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FKINC1PLE8   SOT  lEN. 

TsE  dutiaies  of  the  country  Bt  thii  moment  bang  trembling  in  a  fearful 
balance,  and  a  brief  and  earnest  word,  addressed  to  the  great  bodj  of  tbe 
people,  will  not  be  inopportune  at  a  juncture  so  important,  not  only  to  our 
institutions,  but  to  the  cauw  of  humanity  aud  ciTtl  liberty  at  Urge.  Iden- 
tified with  no  partial  divigion  of  our  collective  and  universal  Democracy, 
whether  from  the  iatluence  of  aection^  or  other  interests — removed,  equally 
from  participation,  and  from  disposition  to  participate,  in  any  of  the  inter- 
nal quarrels  by  which  the  harmony  uf  our  cauoaeJs  has  been  of  late  so  un- 
happily distracted — and  animated  solely  by  an  engrossing  zeal  in  the  main- 
teuancB  of  the  benign  principles  and  wise  policy  of  our  party — we  may 
certainly,  if  any  one,  be  allowed  to  claim  a  position  entitling  us  to  the 
candid  and  friendly  attention  of  all  of  its  temporarily  disordered  sections. 

From  all  quarters  of  the  United  Slates,  inquiries  have  constantly  reached 
ua,  touching  the  unhappy  dissension  which  has  broken  out  in  our  ranks. 
We  have  deliberately  forborne  replying  to  the  latest  moment,  in  the  earnest 
hope  that  personal  bickerings  and  local  interests,  when  brought  by  their 
noisy  clamor  before  the  eyes  of  the  whole  country,  would  shrink  back 
from  scrutiny,  and  digest  in  silence  and  retirement  their  spleen  and  dis- 
content. But  to  our  regret  time  has  not  brought  reflection  with  it,  and  the 
family  quarrel  which  for  some  months  past  has  occasionally  betrayed  angry 
symptoms  of  its  pent-up  fury,  has  at  last  broken  out  into  open  and  resolute  re- 
bellion, la  such  an  emergency,  notions  ofprudence,  of  delicacy,  or  of  swrow, 
should  iKf  longer  restrain  us ;  and  we  think  it  due  to  our  position  as  the  sole 
national  expoaitor  of  tbe  great  principles  of  the  Democratic  party — to  our 
character  for  a  disinterested  and  consistent  su[^ort  of  those  principles,  and 
lastly,  to  the  numberless  and  anxious  inquiries  which  we  have  alluded  to 
above — we  think  it  due,  we  repeat,  to  enter  upon  a  calm  investigation  of 
this  domestic  dispute,  and  to  give  our  impartial  judgment  upon  it.  The 
cbief  point  to  be  ascertained  is  simply  this,  the  motives  of  the  parties  who 
have  become  such  con^icuous  actors  in  the  matter;  who  have  taken  upon 
themselves  the  serious  responsibility  of  a  schism,  which,  if  it  fail,  involve 
them  neceaearily  in  political  ruin  and  personal  discredit,  and  which,  should 
it  succeed — God  forbid !— would  plunge  our  great  and  happy  country  into  the 
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jier;  furoace  of  a  desolating  fend,  vhnee  entire  comequences  it  ii  imposai- 
bte  to  foresee,  and  the  patriotic  mind  Torbeara  to  regard.  What  are  the 
motives,  tben,  of  the  leaders  of  the  seceding  fragment  of  the  Democratic 
party,  known  under  the  alang  terra  of"  Barnburners!"  What  is  the  mean- 
ing ofall  Ihia  "  fusa  and  pother"  which  frights  the  state  from  her  proprieijT  Is 
it  an  honest  protestatino  founded  on  principle,  or  is  it  an  artful  jDanoeUTre 
suggested  b;  personal  interest;  is  it  a  bold  and  virtuous  resistance  to  party 
tyrann;,  or  is  it  aa  insidions  and  unprincipled  pursuit  of  seKish  projeots; 
is  it  an  enlightened  stand  for  principle,  or  is  it  a  slarish  devotion  to  nent 
These  are  grave  questions,  and  we  should  deem  ourselves  altogether  unwor- 
thy to  approach  them,  if  we  could  allow  ourselves  to  be  guided  for  a  moment 
by  an  unfair  spirit  of  personal  or  part;  animosity .  in  their  considerBtion. 
We  disdain  with  indignation  so  nngeneroua  a  suspicion ;  but  let  our  words 
and  tone  be  the  teat  of  nur  truth.  Maiiin  Van  Suren  is  a  Well-known 
name,  such  as  we  have  delighted  id  the  past  to  honor.  We  can  acarce 
believe  our  eyes  when  we  behold  it  ioacribed  on  the  banner  of  reroll, 
and  flaunted  about  a«  a  watchword  of  rebellion.  We  are  incUned  to 
doubt  our  senses,  and  believe  rather  that  we  are  the  victim  of  some  Irigbtfiil 
hallucinalioQ — the  prey  of  a  disordered  fancy.  Is  it  a  "  goblin  damned" 
that  haunts  us,  or,  alas  !  can  it  be  true,  that  the  war-worn  veterans  of 
the  Democratic  ranks  have  at  Ifat  turned  round,  deserted  their  faith,  and 
abandoned  their  allegiance?  We  are  instinctively  disposed  from  habit  to 
qpeak  with  due  respect  of  so  distioguished  a  man,  and  would  that,  under  tb» 
painful  circumstances  of  the  case,  we  could  avoid  speaking  of  iitm  at  all. 
But  on  him,  not  us,  be  the  blame  of  our  language ;  the  fault  ul  his,  if 
any  other  tlian  habitual  seolimeiilE  of  ret^ct  escape  our  lips.  In  illus- 
tration of  the  present  schism,  we  may  inquire  what  has  been  the  course  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren  in  relation  to  the  matter  he  now  sets  forth  as  a  |Kinaiplel 

Of  all  the  public  men  who  hare  risen  to  high  honors,  Mr.  Van  Buren  has 
been  indebted  the  least  to  merit  and  the  most  to  party  management.  In 
1812,  Mr.  Madiaon  was  presented  by  the  Democracy  of  the  Union  as  (b« 
antagonist  of  Great  llritain  and  the  supporter  of  the  war.  He  was  (q^>oBed 
by  Mr.  Van  Buren,  who  wont  with  the  Federalism  of  New-England  for 
another  candidate.  Mr.  Van  Buren  went  with  a  New-Vork  faction,  as  he 
does  now.  The  result  showed  how  abortive  his  efforls  were,  for  Mr.  Madi- 
son was  sustained  without  the  vote  nf  New-York. 

The  scheme  of  state  politics  devised  by  him  in  1831,  through  which  he  con- 
trolled New- York,  and  holding  in  his  bands  the  electoral  votes  of  this  state, 
dictated  to  the  Union,  is  still  a  subject  of  admiration  and  ibeme  of  praise  to 
those  followers  who  look  upon  party  trickery  as  statesmanship,  and  who 
regard  skill  iu  legerdemain  as  prniseworthy  as  grest  learning  in  the  scien- 
ces, Party  centralization  at  Albany,  controlling  offices  as  well  as  safety-fund 
bank  charters,  presidents,  cashiers  and  directors,  in  all  the  counties,  formed 
machinery  which  set  every  man's  face  towards  Albany  like  a  political 
Mecca,  and  working  this  machinery  gave  Mr.  Van  Buren  his  title  to  na- 
tional honws.  When  before  the  people  of  the  Union  iu  a  national  capa- 
city, no  man  was  more  solicitous  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  Democratic 
party,  or  more  subservient  to  slavery,  in  order  to  propitiate  to  the  votes  of 
the  south,  than  was  Mr.  Van  Buren.  The  interests  of  tba  regency,  with  its 
IdVge  influence  in  the  national  party,  was  to  preaerve  harmony,  and  all  dia- 
cusaioo  that  in  any  way  jeopardised  that  harmony  was  instantly  frowned 
down.  Id  1826,  during  the  contest  between  Spain  and  her  provmces, 
Meaico  and  Colombia  meditated  the  invasion  of  Cuba,  with  the  view  of 
emancipating  the  slaves  of  that  island.  This  naturally  alarmed  the  south, 
tnd  Mr.  Van  Buren  put  himself  fbrwud  aa  their  champion.    Ue  addreawd 
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the  United  States  Minister  at  the  Spanish  Court,  urging  him  to  counsel 
pence  with  the  southern  republics  of  America,  lest  they  should  aid  in  Tree- 
iogCuba  fr«m  slaver;.  Considerations,  said  Mr,  Van  Buren,  connected 
with  a  certain  clan  of  our  p<^ulation,  made  it  the  interest  of  the  southern 
section  of  the  Union  that  no  attempt  sboutd  be  raade  io  that  island  (Cuba) 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Spanish  dependence — the  5rBt  efforts  of  which 
would  be  the  eniaiteipation  of  «  numerous  slave  population,  which  resnlt 
could  not  bat  be  very  sensibly  felt  upon  ttie  adjacent  shores  of  the  United 
Sutes.  Again  Mr.  Van  Buren,  in  writing  to  A.  Butler,  the  agent  of  the 
United  States  in  Mexico,  cautioned  him  to  oppose  "  the  hanefiil  spirit  of 
emtneipatton,  designed  to  be  introduced  iqU  propagated  in  the  island  of 
Cuba." 

He  thai  took  ground  bs  the  friend  of  slavery,  not  only  here  where  the 
Constitution  permits  it,  but  elsewhere,  for  fear  of  the  indirect  influences  of 
foreign  emancipation  upon  the  south,  the  votes  of  which  he  was  then  court- 
ing. Anxioasiobe  identified  as  the  "  northern  man  withsunthern  principles," 
when,  in  1835-6  be  was  spoken  of  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  the 
whole  country  being  then  agitated  with  the  question  of  the  right  of  peti- 
tion for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Mr.  Van  Bu> 
ten  opposed  the  right  of  petition,  although  he  admitted  the  right  of  Congreu 
to  abolish  slavery  in  that  District  if  it  chose.  The  same  evil  spirit 
which  demanded  abniition  of  slavery  in  the  District,  was  attempting  to  ex- 
cite insarrection  in  the  south  by  the  circulation  of  incendiary  papers.  To 
suppress  this  evil  a  bill  was,  just  prior  to  the  election  of  J836,  introduced 
ialo  the  Senate,  while  Mr.  Von  Buren,  as  Vice-President,  was  the  presi- 
ding officer,  to  authorise  postmasters  to  open  the  mails  and  tako  out  any 
matter  relating  to  abolition,  which  in  their  opinion  should  be  of  an  incen- 
diary character.  At  the  moment  of  the  passage  of  the  bill  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent was  not  in  his  seat.  The  vote  was  a  tie,  and  Mr.  Van  Buren,  on 
biking  bis  seat,  gave  the  casting  vole  in  favor  of  the  bill  !  to  establish  a 
censorship  of  the  press  in  this  enlightened  country.  And  why  did  he  do 
iti  Because  southern  votes  were  required  to  make  him  President,  and 
the  sonth  must  be  prc^itiated-  Tbe  votes  of  the  south  were  secured,  and 
Hr.  Tan  Buren  became  President  of  the  United  States,  and  in  his  inaugu- 
r^  followed  up  his  southern  principles  in  a  manner  which  drew  from  Wil- 
liam Leggett,  then  publishing  the  Plaindeajer,  the  following  reproof: 

r  "  We  wish  we  could  be  cooviDced  that  it  [the  inaugural  address]  is  not  a  cau- 
tions, timid,  time-serviag  document,  compused  at  the  instance  of  a  cringing  spirit, 
williog  TO  FRopiTiATK  TBE  si.irEiiot.DKBS  at  the  expense  or  justicz  ard 

BmAJJlTT." 

The  geoeral  conduct  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  including  his  subserviency  to 
England  in  his  official  acts,  which  was  the  cause  of  his  non-coulinnatibn 
u  minister  to  that  power,  tc^lowed  by  his  sacrifice  of  the  citizens  of  New- 
Tork  in  the  Canadian  affair,  raised  a  storm  of  indignation,  which  resulted, 
when  he  caine  before  the  pec{)le  for  re-election  in  1640,  in  leaving  him  tbe 
votes  of  but  seven  states,  of  which  five  whereslave  states.  When,  in  1844, 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  north  had  rejected  him  io 
1840.  of  the  siny  electoral  votes  he  then  received,  forty-eight  being  from 
slave  ststea.  c&me^before  the  Democratic  convention  for  re-nomination,  he 
thought  prc^r  to  give  indications  of  a  federalist  leaning  in  opposing  the 
lerrhori^  march  of  the  country,  thus  exciting  further  distrust  His  re- 
Dominatitm  became  impossible,  and  the  nominee  of  that  convention  r^ 
ceived  a  larger  popular  vote  than  did  Mr,  Van  Buren  in  1896,  when  m 
nailed  party  bc«e  him  into  power.     The  friends    of  Mr.  Van   Buren^ 
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charged  that  he  iott  the  yomin&tion  Uircmgfa  ttaad.  Id  making  that 
charge  they  forget  that  1,327,325  freenen  voted  for  what  tbej  called 
a  fraduleot  nomiDee,  when  only  763^7  votes  were  c^gt  fof  Mr.  Vaa 
Buren  in  1636.  If  it  ia  fraud  for  the  majority  of  the  peo[de  of  th« 
United  States  to  elect  the  man  of  their  choice,  then  was  Mr.  Van  Burea  a 
victim.  The  truth  wouid  appear  to  be,  however,  that  the  time  for  refurm 
had  arrived  ;  the  whole  system  of  New- York  corrupti<m  had  fallen  through; 
the  safety  fund  system  was  down  forever ;  the  corruptions  of  the  old  consti- 
tution had  disgosted  the  pec^e,  and  a  new  organization  was  necessary.  To 
give  stability  to  a  new  organization,  the  government  was  appealed  to,  to  place 
in  office  all  those  who  had  enjoyed  public  emoIuraentB  as  matter  of  r^ht  un- 
der the  regency  system.  This  demand  was  not  complied  with.  Tu  Uiie  po- 
sition, chagrined  at  the  loss  of  popular  favor,  maddened  at  the  failure  of  po- 
litical intrigue,  and  thirsting  for  revenge  against  those  whom  they  supposed 
the  cause  of  their  defeat,  the  conspirators  dragged  the  slavery  question  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  country  into  the  arena,  and  made  it  a 
rallying  poiht  for  a  discomfited  faction. 

The  hypocritical  cry  of  "  free  soil,"  no  more  "  slave  territory,"  is  that  od 
which  this  northern  party  has  organized  its  schemes  of  disunion,  and  it 
pretends  to  base  this  upon  constitutional  right. 

The  evil  of  davery  has  been  deplored  by  all  parties,  north  and  eovth,  since 
the  formation  of  the  government ;  and  those  states  where  negroes,  either  free 
or  in  servitude,  do  not  exist,  have  one  and  all  sought  to  prevent  them  settling 
within  their  borders.  Where  hardy  pioneers  and  enterprising  settlers  have 
overcome  the  wilderness,  and  made  prairies  smile  with  the  blessings  of  ca(- 
tivation,  they  have  one  and  all  sought  to  prevent  the  blacks  from  fdlowing, 
to  blight  with  their  presence  the  new  homes  of  the  immigrants.  As  all  the  <^ 
free  states  have  imposed  disabilities  upon  the  free  blacks,  so  have  the  new  free 
states  sought  to  prevent  blacks  frmn  coming  within  their  borders.  The  blaoka 
are  npon  this  continent  not  by  their  own  fault.  The  cnpidity  of  England  ui 
forcing  them  upon  the  United  States  was  the  cause  of  their  {vesence  here; 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  equal  regret  with  both  free  states  or  slave  states.  The 
whites  of  the  former  are  not  dependent  upon  the  blacks  for  service,  and  they 
hare  shown  a  determination  that  the  blacks  shall  not  be  dependent  upon  them 
for  bread.  lo  the  south  the  nature  of  the  industry  has  thus  far  kept  the 
blacks  employed.  But  the  same  anxiety  to  get  clear  of  negroes  which 
prompted  the  south  to  resist  the  imperial  government,  prompts  the  north  and 
west  to  prevent  negroes  from  occupying  the  lands  at  all.  Hence,  even  before 
the  formation  of  the  consutution  in  1787,  an  ordinance  was  passed,  prevent- 
ing the  introduction  of  slaves  into  territory  north  of  the  Ohio.  On  that  ter- 
ritory now  exist  the  states  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wis- 
consin ;  and  as  this  ordinance  adopted  by  Congress  in  1787  sought  to  pre- 
vent slavery  from  being  introduced  there,  so  have  those  states  in  their  con- 
stitutions, sought  to  prevent  free  blacks  from  settling  there. 

The  people  of  Illinois,  by  an  immense  majority,  last  year  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing daose  of  the  new  constitution : 

P  "  Article  XIV.  Thegeneral  atsemblj  shall,  at  iia  first  session  under  the  ameniied 
constitutioD,  pass  such  laws  as  will  elfectnnlly  probibit  free  peraoas  of  color  from 
immigratiDg:  to  and  settling  in  this  stale;  and  to  effectaallj  preTSOt  the  owDers  of 
slaves  from  tmngiog  tbem  ioto  dii«  slate,  for  the  parpose  of  setting  them  free." 

This  desire  to  exclude  blacks  from  new  territory,  north  and  south,  has 
always  been  strong  on  the  part  of  the  north,  which  has  sought  to  keef>  free 
hlacksout  of  its  own  states,  aa  well  as  slaves  out  of  Hutbern  statea.  Since 
tba  formation  of  the  government,  17  mew  states  have  been  admitted  into.. 
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the  UnioD.  These  give  60  eleetoial  totes  from  bUts  states,  anl  63  from 
free  States.*  The  popul^ion  -admitted  u  alave  statei  increued  from 
1,136,333  to  4,443,000,  and  in  free  states  it  rose  from  1,443,256  to  5,372,. 
000.  The  iacreaae  has  beeo  the  largest  from  free  states.  At  each  Dew 
acceseioD  of  territorj,  this  question,  in  relation  to  the  admiasion  of  slaves 
into  the  territory,  has  been  reneired  in  Congressional  debates,  but  it  has 
never  before  been  stirred  up  as  an  electioneering  instrument  The  excite- 
ment upon  this  subject  ran  highest  in  1820,  on  the  occasion  of  the  admis- 
aoD  of  Missouri  into  the  Union.  The  state  of  feding  then,  together  with 
the  Donseqnences  that  were  apprehended  to  flow  fron  it,  are  beet  expressed 
in  the  following  letter  of  the  imtnortsl  Jefferson : 

Letter  Jrtm  Thonuii  Jeffenon  to  John  Holmti,  daitd  April  22nd,  1S30. 

I  thank  yon,  dear  sir,  (or  the  copy  you  have  bseo  so  bind  ss  to  send  me  of  the 
klter  to  your  eonatituenti  on  lbs  Missonri  question.  It  ia  ■  perfect  jnttificatioD  to 
them.  I  hsd  for  h  long  time  c«seed  to  reftd  nBw«|Hipers,  or  pay  any  sttention  to 
public  affuira,  confident  they  wera  in  good  bands,  and  content  to  b«  ■  pasiengsr  m 
oar  bark  to  the  shore  from  which  I  am  not  dialant.  But  the  momentous  queation, 
like  a  fire  bell  in  the  night,  awakened  and  filled  me  with  terror.  I  couaidered  it  at 
opcc  as  the  knell  of  the  Union.  It  is  hashed  indeed  for  the  moment,  but  this  is  a 
reprieve  only,  not  the  final  ientenee. 

A  geographical  line  coinciding  with  s  mai4ed  prisciple,  niotsi  and  politknl,  once 
ctocBiTcd  snd  held  up  to  tfae  angry  paasioDs  of  men,  will  nSTor  be  obliterated,  and 
Brery  new  irritation  will  mark  it  deeper  and  deeper.  I  can  ssy  with  conscions 
truth,  that  there  is  not  a  man  on  earth  who  would  aacrifice  more  than  I  would,  to 
reiieTS  us  from  this  heavy  reproach,  ia  any  practicable  way.  The  cession  of  that 
kind  of  property  (for  it  is  mUnamed)  is  a  bagatelle  which  wonld  not  coat  me  a  sin- 
gle thought,  if  in  that  way  a  general  emancipation  and  eipatrintJon  could  be  eflecled 
gradually;  and  with  due  sacriAcea,  1  think  it  might  be.  IJut  at  it  is,  we  hare 
the  wolf  by  the  ears,  and  we  can  oeitber  bold  him  nor  aafely  let  him  go.  Justice 
in  one  acnJe,  and  self-preservation  in  the  other.  Of  one  thing  I  am  certain,  that  as 
Ae  pamage  of$law$fTom  one  Slat*  to  another  uosU  not  make  a  ilave  of  a  tingle 
hmian  being  viiovfovld  not  be  so  mthoatit,  so  their  diffusion  over  a  greater  turface 
vouid  make  them  individuaUy  happier,  and  proporUimalely /acUitale  ike  accoa^fUsh- 
matt  of  their  cTitancipation,  by  dividing  the  burden  on  a  greater  number  of  coadju- 
tori.  An  abstjaence,  too,  from  this  act  c^  power,  would  remove  the  jealonsy 
excited  by  tba  undi^rtaking  of  Congress  to  regulate  the  condition  of  the  different 
deacriptioDB  of  men  (^imposing  the  state. 

This  certainly  is  the  exclusive  right  of  every  state,  which  nothing  in  the  consti- 
ta&on  has  taken  from  them  and  given  to  the  genersl  goveraraent.  Conkl  Con- 
grea,  for  example,  say  that  the  non- freemen  of  Connecticut  sbould  be  freemen,  or 
that  they  shall  not  emigrste  into  sny  other  ptaCe. 

I  regret  that  I  ain  now  to  die  in  the  belief  that  the  nseleas  sacrifice  of  themselvss 
by  the  generation  of  1776  to  acquire  self-government  and  happiness  to  their  coun- 
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trj,  is  to  be  thiown  mnj  bj  the  unwiie  and  uiueorthy  poMiotu  of  ihdT  tont,  and 
that  mj  oaly  consolation  ii  to  be,  that  1  live  oot  to  be.  If  they  would  but  dis- 
psBsioaatelj  weigb  the  bleMiog*  they  niU  throw  away  against  an  eiiatrBf  t  priocipla 
more  likely  to  be  effected  by  the  noiim  thna  bj  icissioa,  they  would  paiiae  before 
they  perpetrated  this  act  of  suicide  □□  themselves,  aadoC  treason  against  the  hopes 
of  the  world.  To  f onraelf,  at  Ae  adetxaU  of  the  Union,  I  tender  the  offering  of 
my  high  respect  and  esteetn.  % 

Tb.  JErrzitsoK. 

The  question  was  settled  at  that  time  bj  the  ''Missouri  compTomise,"  which 
provided  that  in  the  territory  of  I^uiaiana,  there  should,  except  in  the  Uat« 
of  Missouri,  be  no  Blavery  north  of  the  36°  SCK  of  north  latilude,  runDiiig 
to  the  ocean.  This,  of  courae,  left  open  the  territory  south  of  that  line  to 
southern  institutions.  On  the  admission  of  Texas,  that  solemn  compromise 
was  sought  to  be  violated,  but  truth  and  juatice  prevailed. 

The  position  of  Hr.  Van  Buren  has  now,  as  we  have  seen,  induced  him 
to  adq>t  this  notion  of  "  free  soil,"  as  that  on  which  to  form  a  sectional  or 
northern  faction,  in  order  to  defeat  the  Democrat io  party.  That  we  majr 
properly  estimate  the  entire  change  which  the  seotimenta  of  that  peraoDage 
have  undergone  since  his  rejection  by  the  people  of  the  Union,  we  compare 
two  letters,  one  dated  March,  1836,  and  addressed  to  Aimes  and  others  of 
North  Carolina,  in  reply  to  questions  as  to  his  views ;  the  other  dated  June 
16th,  1848,  andaddreised  to  a  meeting  of  hie  agents  at  Utica  : 

HABCH,  1636.  jUflE,  1848. 
"Whii  only  a  generooe  conMeace  00  "Our  aacettors  aigualised  the  com- 
tiie  pert  of  the  south,  in  their  brethren  of  men  cement  of  this  glorious  goverament  of 
the  north,  end  a  firm  determinntion  oq  oure,  by  rescuiog  trom  subjection  tosta- 
the  partof  each  tafisit,  witb  tbeir  sever-  very,  a  tenitory  vrhich  is  now  covered 
est  diapleaaure,  aoy  attempt  to  connect  by  five  great  states  and  peopled  by  more 
the  subject  with  party  politics,  those  sen-  than  four  millions  of  fceemeti,  in  the 
timeuts  cannot  be  overthrown.  All  fo-  iiiU  enjoymeot  of  every  blesaiag  which 
'  tnre  attemptsoorbe  part  of  the  abolition-  iodnstry  and  good  institutionacRii  confer, 
ists  to  do  BO,  will  then  only  serve  to  ac-  They  did  this  when  the  opinions  sod 
camalate  and  concentrate  pnblic  odium  conduct  of  the  world  in  regard  to  the 
OB  themselves.  That  there  are  persons  instilntiDn  of  slavery  were  verydiffereot 
at  the  north  who  are  far  from  eoncurring  from  what  it  is  now.'  They  did  so  be- 
in  the  prevailiog  sentiments  1  have  de-  fore  Great  Britain  Jiad  eveo  commeoced 
seiibed.  is  certainly  true ;  but  their  nom-  those  gigantic  efforts  hr  the  aappresBioa 
bers,  when  comparedwitb  therest  ofthe  of  slavery,  by  which  she  has  so  gready 
community.are  veryincoDsiderable;  end  distinguished  herself.  After  seventy- 
if  the  condition  of  things  ba  not  greatly  four  year's  enjojment  of  tbe  sacred 'and 
aggravated  by  imprudence,  meayofthem  invalosble  rignCs  of  self-govern  meat,  ob* 
1  have  00  doubt,  will  ultimstaly  adopt  tained  ibr  us  by  the  valor  and  discretion 
sounder  views  of  the  subject;  and  the  of  our  ecicestors,  we  their  descendants 
efforts  of  those  who  may  persist  in  the  are  called  upon  to  doom,  or  if  thst  is  too 
work  of  agitation  may  be  overcome  by  strong  a  word,  to  expose  to  the  ioroad  of 
reason,  or  rendered  inoperative  by  con-  slavery  a  territory  capable  of  sostaiDing 
stitutionsl  remedies.  *  *  *  an  equal  number  of  oewstates  to  be  ad- 
>'  In  every  view  of  the  subject,  thare-  mitted  to  our  coolederacy — a  territory 
fbse,  it  does  appear  to  me,  that,  althongb  in  a  great  part  of  which  slavery  has  never 
there  certainly  is,  in  tbe  present  condi-  exisEed,  in  fact,  and  from  the  residoe  of 
tioo  of  the  country  in  rdstion  to  it,  snf-  which  it  has  been  expressly  a boKsbed  by 
ficient  to  excite  the  most  serions  attea-  the  existing  goveroment.  We  are  called 
tioQ,  there  is  nothing  iu  the  state  of  pub-  upon  to  do  this  at  a  period  when  the 
lie  opiaion  in  the  United  States  to  justify  minds  of  nearly  all  maokind  have  been 
that  panic  in  the  public  miod,  which  in-  penetrated  by  a  eooviotioo  of  t)ie  evils  of 
variably  disqualifies  those  who  partake  slavery,  and  are  united  in  efforts  for  its 
of  it,  fiam  oar  dealing  wisely  or  saccess-  aQf^ressioo — at  a  raomest,  too,  when 
fally  with  the  circumstances  by  which  the  spirit  offreedom  and  reform  is  every- 
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it  is  pniduced.    From  abroad  we  have,  where  far  more  preTskut  than  it  hu 

I  think,  tame  right  to  expect  leu  inter-  e>er  been,  and  when  onr  republic  Btaods 

fcreece  tbao  faeretofere.     We  ibnll,   I  proudly  forth  ru  the  great  eiemplsr  of 

■m  confident,  for  some  time  at  lea«t,  the  world  io  the  MieDce  of  free  gorem- 

ha*e  DO  more  IbreigD  agODte  to  enlighten  meet. 

ootharaljoct.    Recent  re«ults  here,  and  "Who can  betJETsthatapepalatioD  like 

the  diacaisions  with  which  thej  have  that  which  inhabit*  the  oon-alaieboldtDg 

been  attended,  cennot  fait  to  attract  the  ataces,   prababljr   amouatiog  to   twalra 

atlantioa  of  the  reading  aod  reflecting  millions,  who,  bv  their  own  acta,  or  by 

poitioaofthe  foreiga  public.     By^eie  the  foreaight  of  other*,  hare  been  ei- 

meaaa  tbey  will  be  made  to  nodarMand  emptad  from  the  eiilaof  alaTery,  can,  at 

onr  real  condition  In  thia  reapect ;  and  ancfa  a  momDiit,  be  indaced,  by  consider- 

thsy  win  know  that  Ae  aoohangMble  BtiansofaDjdMcriptioD,tu  niakearetro- 

Ibw  of  that  candition  ii,  that  t^s  tlatt  grade  movement  of  a  character  to  ei- 

quettion  mint  be  Ufi  bi  Om  etMtrci of  ihe  traordioary  and  to  painful?     Such  a 

liavAolding  ttalti    Uunuelvet,  witfumi  mofement  would,  in   my  view   of  the 

laeltttaUon  or  inUrfirencefrom  ami  quar-  matter,  aod  I  aaj  it  with  unfeigned  dafa- 

ttr ;  that  foreign  ioterfsrenee  of  every  reucelo  the  conflicting  opiniootofothfra, 

deacription  can  only  be  injorioas  to  the  briog  ■  reproeeh  tipoD  the  inflaence  of 

tlave,  without  benefit  to  any  iolereM.  freeiotUMtiooa,  whichwonlddeligfattbe 

and  will  not  be  endnml  by  any  section  heaita  and  excite  the  hopea  of  the  adTi>> 

nf  onr  country  ;  and  tkal  any  inUrftr-  cats*  of  arbitrary  power  tbronghout  tba 

enct.  eonang  ftom  the  non-*taveholding  world." 
farlum*  of  our  own  lerrUon/,  it  ealcidated^ 
(a  endanger  ihe perpetvity,  and,  ifiine- 
tionrd  by  the  general  government,  tcould 
itojit^li/  oeeation  the  ditaolutum  of  our 
i*ppy  E^aioa." 

The  change  is  palpable  and  marked. 

It  is  not  to  be  disguiaed,  (hat  lust  of  power,  the  long-coDtiDuaoce  in 
office  of  professed  politicians,  livioK  upon  ihi)  people's  monej,  and  ciaiminff 
public  emolumetits  as  a  matter  of  right,  have  I^en  prodactive  of  fearful 
e*ils  in  our  natiooal  progress ;  but  nevei  in  our  hietory  hu  a  more 
daring  and  recklew  scheme  of  polilical  intrigue  been  started,  than 
that  which  has  been  set  np  as  the  frame-work  of  a  northern  part/, 
bawd  upon  sectional  views,  and  hostile  to  the  general  welfare.  The 
framers  of  our  constitution,  and  the  organizers  of  the  glorious  Union  under 
which  we  have  prospered,  were  well  aware  of  the  sectional  differences  which 
had  been  finally  compromised  in  the  sacred  instrument  which  they  gave  to 
the  world.  In  knowing  the  erils  which  must  necessarily  result  from  dia> 
liubing  those  compromises,  and  also  the  proneness  of  unprincipled  seekeii 
after  c^ce  to  lay  their  worthleas  hands  upon  things  most  sacred  to  the 
people  as  well  as  to  the  cause  of  human  liberty,  reckless  of  all  consequences, 
so  that  a  mean  and  sordid  lust  lor  a  meretricious  notoriety  can  be  tempo- 
rarily satisfied— the  statesmen  of  that  period  were  careful  on  every  and  all 
occasions  to  enjoin  vigilance  in  guarding  the  constitution,  and  the  most 
watchful  anxiety  for  the  preservation  of  the  sacred  instrument.  Washins- 
ton  was  peculiarly  solicitous  on  this  point.  He  has  told  us  in  his  farewell 
address,  that,  "  While  experience  shall  not  have  demonstrated  its  impracti- 
cability, there  will  always  be  reason  to  distrust  the  patriotism  of  those  who, 
in  any  quarter,  may  endeavor  to  weaken  its  bonds."  The  mode  moet  likely 
to  be  ad(^>ted  fer  this  object  of  "  weakening  bonds,'-'  was  dearly  perceived 
to  be  the  formation  of  parties  having  "  geographical"  distinctions.  To  irri- 
tate and  renew  those  heart-burnings,  and  that  supposed  incompatibility  of 
iot^eets  between  sections  that  had  manifested  themselves  in  the  formation 
of  the  union,  but  which  had  finally  been  soothed,  were  by  the  actors  ia 
those  seenea  felt  to  bs  the  most  readj  means  by  which  anprincipled  polilk  , 


10  Pruuiplts  net  Mat.  [J^l?) 

cians  would   attempt  new  politioal   combinstion  with  geographical  dia- 
tinctioDS.     Oa  this  head  the  father  of  his  country  remarked  : 

In  contemplatiiig  the  causet  which  mnj  ilUtnrb  our  Uoioa,  it  occora  as  i)utt«r 
of  serioue  concern  that  anj  gmand  sbonld  have  been  furniahed,  for  charactensiag 
parties  Uj' geographical  discrimioatioo — nerlkem  ant^ 'ouIActx.  alianlie  atuitcaltnt, 
whence  daigniag  nun  may  endeavor  lo  txdit  a  belitflhat  there  i»  a  real  differeaoe 
of  local  interesCa  and  views.  One  of  the  expeditrUt  <if  parly  lo  aeqvire  i^fiuettee 
mlkin  mrliadar  diilrieU  is,  to  murtpraent  Ihe  opinion*  end  aim  of  othtr  ditlticU. 
*  *  This  (partj)  apirit.  unrnrtunatelj,  ia  ioaeperable  from  oar  Datore,  hariog  its 
root  in  tho  ationgeat  pasaiona  of  the  hamaa  miad.  It  exista  under  different  shapes 
in  all  goTeraments,  more  or  less  atified,  eontnillod,  or  repressed ;  but  in  thoae  of 
the  popular  form  it  is  seen  in  its  greatest  rankaeaa,  and  is  truly  tlieir  worst  enemy. 
The  alternate  dominatiao  of  one  faction  over  another,  sharpened  bj  the  iptnf  <^ 
reoenge.  natural  to  party  dissension,  which,  in  different  ages  and  coontriea  has  per- 
petrated the  most  horrid  enormia,  ia  in  itself  a  frightful  deapotism.  The  disor- 
ders and  miaeries  which  result,  gradnally  incline  the  miiidt  of  roeo  to  seek  security 
and  repose  in  the  absolute  power  of  an  IndJTiduat ;  aod  sooner  or  latar.  (he  chief 
of  some  prevailiog  faction,  more  able  or  marefiirtODate  than  hii  competitors,  turns 
this  despotism  to  the  purpose-  of  hia  own  elevation  on  the  rnina  of  the  pnblio 
hherty." 

The  fear  expressed  fay  Washington  in  relation  tathe  operation  of  party 
rancour  upon  the  compromiaefl  of  the  Constitutioii  were  not  realized  fur 
more  than  fitly  years.  Under  the  administration  of  the  late  venerable 
Jackson,  the  deeds  of  the  present  faction,  for  which  Mr.  Van  Buren  has 
deserted  the  people  that  supported  him  and  attacked  the  institutions  which 
gave  him  wealth  and  hooor,  were  germinating,  Tbe  vigilant  old  hero 
soon  detected  tbe  tendency  of  the  treason  which  wae  maniresting  itself,  and 
did  not  scruple  to  denounce  it  in  terma  at  once  just  aud  aevere. 

Thfffeara  of  Andrew  Jackson,  sa  well  as  of  other  true  patriots,  were 
aroused  from  the  consciousness  that  tbe  syaCera  of  political  intrigue,  or- 
Kanised  in  New-York  under  tbe  constitution  of  1625,  by  which  the 
State  waa  bound  over  to  the  power  of  a  regency  that  successfully  ruled 
for  twenty  years,  could  not  last,  and  that  despotic  and  unprinci- 
pled intriguera  who,  without  peraonal  merit  or  great  public  services, 
had  contrived,  through  the  skilful  application  of  the  apoila  of  office, 
to  form  a  acaffold  on  which  to  climb  to  the  highest  offices,  would  not 
scruple  when  this  aystem  fell  into  decay  to  jeopardize  tbe  whole  inter- 
ests of  the  country,  and  even  to  sacrifice  the  glorious  union,  by  laying 
hands  upon  the  compromises  of  the  constitution.  The  demon  aboli- 
tioni  am  introduced  here  by  Engliah  emiaaaries,  one  of  whom  is  now  a  mem- 
ber of  Pari  lament,  waa  even  then  formiogmateriajs  from  which  thepolitical 
tivitora  could  conatruct  their  treaaon.  This  state  of  affairs  did  not  fail  to 
escape  the  sagacity  of  tbe  great  patriot,  and  in  his  farewell  address,  fol- 
lowing tbe  admonitions  of  Washington,  he  remarks  : 
'  "  We  behold  systematic  efforta  made  publicly  to  sow  tbe  seeds  of  discord 
between  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  to  place  party  divisions 
directly  npon  geographical  diatioctiona  ;  to  txeiU  ike  north  against  the  »imlh,  and 
'  to  force  into  the  controversy  the  most  delicate  and  exciting  topics  upon  which  it  ia 
ioiposaible  that  a  large  portion  of  the  Union  can  apeak  without  strong  emoliona. 
Appeala,  too.  are  coaatantly  made  to  eeetional  interasta,  in  order  to  inSuence  the 
elevation  of  tbe  chief  magistrate,  as  if  it  were  desired  that  he  ahonld  favors  par- 
ticular quarter  of  the  country,  instead  of  fulfilling  the  duties  of  his  station  with  im- 
partial justice  to  oil ;  and  the  possible  diaaolution  of  the  Union  baa  at  length  become 
en  ordinarj  and  familiar  aubject  of  discussion." 

"  Each  state  has  the  unquestiooHble  right  to  regulate  its  own  internal  eonceriu 
according  to  its  own  pleaaure.  Every  state  must  be  sole  Judge  of  the  means  pro- 
per to  aecure  the  aafety  of  ita  eitizeoa,  and  promote  their  happineas ;  and  all  effiirts 
«n  the  part  of  the  people  of  other  states  to  cast  odiow  npon  the  institution,  and 
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M  menu  ttdadaUd  to  dulurb  tiieir  ngliU  of  pn>pcrt7,  or  to  pnt  in  JMpiriy  Uiair 
peace  ■■)(]  intenial  tTBOqaillity ,  are  in  direct  oppotitioo  to  the  spirit  id  vrbicta  tfae 
uDton  wBi  formed,  and  mast  endanger  tta  nretT.  Motivea  of  pbilaothropj  mBT 
be  amgned  for  this  nnwamntahle  ioteiferencs ;  nod  weak  men  maj  peranade 
ttwniaelTBa  for  K  moment  that  tbej  ere  laboriog  in  the  canse  of  faamaDitj,  and  aa- 
•erting  the  right*  of  die  hnman  race ;  bat  every  one  Dpon  sober  reflectioa  will  see 
riwt  Dothhig  bat  miachtef  ean  come  fhini  thoM  improper  ta^aolta  upon  the  feelingi 
■ad  rights  mF  others.    Reat  Mnred  that  the  mkh  fouhd  bhit  in  TBia  woik  or 

VnCORn  ABE  HOT  WOBTITOr  rODftCOnriVEIICa,  AHPIIKMBTSTOltBITBbNaUT 
KZFKOkATMN." 

We  BTv  now  embarked  in  a  campaign  of  unaaal  importance,  and  the 
deiDOcracy  will  not  fail  to  obaonre  that  their  choice  ties  between  a  manly 
and  loyal  support  of  ibe  repreaentatire  of  the  principles  mmmed  up  in 
the  known  creed  and  charter  of  the  democratic  party,  and  a  base  and 
traitorons  deseition  of  them  all  by  eapouaing  the  cause  of  their  arowed 
enemy.  In  such  a  juncture,  neutrality  is  equivalent  to  hostility — he  who 
is  not  with  us,  is  against  us;  and  OTery  vote  withheld  is  a  ballot  fur  the 
opposition. 

Tha  alteraa^re  that  prMents  itself  to  the  people  at  the  coning  election, 
is,  on  one  hand,  a  candidate  more  emincntl;  national  upon  all  the  great  que»- 
ti<»is  of  the  day  than  perhaps  anj  other  man  in  the  Union — "  a  northern 
man,"  who,  so  far  from  opposing  the  annexation  of  Tezas,  has  not  only  re- 
garded with  a  clear  and  just  view,  but  vigorously  supported  the  progress  of 
the  people,  as  well  in  the  direction  of  Oregon  as  in  that  of  California  and 
Mexico ;  whooe  youthful  service  against  the  common  enemy  of  the  United 
States  and  Ireland  are  still  the  dread  of  Canadian  royalists ;  whose  councils 
in  the  cabinet  have  betn  an  able  support  in  our  contest  with  Mexico,  and 
whose  victorious  diplomacy  humbled  the  British  government  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  while  it  ensured  the  freedom  of  the  seas  to  our  commerce  and 
toiling  seamen ;  and  who,  with  a  thorough  understanding  and  elaborate 
acquamtance  with  the  great  principles  of  the  Democratic  party,  has  never 
flinched  in.  their  supporL  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  a  soldier,  fresh  from 
the  ntoet  brilliant  victories  against  a  foreign  enemy,  but  who  has,  avowedly, 
not  only  no  acquaintance  whatever  with  the  various  subjects  of  internal 
policy  that  have  agitated  the  country  for  fifty  years,  but  has  never  sufficiently 
estimated  the  advantages  of  aelf-govemment  to  exercise  the  privilege  of 
'  voting — a  sddier  absorbed  in  war,  and  ripe  for  deeds  of  military  daring,  has  not 
busied  himself  with  the  duties  of  a  citizen.  The  discipline  of  the  camp  has 
been  more  congenial  than  the  equality  of  citizenship.  Federalism  has 
fastened  upon  the  recent  brilliant  military  achievements  of  this  leader  to 
establish  in  the  naUonal  ^vemment  all  those  fatal  practical  measures  and 
pernicious  principles  agamst  which  Denxicracy  has  contended  for  more  than 
balf  a  century — national  banks,  bankrupt-laws,  distribution  of  public  lands, 
high  tariff,  the  ruinous  financial  and  commercial  policy  of  England — 
in  a  word,  the  general  application  to  all  occasions  that  may  arise  of 
that  latitudiuarian  construction  of  the  constitution  for  which  that  party  has 
ever  been  diatingaiahed.  In  order  to  defeat  the  Democratic  party,  and  to  con- 
fer this  great  power  of  mischief  upon  the  old  federal  party,  of  which  he 
has  become  the  ally,  Mr.  Van  Buren  puts  himself  in  nomination  against  the 
regular  candidate,  (for  none  are  so  deceived  as  to  doubt  th^  immediate  die- 
tation  of  that  personage  in  alt  the  steps  that  have  led  to  the,  Utica  Conven- 
ti<m)  to  run  upon  the  sole  federal  principle,  if  prmciple  it  may  be  called,  of 
ippoaition  to  the  harmonious  eztensicHi  of  territory ;  wherein  he  is  aided  by 
the  co-operation  of  the  emissaries  of  the  Engli^  aristocray,  who  for  so 
many  years  bare  sought  to  divide  the  Union  by  promoting  diesensioos  between 
the  oorth  and  loath. 
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The  isBDes  proposed  by  ihe  seceding  faction  ire  of  m  •d&coatradiclorj 
8Dd  puerile  a  character  as  scarcely  to  merit  the  conBiderBtion  of  a  lenaible 
man.  The  united  democracy  of  the  country  has  nominated  ■  northern  mBn 
who  represents  dl  the  great  leading  democratic  principles.  The  Whig 
party  have  nominated  a  Javeholder,  with  the  underslandiog  that  he  ia  to 
carry  out,  "Whig  priuciples.  With  a  hypocritical  try  of  "  free  aoil,"  the 
boUen  disorganiK  the  democratic  party  for  the  ezpreaa  purpoee  of  placing 
the  slaveholder  in  power,  affording  an  opportunity  of  selling  out  to  his  inter> 
est  in  the  house.  With  what  consistency  can  these  men  pretend  to  demo* 
cracy  and  the  advocacy  of  "  free  aotl,"  when  they  pursue  a  course  calculated 
to  throw  the  government  and  its  patronaee,  by  the  operation  of  corruption, 
into  the  hands,  for  four  years,  of  federalists,  under  a  alaveboding  leader! 
The  triumph  of  principle  can  form  no  part  of  the  calculations  of  these  men, 
a  struggle  for  spoils  is  assuredly  the  extent  of  their  aspirations.  The  coih 
eisiency  of  their  philanthrophic  pretences  becomes  clearly  apparent  nhen 
we  reflect  that  the  individuals  who  now  are  solicitous  as  to  the  internal 
regulation  of  states  nearly  3,000  miles  distant,  are  identically  those  who,  in 
New-York,  have  refused  to  extend  the  rtebt  of  auSVage  to  free  blaclia. 
Under  the  new  constitution  of  the  State  of  New-York  n-ee  blacks  are  not 
lepreseDted  at  si],  and  they  have  a  right  to  vote,  only  in  case  Ihev  are 
possessed  of,  and  pay  taxes  on  real  estate,  of  the  value  of  $260.  These 
same  blacks  who  are  not  represented  in  the  state  Assembly  are  represented 
in  Congress.  Thus,  in  the  fidli  congressional  district,  there  are  3,444  blacks 
represented  in  Congress  and  not  represented  in  the  state.  A  resolutiMi 
to  submit  to  the  pe^le  the  question  of  black  suffrage,  was  negatived,  at 
the  polls,  by  a  majority  of  near  140,000  votes.  The^  are  in  the  State  of 
Keiv-York  43,000  blacks  that,  having  no  votes  and  no  state  representation, 
make  up  the  constituency  of  the  members  of  Congress,  when  the  same  state 
of  things  at  the  south  is  complained  of  as  an  intolerable  inequality  of  rep- 
resentation. 

Let  no  man  deceive  himself  with  the  idea  that  the  prevention  of  sla- 
very in  territorr  where  it  has  not  before  existed  is  the  onl^  object  of 
these  people,  ft  is  but  an  incipient  step  to  a  total  overthrow  of  the 
constitution,  and  a  violent  inroad  upon  southern  rights.  We  hav^e  but  to 
call  attention  to  one  of  the  resolutions  adopted  bjf  Mr.  Van  Buren's 
agents  at  Utic»,  as  follows  ; 

Resolved,  That  our  political  action  is  based  upon  purely  democratic  principles, 
invoUiog  the  natural  righu  and  liberty  of  man — that  a  comproroise  of  Iheae  prin- 
ciples would  be  a  snrrender  of  them,  to  which  we  cBonot  submit ;  that  coniistency 
and  dnty  reqcire  that  we  anpport.  by  oor  influence  and  anflrBges,  no  other  c«ndi- 
daie  for  aey  office,  thHo  thoes  who  ere  opealy  identified  with  na  in  principle,  faeling 
and  action  in  the  advenciag  at  frtt  ipeedi,  free  aetieit,  fi-ee  territory,  free  trade, 
Ktd/fte  iiulitiitioiu. 

The  import  oftbe  words  "  free  speech,"  "  fVee  action,"  "  free  instiln- 
tiona,"  is  openly  avowed  to  mean  the  right  of  going  into  the  sonthem 
states  and  publishing  and  speaking  abolition  doctrines,  and  by  "  free 
action,"  to  incite  to  insurrection,  and  promote  a  servile  war,  if  need  be. 
The  words  bear  no  other  constnietion  than  this,  by  which  the  advocatea 
of  the  resolution  pasaed  seek  to  secure  the  abdition  voces.  All  patriots 
and  true  friends  of  the  country  will  pause  before  tfaey  lend  countenance, 
directly  or  indifeetly,  to  this  soul-hsrruwing  course. 

Happily,  however,  through  an  accidental  publication,*  the  Americsn 
public,  and  the  worltl  at  large,  have  become  well  acquainted  with  the  utterly 
diesalnts  and  abandaned  cbaraoiers  of  the  political  roues  who  are  the  chief 
•otofs  in  thia  abominable  attMipt  upon  the  integrity  of  the  Unitm. 
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Tm  world's  history  ia,  to  so  great  n  degree,  t)ie  record  of  individusl 
icbieTement,  thit  our  interest  ia  U,  or  in  tiny  period  (if  it,  ie  sure  to  centra 
tround  a  few  coniipicumis  actors.  It  is  the  pernonnl  riiriunes  of  grenl  men 
we  fullow  through  (he  labyrinths  of  circumstance  and  change;  it  ie  their 
successes  or  catastriJ|jhies  that  mark  in  our  recollection  tiie  aucceeaive 
epochs  of  time.  How  often  it  happens  that  the  chnmicle  iif  a  reign  is  dull 
and  uniiistruclWe,  in  comparison  with  Ihe  conleinporarT  hiogrnphies  that 
we  only  BccompAnimenta  and  illuHirniions  of  it ;  bo  inferior  in  inlerest  ia 
the  history  of  events  to  tho  history  of  lives.  Take,  for  example,  the  cen- 
iDTy  and  a  half  fallowing  the  deaili  of  Louis  Xlll.  of  France  ;  how  brilliant 
■ad  entertaining— how  higtoricatly  complete,  as  well — Ihe  array  ofmemiiira 
that  ihrow  into  the  shade  the  usiileas  lumber  of  court  historiographers; 
flooding  the  whole  period  with  light,  to  the  infinite  profit  of  subsequent 
nthors,  whose  literary  schemes  happen  tn  lead  ihein  into  its  circle, 
where,  with  very  litlle  effort  of  their  own,  like  the  swimmers  in  the  blue 
grotto  of  Capri,  they  straightway  become  luminous  alt  over  with  borrowed 
brilliancy.  The  life  of  ihe  great  Condo,  which  Lord  Mahon  has  very 
clereHy  condensed  from  the  rambling  garruliiieHof"  MademoiseUe,"  Midme. 
de  Sevignd's  nparkling  letters,  and  the  volumiiions  journals  of  de  Reiz, 
HonlpenBier,  St.  Simon,  Gourrille,  and  n  lost  of  other  material,  whose  su- 
perabundance is  its  only  fault,  is  a  good  illustration  of  this  Istter  truth  so 
fo  as' authorship  is  concerned,  and  also  of  the  charm  of  biographical  narra- 
tive Brat  alluded  to.  Conde  was  only  one  out  of  the  many  grent  men  who 
figured  in  the  court  of  the  Granile  Monarque  ;  but  every  heroic  life  is  com-  -f 
plete  by  itself,  and  gains  force  and  prominence  by  being  detached  from  the 
perplexing  crowd  of  contemporary  affairs  and  person:).  Louis  Qualorze  is 
fantons  by  himself;  Mazarln  has  his  separate  claims  for  an  isolated  tmmor- 
islity;  so  has  Anne  of  Austria,  so  Ti^nne,  so  Conde.  We  never  re- 
member men's  coaiiTenances  as  parts  of  a  crowd  of  faces,  but  because,  in 
spite  of  the  crowd,  they  impress  n|>0D  ua  their  own  characteristics.  Just 
so  is  our  estimation  of  the  individual  actors  in  the  world's  drama,  distinct 
and  personal.  Were  it  not,  how  much  of  the  romance  of  travel  would  be 
lost.  Where  would  hethesatisfaciionof  authenticating  one's  impressions  of 
character  in  the  midst  of  the  scenes  that  formed  it;  of  reviving  famous 
memories  along  with  famous  associations  ?  Where  one's  enthusiasm  at  the 
birihplnces  and  abodes  of  genius,  or  at  the  battle-fields  and  graves  of 
heroes  T 

This  is  the  ro/ronafeofaviait  which  wemade  in  the  fall  of  1846,  toCnAN- 
TiLLT,  the  fiivorite  residence  of  the  great  Conde.  Ten  years  ago  it  would 
hare  been  a  pilgrimage,  for  we  should  hate  gone  in  aposi-chniee,  or  on  lum- 
bering French  wheels  of  some  sort  or  another,  ss  ail  well<disposed  Prdleat- 
ani  pdgrims  have  been  in  the  habit  of  arriving  at  continenial  shrines  for  the 
last  half  century  of  travel.  Bat  railroada  are  fatal  to  this  species  of  ro- 
mance. The  tourisTof  1846-7-8,  and  ao  on,  ia  haunted  all  over  Europe 
by  the  wheezing,  whirling,  St.  Vitus  spectre  of  Modern  Improvement.  Ue 
is  whizzed  into  Venice  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  miles  per  hour,  over  a  aubalan- 
tial  bridge  spanning  the  waters  with  the  stonieatsort  of  indifference  to  the  sea- 
weeds i^  Ihe  ''spouseless  Adriatic  ;"  issptdown  at  the  Pompeii  station  of  the 
Naplea'and  Castelamare  Railroad ;  and  with  all  the  noncfaalince  of  lh« 
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nitieteentb  eenfary,  "  steps  orer  a  train"  to  explore  the  wonders  of  Heidel- 
berg and  the  Wolfabronnen. 

Ghnntilly  ie  now  Ht  a  convenient  distance  of  only  three  or  four  miles  from 
the  Chemia  d'Jir  du  ftord,  and  is  an  ensy  ditour,  eTen  for  travellers  in  a 
hurrj,  en  rmtfe  from  Amiens  to  Paris.  Leaving  the  train  at  St.  Leo,  an 
omnibus  rattles  over  the  hilly  road  leading  to  the  village  ;  and  it  was  in  this 
repnblican  conveyance  that  we  made  our  entry,  an  American  party  of  ibree, 
with  agrand  clatter,  into  the  court-yard  of  the  Hotel  d'Angkterre. 

The  cold,  dark,  deserted  Salle  a  manger,  with  its  bare  stone  Root  and 
great  unlighted  chimney,  augnred  ill ;  but  the  speedy  appearance  of  ihe  land- 
lady, with  a  couple  of  bovgia,  an  illuminated  edition  of  good  humor  and 
hospitality,  followed^  in  the  natural  order  of  sequences  by  a  blazing  fire 
on  the  broad  hearth,  and  active  preparations  for  a  good  dii:nef,  soon  brought 
about  a  restoration  of  confidence.  The  evening  went  off  pleasantly  in  that 
inexhaustible,  after  dinner,  fireside  chat  of  travellers — the  stspte  whereof  i» 
to-day's  experience  and  to-morrow's  anticipations,  and  we  went  to  bed  fully 
prepared  to  enjoy  that  "  ban  repot"  which  every  eouaiderate  French  landlady 
wishes  ber  gnesis. 

Next  morning  the  black- eyed ^//e  de  tltamhre  showed  lis  a  Bborl  cut  lo 
the  ch&teau.  It  was  a  pleasant  road,  running  along  the  outskirts  of 'the 
town,  parallel  to  Ihe  main  street  within,  leading  us,  with  considerable  saving 
of  paving  stones  and  distance,  past  a  row  of  nice  rural  residences,  fronting 
nn  the  smooth  plain  that  intervenes  between  the  town  and  (he  forest  of 
Chantilly.  Presently  we  came  to  a  van  rnin,  whose  grand  proportions  and 
imposing  front,  as  it  stood  on  an  eminence  at  some  distance  from  the  town, 
led  us  to  suppose  it  the  remains  of  the  great  chateau,  which  we  knew  had 
been  destroyed  in  the  old  Revolution.  But  a  reference  to  Murrsy  proved 
it  to  be  only  the  ruins  of  the  stables — built  in  the  most  princely  style,  to 
contaiu  180  horses ;  and  even  now,  in  their  dilapidation,  roofless  and  crumb- 
ling, a  splendid  pile,  easily  to  he  mistaken  fur  a  palsce.  Speaking  of  Con- 
di's stables,  suggests  an  anecdote,  which  illustrates  some  traits  of  his  char- 
acter, and  perhaps  from  its  subject  matter,  may  be  appropriately  enough 
brought  in,  in  this  equestrian  connexion.  He  hated  a  punctilious  regard 
to  etiquette  and  the  tiresome  court  forms  of  his  day  ;  and  on  one  occaaioOf 
when  the  ceremonioas  Duke  de  Csndale,  who  was  making  him  a  visit,  and 
who  never  allowed  himself  to  speak  even  of  his  own  father,  the  Huks 
d'E  pern  on,  without  adding  the  word  Monsieur;  Cond^,  whose  patience 
was  quite  exhausted,  exclaimed — "Monsieur,  my  master  of  the  horse,  tell 
Monsieur,  my  coichraan,  to  harness  Measksurs,  my  horses,  to  the  carriage  I" 

Further  oo,  we  reached  the  gate  of  the  park,  and  by  virtue  of  a  HUtt  <f 
mtrie,  were  admitted  into  its  enclosure,  free  to  explore  its  Ipeanties  at  will. 
The  grounds  are  charmingly  disposed,  unlike  the  stiff  magnificence  of  Vet^ 
■lilies,  where  "  grove  nods  lo  grove,  each  alley  has  hs  brother" — with  \ea$ 
regard  to  mathematics,  and  more  deference  to  nature. 

It  was  Cond^  himseir  who  delighted  to  direct  their  arrangement  end  deeo* 
ration.  He  had  a  natural  fondness  for  gardening,  which  here  found  tmple 
room  for  its  exercise.  The  shady  aveoae^  the  entangled'  shrubbery,  tiw 
erystal  sheets  of  water,  the  cool  retreRts  and  sunny  lawns,  are  all  souvenirt 
of  the  hero.  True  it  is,  that  the  Chantilly  of  to-day  is  sadly  fallen  from  it« 
high  eaUte,  and  the  glowing  descriptions  of  Deaormeaus  and  Oourville,  who 
dwell  on  its  magnifioence  as  worthy  of  note,  even  in  the  extravagant  era  of 
Us  creation,  far  surpass  its  present  reality.  "  The  parterres  and  staldy 
Staines;  ike  prodigious  number  of  fountains  which  were  heard  night  and 
day,  and  whieh  were  ever  refreahing  the  air ;  the  grand  ecnal,  wbose 
woTi»  cg|t  upwards  of  4U^I00  Uvru  yearly ;"  of  tbeae,  the  Revolution  de- 
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stToyed  the  most.  "  But  nature,"  says  Lord  Mahon,  who  viiited  ChiDtillf 
with  a  reverent  enthusiasm,  "  does  not  yield  so  readily  to  tl\e  violence  of 
man,  and  knows  how  to  repair  his  rsTages.  Not  long  ago,  (in  September, 
ISil,)  I  could  still  find  scope  to  admire  itie  wild  receasea  of  that  unpruued 
forest,  those  limpid  and  gushing  streams,  those  light  green  Arbele  popli 
which  have  taken  root  amongst  the  ruins  of  the  Grand  Ch^eau,  and  whii 
now  surround  it  with  their  (]uivering  shade ;  those  mossy  paths,  and  thoaei 
htwthorne  bowers ;  those  gardens  restored  with  care,  and  where  the  moot] 
beautiful  orange  trees  and  the  most  brilliant  flowers  are  once  more  shedj 
ding  their  fragrance." 

In  the  midst  of  this  luxuriant  beauty  stood  formerly  two  palaces,  the 
Grand  Chateau  and  the  Petit  GtdUm,  as  they  were  called.  Of  these,  the 
former,  as  I  have  already  said,  was  long  since  destroyed.  The  indiscrimi- 
nate ravages  of  the  Revolution  were  fatal  to  its  preservation.  lis  useless 
Fplendor,  and  the  accumulations  of  ornament  end  art  which  it  contained, 
found  nn  favor  in  the  sight  of  the  republicans  of  '93.  Besides,  the  princely 
halls  of  Chant ilty  were  reminiscences  of  the  old  regime,  a  perpetual  souvenir 
(if  the  hated  Bourbons,  a  monument  of  a  doomed  aristocracy  and  ■  de- 
throned race.  Its  destruction  was  complete ;  a  palace  once,  and  now  ■ 
ruin — such  is  its  short  history.  But  though  lliua  blotted  from  almost  any 
traces  of  existence,  the  nssociations  that  surround  the  decaying  walls  are 
neither  few  nor  insignificant.  It  was  here  that  an  heroic  career  attained 
tbs  summit  of  its  grandeur  in  that  calm  retirement,  which  ia  the  crown  of  a 
niccessful  life.  After  thirty-five  years  of  action  aod  renown,  k  was  here 
that  Cond^,  in  the  enjoyment  of  kind  companioimhip,  the  recollection  of  in 
erentful  life,  and  the  practice  of  congenial  'pursuits,  solaced  and  enlivened 
his  old  age.  vLooking  back  from  this  quiet  retreat  up<Hi  the  scenes  of  hie 
past  career,  chectjaered  by  every  variety  of  fortune,  the  retrospect  can 
hardly  have  failed  to  astonish  even  himself.  We  can  imagine  the  veteran 
hero  retracing  the  steps  by  which  he  bad  mounted,  through  half  a  century 
of  toil,  to  the  eminence  of  his  fame ;  and  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  piotnre 
morevariedby  the  lights  aod  shadows  of  destiny,  than. that  which  such  a  eon* 
templation  vrould  athtd.  A  quiet  prelude  to  the  after  years  of  incessant 
activity  and  intrigue,  were  his  school  days,  in  the  old  provincial  city  of 
Bonrges,  where,  under  the  charge  of  La  Bouasiere,  and  "  stern  Father 
Pelletier,"  and  "  kind  Father  Goutier,"  he  learned  the  rudiments,  and  car- 
ried off  the  palm  amongst  the  crowd  of  acholara;  where,  too,  on  the  old 
Gothie  balustrade  of  Jacques  Cceurs's  mansion,  he  read,  and  perhaps 
adopted  aa  his  own,  the  inspiring  motto, 

"  A  nuUanla  Ocean,  iisn  inpoidble." 

From  this  opening  scene,  the  events  of  his  life  follow  in  quick  anccesnon. 
The  rash  generalship  of  the  armies  of  Picardy  and  Champagne  confided 
to  him,  an  inenperienced  youth  of  twenty,  less  from  any  ability  already  di»- 
played,  than  from  the  obsequious  policy  of  Mazariu,  then  fresh  in  his  dan- 
gerous authority,  and  anxioua  to  strengthen  his  new  ministry  by  a  league  , 
with  the  princes  of  the  blood ;  followoa  by  that  tremendous  victory  in  the 
forests  of  Rocroy,  which  made  him  the  first  captain  of  the  age,  and  the 
•trongeet  support  of  the  ambitious  Regency  of  Anne  of  Austria;  tbesao 
eewive  perils  and  triumphs  of  Thionville  and  Fribonrg ;  the  campaign  of  the 
Rhine ;  the  sieges  of  Dunkirk  and  Lerida ;  the  battle  of  Lens,  cdebraled  as 
one  of  the  most  glorions  which  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  could  boaat ;  these 
were  only  the  fint  fruits  of  a  harveat  of  renown.  The  dark,  unnatural  wars 
of  the  Fronde ;  the  subtle  intrigaes  of  the  Louvre,  ending  in  Cood^'a  dis- 
grace, defeat,  and  yeai  of  painftiJ  usprisonmeot,  whose  rigors  wevs  htightr 
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eoed  bf  a  knowledge  of  the  perils  of  his  frieads,  and  the  torturei  of  a  Inng 
■uspeuae,  follow  ihia  brillianl  period  lilie  sn  eclipse  ;  Hj^hteiied  only  b;  ilw 
heroic  exertions  of  Clemence  de  Maille  for  ihe  rescue  of  her  husband,  as 
admirable  and  as  successrul  al  lasl,  and  ae  worihy  of  praise,  as  his  ingrati- 
tude and  cold  neglect,  and  iinal  abHiidiinment  of  her,  nre  worthy  of  censure 
and  odiam.  The  relcMe  and  rebelliou  of  the  hero;  hia  brilliaiil  exploits  at 
the  head  of  the  SpsiiiKh  armies,  beginning  with  the  siege  of  Arras,  and  end- 
ing with  the  battle  of  the  Downs  ;  the  final  peace  nf  the  Pyrenees,  and  hia 
restoration  to  court  confidence  aud  favor,  merited  hy  his  last  campaigns, 
fought,  like  his  first,  for  the  glory  of  Fi-ance,  complete  the  catalogue  of  tlie 
achievements  and  vicissitudes  of  his  life.  The  Gascon  wa?  not  so  far  from 
the  truth,  who,  when  the  penurious  Duked'Enghien,  (Conde's  iton,)  olfereil 
a  reward  of  a  thousand  crowns  f.<r  the  best  iu^ciipdon  uu  the  victories  of 
bis  father,  presented  the  following  : 

"  Ponr  c616brer  taut  do  vertas. 
TanC  (le  hauts  fniu,  «t  Uint  da  K'nire, 
Mille  ^cui !  rien  qae  mille  6cns  I 
Ce  n'est  pom  uu  bdu  par  victoire!"    r 

Ader  so  turbulent  a  career,  the  retirement  of  Chantillj  was  to  Cond^  an 
Elysium  of  repose.  By  a  secret  article  in  tlie  Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  it 
bad  been  alipuUled  that  these  domains  should  be  given  up  to  the  king  upon 
his  paying  a  just  compensation  for  their  value;  and  Louis  XIV.,  whose  liking 
for  Chantilly  was  almost  as  great  as  that  of  Cond^  himself,  once  aaseried 
his  rights,  and  threatened  to  difpossess  his  favorite.  "  Sire,"  said  Cond^, 
"  You  are  the  master,  but  I  have  a  favor  to  ask  of  your  majesty — it  is  tu 
leave  me  at  Cbaniilly  as  your  bailiff!"  The  king  understood  the  answer, 
«Dd  had  the  generosity  and  good  sense  to  give  up  his  claim.  After  this,  he 
visited  the  veteran  in  his  retreat.  The  fotes  in  honor  uf  ibis  mark  of  royal 
condescension,  are  recorded  as  displays  of  unrivalled  magnificence,  worthy 
of  description  re  minute  and  glowing  as  that  in  which  Scott  has  iiomorial- 
ized  the  Elizabethan  festivities  of  iCenilworih.  During  their  progress, 
occurred  the  well-known  cittasirophe  of  Vatel,  the  moat  heroic  of  cooks; 
The  story  ia  well  told  by  Madame  de  Se'vign^,  and  deserves  a  record  as  ooa 
of  the  most  authentic  of  the  mcsioraAiViA  of  Chantilly. 

*- The  kiog  arTLTed  at  CbantiUy  nn  Thursilaj  evrning ;  tha  pramenade  and  the 
collation  serreil  \a  spots  car[)et ted  with  jonquils — nil  thia  went  alt  peifectly.  Thny 
supped;  there  werB  sevemt  tables  nt  ii'hich  the  ronet  was  wimtiug,  in  conse- 
quence of  more  dinncrB  beio;  rrqiiired  than  had  been  expected.  This  had  a  great 
•ITect  npoD  Vntel.  IleexctHiinpdaevei-nl  tiniea,  ■  My  honor  is  pone!  Hnre  ii  an 
affront  which  I  cannot  bear !'  He  said  t«  Oouivilk.  ■  My  bead  awimi ;  fur  twel>« 
nights  I  have  not  slept;  pray  assist  me  in  Riving  the  aiders.'  Gouiville  cooaoled 
him  as  well  as  he  cauld.  Tha  rooat  which  had  been  wnn ling,  natatThe  king's 
I  ihle,  but  at  the  twenty-fifth,  WHS  always  recnrring  to  his  tlioughta.  Gourvilla 
i:.furraod  Monsieur  le  Frinns  of  hia  atnte  of  mind.  Alonsiour  le  Prince  went  as 
far  as  Vatel*  own  chnmijer,  and  said  to  him,  '  Vatel,  nil  ia  going  on  well ;  nothing 
could  be  finer  than  tbe  kiag's  tapper.'  '  Monseigneur,'  replied  he.  '  ynnr  kindnea* 
overpowera  me.  I  know  that  tbe  roast  waa  wanting  at  two  of  the  tablea.'  ■  Not 
at  all,'  said  the  prince ;  'all  ia  going  on  perfectly  well ;  do  not  distress  yonrselk' 
Midnight  comes.  Tbe  fireworks  did  not  aucceed  ;  they  nre  covernd  by  a  cload; 
ttaey  cost  sixteen  tbmiaand  francs.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Vatel  goes 
about  every wbera  ;  he  fiuds  every  one  aslrep;  be  meets  a  little  boy  who  ia  bring- 
ing two  loads  of  len-fiBh  ;  be  inquires  of  him,  -Is  this  alt?'  ■  Yea,  sir,' replied 
tha  other,  not  knowing  that  Vntel  bad  sent  to  all  the  aon-port  towns.  Vatel  wain 
sometime;  the  other  purveyors  do  not  coma:  be  becomes  wildly  eaciied;  he 
thinks  t^e^^  will  lie  no  further  supply  :  he  finds  (iourville,  and  says  to  him,  •  Sir, 
I  shall  cevar  ^arrive  this  affront.'    OonivUle  iangba  at  him.    Vatel. goes  op  to  bis 
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room,  places  his  sivord  urinal  the  door,  and  rum  ir  through  his  hrart ;  baC  it  ma 
•nlj  m\  the  Iliird  strokn.  lur  ha  Ktia  hiinatitrtwo  which  were  not  mnrtst ;  he  fulls 
to  the  grouDd  drad.  The  seit-flsb,  iMwever.  nirive  froio  hII  sidt)*  ;  Vatet  ia  WHnted 
to  dJBlriliute  them  ;  they  go  tu  his  room  ;  tbej  knock  ;  thejr  break  ojien  the  door ; 
tbejr  6nd  him  bathed  in  hia  own  blood  ;  they  rush  to  the  prince,  who  is  in  despair. 
*  *  *  *  He  menlJuD^  it  tniiuriifiilly  to  the  king  ;  Ihey  any  it  is  to  be  altribu- 
tad  to  too  high  a  sense  of  honor,  accord. ng  tu  his  views ;  they  apjiluud  his  charvc- 
Mr ;  •ODH)  pniae,  and  others  blante  bia  courage.''* 

.Aller  this  royal  visit,  there  was  little  to  distarh  the  qaiet  or  Chantillj 
duriDg  the  last  years  of  Conde's  life.  On  hia  death,  which  happened  the 
llih  of  December,  1686,  his  aon,  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  became  its  pro- 
prietor. He  enlarged  and  embellished  the  Petit  Ckdtum,  which  stood  at  a 
litlledirtsncefiom  theCrrnndCAfffeoN,  andiiill  remains.  It  is  by  nnnieana 
insignificant  in  ils  proportions,  DolwithMiantiiii^  its  appellation,  which  was 
giren  it  only  to  dislingiiish  it  from  its  larger  neighbor.  It  is  surrounded  by 
the  waters  of  a  little  lake,  in  whose  ctenr  depths  its  (^uainl,  einborate  archi- 
tecture ia  funcifully  reflected.  The  old  atnte  rooma  in  the  interior  took 
rather  dingy  and  desolate,  but  there  are  many  souvenirs  of  Cond^  still 
remaiBing  to  give  them  an  intere.qt,  apart  from  their  carving,  and  gilding,  and 
Louis  Quatnrze  furniture.  Of  these  the  most  conspicuous  is  the  great  ivory 
hilted  sword  of  the  hero,  a  wenpnn  of  most  formidable  dimenaions.  a  silent 
memento,  not  only  of  the  courage  of  Cond^,  but  of  the  daring  and  chivalry 

In  the  long  gallery  of  pictures,  repreMuting  the  exptoita  of  the  grent 
Coude,  is  a  curious  one,  of  which  Lord  Mahun  gives  the  history,  ssfullows: 

"  The  Duke  d'Knghina  did  not  choose  to  omit  in  the  piclnres,  which  by  bit 
orders  w«re  iMinied,  r^ipres  anting  the  history  of  his  futher.nny  of  the  ureal  actiena 
which  Cond8  had  perforitied  at  the  head  of  the  Spanish  nrmjes.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  would  not  venture  10  exnose  to  the  ejet  of  nil  France,  the  exploits  which 
hud  been  directed  ngiiiiist  hf  rself.  I'be  pninler  niutd  not  find  any  ineHns  for  re- 
oanciliag  the  wishes  of  the  Dake  wiih  his  smiplea.  ICn):blen  himself,  Btipplied 
aiBfy  happy  devico  for  this  ubjort.  The  Muse  ot'Histnry  is  represented  sB  tearing 
with  iiulitiDHtion,  and  flinging  f^r  from  her.  the  IfarRi  ofn  book  which  abe  holda  in 
her  bnnds.  On  these  leiives  ore  written, — •  ihc  Ruiif f  of  CHinbrny;— the  Relief  of 
ValpDcinnnea, — the  Retreat  frnm  before  Arroa;' — wbitu  in  the  centre  of  the  picture 
Condg  is  seen  to  stnnd.  using  alt  his  efforts  to  impose  silence  on  Fame,  who,  with 
a  tmrapet  in  her  hand,  pcrvUts  in  publishing  his  other  e^iiloits  against  Fraace."        > 

Chantillj  is  now,  (or  wao,  before  the  Resolution  nf  February,)  the  pr(^ 
p^Ttyofthe  Duke  d'Aumale,  the  third  son  of  Loiiis  Philippe.  In  a  suite  of 
tpariments,  fitted  up  in  the  utmost  luxuriance  and  comfort  which  modern 
taste  could  devise,  contrasting  strangely  with  the  bare  splendor  of  the  old 
laloona  and  galleries,  hang  the  trophies  of  the  present  heroic  proprietor,  won 
in  the  bloody  Algerian  campaigns,  and  exhibited  by  way  of  eet-olf  against 
the  more  ponderous  relics  of  the  great  captain.  The  enthusiastic  touriat 
enntempUtes  in  close  proximity  the  sabre  of  Conde  and  the  pistols  and 
bolsters  of  Monsieur  le  due  d'Aumale  ! 

The  present  ownership  of  Chanlilly  is  a  mystery.  How  came  this  fair 
domain,  with  all  its  souvenirs  of  greatness, its  precious  heir-looms  of  more 
thin  royal  worth,  into  the  hands  of  an  uncongenial  and  remote  (losseasorf 
the  wealth  nf  a  Conde  the  inheritance  of  a  younger  son  of  (be  hotise  of 
Orleans,  a  bonrgeois  duke,  the  son  of  an  accidental  king?  The  answer  to 
this  question  involves  a  dark  enigma,  difficult  to  solve,  perhaps  never 
to  be  solved,  and  a  story  of  calamity,  perhaps  of  crime.     A  story,  whose 
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sombre  details,  its  minutis  of  certain  horror  and  coiijectura]  guilt,  fit  it  to 
be  told  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  tangled  forest,  that  withiD  sight  of  the 
^Biid  ch&teau  liAs  its  dark  crest  ngainst  the  sky.  There,  in  some  wild  soli- 
tude,  cavernous  with  damp  shade,  and  spectral  with  misshapen  forms  of 
nature,  might  be  whispered  the  tale  which  I  am  about  to  relate,  and  wbich 
includes  the  tragic  catastrophe  of  the  house  of  Coode,  and  shows  the  fiile 
deeds  of  Chantilly,  as  many  think,  stained  with  the  blood  of  an  innocent  victim. 
L0C19  JosGPU  Henbi  de  Boubbun,  Prince  de  Cende,  the  last  of  the 
CoDd^s,*  was  born  at  Paris  the  13th  of  April,  1756.  His  father,  a  zealous 
BUpporter  of  the  throne  and  its  prerogatives,  still  survived  when  the  Revo* 
lution  of '90  made  a  prisoner  of  the  King  and  vagabonds  of  the  noblesse. 
Both  falber  and  son  emigrated.  Tha  latter  fought  on  the  side  of  legitimacy, 
and  during  the  campaign  of  '93  was  wounded  at  the  attack  of  Berscheim. 
In  J800  he  went  to  England,  and  there  awaited  Ihe  Restoration.  During 
this  interval  of  exile,  he  received,  in  1804,  the  news  of  the  cruel  condemofr- 
tion  vid  execution  of  bis  only  son,  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  that  unfortunaie 
youth,  the  memory  of  whose  tragic  fate  hangs  like  a  curse  over  the  dark 
walls  and  ramparii)  of  Vincennes.  It  was  thus  that  this  unhappy  man  wit- 
nessed the  extinction  of  bis  race,  and  foresaw,  in  bis  own  death,  the  end  of 
the  moat  illustrious  branch  of  the  Bourbons.  On  returning;  to  France,  his 
estates  and  rank  were  restored,  and  the  aged  prince  divided  hiji  residence 
between  his  hotel  in  Paris,  and  hia  ch&teaux  at  St.  Leo  and  Chanlilly,  living 
in  quiet  and  inaction,  taking  no  part  in  the  politics  of  the  day,  or  in  public 
aSairsof  any  sort.  Upon  thia  life  of  tranquillity  and  repose,  broke  the  storm 
of  the  Revolution  of  1830.  The  old  man,  a  royalist  at  heart,  and  whose 
whole  career  had  borne  witness  to  his  loyalty,  but  now  infirm  and  inactive, 
was  unequal  in  this  crisis,  even  to  an  avowal  of  his  opinions;  he  was  un- 
certain, undecided,  irresolute,  and  the  people  had  conquered  and  the  King 
fled,  before  he  had  recovered  from  the  first  surprising  and  confusing  shock. 
But  not  entirely  owing  to  the  feebleness  of  age  01  the  lisliessness  of  tnnui 
was  his  irresolution.  In  spite  of  the  facts  that  "  an  Orleans  had  voted  for 
the  death  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  another  Orleans  had  fought  under  the  flag  of 
Duraouriez,"  he  had  become  strangely  bound,  against  his  inclinations  and 
contrary  to  the  whole  spirit  of  his  life,  to  this  family,  the  descendants  of  the 
abhorred  Egaliie,  whom  the  events  of  July  and  the  ruin  of  the  Bourbons 
,  were  to  make  sovereign.  The  affections  of  Cond^  were  in  the  right  place, 
for  we  must  still  reckon  amongst  the  virtues  the  loyalty  that  endures  reproach, 
and  survives  disgrace  \  hia  sympathies  were  with  the  dethroned  monarch  and 
his  abandoned  family  :  the  name  of  Charles  X.  brought  sadness  to  his  heart, 
and  teara-  to  his  eyes,  and  the  mournful  exclamation  to  his  lips — "  I  have 
lived  long  enough;  to  behold  two  Revolutions — it  is  loo  much!"  But 
destiny,  ofieu  two- fold,  held  him  tn  fetters  of  necessity  from  open  opposition 
to  the  new  dynasty;  paralyzed  his  purposes;  defeated  hia  will ;  and  the  last 
of  the  Cond^s,  whose  place  in  the  moment  of  danger  was  at  the  side  of 
his  king,  was  chained  to  a  spiritless  inaction  through  the  artful  intrigues  of 
a  conning  and  unscrupulous  woman. 

For  a  long  time  the  old  Prince  de  Cond^  had  been  governed  by  that  ab- 
solute and  tyrannical  sway  which  commences  in  the  abandonment  uf  passion, 
and  is  fixed  by  the  force  of  habit,  The  Baronesse  de  Feuch^res,  a  woman 
of  rate  beauty,  ready  wit,  and  a  resolute  spirit,  bad  obtained  this  empire  over 

•  In  the  DimtiTo  tbst  followB,  I  liBve  Snwn  U.rge\3  froin  tha  deUile  (ji»en  in  ihe  Cmmt 
Cdekra  to  tbe  cue  of  Madime  dB  Fcac)i£ra> ;  aad  alM  from  tM  HiMoln  des  Dix  Ad^l  b^ 
Laak  B line,  wlio  devotu  Ilia  greBlirpanof  a  chapter  totbe  iBveMigwion  of  tlils  mjMaciooft 
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hi*  affeciions  ami  his  will.  Or  English  parents,  but  of  obscure  and  doubtful 
origin,  from  a  second  or  third  rate  actress  nl  Covent  Garden,  she  had  rieea 
to  thia  poaitioQ  of  fortune  and  influence.  Sucb  instances  are  not  rare.  In 
our  own  daj  we  hare  seen  ■  ballet  dancer  hissed  frooi  the  boards  of  the 
Grand  O^ert,  to  reappear  the  reigning  star  of  the  most  reiined  court  of  the 
continent  Failing  of  the  applausea  of  the  pit,  by  some  brilliant  coupt 
d'tstai,  these  merttlees  daughters  of  the  stage  captivate  the  hearts  of  princea, 
and  usurp  the  prerogatives  of  queens.  The  Baione^e  de  Feucheres  was 
one  of  the  moat  euccessfu],  and  wiser  than  many  of  her  claaa.  Not  unmind* 
ful  of  the  fickleness  of  passion,  and  the  caprices  gf  fortune,  she  had  turned 
to  the  best  accoant  the  complaisance  of  ber  loier.  A  legacy  of  the  domains 
of  Sdint  Leu  and  Buissy,  in  1624,  end  of  various  other  sums  in  the  next 
year,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  a  million  of  francs;  were  the  substBiitial 
proc^a  of  his  regard.  But  the  limit  of  the  baroness'  expectations  was  not 
reached  by  this  princely  muniSceixe.  The  revenues  of  the  Forest  of 
Enghien,  besides  other  estates,  of  greater  or  less  value,  were  the  next  de- 
mands uptHi  the  reaources  and  the  good  nature  of  her  lover.  But  in  the 
midst  of  this  successful  career,  a  small  but  threatening  cloud  appeared  ou 
the  horizon  of  her  prospects.  The  Princes  de  Rohan,  the  fiesi  heirs  of  the 
Duke  de  Bourbon,  already  looked  with  a  jealous  eye  on  the  rapid  encroach- 
ments which  this  ambitious  woman  was  making  upon  their  vested  rights. 
Little  by  little,  the  iahetitauce  of  the  Condes  was  being  shorn  of  some  of 
its  mfist  lucrative  dependencies,  and  bid  fair  to  come  down  despoiled  of  its 
most  substantial  features.  The  oppoallioD  of  these  expectant  beira  to  the 
validity  of  the  legacies  in  her  favor  was  loo  apparent  an  intention  to  escape 
the  notice  of  the  baroness.  Forewarned  she  waa  forearmed.  A  woman,  a 
,  coquette,  an  intrigante ;  with  wit,  and  an  established  position,  and  still  uu- 
wasted  cbarms,  she  was  not  elsily  to  be  diiven  from  the  field  by  these  oppo- 
nents, whose  rights  were  all  contingent,  and  whose  resources  were  only  in 
eipectancy.  She'  sat  about  devising  means  for  her  permanent  security. 
What  were  these  means  a^^  what  their  success,  we  shall  presently  see. 

Between  the  Duke  de  Bourbon  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  Louis  Philippe, 
(Comte  de  Neuilly  of  the  present  dale,  ci-devant  Roi  des  Fran^ais,)  ttiere 
existed  little  eympatby  or  friendship.  The  latter  was  separated  from  his 
kinsman  by  virtue  of  his  dissimilar  career,  and  his  opposite  ideas,  associa- 
tions and  expectations,  and  a  formal  intercourse  only  was  maintained  between 
the  two  families.  As  to  Madame  de  Feucberes,  she  waa  not  so  much  as  re- 
ceived at  the  Palais  Royal,  the  residence  of  Louis  Philippe.  Scrupulous  in 
the  practice  of  domestic  virtues,  this  irreproachable  pere  de  famille  had  re- 
garded as  a  scandal  her  unconcealed  ascendency  at  the  little  court  of  St. 
Leu,  and  had  refused  to  admit  her  into  the  correct,  though  punctilious  circle 
of  which  he  was  tbe  centre.  But  of  what  avail  are  the  rules  of  a  conven- 
tional morality  against  the  considerations  of  absorbing  interest  T  This  same 
Uadame  de  Feuch^res,  frowned  on  and  repulsed  in  1822,  excluded  from  the 
saloons  of  ihe  Palais  Royal,  or  the  leas  restrained  familiarities  of  Neuilly, 
becomes,  in  ISiiO,  the  friend  and  con5dante  of  the  exemplary  Duke,  and  the 
pious  Duchess  of  Orleans!  The  paths  that  seemed  so  widely  separated 
before,  suddenly  unite,  and  the  formidable  differences  of  rank  are  merged 
in  a  common  ambition.  The  ejqilanaiioti  of  this  riddle  is  easy.  AInrnied 
by  ihe  apprehensions  alluded  to,  and  anxious  to  guaranty  her  doubtful  ex- 
pectations, and  provide  against  faial  emergencies,  no  safer  or  wiser  plan 
could  be  devised  than  that  to  which  Madame  de  Feuchcres  had  recourse. 
it  was  nothing  less  than  this  :  to  secure  the  favor  of  the  most  influential 
luuly  in  Fraoce,  and  their  strong  support  of  her  interests,  in  the  nature  of 
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an  actire  gratitude  fnr  benefits  conferred.  Her  scheme  was  soon  matured, 
and  iu  develnpement  furnislies  ihe  snlutinn  of  many  difiiciiUies,  the  recon- 
cilement of  nian;  cnnflicting  facts  in  thin  strange  history.  Wiih  the  consent 
and  active  co-operniion  of  the  Duke  of  Octeana,  and  the  aasurances  nf  a  firm 
regiird  and  the  gratitude  of  a  mother  on  the  part  of  the  UiiclieM,  Madams 
de  Peucheres,  in  a  letter,  at  once  artful,  imperious  and  tender,  presaea  upon 
her  aged  lover  a  strange  and  unanticipated  Ktep,  no  other  than  ihe  adoptitm 
of  an  heir  to  his  tides  and  fortune,  and  that  heir,  the  ynung  Duked'Atunale, 
the  third,  son  of  Louis  Philippe  d'Orleaus!  This  proposal  was  most  oi>- 
DOxiouB  to  the  Duke  de  Bourbon.  The  advantage  which  the  artful  baron- 
ess would  gain  he  may  not  have  fully  discerned,  nr  he  might  have  been  in* 
different  to ;  but  to  leare  the  inheritance  of  ihe  Condes  to  a  family  which 
had  been  conspicuous  amongst  the  enemies  of  the  nnbility  and  the  throne, 
seemed  to  him  "a  furfeiture,  and  almost  an  impiety."  Little  accustomed, 
however,  to  resist  the  snlicitaiions,  or  contradict  the  plans  of  Madame  de 
Feuch^res,  in  spite  of  his  repugnance  and  better  judgment,  and  the  claim  of 
his  rightful  heirs,  he  found  himself  gradually  drawn  into  the  desired  acqui- 
escence. Finally,  as  a  Inst  resource,  he  overcame  tlieresirainls  of  etiquette, 
and  with  a  despajring  candor,  he  threw  himself  on  the  generosity  of  the 
I>uke  of  Orleans,  in  the  hope  of  extricnting  himself  from  the  consequences 
ofe  promise,  estortcd  almost  by  compulsion.  With  ibis  view  lie  writes  a 
letter,  in  which  he  characlerizen  the  proposed  arrangement  as  inliuiielj 
painful  to  him,  {injinwunt  penible.)  confesses  that  it  was  concluded  by 
Hadarae  de  Feucheres  without  his  consent,  and  with  premalitre  basie.  and 
appeals  to  the  generosity,  the  friendahip,  the  delicacy  of  feeling  of  hia 
kinsman  to  extricate  him  from  an  affair  so  tormenting  and  barrassing,  and 
to  obtain  from  the  barouesa,  what  he  w^  himself  unable  to  gain,  a  promise 
of  freedom  from  further  importunity  on  a  subject  which  threatened  him  with 
misery  for  the  re.tt  of  his  days.  As  the  result  ofthia  appeal,  and  ostensibly 
to  plead  the  cause  of  the  prince,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  soon  after  the 
receipt  of  this  letter,  had  an  interview  with  t^  baroness,  at  Ihe  Palais 
Bourbon,  in  presence  of  a  witness.  The  father  of  the  proposed  heir,  with 
a  magnanimous  and  disinterested  modei^ty,  declined  the  oifered  inheritance, 
and  implored  the  benefactress  of  his  son  to  ceaae  her  etforts  iu  his  behalf; 
but  the  iailexible  baroness  was  deaf  to  his  entreaties,  and  Luuis  Philippe 
resigned  himself  so  far  to  the  fortunate  destiny  that  was  thrust  upon  bis  fa- 
roily,  as  to  direct  his  "  homme  d'aHuires,"  M.  Oupin  aiiie  to  prepare,  but  ill 
themoslprivatentanner,  the  draught  of  a  List  will  and  testament  in  furor  of  the 
Duke  d'Aumale  to  receive  the  signature  of  Conde.  Thus,  the  last  hope  of 
the  prince  was  cut  off.  At  hn  next  interview  with  Madame  de  Feucheres, 
a  terrible  scene  occurred,  such  as  only  a  sense  of  confidence  betrayed,  and 
love  repaid  by  ingratitude  and  treachery,  can  provoke.  At  Inst  the  old  roan 
yielded  ;  the  chains  were  rivetied  too  strongly ;  he  resigned  himself  to  their 
inexorable  clasp;  and  on  the  day  fullowing,  the  :tOih  August,  ISSO,  he  exe- 
cuted, in  due  fiirni,  a  testament  hy  which  the  Duke  d'Aum'ile  was  created 
bis  universal  heir,  and  a  legacy  at  the  same  time  assured  to  Madame  de  Feu- 
cheres of  about  2,0fm,000  of  francs ! 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  the  Revolution  of  July  occurred,  and 
such,  in  part,  the  explanation  of  the  doubtful  and  unhappy  position  of  tb« 
Prince  de  Conde  ;  such  the  connexion  of  mutual  interest  and  expectation 
between  the  adventurous  baronesa  and  the  new  dynasty. 

Theneutrality  of  theDukede  Bourbon  secured  him  from  attack  by  either 
party,  his  person  and  property  were  respected,  and  the  whirlwind  passed  on 
its  destructive  way  without  disturbing  the  outward  calm  of  hia  existeaca. 
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But  the  contest  in  hid  own  Teelings  had  been  severe  and  tempeatuoas.  It 
was  not  only  the  choice  between  monnrch;  tnd  liberHliiim,  between  the 
BourboDH  ind  (heir  CnemieR,  tbnt  distressed  him  ;  but  the  necessity  of  for- 
■akin^  a  ramiiyio  which  he  whs  bound  bjr  those  lies  of  kindred,  and  lojalty, 
■od  aflection,  which  ii  would  be  dishonor  to  riolate,  r<ir  another  which  he 
deiuied  in  fact,  but  to  whose  interests  he  was  pledged  by  deliberste  and 
£irnai  seta,  confirmed  bj  sanctiotis,  universally  regnrdcd  as  the  most  em- 
phatic in  the  power  of  a  man  to  give.  But  the  resioraiion  of  peace  rendered 
icqaievcence  in  the  new  order  of  things  neceMary  ;  the  Duke  de  Bourbon 
give  in  his  adheaiim  to  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe;  bis  rights  were 
con6rmed,  and  he  returned  the  even  tenor  of  hia  life,  so  TesrAilly  interrupted. 
Only  his  relations  with  Madame  de  Peucheres  seem  to  have  suffered  strange 
■Iteration.  Towards  her,  though  atill  afTectionale,  his  manntr  was  resirained 
and  fiirced  ;  his  conRdence  reserved  ;  the  sound  of  her  name  even,  Appeared 
to  strike  htm  painfully.  There  was  no  open  rupture  between  them,  but  it 
was  evident  that  privaiu  quarrels  were  not  infrequent.  The  diike'e  Venus 
had  developed  the  latent  virago  qualities  that  are  sometitnes  ingredient,  as 
psychologists  tell  us,  In  the  most  sers^  hie  tempers.  These  symptomsof  dia- 
sensioD  were  apparent  to  all  the  inmates  of  St.  I.eu.  Finally,  the  duke 
rarprised  two  of  his  most  attached  domestics  b^  the  news  that  he  intended 
takingalong  journey,  which,  from  the  secrecy  with  which  it  wasto  he  accom- 
pliitiMi,  bore  more  resemblance  to  a  flight.  From  the  whole  houfiehold  it 
waa  to  be  studioi^lj  concealed,  but  from  no  one  more  strictly  than  Madame 
de  Feucberes,  Pending  its  arrangements,  some  strange  circumstances  hap- 
pened, which  excited  gloomy  conjectures  and  appreheiixions  in  the  chftteau. 
An  inflamed  eye,  (Vail  en  tang,)  as  to  the  cause  of  which,  the  duke,  for 
tome  reaMin  or  other,  first  prevaricated,  and  afterwards  inconsistently  ex- 
plained — a  strange  mark  of  tenderness,  though,  by  the  way,  if  atiributabte 
to  the  lovely  Saronne ;  a  letter  pushed  secretly  under  the  door  leading  from 
■  private  staircase  into  bis  chamber,  which,  when  carried  to  the  prince,  threw 
htm  into  a  violent  agitation  ;  most  of  all,  a  desire  which  he  expressed  to 
Manoury,  his  valet  de  ekambre,  that  he  ahould  sleep  at  the  door  of  his  room. 
Manoury.  though  a  ftiithful  aervant,  objected,  like  a  true  selfish  Freoch- 
nui,  on  the  ground  of  etiquette,  saying,  that  it  would  appear  very  odd,  atid 
that  such  a  duty  fell  to  the  lot  of  Lecomte,  the  valet  de  serviee.  The  duke 
did  not  insist,  but  the  order  was  not  given  to  Lecomte.  He  had  been  la- 
irodueed  into  the  ch&ieau  by  Madame  de  Peucheres. 

Everything  was  finally  arranged  for  the  departure  of  the  duke.  A  million 
of  francs,  in  bank  notes,  had  been  provided;  a  skilful  plan  of  deception  ma- 
tured, to  render  delay  or  detection  impossible ;  the  31st  of  August  fixed  upon 
as  the  day  for  carrying  into  execution  the  well-arranged  movement ;  and  (he 
perplexed  old  prince  hoped,  on  the  first  of  September,  to  be  well  on  the  road 
towards  Genera,  out  of  the  clutches  of  his  troublesome  legatees  and  heirs 
m  Ittalite.  Ooce  safely  beyond  the  persecuiions  of  Madame  de  Feucberes, 
and  m  few  resolute  strokes  of  the  pen  could  undo  the  mischief  he  lamented. 

The  26lh  srrtved ;  the  morning  was  signalized  by  another  seine  between 
the  duke  snd  the  baroness,  mysierioos  and  violent ;  bm  its  effects  passed 
ofT,  and  at  dinner,  amongst  a  circle  of  friends,  the  old  man  was  gay  and  un- 
restrained. In  the  evening  he  played  at  whist,  Madame  de  Feucberes 
foroiin^  one  of  the  party  ;  he  was  more  than  usually  lively  and  eflable,  and 
at  a  Inle  hour  retired  from  the  saloon,  with  the  cheerful  salutation,  "  A 
iemain!" 

His  physician,  the  Chevalier  Bonnie,  and  the  valet,  Lecomte,  attended 
him  in  hi*  chamber.    He  retired  as  tisaal ;  and  tottiequeationof  Lecoratev- 
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"At  what  hour  will  joai  highneis  be  called!"  replied,  with  b'u  ususl 
tranquillity,  "  At  eight  o'clock." 

The  chamber  of  the  Duke  de  Bourbon  was  on  thtA  second  floor  of.  the 
chtLteau.  It  communicated  by  a  narrow  passage  with  an  ante- chamber. 
This  ante-chamber  opened  on  one  side  through  a  email  dresain^-room  oa 
the  grtiad  hall  of  the  chateau  ;  on  the  other  upon  a  private  ataircase.  lead- 
ing below,  to  the  floor  containing  the  apartment  of  Madame  de  Feucbdrea, 
and  her  niece,  Madame  de  Flaesans;  and  thence  lo  a  corridor  conduotiDj 
to  the  outer  court.  Immediately  under  the  duke's  bedroom  wisre  those  of 
the  Abb^  Briant,  secretary  to  the  baroness,  and  some  donieBlica  attached 
particularly  to  her  service. 

lo  this  night  of  the  26th  August,  no  unusual  noises  disturbed  the  in- 
mates i>f  St.  Leu.  The  ffordes-chasse  took  their  customary  rounds  in 
the  park  surrounding  the  chlteau.and  found  ereryibing  quiet  and  in  order; 
within,  a  profound  calm  reigned  throughout. 

Iq  the  morning  at  eight  o'clock,  the  punctual  Lecomte  knocked  at  the 
duke's  door.  There  was  no  reply.  "Monseigneur  is  sound  asleep,"  he 
eaid  to  himself;  "  it  would  be  s  pity  to  disturb  him." 

Twenty  minutes  afier,  he  returned  with  the  doctor,  Bonnie;  they  passed 
through  the  dressing- room,  of  which  Lecomte  kept  the  key,  and  knocked 
again  at  the  inner  door,  which  was  bolted.     Still  no  reply. 

Alarmed  at  this  strange  silence,  they  roused  Madame  de  Feuch^rea. 
She  joined  them  in  a  moment  of  two,  eu  dlshabiUe;  "  w^en  be  hears  mj 
f  oice,"  said  she,  "  he  will  answer."  She  herself  knocked  at  the  door,  aiKl 
called  atoud:  "  Ouvrtz,  Monseig-neur !  ouprex!  e'est  mot!  c'est  moil" 
sun  no  reply. 

The  alarm  spread  through  the  ch^Ueau ;  the  whole  household  assembled 
at  the  fatal  door ;  a  bar  of  iron  was  brought ;  the  panels  broken  in ; 
Bonnie  ajid  the  others  entered. 

The  room  was  almost  dark;  the  shutters  were  closed,  but  a  wax  candle, 
placed  behind  a  screen,  stilt  burned  on  the  hearth  ;  by  its  faint  light  thej 
saw  that  the  bed  was  empty,  and  on  further  observation  the  Duke  de  Bour- 
bon was  discovered,  apparently  standing  by  the  window,  his  right  cheek 
leaning  againat  the  inside  shutter,  hia  head  slightly  inclined,  in  the  position 
of  a  man  who  is  listening. 

They  threw  open  the  windows  on  llie  opposite  side  of  the  room ;  the 
light  of  the  morning  poured  in,  and  revealed  a  frightful  spectacle.  The 
duke  was  not  standing,  but  hanging — suspended  from  the  bar  of  the  shut- 
ters, by  two  handkerchiefs,  one  tied  within  the  other;  his  head  had  fallen 
on  bis  breast;  his  face  was  pale;  his  knees  bent;  his  feet  just  touched  the 
ctKiet.     Succoi:  was  useless  ;  he  had  ceased  to  live. 

Bo  dreadful  a  sight  distracted  the  whole  household.  Madame  de  Feu- 
ch^res  was  naturally  in  hysterics.  There  was  presence  of  mind  enough, 
however,  onthe  part  of  somebody,  to  summon  the  authorities  of  St.  Leu, 
to  take  judicial  a>gaizance  of  so  fearful  acataslrc^he.  Before  ten  o'clock  they 
bad  arrived,  and  the  chamber  of  the  unfortunate  duke  was  converted  into 
a  tribunal  of  investigation.  The  state  of  the  hoAj  was  examined,  Man- 
oury,  Bonnie,  and  Madame  de  Feuchiires  gave  their  evidence  in  due  form, 
and  after  a  protracted  deliberation,  the  procureur-gen^ral,[who,  on  the  news 
reaching  Paris,  had  received  instructions  from  the  king  to  attend  in  person 
upon  the  inquest,  reported  to  M.  Dupont  de  I'Gure,  then  keeper  of  the 
seals,  aa  the  result  of  hia  researches,  mainly  as  follows :  That  the  Duke  de 
Bourbon  bad  come  to  hia  death  by  strangulation ;  that  there  were  no  traces 
of  violence  on  bis  person,  or  disorder  in  the  furniture  of  the  room  ;  that 
the  dooi  leading  into  the  chamber  was  bolted  as  osuol ;  that  ihe  death  of 
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the  duke  was  his  own' act.  Betides  lliis  sumniBry,  the  procureur-g^n^rat 
gsTe  ID  detail  the  deposltious  of  the  witaeasee,  both  as  to  the  event?  of  the 
morning  of  the  27th,  and  as  la  the  Mate  of  miod  of  the  duke  previuus  to 
that  date,  and  argued  from  the  melancho);  which  he  waa  aaid  tu  have  maai- 
futed,  a  cert&in  evidence  of  suicidal  intentioaa. 

The  obsequies  of  the  last  of  the  Coades  were  performed  with  a  jaat  so- 
lemnilf.  U is  heart  was  carried  to  Cbsniill;;  and  there  the  Abbfc  P6lier, 
his  almoner,  delitered  a  funeral  discourse.  The  audieace  was  iargn,  and 
distinguished;  a  melancholy  silence  prevailed;  and  how  startling  was  the 
impression,  wheti  the  abb6,  in  a  voice  full  of  solemnity  and  assuranoe,  de- 
elired,  "  that  the  Duke  de  Buurbaa  was  innocent  of  his  death  in  the  sight 
of  God  r 

la  fact,  not  onl;  in  (he  mind  of  this  priest,  the  tDonrner  and  the  eulo- 
giser  of  aa  aOectionsle  and  beoeToletit  benefactor,  but  in  tniny  others, 
eapeciaily  in  the  Inquisitive  circles  of  Paris,  hehind  this  idea  of  suicide,  so 
coQTincingly  displayed  by  the  court  physicians,  and  magistTates,  and  law- 
jitt,  there  lurked  dark  suspicions  of  crime — and  undefined,  vague  conjec- 
tures of  treachery  and  midnight  murder.  Sinister  murmurs  multiplied  in 
ill  parts ;  they  gained  ground  ;  the  decision  of  the  authorized  inquest  was 
reviewed  aad  appealed  from  ;  at  last  it  became  the  subject  of  I^sl  investi- 
gaiion,  in  the  proceedings  instituted  by  the  Princes  de  Rohan,  to  set 
■ude  the  will  of  the  Duke  de  Bourbon,  on  (he  ground  of  undue  influ- 
ence and  coercion.  M.  IJeanequin,  in  bis  brilliant  arguments  before  tha 
court  of  Premiire  imtaHee,  on  behalf  of  the  heirs-at-law,  resumed  the  ex- 
amtnation  of  the  mystery,  less  in  its  bearings  upon  the  civil  claiins  of  his 
elieats,  than  aa  an  act  of  justice  to  an  illustrious  name,  stained  ffith  the 
reproach  of  &  cowardly  and  ignominious  death ;  for  the  purpose,  too,  or 
(iviDg  to  the  dread  suspicioDs  that  enveloped  this  dark  tragedy  a  definite 
Iwoi  and  expression,  that  might,  perhaps,  evoke  from  the  darknesa  thai 
ibdiered  them,  the  actors  and  instigators  of  the  crime.  This  review, 
•earcbiog  and  ingenious,  disclosed  an  array  of  facta  and  circumstaocefl, 
which,  though  hardly  sufficient  to  fix  the  charge  of  ascertained  gujll,  casb 
a  deep  shadow  of  suspicion,  upon  the  principal  jigurmte  ia  the  scenea  we 
bare  already  described. 

The  explanation  of  the  Duke  de  Bonrbon's  death  by  the  supposition  of 
his  saieide,  had  been  assiduously  upheld  by  Madame  de  Feucbdres,  from 
the  moment  of  its  fearful  discovery.  The  door  bolted  from  within;  the 
ailence  that  had  reigned  unbroken  through  the  house  during  the  whole  of 
the  flight  BO  fatal  to  its  master  ;  the  spirits  of  the  duke,  shattered  b;  the 
events  of  Jul/,  and,  ever  since,  disturbed  and  unnatural;  these  were  ad- 
ranc«(I  as  indisputable  proofs  of  his  having  died  by  his  own  hand,  a  victim 
Utbe  exaggerated  forebodings  and  chagrins  that  had  oppressed  him.  But 
the  whole  tenfflr  of  bis  character  and  life,  it  was  argued,  "ok  conlraire," 
were  opposed  to  this  hypothesis.  It  is  not  common  for  old  men  to  rash 
precipitately  into  the  graves  that  wait  for  (hem  at  so  small  a  distance ;  nor 
*u  there  anything  in  the  outward  behavior  of  the  duke  to  indicate  the. 
pnrpose  of  eel  Meet  ruction.  The  joorney  for  which  be  had  made  such 
elaborate  preparations,  the  well-arranged  plan  of  his  departure,  extendiD^ 
lo  the  minutest  details,  it  would  be  absurd  to  regard  as  only  a  ruse  to  cover 
(be  MspicioD  of  his  fatal  intentions,  especially  as  they  were  known  but  to 
'*o  or  three  persons,  and  (hose  the  easiest  to  deceive  by  far  less  laborious  a 
pocns.  Besides,  the  old  man's  spirits,  however  affected  by  the  shock  of 
the  three  days,  bad  gradually  regained  their  calm  and  (ranquillity.  and  oo 
<W  very  nigbt  of  bis  death  had  been  noticed  as  more  than  usually  vif  acini" 


cirai. 
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His  leave-Inking  or  his  gaests,  Diat  cheerriil  "  A  Hemain  f"  could  it  Iw 
ti)tit  faenenih  this  amured  expectnlion  of  tn-morrow,  there  lurked  the  dismal 
purpiise  of  n  stealthy  suicide  T  Pollowini;  bim  into  his  bed  chamber,  aod 
examining  the  details  of  hie  behavior,  as  they  were  gnthered  rrnm  th<>  slate 
of  things  on  the  next  morning,  by  a  species  of  testimony  rx  necet*  ta/e  ret  ; 
and  the  niitiiin  of  his  suicide,  howerer  firmly  ■  mniter  of  belief  before, 
seems,  by  imperceptible  degrees,  to  vanish  from  the  mind.  Not  one  of  the 
duke'a  ordinary  habits  waj  interrupted  at  this  time.  His  watch  he  had 
wound  up  as  usual.  The  candles  he  had  put  out,  (with  the  exception  of 
the  hougie  HFhich  burned  on  the  hearth.)  It  was  his  custom  to  mnke  a 
knot  in  his  hnndkerchief  on  retiring,  if  he  wished  to  be  l-Gminded  of  anj 
engogemeiit  for  the  next  day ;  and  sueh  a  knot  he  had  lied  on  this  last 
night  of  his  life,  which  was  to  know  no  morning.  A  strange  attention  to 
trifles  on  the  part  of  a  man  determined  upon  denth.  It  was  evident,  and 
admitted  on  hN  sides,  that  the  duke  had  lain  down  on  his  bed  ;  his  move- 
ments from  that  time  are  unknown  and  unsupposed,  saving  such  frightful 
conjectures  as  the  imagination  may  form,  of  thnt  silent,  secret,  midnight 
death,  Bi) strange,  sn  unnatural,  requiring  so  mucfi  arrangement,  and  cautiim, 
and  time,  relieved  by  no  possibility  nf  its  hnving  been  resolved  on  jn  the 
hiat  of  pnasinn,  or  accomplished  with  a  auddeu  violence.  His  own  act,  or 
the  net  of  another,  it  was  artful,  deliberate,  and  circumspect. 

The  duke  died — strangled  between  the  shutters  and  the  carpet;  the 
room  was  found  undisturbed,  and  the  door  bolted.  But  a  simple  experl- 
ment  with  a  thin  piece  of  tape,  showed  how  easily  that  same  bolt  cnuld  be 
drawn  and  withdrawn  by  a  person  on  the  outside  ;  and  a  few  trials  demon- 
strated the  facility  with  which  the  assasttin,  if  assassin  there  was,  could 
have  entered,  and  escaped,  by  this  very  door.  The  duke'a  habit  in  sleep- 
ing was  to  lie  close  upim  (.he  outer  edge  of  the  bed — ma  close,  that  for  fear  of 
his  falling  nul,  as  children  do  sometimes,  a  blanket  folded  in  four  was  placed 
underneath  the  mattress  on  that  side,  to  give  it  an  inward  inclination  ;  bat 
in  the  morning,  the  bed  was  found  depressed  in  (he  centre,  according  to 
the  custom  of  nine  sleepers  in  ten.  Had  it  been  arranged  by  some  hand, 
careful  of  appearances,  but  ignorant  of  the  very  habits  that  il  tried  to  coun- 
terfeit T  A  (>till  more  irisignihcant  circumstance  became,  in  a  review  of  the 
combined  minulin  of  the  case,  strikingly  suspicious.  Tha  prince  never 
Bsed  slippers — his  feet  were  tender,  and  instead  of  slippers,  he  had  a  sort 
of  stocking  fiMt  attached  to  his  trowsers  ;  nevertheless,  a  pair  of  slippers 
were  always  placed  by  his  bed-room  door,  and  in  the  morning  invariably 
found  in  the  place  where  they  had  been  put,  IIow  hnppened  it  that  on 
this  morning,  of  all  others  in  ibe  year,  they  shrmld  be  found  carefully  de- 
posited by  the  bed,  as  if  they  had  been  used  by  the  duke  on  retiring  or 
•  rising  T  Was  the  supposition  of  Manoury  just,  that  the  authors  of  the 
crime,  which  he  tielieved  to  have  been  committed,  in  repairing  the  disorder 
they  had  made,  thought  that  they  were  most  ingenionsly  eluding  suspicion 
by  the  exactness  ivith  which  they  consulted  probabilities,  and  re-arranged 
the-tell-inle  furniture,  even  to  the  smallest  article  % 

The  duke,  as  has  already  been  stated,  was  found  hanging  by  two  hand- 
kerchiefs, forming  two  rings,  of  which  the  upper  was  attached  to  the  bar 
of  the  shutters,  the  lower  faurrounded  his  neck.  Btit  it  was  nniversally 
known  that  his  wound,  received  in  the  attack  of  Berscheim,  hiMl  so  disabled 
bis  right  arm  aa  to  render  it  difficult  fur  him  to  raise  it  even  as  high  as  his 
bead,  much  more,  it  was  argued,  to  complete  such  an  arrangement  as  this 
detcribed.  A  chair  was  inJispensable  to  assist  him  in  any  event ;  but  lie 
waa  so  infiriD  aa  not  to  be  able  to  ascend  the  iteps  of  a  "grand  acaiiet" 
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without  difiicolly.  Moreover,  the  knot  in  the  hnndkerchier  attiched  to  the 
bar  of  the  shutteri  was  difficult  to  unlooie,  bd  Bhilfull;  aad  firmly  had  it 
been  tied;  buttheni>i''((i/^M««of  ihe  prince  wis  well  known  ;  be  could  hnrdly 
fasten  the  string!  of  his  shoes.  In  ibis  last  mnment  of  his  life  did  faia 
baud  grow  steadier,  his  limbs  slronger,  in  the  stililude  of  midoiglit  and 
tbe  presence  of  death  T 

Bnt  there  was  still  anolber  circDmslBncs  which  mo^t  be  added  to  themiS' 
picious  category.  The  position  of  ibe  duke's  chamber  has  been  niready 
described,  and  mention  made  of  the  secret  staircase,  which  led  frnm  the 
anie-chamber  to  (he  lower  Sonr,  comniunicaliiig  with  the  apartment  nf 
Madame  de  Feuchdrcs,  and  the  entrance  to  the  ch&teeu.  A  door  ipfmed 
00  this  staircase  from  within.  This  door,  tlie  weight  nf  evidence  sbuwed 
to  have  remnined  unfastened  dnrinji  the  night  nf  tlie  Sfith  I  lu  llie  morn- 
inK,  on  the  di  covery  of  the  cstsslrophe,  was  it  to  hide  ihia  terrible  circiim- 
tiance  that  Madame  de  Feuchures',  instead  of  ascending  by  the  prirate 
siaircsse,  to  which  ahe  waa  no  atranger,  aiid  which  would  seem  lo  hare 
been  her  mo«t  conrenient  route,  hnlF-drowd  eS' ahe  was,  carefully  came 
round  by  the  main  ataircsse,  and  only  regained  ber  room  by  the  secret  pa^ 

The  vaitt,  Lecomie,  who  hu  been  already  menlioned  ss  a  protege  of 
Madame  de  Feucheres ;  whom  the  duke  was  unwilling  to  charge  with  the 
serfice  of  sentinel  at  bia  chamber-door;  who  waa  the  first  to  diacovcr  the 
death  of  his  ill-fated  master,  coniribuied  in  the  sequel,  leaa  to  the  clearing 
np  than  the  deepening  of  the  myslery.  His  testimony  was  contradictory, 
and  his  beharinur  suapicious.  Un  tbe  day  of  the  funeral,  when  tbe  body  of 
the  deceased  Conde  was  eiposcd  in  the  illuminated  chapel,  surrojinded  by 
solemn  funereal  symbols,  Lecomie,  with  h'ts  felkiw-serTaots,  wis  a  witness 
of  ibe  spectncle.  Ho  could  not  rcsiraiii  his  emotions — the  cry  escaped  hrm, 
"J'aitiapoidssur  U  eaur!"  "j'eit  at  k  ctatr  grta!"  Manonry,  who  heard 
btm,  advised  him  to  confess  whatever  he  might  know.  Lecomie  waa  silent. 
Afterwards  be  tried  to  explain  tbe  meaning  of  these  strange  expressions,  by 
■luibuting  them  to  a  fear  oF losing  bis  place.  Sut  the  question  cannot  full 
tit  arise,  might  not  these  mnurnftil  exclnmaiioDs  have  been  the  result  uf  an 
irrepreasible  remorse,  (|iiickoDed  into  utterance  by  a  last  sight  of  the  Itfeless 
victim  1 

Such  were  some  of  the  tnterrogitories  with  whieh  the  advocates,  no  less 
of  tbe  rights  of  tbu  heirs,  than  of  the  good  name  of  the  aacestor,  combni- 
led  tbe  idea  of  the  felcmiona  and  cowardly  death  of  the  last  of  the  Condga. 
Nor  did  they  fail  lo  unfold,  in  all  its  complicated  details  of  interest  snd 
expediency,  and  subtle  maoageiaenl.lbe  history  of  tbe  Torced  legacy,  which 
hia  been  aleady  narrated.  Ibe  most  august  name  in  the  kingdom  was 
Dnited  with  that  of  Madame  de  Feochures,  in  this  alory  of  intrigue,  almost 
of  conspiracy,  now  given  to  the  world  in  all  the  publicity  of  a  reported 
trial,  colored  by  the  partial  eloquence  of  a  zealous  advocate,  with  whose 
sympathira  fur  his  clients  were  blended  certain  political  resenlmenis,  which 
found  a  safe  opportunity  nf  expression  in  the  privileged  circle  of  a  court  of 
justice.  Tbe  conneaiqn  of  tbe  Duke  d'Orteans  with  the  mystery  of  St. 
Leo,  mn  turned  to  aecosnt  by  the  opposing  paniaaos  of  the  court,  and 

Kre  point  to  many  sarcaama,  and  not  a  few  suspicions  inquiries.  How 
d  it  happened  that  Ibe  physician  of  the  prince,  Dr.  Guerin,  had  not  been 
edied  to  the  post-mortem  eaaroination  1  That  it  was  left  to  the  care  of 
three  snrgeons,  two  of  wlwm  were  bound  to  the  interests  of  tbe  palace  by 
the  closest  relations  T  Why  bad  M.  de  Droglie  forbidden  the  insertion  lu 
tlte  MtmiltuTt  of  tbe  funeral  (Hatioa  of  the  Abbe  Peli^r  at  CbanUUy  t 
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Whit  neensity  of  fkte  deinaaded  this  cnacurrrnce  of  evenls^-the  ascen- 
4mci  uf  the  Hon»e  of  Orleans  t  the  eimnlUneoBs  eztinctioD  of  the  Hoom 
of  Conde  T 

But  the  lospicicHis  of  the  legitimisla  did  not  cootrol  (he  decision  of  the 
coons.  The  Princes  de  Rohan  failed  in  all  thiur  attempla  to  set  aside  the 
will  of  the  duke.  The  final  decision  was  in  favai  of  its  validit]' ;  the 
yonng  Dake  d'Aumale  was  pTonoiinced  the  rightful  heir  of  the  Cond^; 
and  Madame  de  FeochSrea  confirmed  in  her  Tarious  poeKasions  and  expeo 
tancies.  Mistress  of  an  immense  forlnae,  she  repaired  lo  Paris  to  enjoj 
its  advantages  at  Idsnre.  It  is  true,  that  for  some  time  alter  the  catastrophe 
at  Si,  Len,  her  spirits  were  bardlj  equal  to  her  good  fortune.  For  fifteen 
nights,  at  the  Palais  Bourbon,  shie  made  Madame  de  Flassans  sleep  in  her 
cbaoiber,  and  the  Abbe  Briant  in  the  library  adjoining,  as  thcmgh  she 
feared  the  solitude,  and  the  images  of  terror  which  might  chance  to  people 
it.  But  this  passed  awaj  ;  and  a  gracioos  reception  at  court  placed'  her  at 
once  in  a  position  of  influence,  worthy  of  her  peraeverance  and  success. 

The  Cond^  afiair  was  soon  forgotten  at  Paris;  or  remembered  only  by 
those  whose  business  it  is  to  preserve  the  record  of  ereats,  for  the  sske  of 
future  contingencies,  personal,  political,  or  public.  Louis  Philippe,  who, 
as  plain  Duke  d'Orleans,  had  not  considered  it  disreputable  to  bargain  with 
a  d-dnant  actress  for  (he  patrimony  of  the  Cond^,  as  rot  det  Fraucaii, 
extended  his  operations  to  include  princesses  in  M*e,  and  crowns  imJktKro. 
The  insigniGcsnt  bourgtoite  specolation  of  the  Palais  Bourbon  was  qaite 
out  of  mind.  Cbantilly,  with  its  parks,  and  forests,  and  clear,  sylran  Iskes, 
and  high  memorials  of  greatness,  seemed  as  fair  ib  its  new  prc^ietorship 
as  ander,the  old  regime  ;  the  mystery  of  its  new  inheritsnce  few  remem* 
bered,  or  cared  to  remember.  Latterly,  however,  since  the  overturning  of 
the  grasping  and  selfish  dynasty  of  Louis  Philip<pe,  the  old  whispers  of 
suspicion  have  revived,  and  there  axe  not  wanting  those  who  add  to  the 
catslf^e  of  his  crimes,  the  asMSsinaiion  of  the  last  of  the  Cond^ 

There  is  no  evidence  (o  su]^rt  sa<^  a  charge.  The  share  of  Loais 
Philippe  in  the  concluding  scenes  of  the  Duke  de  Bourbon's  lite  has  been 
given ;  from  his  intriguing  and  nngeneroua  behavior,  inferences  may  be 
drawn,  but  no  certain  conclusic»B  to  fii  upon  him  anyihii^  more  than  the 
atale  charge  of  (hat  covetousness  and  unscrupulous  desire  for  family  ag- 
grandizement, which  have  proved  (be  final  inin  of  his  House.  Worse 
things  be  may  have  done ;  tNit  it  is  scarcely  to  be  bdieved  that  be  had  ■ 
hand  in  hanging  his  cousin  Cond6  to  his  oirn  window  shutters,  like  an  old 
broom.  Even  if  he  had,  the  republicans  of  1848  are  hardly  (he  men  to 
call  him  to  account;  it  jras  only  a  superannuated  duke  (hat  wta  pot  oat 
•f  the  way ;  the  last  of  a  tmuhlesome  and  espensive  fitmily. 
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"  Tms  19  the  age  of  reform  snd  progress."  Thi.i  whe  saw  is  continutilly 
rioting  in  our  ears.  Every  enthusiastic  belierer  in  the  ultimale  perrection 
of  oor  race,  and  every  succeasful  capitalist,  inTentor  and  speculator,  are 
ever  ready  to  echo  the  assertion,  without  the  least  reflection.  That  this  is 
the  i^e  of  mechanicai  and  scientific  improvement,  nnne  will  be  inclined  to 
deny  ;  but  when  we  look  nround  us  for  the  moral,  political  and  social  im- 
prorements  of  the  day,  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  of  these  we  have 
only  retained  the  shadow,  the  substance  having  eraporaled  into  "  thin  air." 
]r  we  look  into  the  old  world,  we  are  particularly  siruck  with  the  truth  of 
oar  assertion.  It  is  no  matter  to  what  point  of  the  compass  we  steer  with  our 
inquiry,  or  at  what  point  of  our  prnposiiion  we  commence  our  examination, 
the  effect  'will  prove  the  same.  If  we  turn  our  attention  to  politics,  and  in- 
quire  whether  the  liberties  of  the  people  have  been  enlarged  or  improved, 
we  arp  obliged  to  conclude  that  the  boasted  reforms  which  have  taken  place 
in  iTie  various  nations  of  the  earth  are  merely  nominal  or  theoretical; 
that  the  political  pirteer  of  the  masses  ia  not  real/y  increased  since  the  time 
of  that  srch  politician,  who  is  said  to  have  founded  the  government  and  city 
of  Rome  tfigeiher,  althongh  the  present  movement  in  Europe  commences 
■  new  era,  and  new  elements  of  power  are  to  influence  the  political  con- 
diiioD  of  the  people.  The  Romans  and  Carthaginlana  were  both  governed 
by  patricians  or  chiefs,  in  a  senatorial  capacity  :  though  in  one  instance  the 
moite  of  election  is  not  very  certain.  The  tribes  who  elected  these  chiefs 
nnder  Romulus,  appear  to  have  had  equal  rights,  and  to  have  possessed  their 
own  municipal  regulations ;  but  this  in  time  was  found  to  be  somewhat  in- 
eoovenient  to  the  ambitions  part  of  the  community.  The  constitution  was 
therefore  remodelled  under  Servius  Tullius,  who  divided  the  tribes  into 
classes,  in  which  the  votes  were  distributed  according  to  the  amount  of  pos- 
■ewions  and  the  payment  of  taxes,  thus  throwing  the  political  power  into 
the  hands  of  the  wealthy,  which  they  have  hitherto  under  all  circumstances, 
ud  Bnder  every  modification  of  government  continued  to  keep.  We  may 
looic  throngh  the  variety  of  forms  which  government  has  assumed  since  that 
period-,  from  despotism  to  feudalism,  and  from  feudalism  to  modern  demo- 
erioy,  without  being  able  to  detect,  except  in  a  single  instance,  any  iiifrac- 
timi  of  this  rule  ;  and  in  this  instance  (Switzerland)  ita  developements  have 
seitber  produced  grandeur,  tranquillity  nor  happiness  for  the  people.  But 
this  may  not  be  c^msidered  a  fair  specimen  of  the  eflects  of  democracy.  It 
may  be  said  that,  partly  on  account  of  its  confined  and  insular  position,  and 
partly  on  account  of  other  etrcumstaitces,  it  has  not  produced  those  splendid 
resolts  which  the  ardent  admirers  of  democracy  could  have  wished  ;  bat 
one  thing  it  inaj  probsbly  be  allowed  to  prove — tbat  democracy  alone,  eren 
'in  this  enlightened  tge,  is  not  sufficient  to  ward  olT  entirely  political  and 
social  evil.  But  if  wa  take  a  survey  of  Europe,  shall  we  find  the  condition 
of  tbe  people  actually  better  than  before  the  French  Revolution  T  What 
have  Spain  and  Portugal  gained  by  ail  the  political  changes,  revolutions  and 
inaDTreeunns  through  which  they  have  passed  t  Our  verdict  mast  be  that 
there  is  no  p^ceptible  social  or  political  amendment ;  they  are  still  Id  b 
Man  of  poverty,  distraction  and  misery.  The  whole  of  Italy  is  at  present, 
fion  the  Alps  to  its  moat  southern  extremity,  in  a  slate  of  commotion  and 
iwnrrecUon.     And  Austria,  with  ber  iron  deq>otiim,  trembles  U  the  prox- 
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imiiy  of  these  morerncDtn.  Il  is  oalj  in  the  noitb-veat  of  ibe  aaofMtaHMt 
Europe  that  the  eje  of  the  poliiicil  philoanpher  eaa  reat  with  an;  degree  oT 
Complicencj  ;  and  jet  these  slates  through  various  canaea,  easily  pointed 
out,  are  neither  rerj  happy  nor  rerj  prosperooa.  It  is  oolj  the  abaeocc  of 
that  eureoie  pnverif  aitd  dediiuiion  whicli  at  ihb  time  pervades  nanf  nihec 
countries,  which  renders  the  prospect  at  all  pleasing.  IT,  in  our  course 
further  west,  we  should  visit  France  and  Eovland,  two  of  the  most  power* 
fill  and  enliKtiieiieJ  naiinos  of  Bun>pe.  we  shall  find  but  liuJe  cause  for  gra- 
tulation.  France  is  jusily  ciusiderecl  to  excel  iu  many  of  the  arts  and 
•cieiic-es,  hut  with  re>pect  to  her  morals,  social  and  political  corwlitioB,  it 
maj  he  fairl;  que^ti'ined  whether  she  has  been  improved  bj  the  proceits  of 
poliiical  alehyniy  which  she  has  undergone.  1'he  second  charier  of  het 
liberties,  after  all  her  eiparience,  has  completely  failed  to  secure  to  her  that 
prosperily  so  ferrenlly  hn|)ed  for  by  its  founders.  Il  is  Iruo  that  pulilical 
power  has  changed  hqnd«,  but  this  has  proiiueed  no  bene&t  to  ttie  masses; 
the  whole  system  is  corrupt,  and  has  lately  been  proved  to  be  so  before  the 
highest  tribunals  of  the  land,  from  the  highest  minister  of  tlie  crown  to  the 
meanest  r;  ter  in  the  provinces.  Extreme  changes  have  taken  place  in  so- 
cial as  well  as  political  arrangements  ;  the  laws  of  primogeniture  and  entail 
have  been  abolivhed,  nnd  laws  enacted  (prospectively)  for  the  equalization 
of  Unded  estates  ;  and  these  laws  have  had  tlieir  legitimate  results.  But  if 
they  hiive  divided  the  estates  of  the  nobles,  they  have  not  succeeded  in  the 
equ  ilizatinn  of  wealth.  According  to  the  report  of  the  Director  (ieneral 
of  D  >maiDS  (in  the  year  1)437,  if  our  memory  serves  correctly)  the  mnrigsge 
debt  upon  the  estates  of  France,  parcelled  out  into  small  proprietvies  of 
about  twelve  acres  upon  the  average,  amounted  to  the  large  sum  of  eleven 
thousand  millions  of  francs,  charged  with  an  interest  more  than  equal  to 
the  interest  of  the  national  debt  of  England,  and  leaving  prnbably  not  mora 
than  twenty-lhree  or  twenty-fnur  per  cenL  of  the  wh>Je  production  fur  tba 
maintenance  of  the  proprietor  and  cultivator  ;  if  also  we  take  into  considera- 
tion the  fact,  proved  by  statistical  returns,  that  France  does  not  produce 
more  than  Tmrteen  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  or  twenty  bushels  of  oata, 
we  need  nnt  be  astonished  at  its  preseut  social  condition.  From  slitislioi 
lately  published,  it  appeirs  thn  one-etglilh  of  her  populatinn  are  habitually 
clothed  in  rags ;  that  nearly  three-Rflha  never  eat  whealen  bread  ;  that  very 
nearly  two-thirds  wear  wooden  clogn  instead  of  shoes;  that  more  thati  thre*- 
fourths  cannot  get  wine  to  drinic,  (their  staple  production  ;)  and  more  than 
ten-elevenths  of  the  whole  pnpulation  cannot  aflbrd  to  cnnsume  sugar  uid 
anim  il  food  ;  thus  showing  that  out  of  a  population  of  thirty-three  niillioits, 
there  are  only  t*f>  millions  who  can  obtain  all  the  necessaries  and  coiiv^ 
niences  of  life.  Bad  as  the  conditinn  of  the  people  of  France  is  repre- 
sented to  have  been  previous  to  the  first  revolution,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  it  coulJ  pr>9sibly  be  worse  than  at  present.  What  progress,  then,  have 
the  people  of  France  m^de  towards  solving  the  a]I-import>int  social  prohlein 
as  respects  government?  How  have  they  been  lienehtted  by  the  nlremt 
changes  which  they  have  undergone.  Some  enthusiastic  rtformen  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  s;iy  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  destroy  the  popular  be- 
lief in  the  Bible  before  auy  great  alteration  can  be  made  in  tbe  condition  of 
the  world  for  the  better,  and  they  have  zealously  endeavored  to  consummate 
the  impoBsible  achievement ;  but  none  will  presume  to  any  that  the  French 
pBople  have  been  cri|>pled 'and  impeded  in  their  progress  by  religious  pre- 
judices. If  we  luok  to  England,  we  find  th^it  her  political  and  social  in- 
Blitutinns  dilTer  very  much  in  some  impnrlAt  particulars  from  those  of 
France,  and  yet  the  great  moss  of  her  people  are  also  in  exlrnme  distress. 
Tbo  laws  of  primogeniture  and  entail  are  in  full  operation,  and  accordii^ 
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to  McCulioch,  property  in  land  is  vested  in  about  thirty  thouEand  individ- 
nils.  What  a  contrast  to  the  iKwition  of  France  as  staled  above.  Bui  it  is 
not  to  be  mppoaed  that  these  are  the  sole  and  only  proprietors  of  the  soil 
in  England ;  there  is,  no  doubt,  an  enormous  amount  of  mortgages  upon 
the  land  as  well  as  in  France,  besides  other  large  burdens  which  do  not  af- 
fect Frencb  landlords.  In  the  year  1832,  two  years  pcevious  to  the  altera- 
lioa  of  the  British  poor-isw,  the  rale  for  the  relief  of  paupers  amounted  to 
a  sum  equal  to  forty  millions  of  dollars,  which  was  chiefly  raised  from  the 
land,  ID  addition  to  rates  for  the  prosecution  and  raaintaioauce  of  criminals, 
repairing  of  roads,  &c.  Since  theinew  poor-law  was  parsed  by  the  legis- 
lature, it  is  said  that  these  tuea  have  somewhat  decreased  in  amonnt;  but 
that  can  only  have  taken  place  from  (he  poor  having  been  obliged  to  de- 
pend more  entirely  upon  their  own  resources,  or  forcing  them  to  adoptt^a 
coarser  kind  of  food,  aa  Lord  Brougham  declared  was  the  intention  of  his 
eaactment.  In  addition  to  the  original  causes  of  English  distress,  what- 
eter  they  may  be,  there  are  others  both  weighty  and  etiectite ;  auch  aa  the 
failure  of  the  Irish  crops  and  the  mismanagement  of  the  currency  under 
theae  circumstances  by  the  Bank  of  England.  It  would  no  doubt  be  a  cn- 
tioos  speculation,  if  not  a  profitable  one,  to  the  political  phitoaopher,  lo  trace 
the  causes  of  distress  in  these  two  countries,  whose  institutions  and  habits 
■re  in  so  many  instances  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other.  What  a 
(heme  for  the  national  reformer,  who  talks  so  much  about  the  evil  effects  of 
Imdmonepoly.  In  one  country  the  nominal  proprietorship  df  the  soil  re- 
ndes'in  the  hands  of  probably  more  than  twenty  millions  of  people  ;  while 
in  the  other  only  about  thirty  thousand  possess  that  advantage ;  and  yet 
both  populations  are  almost  equally  distressed.  But  there  are  other  import-' 
int  differences  besides  those,  already  named.  The  currency  of  France  un- 
til lately  differed  materially  from  that  of  England,  being  composed  almost 
eotirely  of  the  precious  metals,  but  is  now  more  assiinilated  to  that  of  Eng- 
land, and  probably  has,  and  will  continue  to  have,  a  tendency  to  cause  those 
Huetuations  so  injurious  lo  all  but  the  monied  interest.  But  notwithstand- 
ing this  alteration,  the  currency  of  France  is  still  superior  (o  that  of  Eng- 
land, and  both  differ  from  our  own.  But  what  do  these  diasimilariiies 
prove  1  Simply,  that  the  distress  in  either  case  may  not  arise  from  any  of 
these  causes ;  but  probably  from  some  other  circumstance,  applicable  to 
both,  which  we  have  not  seen  or  considered.  England  as  well  as  France 
his  undergone  many  important  political  changes;  but  these  have  had  the 
advantage  of  being  extended  over  a  longer  period  of  time,  and  have  been 
to  some  extent  less  violent.  We  cannot  too  much  admire  the  rough  but 
rterting  qualiti^  of  our  Saxon  ancestus,  which  have  raised  their  influence 
to  its  present  height.  But  not  to  go  too  far  back  into  their  history,  which 
might  le>d  us  into  a  disquisition  upon  the  formation  of  national  character, 
rather  tb'an  an  estimation  of  relative  political  progress,  we  will  commence  at 
tbepertod  just  preceding  the  reforin  bill.  At  that  time  the  British  gov- 
ernment, (hough  bearing  to  a  certain  extent  a  pr^pula^  form,  was  entirely  in 
tbe  hands  of  the  aristocracy;  nearly  one  half  of  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  being  returned  by  the  direct  nomination  of  the  nobles,  under 
the  fiction  of  representing  boroughs,  which  had  few  or  no  inhabitants  ;  and 
a  great  portion  of  the  rest  were  directly  or  indirectly  under  the  same  in- 
fluence. The  reform  bill  cut  off  a  considerable  part  of  tliis  abuse,  and  ex- 
tended sojar  the  power  of  (he  people.  But  notwithstanding  this  progress 
of  popular  power,  the  people  have  l>een  nearly  fifteen  years  in  obtaining  the 
removal  of  the  corn-law  ;  a  law  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
ratit  of  the  aristocracy,  and  supposed  to  be  extremely  prejudicial  to  the 
eonuDerctal  apd  manufacturing  interests.  If  the  general  diatreai  id  Bitlain 
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hu  ariKD  from  this  cause,  it  will  bow  aoon  be  Temorcd,  u  that  maaoptAj  will 
cease  in  a  few  moDtbs,  and  Bngluid  will  comrocDce  a  new  commercial 
era.  But  it  ma;  be  found,  as  ia  France,  that  the  disease  will  not  give  way 
to  a  aingle  course  of  treatment ;  it  maj  require  some  moral  medicine 
also;  something  may  depend  upon  the  individual  conduct  of  the  people 
themselves  as  well  as  upon  the  political  inatiiutions  of  the  country.  It  b 
however  a  singular  fact,  that  from  whatever  cause  the  miserj  and  distreea  of 
the  old  world  has  arisen,  it  is  plain  that  it  is  a  general  and  obstinate  dis- 
ease, snd  offers  a  sabject  of  deep  interest  to  the  political  doctors  of  the 
age.  especially  those  of  our  own  country.  How  stands  it  with  usT  We 
have  been  considered  almost  uniformly  proq>erous,  and  have  undergone  ao 
great  political  changes  since  the  establishment  of  the  government;  but 
lately  we  have  heard  the  cry  of  natiouai  reform,  land  monopoly,  dtc.  And 
this  cry  is  not  entirely  without  foundation.  Our  large  cities  are  rapidly 
jilling  up,  and  with  a  population  the  majority  of  whom  are  neither  moral 
□or  independent,  and  whose  necessities  we  ought  rather  to  assist,  if  only  in 
self-defence.  We  may  be  quite  certain  that  if  they  continue  to  dock  into 
our  maritime  cities  as  they  have  hitherto  done,  the  disease  will  spread  and 
increase,  and  an  increased  provision  for  the  poor  will  become  necessary, 
and  the  value  of  landed  estate,  the  prolits  of  capital,  and  the  wages  of  labor 
will  decrease,  if  no  other  evils  accrue.  It  is  obvious,  however ,Hhat  our  posi- 
tion and  relations  are  very  different  to  those  of  other  countries.  We  have 
sufficient  land  to  sustain  an  Increasing  population  for  hundreds  of  years  to 

'  come  without  inconvenience,  providing  that  the  poor  of  other  countries  are 
not  thrown  upon  our  shores  in  too  large  quantities,  and  our  natural  increase 

.  is  lulIicieDtly  moral  and  prudent  to  secure  the  meaiis  of  migration  if 
necessary,  before  taking  uptHi  themselves  the  responsibility  and  care  of  k 
family ;  but  if  it  be  otherwise,  we  cannot  hide  from  oursf Ives  the  fact,  that 
in  time  we  must  share  the  fate  of  older  countries;  we  cannot  contravene 
the  laws  of  nature.  It  is  therefore  important  that  politicians  should  ponder 
well  upon  these  things.  It  a  plain,  that  if  an  increasing  population  be 
cramped  and  confined  in  too  small  a  space  either  by  artificial  or  natural  re- 
strictions, it  will  necessarily  bring  on  those  evils  so  prevalent  in  other  coun- 
tries. It  may  be  thought  that  these  fears  are  somewhat  overdrawn ;  bat 
when  we  look  at  the  increase  of  crime,  immorality  and  pauperism  in  our 
large  cities,  and  our  prospect  of  a  vastly  increasing  pauper  emigration  from 
the  old  world,  we  think  the  piclare  is  not  too  highly  colored. 
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SIGILT. 

Is  Lamnrtine'a  ■drairablj  written  report  on  the  foreign  policy  of  Fraoce, 
when  describing  the  late  revolutions  in  Europe,  he  aaya: 

"  Sicil;  roie  ngaiiiBt  ibe  dominstioDof  Nnples.  She  first  cliiinied  her  constitutioD. 
Irritated  by  refusiil,  ahn  heroically  reconquered  faer  »o\\  and  her  citnilela.  Tardj 
coocsssiona  no  longer  appeased  her ;  she  demanded  a  complete  aepHratrOD — Ebe 
coDvokod  her  owo  Pnrtinment — she  proclaiuird  herself  mialresB  of  her  own  dna- 
tiniet,  and  avoDgpd  her  long  aohjection  to  ibe  Bourbona,  by  declaring  that  tbe 
priocea  of  the  House  of  Naples  should  be  forever  eicloded  from  all  possibility  of 
IDcoesdiog  to  tbe  constitutiooal  throiw  of  Sicily." 

And  a  celebrated  Engliafa  periodical,*  in  view  of  this  event,  suggests  the 
expediency  of  the  British  government  taking  possession  of  ibis  largest 
island  in  the  Mediterranean,  for  the  disinterested  purpose  of  aiding  ita 
ignorant  inhabitants  in  the  maintainance  of  their  political  claims,  with  the,  of 
course,  inci'lental  motive  of  checking  the  progress  of  French  power  id 
Northern  Africa — to  accomplish  which  enterprise  it  will,  we  are  told,  be ''un- 
tieceasary  to  recruit  one  additional  drummer,  or  man  a  cock-boat  the  moT«." 

The  contrast  between  the  honest  recognition  of  inalienable  lights  on  the 
part  of  the  republican  patriot,  and  the  cool  spirit  of  appropriation  and  in- 
terference on  that  of  the  tory  journalist,  is  at  once  striking  and  character* 
isiic.  It  is  needle^ss  to  commeat  upon  either;  but  the  recent  successful 
revolution  in  Sicily  having  excited  general  interest  in  the  actual  stale  and 
probable  fate  of  that  remarkable  island,  we  propose  to  glance  at  its  resour- 
ces and  condition. 

Few  portions  of  Europe  have  retained  so  many  traces  of  their  past  his- 
tory. Nothing  is  more  striking  to  the  visitor  than  the  diveraitiea  between 
Italy  and  Sicily,  owing  to  the  comparative  exemption  of  the  latter  from  those 
influences,  which,  in  modern  times,  have  wrought  such  essential  changes  in 
tbe  mornl  aspect  of  Southern  Europe.  The  insular  position  of  Sicily  has 
tended  to  the  continuance  of  its  original  peculiarities.  The  spirit  of  the 
age  has  bat  slightly  modified  its  character.  We  can  there  trace  the  dis- 
tinction of  races,  the  origin  of  customs,  and  the  effects  of  climate  and  io- 
siitutions,  more  satisfactorily  than  upon  the  opposite  continent.  The  tide  of 
emigration,  in  the  present  age,  has  been  diverted  from  the  island.  Few 
travellers  can  afford  the  time  necessary  to  explore  its  wonders,  and  the 
length  uf  the  quarantines  deter  many  from  landing-  The  English  mer- 
chants scattered  over  the  different  cities,  seldom  weave  permanent  ties  with 
the  inhabitants,  and  political  restrictioaa  have,  for  many  years,  pre ventetl 
the  rost  of  the  world  from  exercising  among  them  tlie  legitimate  influences 
of  the  press.  From  these  and  other  causes,  Sicily  presents  to  a  remarkable 
degree,  normal  features  ;  and  some  porlions  are  as  far  behind  the  times  in 
re^et  to  later  civilization  as  was  Italy  in  the  days  of  Montaigne.  Hence 
an  interest  attaches  to  the  island  superior  to  that  inspired  by  the  more  ad- 
vanced localities  of  Europe.  Wiih  far  less  comfort  and  elegance  there  is 
more  variety,'  and  if  there  is  less  to  enjoy  there  is  more  to  observe.  The 
hannts  of  nature  have  been  less  invaded,  and  the  elements  of  character  len 
overlaid  by  conventionalities.  Accordingly  we  can  define,  one  by  one,  tbfl 
landmarks  of  the  various  dynasties  that  successively  ruled  tbe  island;  w« 
•  BUc)i:w<x>d't  UisulM.  ,  n  I  ^ 


ean  detect  dwat^ns  of  a  mingled  aDcotiy  in  the  eitsttirtpnpaUtiao;  and  fiJ- 
Imr  andnUtrfaed  the  IboLMepa  of  uniquitr,  through  rerdant  labjriDtlH  or 
birten  tracts,  wiibuot  coimaiitlj  feeling  her  charms  dispelled  by  modern 
mamtXioa.  The  onlj  si^na  of  eibuutioo  are  to  be  foond  ia  ihe  degrada- 
tion o(  the  masKs —  the  conaeqaeDce  nf  gross  tjraDo;.  In  regard  to  natire 
retoorces,  both  of  •oil  and  charader,  Sicilj  is  as  rich  as  in  ber  palmiest  da  ja. 

At  RncDc,  we  can  trace  tbe  emblems  of  poljiheism,  bni  tbej  are  more 
sirikin;;  in  this  cnmparativelj  tstJated  region.  Heaiben  deitj  aod  Caibolic 
Hint  there  gr'iie?<]netj  present  their  claims;  a  ureophasns  is  used  as  a 
drinking  imagh ;  Venus  and  Mary  re^tectirelv  dispnie  tbe  authCDticiiy  of 
■  broken  statue;  the  lores  of  Acis  and  Ualaiea  arc  recoDDied  bj  the 
same  peasant  who  rehearses  the  miracles  of  a  local  divinity  eD>hiined  in  the 
laieM  rditioD  of  the  calendar ;  waBberwomen  tramp  with  bare  le^  in  tbe 
verj  stream  which  tradition  assigns  as  the  outlet  of  tiie  Alpheos ;  and  ibe 
evening  breeze,  laden  with  the  thyme  odors  of  Hynteim,  bears  also  tbe 
echoes  nf  tbe  reqier-bell.  We  perceire  this  intact  cnndition  in  tbe  domi- 
nant influence  of  Cathnlicisin.  The  Freor.b  re?olut ion,  which  so  materi- 
ally aHected  her  agency  in  tbe  rest  of  Europe,  scarcely  loQcbed  the  snpre- 
macy  uf  the  church  in  Sicily.  Not  lees  than  three  hundred  thousand  per- 
sons  yet  live  there  on  ecclesiastical  rcrcnites,  and  tuie  hundred  and  reren- 
teeo  convents  exist  on  the  island.  We  may  ascribe  the  unity  and  vigor  of 
the  recent  popular  movement  to  the  fact  that  Pio  twno  was  ihe  watchword 
of  (he  people.  Tbe  sea-girded  isle  retained  a  more  complete  allegiance, 
from  habit  andaasociation,  to  theverynameof  a  ponliS*,  than  counlTiea  more 
exposed  to  the  liberal  views  of  tbe  present  century,  could  possibly  secure. 
Napoleon's  influence  was  there  stayed  by  like  causes.  Hia  career  m.ide 
comparatively  no  signal  impress  ;  and  the  navy  of  England  waa  a  barrier 
which  effectually  protected  the  insular  realm  from  tbe  encroachments  of 
his  conquering  steps.  Palermo  has  been  justly  named  tbe  city  of  churches. 
Messina  was  long  the  central  halting-place  of  crusader  and  pilgrim.  The 
Norman  leadera  dedicated  their  first  spoils  tQ  erecting  magnificent  tem- 
ples of  religion,  and  thn  princes  ofAragfin,  who  subsequently  became  mas- 
ters of  the  soil,  were  actuated  by  a  kindred  spirit.  The  modern  capital  of 
the  island  became  the  nucleus  for  princely  ben efcrct ions,  and  tbe  traveller 
now  beholds  in  edifices,  mosaics,  sculptures,  paintings,  frescoes  and  rich 
sacerdotal  reetments,  the  tributes  of  Christian  kaighthood.  The  brare  and 
pious  warrinrs  rejoiced  to  lay  their  trnphies  as  an  offering  both  of  expiation 
and  worship,  at  the  altars  of  Sicilian  churches;  and  we  can  yet  recognise 
devotion  to  the  Roman  hierarchy  in  the  splendid  ornaments  lavished  upou 
the  Catholic  temples  of  the  land.  The  crosses  which  surmount  (he  few 
towers  Btill  remaining  of  Moorish  architecture,  still  prnclaim  the  fiush  of 
grateful  conquest.  Even  the  Reformation  failed  to  penetrate  the  destiny  of 
this  island.  It  is  inscril>ed  not  only  with  the  hieroglyphics  of  antiquity,  but 
•  redolent  with  the  lingering  atmosphere  of  the  palmy  days  of  Catholic  sway, 
as  tbe  incense  from  her  censers  fioais  cinud-like  amid  the  architravbs  and 
friezes  of  her  beautiful  temples,  dispersed  by  no  gale  of  political  euihu- 
fliasm  or  mental  reaction.  Emblematic  of  the  taste  of  a  dixtant  era,  incon- 
gruous from  the  mixture  of'heathen  and  ChriatiTin  symbols,  and  boasting 
chiefly  the  tokens  of  primitive  art, — these  gorgeous  structures  affect  theima- 
giaation  as  at  once  eloquent  of  conquest  and  faith  ;  wedded  to  the  past,  ihey 
■land  in  effective  contrast  to  the  vivid  changes  which  have  either  wholly 
subdued  or  esBenlially  modified  the  aspect  of  other  countries. 

Memorable  classical  fables  endear  the  island  to  scholars.  It  is  associated 
with  the  Sirens  and  the  Cyclops.  Scylla  and  Charybdis — denuded  of  the 
horrors  ascribed  to  them  by  otden  poeta — Jure  tbe  eyes  of  the  curious  voya- 
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eer  aa  he  enters  the  Faro :  the  mewlow  where  ProBCTpine  wos  "  gnthering 
flowera — herself  a  fairer  flower ;"  the  harvest  of  fieIJa  especialjy  beloved 
of  Ceres  ;  and  the  traditionary  fount  of  Aretbusa.  stir  the  memory  and  touch 
ibe  im agination,  however  inharmonious  may  be  their  present  aspect,  in 
comparison  with  the  ideal  reminiscences  their  very  names  excite. 

But  more  satisfactory  relics  of  the  past  are  encounieied  in  the  fragmen- 
tary temples  on  the  sites  of  Agrigentum  and  Sege»ta,  Taormina  snil' 
Selinuntium.  Their  majestic  and  harmonious  prnpurtions  are,  in  some 
iostances,  wholly  discernible.  Unlike  simiiAr  remains  on  t)ie  continent, 
with  the  exception  of  those  at  Pestum,  these  noble  rnins  occupy  lofty  po- 
lilkms  in  view  of  extensire  and  fertile  scenery,  which  greatly  etihaaces 
their  im press iveness  and  relative  beauty.  Under  fnvoruble  cumbinations 
of  aeason  and  weather,  no  memorials  of  arttiquity  are  better  fitted  to  inspire 
either  poet  or  artist.  We  were  coniirmed  in  this  opinion  by  the  lamented 
Cole,  whose  Sicilian  landscapes  are  aa  beautiful  as  they  are  authentic. 
One  or  two  structures,  also,  serve  as  monuments  of  the  Saracenic  rule, 
while  building  fortified  during  the  middle  ages,  are  scattered  thickly  along 
the  coast.  Thus  the  fanes  of  Pagan,  Moslem  and  Christian  eras  unite  to 
attest  the  varied  occupancy  of  that  prolific  soil,  and  remind  the  visitor  of 
ibe  mingled  elements  of  blood  and  creeds  which  have  formed  the  character 
and  de^iny  of  the  race  around  him. 

The  Sicilian  character  offers,  indeed,  a  problem  as  inlricale  as  its  varied 
origin.  The  most  amiable  hospitality,  worthy  of  the  most  refined  epochs 
■od  people,  co-exisis  with  a  latent  vindicliveness,  unsurpassed  among  the 
most  ferocious  barbarians.  A  degree  of  ignorance  in  regard  to  the  familiar 
troths  of  science  and  history,  such  as  would  provoke  the  smile  of  an  Eng- 
lish or  American  child,  is  found  united  with  a  quickness  of  apprehension 
and  grace  of  fancy,  that  in  other  climes  would  be  deemed  prophetic  of 
genius.  The  keen  intelligence  oi  ti.e  Greek,  the  sensitive  pride  of  the 
Spaniard,  the  vivacious  hianners  of  the  French,  and  the  fervor  of  Italian 
passion,  Klternately  baffle  the  sympathetic  observer,  who  strives  to  define 
vid  characterise  Sicilian  life.  In  the  gay  saloons  of  Palermo,  surrounded 
by  the  trophies  of  existent  civilization,  one  not  unfrcquently  hears  a  tale 
of  private  vengeance  recently  enacted  in  the  neighborhood,  the  details  of 
which  essentially  belong  to  feudal  times.  Questions  of  the  day  are  ol\en 
treated  in  the  spirit  of  the  sixteenth  century;  and  sometimes  an  almost 
childlike  simplicity  of  language,  manners  and  reasoning,  recall  the  pictures 
of  Arcady.  Ingenuousness  and  duplicity,  native  talent  and  gross  igno- 
rance, gentle,  loving  manners,  and  pitiless  animosity,  sofl  voices  and 
hery  eyes,  eloquence  and  brutality,  love  and  hate,  the  romantic  and  the 
vulgar,  continually  intimate  that  the  nature  of  the  pe»ple,  tike  that  of  the 
soil,  is  volcanic — rich  in  material  of  nil  kinds,  and  capable  of  becoming 
the  fertile  source  of  all  that  is  lovely  and  useful ;  jet  liable,  also,  to  fearful 
outbreaks  and  pernicious  and  destructive  results.  There  is  obviously  more 
conttHency,  vigor  and  heroism  in  the  Sicilian  charncter  than  in  (hat  of 
their  opposite  neighl>ors.  This  has  been  amply  evinced  in  every  revolution. 
It  is  curious  that  in  each  war  a  heroine  has  appeared.  The  Sicilian  women 
partake  of  the  Amazonian  spirit.  At  the  famous  siege  of  Messina,  they 
fought  OD  the  ramparts.  Id  the  struggle  with  Chnrles  of  Anjou,  Macalda, 
vifewf  Alaimo,  captain  of  the  people,  made  herself  a  terrible  name  by  her 
sanguinary  and  equestrian  proweas ;  and  a  large  body  ef  the  Palermitans 
were  led,  during  the  then  late  revolt,  by  a  kind  of  Sicilian  Joan  d'Arc. 
Indeed,  many  of  (he  sex  were  seen  brandishing  weapons,  or  rejoicing  in 
victory;  and  noble  ladies  tended  the  wounded,  and  encouraged,  by  ihei^ 
presence  and  Toices,  the  onset  of  the  populace.  < '  ^ 
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When  Sicily  has  experienced  the  ntental  impetus  and  culture  derivtble 
from  liberal  inEtiiutinna  and  popular  educaiioa,  the  patfiotio  historian  will 
find  it  a  de[if;htrut  and  philosophic  task  to  write  her  annals.  Tbere  are  aU 
tractive  incidents  in  the  rule  uf  the  Normaog,  particularly  those  which  re- 
late  to  the  good  king  Robert,  as  he  is  called;  and  no  more  dramatic  chap- 
ter occurs  in  modern  warfare  than  that  afforded  bj  the  tragic  scenes  of  the  81- 
cilian  vespers.  The  household  story  of  Damon  aod  Pythias;  the  tyrannis 
career  of  Dionysius  ;  the  facts  illustrating  the  advent  of  Christianity  in  thai 
part  of  the  world  ;  the  traditions  of  j£tna,  and  the  many  remarkable  anec- 
dotes connected  with  the  persecutions  of  the  Neapulitau  kings,  and  the 
spirited  reaiitance  of  the  islanders,  will  furnish  themes  of  no  ordinary 
interest. 

How  far  the  ancient  chroniclers  may  be  relied  on  for  statistical  informa- 
tion, it  is  very  difficult  to  say;  but  their  accounts  of  the  populous  condition 
of  the  island  and  the  slate  of  the  arts,  are  certainly  somewhat  justilied  by 
the  extensive  remains  and  natural  productions  of  Sicily.  A  region  over 
which  Timoleon  reigned;  where  HIato  and  Paul  taught;  where  the  greatest 
of  ancient  mechanicians  ran  from  his  bath  with  the  cry  of  "Eureka!" 
and  the  inventor  of  pastoral  verse  sang,  must  ever  possess  a  charm  for  the 
votaries  of  philosophy  and  taste,  of  truth  and  idealism.  Musical  geniuSf 
too,  has  a  hallowed  association  with  Sicily  in  the  memory  of  Bellini. 

The  name  of  Archimedes  is  identified  with  Syracuse,  and  the  fate  of  Ca- 
tania is  interwoven  with  the  different  eruptions  of  the  extraordinary  moun- 
tain, whose  snow-capt  suoimii  towers  like  an  eternal  beacon  to  the  mari- 
ner's eye.  It  was  long  a  drawback  to  the  prosperity  of  the  latter  city  that 
she  lacked  a  commodious  harbor — a  want  supplied  by  the  rushing  lava, 
which,  after  reachii^  the  bay,  hardened  around  the  shore,  as  if  guided  by 
the  hand  of  art.  The  extraordinary  decadence  of  the  ancient  cities,  and 
the  growth  and  improvement  of  the  modern,  are  subjects  fruitful  of  specu- 
lation; while  the  fables  of  the  classic  ers,  the  eVenls  of  the  Spanish  and 
French  invasion,  and  the  more  recent  fruits  of  English  possession,  suggest 
material  both  for  description  and  analysis. 

The  modern  cities  placed  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  islsnd,  are  notoutri- 
Talled  in  locality  by  any  of  the  European  capitals.  Messina,  the  commercial,  is 
built  within  a  fine  undulating  range  of  mountains,  immediately  upon  the  sea. 
The  dwarfed  line  of  palaces  fronting  the  water,  bears  melancholy  evidence 
uf  the  ravages  of  the  earthquakes  which  have  laid  the  city  in  ruins  ;  but 
from  the  balconies  of  those  dwellings,  it  is  delighirul,  while  inhaling  the 
sea-breeze,  on  fine  summei  evenings,  to  watch  the  variegated  hues  that 
play  on  the  opposite  hills  of  Calabria,  or  the  fitful  gleam  of  the  fishermen's 
torches  reflected  by  the  ripples  of  the  Mediterranean,  gurgling  through  the 
narrow  channel  which  separates,  at  this  point,  the  island  from  the  main ; 
once,  it  is  believed,  there  united.  The  regular  plan,  noUe  gateways,  and 
delicious  suburbs  of  Palermo,  called  the  kingly,  from  baring  been  tite  gov- 
ernment residence,  render  it  worthy  of  beiug  the  metropolis  of  Sicily. 
Less  visited  and  renowned  than  Naples,  it  boasts  many  of  the  attraction!!  of 
that  fascinating  capital :  the  same  mild.  Voluptuous  spring-days;  the  name 
evergreen-foliage,  briny  gale,  and  thronged  streets;  the  same  fruits,  and 
ices,  and  chimes  ;  the  same  Trndaess  for  afternoon  ride^  and  musical  soirees 
and  dolcefar  nxoilt!  among  the  nobility  ;  and  the  same  witty,  unclean,  and 
life-enjoying  populace.  As  representatives  of  commercial  or  manufactur- 
ing towns,  we  have  such  places,  on  the  coast,  as  Marsala  and  Traponi,  the 
one  celebrated  for  its  wine,  and  the  other  for  its  salt-works  and  fisheries; 
while,  in  the  interior,  are  walled  villages,  presenting  a  very  picturesque  as- 
pect at  8  distance,  but  filled  with  the  moot  wretched  specimen*  of  hnmBoity, 
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who  seem  to  combine  the  filth  and  po vert j  of  Erin  with  the  half-savRge 
wiMneu  of  our  border  Indians,  ant)  almoat  mnb  the  traveller,  as  Ihef 
duner,  with  haggard  featurea  and  pleading  outcries,  about  his  tired  mule, 
Dnawed  b;  the  threats  of  the  guide.  Perhaps  Theocritus  waa  inspired  bj 
the  landscape  of  Sicily,  to  describe  the  charma  of  pastoral  life,  oa  account 
of  (be  refreshing  contrast  between  the  sterility  nf  the  moDiitains  and  the 
fenile  beauty  of  the  Talleys;  for  it  is  seldom  that  the  traveller  experiences  a 
more  pleasing  transilioii  than  ihat  from  the  sandy  tracks  of  the  coast  of  this 
island,  the  stunted  futze  of  a  rench  of  moorland,  or  the  rocky  channel  of 
a  torrent,  and  one  of  the  broad  teeming  vales  that  suddenly  burst  upon  the 
eye,  with  every  shade  of  green,  from  the  grey  tint  of  the  olive  [o  the  vivid 
hue  of  newly-sprung  grain.  The  change  instantly  awakens  Arcadian 
breams,  and  fills  the  imagination  with  those  rural  images  which  barda  of 
sU  time  have  consecrated.  Nature  is  not  only  bountiful  to  Sicily,  but 
•eeros  to  iadulge  there  in  a  kind  of  luxurious  caprice ;  so  that  the  natural- 
ist, as  well  as  the  poet,  enjoys  a  rare  and  varied  feast.  Wild  flowers  ao 
namerons  that  the  most  assiduous  botanist  of  the  island  has  not  yet  comple- 
ted their  nomenclature,  deck  with  the  richest  colora,  hill-aide  and  glen.  In 
the  dry  beds  of  mountain  streama  is  found  the  purest  amber.  Papyrus 
grows  on  the  banks  of  the  Anapus.  Over  the  Straits  of  Messina,  after  ihe 
sunset  of  mid-summer,  there  sometimes  hover  the  most  singular  forms,  some 
4]uiescent,  and  others  moving  with  the  greatest  rapidity.  This  occurs  atler 
both  sea  and  air  have  subsided  from  extreme  agitation  to  entire  repose  ;  end 
this  kind  of  mirage  is  one  of  the  most  curious  of  srial  phenomena,  enchant- 
ing the  fanciful,  while  it  bafHes  the  scientific.  On  some  of  the  mineral 
aprings  floata  a  remarkably  sanative  oil;  and  an  odoriferous  salt,  at  some 
pninls  of  the  beach,  fills  the  air  for  miles  wilh  exhilarating  perfume.  The 
nrata  of  the  hills  is  composed  of  the  richest  and  most  variegated  marble. 
Tbe  honey  of  Hybia  has  the  delicate  zest  of  embalmed  flowers.  Tortoises 
bask  on  the  sunny  tide;  porcupines  bristle  in  the  thickets;  grey  oxen,  wilh 
cnurmoas  homa,  drag  home  the  vintage  on  rude  cars ;  in  the  Faro,  congre- 
gate every  specious  of  fish,  from  the  delicious  tpada  to  the  relishing  sot' 
dhu.  Agate  and  lava  from  the  aoil,  of  every  conceivable  tint,  are  wrought 
into  ornaments.  Small  grey  donkeya  wind  down  the  rough  path  torn  Gir- 
genti  to  the  sea,  with  two  large  cakes  of  sulphur,  fresh  from  the  inexhaustible 
nbes,  rudely  swung  over  their  backs ;  and  groups  of  swarthy  fisherman,  at 
Trapanr,  land  millicMis  of  tunny-fish  in  their  capacious  nets.  The  green  ffy, 
exported  under  the  name  of  cantharidea,  and  the  must  productive  ^silk- 
worms, feed  on  the  leafy  trees.  Orange  and  lemon  groves  cluster  about  the 
villas ;  enormous  aloes  and  Indian-figs  line  the  road -side  ;  vines  dangle  over 
trelise  and  wait;  and  woods  of  cork  alternate  with  tracts  of  yellow  broom, 
«Qcb  aa  Shakspeare  says — 


The  neighborhood  of  the  sea,  the  presence  of  Tolcanic  agencies,  tbe 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  the  excessive  rains  of  winter  and  droughts  of 
summer — tbe  intense  sirocco  and  copiouEi  freshets,  occasion  remarkable  at- 
nnspheric  vicissitudes  and  electric  phenomena.  The  climate  of  Sicily  is  as 
rich  in  variety  as  its  soil  in  products  and  its  inhabitants  in  character.  There 
■re  days  of  early  spring  positively  overwhelming  by  their  splendor.  Life 
palpitates  aa  if  germinating  anew.  A  world  ol  pleasurable  aensations.  for 
tbe  moment,  renders  mere  existence  a  felicity.  In  the  rainy  season,  on  the 
contrary,  the  animal  spirits  are  repressed  to  an  even  mood ;  and  while  the. 
Mocco  prevailB,  utter  languor — a  kind  of  conscious  death,  prostrates  tbe 
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frame.  Heteorologj  can  be  studied  to  great  adnoUfe  tm  each  an  iaiatid  ; 
and  perliaps  ibere  is  no  better  site  for  ao  observatory  in  the  world  tfaao  £ina. 
It  baa  been  noticed  thnt  the  atternalimiB  of  the  barometer  are  greater  and 
more  rapid  here  than  in  maoj  places  of  tbe  same  latitude;  and  dectriciiy 
is  more  rapidlf  develc^d.  Tbe  thunder-storms'  of  Sicilr  often  equal  in 
grandeur  thoae  of  the  tropics.  The  rarietj  and  humid  trarmth  of  the  air, 
or  the  abundance  of  electric  fluid,  certainly  hare  a  marked  effect  upon  the 
health  of  invalids.  Judicious  obsetTati<Hi  could  discorer  a  genial  residence 
for  almost  every  ^ecies  of  valeludinarian,  in  some  part  of  the  idand.  The 
functions  of  Dalure  are  oiire  easily  carried  on  than  in  more  aorlhera  regiooa  ; 
and  there  is  an  obrious  diSereace  ia  thLs  respect,  eten  between  Sicily  and 
the  continent.  Nut  outy  du  "  peasants  bring  forth  in  safety,"  but  the  moat 
fashionable  ladies  of  Palermo  are  "  themselves  again"  in  a  apace  of  lime 
almost  incredibly  brief. 

But  ihe  productiveness  of  Sicily  finds  its  best  exponent  in  £tna.  From 
the  snows  which  crown  the  summit,  the  essenUal  summer  luxury  both  of  thi» 
island  and  Malta — to  the  repeated  crops  of  grain  that  wave  at  its  baBe, 
this  extraordinary  mountain  sapplies  all  intermediate  necessities — all  the 
drugs  and  the  dainties  for  human  need.  On  its  volcanic  sides,  formed  of 
the  decomposed  lava  of  centuries,  the  grsfre  yields  its  rarest  juices.  Rice^ 
cane,  hemp,  and  the  fruits  of  the  south,  there  flourish  luxuriantly.  Higher 
op,  beneath  more  recent  lava,  mercury,  nitre,  alum  and  vitriol  abound. 
Thus  the  chestnut-woods  of  ^tna  afford  game  and  fuel,  the  springs  heal- 
ing waters,  the  soil  pavement  for  cities,  medicaments  for  the  infirm,  spices 
to  warm,  snow  to  cool,  flax  for  the  loom  and  wine  for  the  banquet;  while 
the  rosy  hues  that  gather  at  evening  around  the  cone,  the  fitful  blaze  that 
streams  upward  from  its  depths  agiinst  the  midnight  sky,  and  the  simple 
grandeur  of  the  mountain  itself,  with  the  thought  of  its  destructive  energies, 
its  fertile  boiioty — the  beautiful  and  terrible  associations  of  its  name,  render 
jEtfta  one  of  the  exhaustless  wonders  of  the  universe. 

At  Nicolnsi,  the  last  village  you  leave  on  ascending  the  mountain,  dwells 
Dr.  Gemmelaro,  the  modern  Empedocles  or  philoeoptier  of  JEiaa,  who,  for 
many  years,  has  sedulously  observed  its  phenomena,  recorded,  its  eruptions, 
gathered  specimens  from  us  splintered  sides,  and  watched  its  wayward  ope- 
rations with  a  mingled  feeling  of  curiosity  and  affection.  Revered  by  ihe 
peasants  fur  his  learning,  and  gratefully  remembered  by  travellers  for  his 
urbanity,  the  worthy  doctor  recounts  the  feals  and  speculates  on  the  possible 
destinies  of  JEwi^.,  in  the  spirit  of  a  Monkbarns  and  Sir  Humphrey  Davjr 
combined.  Indeed,  his  reul  love  of  science  becomes  amusing  in  connec- 
tion with  so  decided  a  virtuoso  disposition.  His  reclnse  life  is  consoled  by 
this  perpetual  vigil.  He  actually  seemi  to  feel  a  kind  of  responsibility  on 
behalf  of  the  ancient  volcano;  to  him  it  is  a  magniticent  hobby  I  He  re- 
gisters the  names  of  all  visitors,  and  has  a  list  of  those,  who,  for  many  years 
past,  have  ascended  to  the  crater.  We  were  astonished  to  find  how  distinctly 
lie  remembered  the  few  Americana  enrolled  in  his  album.  An  hour's  gossip 
with  Qemmelaro  Is  a  significant  part  of  the  excursion.  He  will  show  rare 
crystals  or  exquisitely  colored  pumice  gleaned  in  his  walks,  point  out  on  a 
map  the  topography  of  JR'.a\  give  the  dates  and  particulars  of  each  eruption, 
iradiiions,  anecdotes  and  travellers'  tales ;  and  wind  up  with  sage  advice  as 
to  the  best  course  to  pursue  id  the  arduous  undertaking  before  you  ;  so  thai, 
if  your  object  be  to  see  the  sun  rise  from  that  lofty  height,  you  go  forth  from 
the  old  man's  cottage,  beneath  the  stars,  and  wind  amid  the  huge  masses  of 
black  lava,  through  skeletons  of  trees,  over  crackling  fragments — on  and  on, 
seeing  always  before  you  the  broad,  white  cone,  and  ever  and  anon,  a  sudden 
flash  that  glitters  on  the  snow  and  lights  up  the  ebon  sea  around; — ^our 
mind  all  the  while  rerolving  the  wonderful  fables,  and  more  wonderful  facts. 
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which  make  j£uia  m  pr(Ji6c  a  theme  to  the  scholar,  Daturalist  and  poet. 
But  this  picturesque  and  esuberant  nature  is  often  wholly  ditenchanted  by 
the  squalid  and  debased  condition  of  humanity.  It  seema  as  if  the  law  were 
iuimatable  which  decrees  that  n«<^es«ity  and  opposition  alone  shall  achieve 
the  triumphs  of  civilization.  The  significalion  of  eom/M'f  is  almost  as  unknown 
in  the  life  of  the  luxuriant  and  beautiful  south,  aa  ia  the  word  to  the  dulcet 
Tocabnlar  J  of  the  people.  Afler  a  day's  lonely  wayfaring  in  a  jolting  lettiga, 
or  on  a  hard  miilo,  the  traveller  finds  himself  in  a  amall  room,  whose  brick 
Boor  and  stooe  walls  are  stained  with  dirt,  and  the  atmosphere  redolent  of  garlic 
and  amoke,  ]Ie  aits  dofrp  half-famished  to  a  frugal  eupper  of  baked  kid  oi 
r^bit,  broiled  olives,  salad  of  wild-aspari^us,  roasted  chesinuis  and  tbin  wine, 
and  retiren,  orercotne  with,  fatigue,  to  be  tormented  until  day-break  by  mil- 
Itoos  of  industrioos  fleas.  Yet  tbe  firat  breath  of  the  pure  morning  air,  wa^ed 
from  sea  or  mountain,  rcrifes  his  fevered  pulses;  and  a  scene  of  verdure  or 
wildneas — the  dewy  flax-bosoma,  like  little  tearful  blue  eyea;  the  thatched 
encampment  of  cheese-makera  or  carbonari,  with  its  curling  vapor  and  wild- 
dogs;  or  a  fiook  of  goals,  with  their  shepherd,  studding  a  wide  range  of  harren- 
country,  beguile  him  to  pleasing  reverie.  There  is  a  singular  melancholy 
in  a  pilgrimage  like  this.  Beauty  and  anguish,  fruitfuliiess  and  privation, 
are  constantly  seen  in.suchintimitte  contact,  that  personal  discomftvt  isofteo 
forgotten  in  reflection  and  sympathy. 

But  a  few  years  ago,  when  our  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  search  of  more 
desirable  winter  anchorage  than  Mahon,  sojourned  in  the  excellent  harbor  of 
Syracuse,  a  deputation  of  patriots  waited  upon  Ibe  American  commodore, 
and  offered  to  deliver  Sicily  to  his  country,  if  he  would  cruise  between  tbe 
island  and  the  main,  afier  thsy  had  expelled  the  Neapolitan  troops.  Tbe 
strict  neutrality  which,  since  the  days  of  Washington,  and  with  his  judicioua 
■aaclion,  has  marked  our  foreign  policy,  furbade  entertaining'  the  propeai- 
tion ;  but  a  philanthropic  imagination  might  easily  conjure  up  a  delightful 
picture  from  the  bare  idea  of  such  an  annexation,  as  he  fancies  how  richly 
tbe  dormant  resources  of  nature  and  the  perverted  capacities  of  man  would 
awaken,  in  that  fertile  region,  under  a  free,  intelligent,  and  enterprising  go- 
remment. 


THB  INlEPENDEirCE  OF  TOI  jmiClAKr.' 

TuE  framers  of  our  Cunstitulion,  with  a  prudent  regard  for  the  interests 
of  posterity,  wisely  ordained  the  independeuce  of  the  judiciary.  They 
deemed  it  essential  to  the  permanency  of  the  government,  and  the  equal 
dispensation  of  justice.  To  prevent  intrigue  and  venality  in  the  election  of 
judges,  their  appointment  was  vested  in  the  I'resident,  subject  to  tbe  conRr- 
■Dation  of  the  Senate.  That  they  might  he  uninHuenced  hy  popular  opinion, 
bat  decide  between  man  and  man  in  accordance  with  the  unbiassed  convic- 
tions of  judgment,  dishonesty  was  made  the  only  sufficient  cause  of  their 
removal.  From  this  system  no  injurious  canBequenceti  have  resulted;  and 
aoder  its  operation,  with  few  exceptions,  which  are  incident  to  every  human 

*Tbit  comiBDnintiiHi,  rrom  u  able  •onrce,  ij  dM  id  tirict  Koorduxs  w)ih  ifaa  tibit*  cntsr- 
Biacd  bj  Hob  Beview  apoa  ibe  aubjcci,  u  is  v»eO.  knovt  a  to  oar  i«&den  ;  but  as  we  ire  by  no 
mast  iippowd  to  diacoarimi  DpoB  uiy  nbjecl  m  whicb  ihe  eeneral  good  i*  iniDlved,  we  giie 

!.__...      nr .  ._  "--ieflYihu  oar  cwnwpoDdenl  fall!  into*  oomtnononw  of  confoaoiliilK 

kibulty — an  emr  amuDg  from  English  habiu.    UoieT  a  monarehT, 


Ji  irTesunaibiLty — an  emr  amuDg  from  English  habiU.    uoitT  a  monarehT, 

..   ._ ___,  Ihat  judge*  aliould  bo  "independent"  of  the  orown,  ibe  (ppoiming  power.     It 

AiMijot,  tha^br^  fbttow  tiiat  in  a  repnbiic,  wbera  then  ia  Dodaagorana  ezecuiive,  that  tbe  jsdgaa 
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sjeteiD)  and  not  (ip«ciallj  char^able  upon  this,  civil  liberty  aDd  the  rights 
of  property  hs^e  been  snciedty  guarded.  The  citizen,  peraecuted  by  pri- 
vate malice,  and  piejud^^ed  by  public  opinion,  baa  sought  and  found  r»> 
fu^Q  within  the  sanctuary  of  law,  where  the  impartial  judge  hsB  defined 
its  precepts  and  instructed  juries  io  their  application.  The  American 
bench  will  gpn  honor  by  a  compariiton  with-  that  of  any  nation,  whether' 
of  aacient  or  of  modem  times.  Its  spotless  purity  is  conspicuous  even 
ia  our  own  cuuntry,  and  the  integrity  of  a  jud^^e  has  passed  into  a  pro- 
verb. Far  a  few  years  a  disposition  for  change,  both  as  it  regards  hit  ' 
tenure  of  office  and  mode  of  election,  has  been'  manifested  in  a  purtion 
of  the  community.  It  has  been  advocated  in  some  of  t)ie  popular  journals 
and  periodicals,  and  introduced  into  the  constitutions  of  some  of  the  re- 
cently organised  states,  and  into  those  of  some  of  the  older  states  which 
have  been  recently  revised.  To  estimate  the  results  of  this  change  is 
impossible.  That  it  would  be  both  impracticable  and  dangeious  if  in- 
troduced into  other  nations,  none  will  .deny  ;  and  it  may  reasonably  ba 
doubted  whether  society  has  arrived  iu  the  United  States  tu  that  degree 
of  perfection  which  will  admit  of  it.  A  great  statesman  has  well  ssid, 
''  Change  is  not  Reform;"  and  he  might  with  equal  truth  havo  added, 
that  when  any  institution  of  government  confers  raanifeflt  beneGts  upon 
the  community  over  which  it  extends,  and  no  evils  of  importance  result 
from  it,  it  is  dangerous  to  aJter  materially  its  organization.  This  prin- 
ciple is  easily  susceptible  of  broader  application,  and  should  be  prsclically 
observed  in  every  social  as  well  as  political  action.  It  is  e  general  law 
of  nature,  that  the  same  labor  cannot  be  performed  in  two  different  ways 
with  equal  excellence  and  despatch.  When  any  change  is  proposed  in 
a  system,  it  is  incumbent  on  its  advocate  to  prove,  not  only  that  es  now 
constituted  there  are  evils  resulting  from  the  system,  but  that  they  will 
be  remedied  by  the  change.  If  it  has  no  evils,  no  change  is  required, 
and  may  be  injurious.  If  it  has  evils,  and  the  change  will  not  remedy 
them,  it  will  be  mora  likely  to  increase  than  diminish  them.  The  advo- 
cate of  a  judiciary,  elected  by  the  people,  and  of  a  limited  tenure,  must 
prove,  not  only  that  as  now  conalituted  it  ia  faulty  or  extremely  liable  to 
abuses,  but  that  the  change  which  he  proposes  would  remedy  them. 
Have  these  propositions  been  proved  1 

The  judge  is  and  should  be  set  apart  as  the  consecrated  minister  o^ 
justice,  to  whom  the  innocent  may  fly  for  remuneration  for  past,  and 
protecltOQ  from  future  injury,  Wben  a  case  is  brought  before  him,  he 
must  not  ask  what  does  the  community  think  of  its  merits,  but  what  is 
the  right  in  it ;  and  that  ascertained,  he  must  decide  accordingly.  He  is 
accountable  to  the  people  in  one  respect,  and  in  one  only;  he  is  ac- 
countable to  them  for  a  faithful  anil  honest  discharge  of  his  dutiea. 
However  the  legislator  may  be  bound  to  pass  laws  in  obedience  to  the 
expressed  will  of  his  constituents,  no  such  obligation  rests  upon  tbe 
judge.  By  DO  means  is  he  bound  to  interpret  laws  in  obedience  to  pop- 
otsr  opinion.  He  must  interpret  them  as  bis  own  honest  and  unbiased 
judgment  shall  direcL  The  moment  any  othec  influence  operates  upon 
faim,  that  moment  he  ceases  to  be  the  uniform  guardian  of  personal  rights, 
and  becomes  a  ready  instrument  of  oppression  and  misrule.  While  the 
accountability  of  rulers  to  the  people  is  made  a  fundamental  article  of  our 
political  Isitb,  let  us  not  trespass  upon  the  sanctuary  of  justice. 

Tbe  independence  of  the  judiciary  was  regarded  as  tbe  great  bulwark 
of  personal  liberty  by  tbe  fathers  of  our  republic.  A  collection  of  their 
opinions  upon  this  qnestion  would  be  highly  iostructive,  but  would  trans- 
cend the  limits  of  this  article.  Let  one  suffice.  In  a  letter  to  the  Jualices  . 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  President  Washington  thna  writes  : 
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"  QentlemeD :  I  have  olwa  ji  been  peraooded  Umt  the  iMbifitj  and  miccera  of  the 
Dttjoml  gorerDDieDt,  and  ccintieqii«Diiy  the  bappiiwM  of  the  people  of  ihe  United 
Stale),  would  depend  in  ■  considerable  degree  oo  Ihe  loterpretatioii  of  ils  laws. 
Id  my  opioion,  tberefore,  it  ia  important  tbiE  the  judlciai'j  ejstem  should  Dot  oa\y 
be  iadependeat  in  its  opentCiao,  but  as  parfect  as  possible  io  lis  fjrnjatlon." 

By  aome  the  judiciai'y  is  regarded  as  a  mnnarchical  feature  in  ourcon- 
nitution,  but  with  a  momeDt's  reflection  this  opinioD  must  vanisb.  Like 
ever;  other  political  inslitiition  in  a  republican  KOTernment,it  is  founded 
Qpon  the  will  of  the  people.  They  elect  the  odlcera  of  the  gOTemment, 
to  whom  they  delegate  tne  power  of  appointing  judges,  upon  the  same 
principle  that  tbey  delegate  to  therti  any  other  power.  That  they  had  the 
right  to  confide  this  power  to  their  TepreaeDtatives,  none  will  deny  ;  that 
their  confidence  in  this  respect  haa  been  abused,  few  will  maintain.  Al- 
though the  present  mode  of  their,  appoiotinent  ia  not  perhaps  necessary 
in  order  to  secure  their  independence,  yet  there  are  reasons  why  it  it 
preferable  to  the  popular  mode. 

In  the  first  place,  the  latter  would  he  impracticable.  No  reasons  can  be 
giTen  why  the  judicial,  any  more  than  the  minor  executive  officers,  shoald 
be  elected  in  this  manner.  In  a  republic  as  eittensive  as  ours,  the  rami- 
Gutiana  of  the  executive  power  must  be  so  numerous,  that  were  all  the  of- 
Gcers  elective,  the  citizens  could  do  little  else  than  frequent  the  polls.  This 
will  always  be  an  abundant  reason  why  the  preisident  should  be  a 
natesman  of  tried  integrity  and  acute  discrimination  in  judging  of  per- 
■onal  qualiScatiooa.  Such  a  character  on  American  president  is  presumed 
to  bare.  His  nominationa  are  subject  to  the  ratificstion  of  the  Senate, 
which  the  past  history  of  the  country  shows  has  not  been  averse  to  exei^ 
cising'  its  power  of  rejection.  If  the  time  should  ever  cotne  when 
these  two  departments  of  the  government,  filled  by  individuals  elected 
tt  short  intervals,  shall  become  corrupt,  and  tberefore  unfit  to  be  the  de- 
positories of  this  patronage,  it  will  be  a  time  when  neither  constitution? 
and  laws  will  be  of  little  value  in  promoting  the  virtue  and  preserving 
the  good  order  of  society.  Nor  need  any  danger  be  apprehended  that 
the  executive  and  legislature  will  become  leagued  with  the  judiciary,  if 
tbe  election  of  the  latter  is  vested  in  the  former.  If  the  jodgea  were  ap- 
pointed fbr  life,  they  would  immediately  become  independent  upon  their 
appointment.  As  the  coincidence  would  rarely  occur  when  there  would 
be  a  vacancy  on  the  bench,  and  when  tbe  executive  and  legislature  would 
have  a  favorite  project  of  doubtful  constitutionality  in  view,  for  effecting 
which  it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  tbe 
judiciary,  and  as  tbe  term  of  ofiice  prescribed  to  the  former  is  limited, 
they  would  have  a  much  stronger  motive  for  appointing  efficient  then 
imbecile  judges.  If  it  is  objecied  against  this  mode  of  election,  tbat 
vbile  it  xn  practised  the  cabinet  and  the  legislative  hall  may  be  treasuries 
from  whtcb  intrigue  and  corruption  can  obtain  ample  rewards,  it  is  replied, 
thai  tbe  same  reason  might  be  urged  against  it  in  any  case,  and  against 
the  popular  mode  with  additional  force,  since  it  must  be  presumed  that 
the  people  will  elect  for  their  rulers  tbeir  most  virtuous  and  intelligent 
men.  All  experience  has  shown  that  intrigue  and  corruption  will  be 
mire  succeasfat  amongst  a  large  than  a  small  number  of  persons.  If  it 
be  urged  against  this  mode,  that  while  it  exists  honest  and  capable  judges 
caanot  be  selected,  because  generally  but  very  few  members  of  the  legis-^ 
latnre  will  be  personally  acquainted  with  the  qualifications  of  tbe  judge, 
the  tame  may  be  more  strongly  urged  against  a  popular  mode,  since  ita 
members  (still  presuming  them  to  be  the  most  virtuous  and  intelligent  por- 
tion of  tbe  community)  will  have  a  more  extensive  acquaintance  than  & 
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proportionate  number  of  eitizens  in  general.  A  small  number  of  men  are 
belter  qualified  ro  appoint  an  officer,  uf  whom  one-half  are  acquainted 
with  his  qualifications,  than  a  much  lar^r  liumber,  in  which  the  propor- 
tion of  those  acquainted  with  him  is  much  smaller. 

Another  reason  against  the  pnpular  mode  is  this: — A  judge  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties,  will  often  be  obliged  to  make  unpopular  decisions.  It 
iteedi  I  man  of  constitutional  flrmness  and  indepeadence.  and  perhaps  even 
of  Catonian  sereriiy,  to  decide  at  all  times  between  man  and  man,  without 
partiaiit;.     For  this  purpose  it  needs  one  whom, 

■  "  Non  civinm  anlnr  prnvH  jiibautinm 

NouTuImsinBlaiiriBUraiiut 
Meute  (juBlit  Kilidii." 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  such  a  man  will  often  find  little  faror  with  a  dortinint 
faction  whose  designs  he  has  thwarted.  Innocence,  though  at  last  rindicated, 
ma}'  f(ir  a  time  be  compelled  by  a  prejudiced  commtinily  to  wear  the  gar!} 
of  criminality.  If  the  popular  passions  were  highly  inflamed,  the  judge 
who  protected  it,  when  malice  and  ignorance  attacked  it,  would  be  a  feeble 
candidate,  before  the  justice  of  bis  decision  was  confirmed.  Before  pro- 
ceeding to  consider  the  tenure  by  which  judges  should  hold  their  offices,  it 
will  be  proper  to  notice  an  objection  which  is  urged  against  their  indepen- 
dence. Although  it  is  admitted  by  some  that,  in  England,  their  indepen- 
dence is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  personal  liberty,  yet,  they  contend, 
that  it  is  not  necessary  here.  In  Kngland,  say  they,  the  judges  aie  mads 
independent  in  order  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  royal  prerogative ; 
but  as  there  is  no  such  power  here,  therefore,  the  independence  of  the  judi- 
ciary is  unnecessary.  The  premise  is  imperfect,  but  if  perfect,  the  conclu- 
sion does  not  fallow  from  it.  He  roust  be  a  sciolist  in  hiatory  who  has  not 
learned  that  ttiere  are  encroachments  to  be  resisted  in  a  republic.  If  he 
were  not,  he  would  hare  learned  that  the  people  are  liable  fur  the  time  to 
be  deceived  by  aelSsh  partisaus,  and  betrayed  into  excesses  by  their  passion- 
ate appeals.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  JeSerson,  Mr.  Madison  thus  writes:— 
"  Wherever  the  real  power  in  a  government  lies,  there  is  the  danger  of  op- 
pression. In  our  gorernment  the  real  power  ties  in  the  majority  of  the 
community,  aad  the  invaaion  of  prirste  rights  is  chiefly  to  be  apprehended, 
not  from  acta  of  government,  contrary  to  the  sense  of  its  constituents,  but 
from  acts  in  which  the.  government  is  the  mere  instrument  of  the  msjor 
number  of  the  constituents."  Hence  the  necessity  of  constitutional  balances 
and  of  a  representative  system  in  a  republic,  without  which  order  cannot 
be  maintained  in  it.  It  waa  by  the  balanced  powers  of  Its  different  depart- 
ments that  the  Roman  consiitution  existed  so  long.  Though  often  iacon- 
Bistent  with  each,  they  each  served  to  prevent  the  other  from  gaining  a 
dangerous  extension.  When  the  balance  waa  lost  and  the  various  powers 
were  centered  in  one  individual,  the  mighty  fabric  fell.  Ttiis  neutralization 
of  power  should  be  carefully  maintained  in  a  free  state.  Representative 
government  was  not  instituted  in  this  country  solely  because  of  its  extent 
of  territory.  The  experiment  had  been  often  tried,  and  as  often  failed,  of  a 
republic  whose  laws  were  passed  ia  a  popular  assembly.  Like  all  other 
power  delegated  to  private  or  public  agents,  it  is  referable  for  its  origin  to 
two  principles ;  first,  that  social  wealth  ia  increased  by  a  division  of  employ- 
ments; and  second,  that  labor  can  be  better  and  more  expeditiously  per- 
formed by  those  best  qualified  by  natural  ability  and  experience  to  perform 
it.  It  Is  this  latter  principle  which  renders  it  superior  in  prsclice  and  in 
theory  to  any  other  form  ever  devised  by  man;  yet  such  is  its  simplicity,  that 
it  ia  not  strange  it  was  suggested  to  the  Ameticaa  colonists  upon  their  first 
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setilement  in  this  country,  and  ibit  it  was  coniinaed  by  the  framers  of  the 
comtitution.  They  were  well  aware  that  in  a  republic  there  muM  be  aome 
coDservBtiaoi,  eren  besidea  virtue  and  intelligence,  in  order  to  baffle  the 
eSbrts  of  designing  men,  and  that  coaaervatism  they  decided  to  ba  s  repre- 
aeotatiTe  ayalem  of  gov  era  meat.  Experience  has  confiriDed  the  wisdom  of 
their  decision.  If  Fiance  had  no  large  cities,  end  could  he  at  once  proFi- 
ded  irith  this  sfstem,  we  might  entertsia  sanguine  hopes  that  the  eiperi- 
ment  of  setf-governtnent  tnight  sacceed  in  that  country,  on  whoee  eotl  >o 
much  blood  has  been  shed  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 

A  large  majority  in  a  republic  ia  more  powerful  than  a  king  in  a  limiied 
moDBTchy.  Id  England,  the  orowa  cannot  alone  oppresa  the  people.  If 
it  would  (q^ress  at  all,  it  must  draw  to  its  aid  aome  class  of  the  people,  and 
it  might,  by  auch  an  alliance,  be  enabled  to  oppreas  the  other  classes.  The 
English  people  hare  pasaed  through  the  fiery  furnace  of  regal  oppression, 
and  so  many  firm  principles  of  liberty  hate  been  engrafted  on  the  constitu- 
tion by  sereral  revolutions,  and  the  barriers  agaioat  the  usurpations  of  the 
king's  prerogatire  have  become  so  strong,  that  without  the  co-operation  of 
tbo  other  branches  of  the  government,  the  people  have  little  danger  to  appre- 
hend from  ita  arbitrary  exercise.  ^  In  a  republic  the  majority  pasws  the  laws, 
lad  may,  if  dispoeed,  grievously  oppress  the  minority.  The  minority  may, 
in  a  few  days,  become  the  inajoriiy,  and  the  oppression  may  reach  upon 
those  who  recently  inSicted  it.  When  matters  come  to  violence,  the  supe- 
riority of  a  maJMity  in  a  republic  over  a  king  in  a  monarchy  is  more 
Mriking.  The  king  in  arms  can  offer  but  feeble  oppoeition  to  the  physical 
force  of  a  anited  people  ;  but  in  a  republic  the  majority  will  generally  have 
the  resources  which  will  give  it  power  to  subdue  the  minority.  Hence, 
the  necessity  of  a  written  constitution,  which  may  btidle  the  wills  of  tem- 
porary majorities,  and  protect  minorities  from  their  tyranny.  The  judiciary 
is  to  decide  upon  the  violations  of  this  conatitution,  and  their  independence 
Gboald  be  strongly  secured,  so  that  they  iihall  not  be  amenable  to  majorities, 
and  be  entirely  uninfluenced  by  their  demands.  He  who,  in  declamatory 
sppeals  to  the  people,  urges  that  no  such  crisis  csn  possibly  occur  when  the 
majority  sfaall  be  induced  by  unprincipled  demagngues  to  overstep  its  legal 
limits,  is  himself  a  demagogue  and  a  selfish  flatterer,  and  ought  never  to  be 
elevated  4o  an  office  which  was  instituted  to  guard  the  rights  and  promote 
the  interests  of  every  individual.  As  a  general  principle,  it  is  true,  that 
the  people  have  no  mure  right  to  violate  their  constitution  than  tbeir  rulers. 
If  the  coaslitulion  is  faulty,  it  must  be  altered  in  a  legal  manner.  Excep- 
tions to  ibis  rule  may  sometimes  occur.  A  conveDtion  for  forming  a  tton- 
nitution,  might  append  to  it  the  article  of  Median  and  Persian  law,  that  it 
should  be  unalterable.     Such  casea  will,  however,  rarely  occuf. 

The  judiciary  was  not  made  independent  in  England  for  the  aole  purpose 
of  restraining  the  exerciac  of  the  royal  prerogative  within  its  proper  limits. 
Until  the  reign  of.William,  ihecommissionsof  the  judges  were  held  (durante 
(nuplnettd,  bnt  they  were  ihen  appointed  to  hold  their  offices  ^om  diu 
hau  tt  geaurint,  with  the  proviso  that  the  term  should  expire  at  the  death 
of  the  Icing,  and  that  they  could  be  removed  by  him  on  the  address  of  the 
two  Hoaees  of  Parliament.  In  the  reign  of  George  III.,  at  his  recom- 
mendation, it  was  enacted  that  the  judges  should  hold  their  offices  for  life, 
unless  guilty  of  m  a  i- ad  ministration.  It  is  evident,  that  by  this  act  Parlia- 
ineut  Burreodered  a  power,  not  in  order  to  make  the  judges  independent  of 
the  king,  because  he  could  remove  them  previously  only  at  its  request,  but 
in  order  that  they  afaoald  be  independent  for  the  future  of  Parliamentary 
iaOaeDi^.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  Parliament  did  not  pass  this  act  in 
snbaerviencj  to  the  king,  but  with  a  deeire  to  preserve  the  purity  of  justice. 
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Bat  the  jodges  were  corrupted  not  oolj  bf  tbe  crown,  but  bf  parties  and 
opoleat  nobles,  as  the  records  of  English  juriaprudeoce  clearlj  &bow. 
There  ia  one  re&son  for  an  independent  judicisr;  in  this  country,  which 
does  not  exist  in  England;  There,  no  constitution  binds  the  Farlisroeol, 
but  it  is  supreme.  It  is  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  kingdom  ;  end  its  acts 
cannot  be  prononnced  uaconttitutinnal,  or  otherwise  annulled.  Here, 
the  delegiited  power  of  the  people  is  limited  bf  a  constitution,  which  tbejr 
have  estttblished.  The  judges  are  appointed  to  interpret  that  const  it  oiioD, 
and  nullify  those  acts  of  the  legislature  which  contravene  its  letter  or  spirit. 
Hence  they  shoald  be  independent  of  it,  and  of  those  whom  it  re[H'eseDls. 
History  everywhere  prodairaa  the  truth,  that  an  independent  judiciary  ia  ts 
necessary  in  a  republic  as  in  a  monarchy.  It  relates  the  murder  of  sages 
by  deluded  republics,  and  of  devoted  patriots  by  arbitrary  monarcha.  An 
independent  judiciary,  anpported  by  the  laws,  might  have  protected  Socrates 
from  the  madness  «f  the  Athenian  populace,  and  Algernon  Sidney  from 
the  sangoiasry  deapoiigm  of  a  Stuart. 

While  the  judiciary  is  of  great  importance  in  preserving  a  just  balance 
in  our  government,  there  is  little  danger  of  its  distnrbing  it  by  a  forcible 
extension  of  its  powers.  Much  greater  danger  ia  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  usurpations  of  the  executive  or  legislature.  The  latter  enacts  the  laws 
and  commands  the  revenues  uf  the  state  ;  the  former  confers  emolumeuts 
and  executes  the  laws.  Both  of  these  are  active  in  the  exercise  of  their 
powers,  while  the  judiciary  is  the  passive  expositor  of  the  constitution  and 
laws,  and  unless  the  other  branches  obey  and  carry  its  decisions  into  elfe<;t, 
it  has  an  ideal  rather  than  a  real  existence.  It  can  forcibly  restrain  neither 
the  executive  nor  the  legislatnre,  but  may  be  forcibly  restrained  by  then. 
The  I'xecutive  may  refuse  to  execute  the  laws  as  it  has  expounded  them, 

-  and  the  legislature  msy  repeal  or  amend  the  laws,  if  their  exposition  haa 
been  either  incorrect  or  too  rigorous.  In  either  case  the  judiciary  has  no 
means  of  retaliation.  Such,  then,  being  its  importance,  when  firmly 
guarded,  its  incapacity  of  inflicting  injury  when  vigorously  opposed  by  the 
other  branches  of  (he  government,  and  of  defence  when  attacked  by  them, 
it  is  of  great  importance,  in  order  to  secure  the  good  for  which  it  was  insti- 
tuted, that  its  dignity  and  independence  be  strongly  guarded,  and  its  inde- 
pendence firmly  maintained.  All  American  etnlesmen,  who  have- ex  pressed 
an  opinion  upon  it,  have,  with  one  exception,  been  in  favor  of  giving  it  a 
permanent  tenure.  In  the  convention  which  framed  the  conELitutim,  a 
motion  was  made  U>  make  the  judges  removable  by  the  executive  upon  bil 
address  of  Congress ;  but  it  received  the  vole  of  only  a  single  state.  In 
the  early  part  of  his  political  life,  and  until  he  became  president,  Mr.  Jet 
ferson  prized  as  high  as  any  one  the  independence  of  the  judiciary.  He 
thus  speaks  of  it,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Madison  :  "  This  is  a  body  which,  if 
rendered  independent,  and  kept  strictly  to  their  own  department,  merits 
great  confidence  for  their  learning  and  integrity.  In  f»cl.  what  degree  of 
confidence  would  be  loo  much  for  a  body  composed  of  such  men  as 
Wythe,  Blair,  and  Pendleton  ?     On  characters  like  these,  the  eivhtnt  ardor 

prava  jitheatium,  would  make  no  impression."  But  during  the  term  of 
Hr.  Adams,  several  new  courts  were  erected,  which,  as  many  thought,  were 
sinecures,  created  in  order  to  furnish  support  for  the  patrons  of  the  admjn- 
iatration.  The  abolition  of  these  courts  was  strongly  resisted  in  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's administration,  on  the  ground  Ihat  to  abolish  them,  when  onoe 
erected,  is  a  violation  of  that  clause  of  the  constitution  which  enacts  that 
the  judges  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior.  Mr.  Jefferson 
firmly  Iwlieved  that  the  federal  party  would  entrench  themselves  behind  the 

judiciary  nutU  they  had  completed  the  prc^t,  which,  in  his  opinion,  the^ 
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hid  lon^  ctierished,  of  eonrerUng  the  republic  into  ■  monarchj.  He 
tbeDceforlh  became  the  determined  opponeDt  of  a  permanent  judiciary  ;  and 
faia  example  confirms  the  truth,  that  the  wibeat  and  purest  stalesniao  will 
occasianallj  be  misled  by  circuinBtincea.^ 

The  tenure  of  the  judiciary  shou}d  be  permanent,  in  order  that  regir- 
larity  may  be  preserved  in  ihe  interpretaiion,  and  consequently  in  the 
execution  of  tiia  laws.'  Mischiefs  arise  from  the  repeal  of  old  end  the 
enactmeDt  of  new  laws.  Greater  mischief  would  arise  from  the  irregular 
iuterpretslion  of  them.  Their  onactment  is  generally  foreseen  and  pre- 
pared for  by  the  public,  but  their  interpretation  is  not,  and  must  uecessarily 
come  upon  them  unaware*.  If  rotation  in  office  is  to  prevail  in  the  judicial 
■yatem,  ona  judge  may  make  a  decision  t«>day,  which  another  may  reverse 
lo-morruw,  and  the  govern  men  twill  be  far  more  deranged  by  such  counter 
decisiona  than  when  a  legislature  repeals  the  acta  of  its  predecessors. 
One  insunce  is  sufficient  to  show  the  evil  operation  of  such  a  principle. 
Ao  important  decision  is  to  be  given  by  the  Supreme  Court,  on  the  Rhode 
Island  case.  Afler  that  decision  has  been  given,  suppose  that  the  term 
of  the  present  judges  should  expire,  and  others  should  be  appoinied  in 
their  place.  A  case  might  be  brought  before  the  court  similar  to  the  one 
DOW  pending,  and  the  new  bench  might  reverse  the  decision  of  its  prede- 
cessor. Different  governments  would  be  reangnised  by  different  judges, 
■Dii  every  citizen  would  hesitate  to  which  he  owed  his  allegiance.     It  re- 

Suires  no  farther  illuslratinn  to  show  how  our  political  a£irs  would  be 
eranged  hy  the  operation  of  such  a  system. 

If  the  election  of  the  judges  should  be  triennial  or  quadrennial,  they 
woald  oilen  be  elected  tin  account  of  the  opinions  whi(h  they  held  on 
ionM)  important  question,  and  not  on  account  of  their  intrinsic  merits. 
This  is  the  case,  as  it  should  be,  with  the  executive  and  legislature ;  but 
the  judge  should  assume  the  ermine,  nritrammeled  by  previous  commit* 
ments,  save  the  oath  which  he  takes  tu  preserve  its  purity  unspotred.  If 
he  should,  be  chosen  because  he  wns  of  a  certain  opinion  upon  a  question, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  investigate  it  candidly.  If  he  should 
decide  contrary  to  his  professiona,  however  just  his  decisions,  he  would 
perhape  be  stigmatised  as  a  traitor ;  bis  influence  would  desert  him,  and 
all  hopes  of  re-etection  would  be  lost.  If  a  juryman  has  formed  an  opinion 
on  a  case  which  he  is  empapneted  to  try,  he  is  challenged,  and  his  im- 
partiality will  be  greater,  if  he  has  previously  never  heard  its  circnmstan- 
ces  related,  or  its  merits  discussed.  The  same  principle  is  applicable  to 
the  judge;  and  the  fewer  the  prepossessions  with  which  he  enters  his 
office,  the  greater  will  be  his  impartiality  in  discharging  its  duties.  In 
tome  of  the  states,  the  candidate  for  oSice  makes  personal  appeals  to  the 
people,  and  without  condemning  the  practice,  as  it  regards  the  executive 
and  legislators,  it  may  be  fairly  asked,  how  it  would  aeem  if  adopted  by 
[be  judges.  It  would  certaiuly  be  no  very  desirable  spectacle  to  the 
anxiouB^eCriot,  to  witness  the  judge  canvassing  his  district,  and,  as  it 
were,  oSering  justice  for  sale  in  the  public  market,  to  the  highest  bidder. 
The  knowledge  requisite  for  an  able  judge  exceeds  that  required  of 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  other  departments  of  government.  To  pre- 
vent arbitrary  decisions  in  the  courts  of  judicature,  they  have  been  bound 
to  abide  strictly  by  numerous  precedents.  These  have  swelled  to  such  a 
number,  that  it  requires  a  person  of  great  research  and  acute  discriroi. 
natinn,  to  b«  acqiiainted  with  them,  and  fix  the  precise  limit  of  their 

application.  While  a'stainless  integrity,  an  indinpensable  requisite  for  a 
judge,  is  possessed  by  a  much  less  number  than  is  supposed,  few  even  of 

the  learned  memberB  of  the  legal  profeasion  bave  the  patieBC*  and  ib* 
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dUcri  mi  nation  necMiary  for  a  (kittiful  diKharge  of  the  dllEeult  und  re- 
epoDjible  duties  of  ajud^.  Small  as  ii  the  number  qualified  by  their 
moral  and  intellectual  qualities  fur  tlie  judgeship,  it  is  sanding  superior 
talent  and  iDtegrity  into  esile,  to  make  fttaiion  iu  office  a  principle  in 
the  eleclioa  ofjudges ;  and  this  principle  would  •ventuaHy  jmiToil,  if  thei)r 
tenures  were  limited,  as  it  does  in  all  civil  ofiicffl  of  a  limited  tenure. 

If  the  arguments  which  have  been  produced  are  eorraci,  tbey  prova 
iacnntestibly,  that  in  a  republic  an  independent  judiciary  is  necessary,  ifl 
order  to  reaist  the  en  crouch  menta  of  rolers  and  roajarities  upon  the 
constitution  of  the  body  politic,  and  the  inalienable  rights  of  the  ifidivi- 
duals  who  onipoAe  it;  and  that  to  secure  this  end,  the  judges  should 
bold  their  offices  during  good  bbhavior.  Let,  then,  not  a  rerkless  spirit 
of  innovation  invade  a  system  which  has  nnifonnly  been  the  means  of 
punishing  crime  and  protecting  innocence.  Let  that  confidence  conrinne 
to  be  reposed  in  the  judiciary,  which  it  so  justly  deaerves  for  its  psst 
reputation,  and  the  American  bench  may  long  be  honored  by  future 
Marshalls  and  Storys. 


THB   eSBUPEAKE. 

On  tbj  brim  I  am  staodin^  tlion  beantifiil  bar ' 

Where  in  childbood  u  free  as  tfae  eephyr  I  atray'd, 
And  aa  glad  as  the  Urlt  at  the  dawning  of  day 

In  the  beams  of  the  morning  diqmrted  and  play'd  : 
With  eDtranciiig  dirli^bt  viewed  thy  water*  afar, 

That  Iny  like  n  banner  of  silver  uafurl'd, 
Dntil  filow'd  in  the  westward  the  soft  vesper  star. 

And  the  Qneen  of  the  Night  sbeil  bar  smile  o'er  the  world.  ' 

With  my  booh  I  have  walked  on  thy  bloi>soming  Btrand. 

While  I  sont  my  young  thonghts  down  the  vnle  of  the  pait, 
To  the  time  when  tlie  Red  men  was  Inrd  of  ths  land, 

And  hii  ear  unattunad  to  the  cannon's  fierce  bhst;      . 
'   Or  enaeoDced  in  these  bowar*  of  nnet  serene. 

And  woodbines  from  morning  till  eventide  dwelt 
O'er  thn  sorrows  of  Harold,  sod  Spenser's  £iir  Queen— 

At  the  altar  of  Homer  enraptured  have  knelt. 

Yes,  beloved  Chesapeake  I  ah !  how  oft  on  tby  bank. 

When  the  Sowerela  were  amiliog,  ths  Urdi  were  all  glee. 
And  the  yoang  panting  fawn  Btoo|Hi(t  beside  thee  and  drank. 

The  fonntaina  were  leaping  thrangh  woodland  and  lea; 
And  ihe  world  was  effulgent  with  beamy  and  life. 

Have  I  roved  with  one  dear  to  affection  and  love, 
Till  my  sool  with  bright  vi»ons  of  glory  was  rife. 

And  my  thoughts  were  all  pinioned  in  regions  above ! 

But  those  days  have  departed — tboae  visions  are  o'er — 

That  dear  one  has  gone  to  the  land  of  t^e  btats'd — 
The  friends  that  watch'd  over  my  alumbeta  of  yore. 

And  southed  by  affection  my  porrowing  breast, 
Are  roving  afar,  or  repiMC  id  rfie  clay — 

And  naught  now  is  h&  midst  tbe  worid's  crowded  inir^ 
Save  the  memory  of  these  to  eoKveD  my  way,  « 

And  illumiDe  (be  void  in  lU*  doMlace  heart !         :i,CjOO<?Ic 
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T&E  OEATH  OF  FEiKCESCO  F&lHGONIi. 

As  the  era  of  pmfonnd  leBming  snd  philoiophic  pursuit  was  restdred 
b;  men  of  powertul  genius  and  great  talents,  so  also  was  the  painiera' 
srt,  like  the  PhoDnix,  revived  from  its  slumbering  asltes  by  highly-gifted 
ind  nobte  spirits.  These  are  to  be  viewed  as  true  chetnpions  of  the  art. 
We  could  Bigfa  with  Ossian,  that  the  strengtb  and  greatness  of  ihoae  days 
of  herniano  have  passed  away.  The  bistorien  of  many  of  those  who 
bave  earned  a  reputation  by  their  own  industry  and  genius,  are  valuable, 
lad  would  well  rppay  the  trouble  of  a  detailed  chronicle,  snch  as  might 
be  collected  from  the  hands  of  the  then  patrons  of  the  srt ;  ihey  are 
worthy  of  being  preserved,  and  their  memories  ebuuld  be  venerated  as 
sre  their  portraits,  which  we  respectfully  contemplate. 

There  occurred  in  thuse  days  many  unusuul,  and  at  present  discredited 
itett ;  for  the  enthusiasm  that  now  glimmers  but  as  a  wavering  light  in 
that  gnlden  age  burned  brightly,  lighting  the  wholeworld.  Degenerate 
posterity,  doubtless,  laugh  over  the  many  true  histories  of  those  days  as 
idle  tales,  while  the  god-like  spark  is  nearly  extinguished  in  their  souls. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  incidents  of  that  lime,  and  one  that  I  could 
never  read  without  emotion,  and  one'that  my  heart  was  never  tempted 
to  doubt,  waa  the  account  of  the  death  of  Francesco  Pranconia,  the 
(bonder  of  the  school  of  Bologna  and  Lnmbardy.  Francesco  Francnnia, 
although  of  humble  origin,  yet  through  his  unwearied  industry  and  aspir- 
in); genius,  raised  himself  to  tlie  highest  pinnacle  of  fame.  In  his  yontfa  he 
was  apprenticed  to  a  goldamilh,  where  no  wrou)>bt  articles  in  gold  and 
siWer  of  a  beauty  to  excite  the  astonishment  of  the  observer.  He  made 
casts  for  medals,  and  princes  and  duhes  were  thought  to  confer  an  honor 
by  allowing  trim  to  transfer  their  likenesses  to  the  medals  ;  for  at  (hat  pe- 
riod it  was  the  CQSioinfor  the  nobility  as  well  as  the  citizens  to  encourage 
the  artists  by  their  patronage.  An  infinite  number  of  royal  personages  were 
constantly  passing  through  Bologna,  none  of  whom  failed  to  have  their 
Kkeoesiefl  drawn  by  Francesco,  and  afVerward  engraved  on  a  medal. 
Bat  Francesco's  restless;  glowing  geoiua,  longed  for  another  field  of 
action,  and  as  his  warm  ambition  was  gralitied  in  one  pursuit,  his  spirit 
tested  not  until  he  had  found  another,  as  yet,  untrodden  path  to  fanieii 
Al  forty  years  of  age  he  entered  upon  a  new  art,  and  guided  his  pertcit 
with  untiring  patience;  be  directed  his  whole  energies  lo  the  grand  and 
lablime,  the  effect  of  colors,-  and  bis  rapidity  in  executing  works  that  com- 
manded universal  admiration,  was  remarkable.  Ho  was,  in  truth,  a  dis- 
tinguished painter ;  for  although  he  had  many  competitors,  (among  whom 
WIS  the  god-like  Raphael  himself,  who,  at  that  tiine,l]t>urished  In  Roine) 
Jet  hw  trorhi  were  always  ranked  among  the  most  eminent;  for  this 
sublime  art  is  not  so  limited  that  one  mortal  can  compass  all  its  beau- 
ties ;  neither  is  it  a  prize,  which  falls,  by  lot,  to  one  favored  individual ; 
hot  its  light  Is  distributed  in  n  thousand  beams,  whose  refiilgence 
ia  reflected  back  to  our  enraptured  vision  by  the  many  noble  geniuses 
whom  heaven  has  sent  among  us.  Francesco  succeeded  the  generation 
of  worthy  painters  who  so  deservedly  obtained  enduring  celebrity  from 
having  founded  a  new  eebonl  upon  the  ruins  of  ancient  barbarism  ;  nAd 
in  Lombardy  he  was  the  founder  aitd  the  prince  of  this  new  empire. 
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Hii  akiiral  faatid  eomplatej  ■  conntleM  naiDber  of  gloriooB  woriu. 
Tbey  were  to  be  fvund  not  onlj  in  Lombardj,  (where  no  town  would 
allow  it  to  be  said  that  they  did  not  poueu  at  least  one  proof  of  bis  ge- 
oiaa,)  bnt  in  every  other  part  of  Italy ;  and  all  who  were  so  fortunate 
as  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the-n,  loudly  proclaimed  hia  fame.  The  Italian 
ttobtes  were  zealouB  to  obtain  his  works;  travelleis  carried  bis  name 
wherever  they  went,  and  the  echo  of  their  praises  resounded  back  to  bis 
•an.  Those  Buloguese  wbu  bod  visited  Rome,  although  highly  prizing 
their  native  genius,  Raphael,  yet,  hsving  seen  with  wonder  his  paintings, 
assured  him  of  their  high  appreciation  of  his  talents.  The  authors  of 
his  time  could  not  refrain  from  introducing  his  praises  into  their  works ; 
they  directed  the  eyes  of  posterity  to  him,  and  affirmed  that  he  was  hon- 
ored as  s  god.  One  of  them  is  hardy  enough  to  assert  that  Raphael, 
having  once  viewed  bis  Kladonna,  ieft  the  achool  of  Perugia,  whose  drjo 
ness  still  cleaved  to  him,  and  adopted  a  higher  style.  Must  not  these  ^ 
repeated  testimonies  have  afiected  the  soul  of  Francesco,  whose  lolly 
spirit  had  aspired  to  the  bigh^t  rank  of  art,  and  w4io  believed  a  heavenly 
genius  pervaded  him  t  Where  now  shall  we  find  this  noble  pride  1 
Useless  would  it  be  to  seek  it  in  the  artists  of  our  time,  who  may  be  (xm- 
ceited  and  vain  of  their  productions,  but  do  not  seem  to  posse  si  that  noble 
pride  in  their  art^hat  characterised  the  old  painters  T  Raphael  was  the 
only  contemporary  of  Praaceaco  whom,  perhaps,  he  counted  as  a  rival. 
He  had  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  see  one  of  bis  piccures,  as  he  never 
in  his  life  had  been  far  from  Bologna;  yet,  from  various  descriptioDs,  be 
had  formed  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  RaphaBl'n  style,  and  particularly 
from  the  assuranceu  of  Raphael  himself,  that  bis  paintings  generally 
were  equal  to  hia  own,  and  many  surpassed  hia.  The  privilege  of  be- 
holding one  was  reserved  for  his  old  age.  (^uite  unexpectedly  he  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Raphael,  stating  that  he  had  just  completed  an  at- 
tar-piece,  representing  the  St.  Cecilia,  which  was  destined  for  the  Church 
of  St.  John,  at  Bologna,  and  that  he  bad  taken  the  liberty  of  sending  it  to  bii 
friend's  care,  begging  him  to  confer  a  favor  by  seeing  it  placed  in  the  spot 
intended  for  it;  and  if  in  the  journey  it  had  been  damaged,  or  did  he  dis- 
cover otherwise  any  error,  aa  a  friend  he  wished  him  to  rectify  it.  Thia 
letter,  wherein  a  Raphael  placed  the  pencil  in  hia  band,  had  nearly 
turned  his  brain,  and  he  could  scarcely  rest  until  the  arrival  of  the  pic* 
tnra.  He  knew  not  what  awaited  him  I  At  length  otie  day,  aa  he  was 
coming  towards  his  house,  one  of  his  pupils  ran  to  meet  him,  and  inform 
him  that  the  painting  had  arrived,  and  had  already  been  placed  in  tfao. 
best  lighL  Francesco,  beside  himself,  rushed  in.  But  bow  shall  we 
describe  to  the  present  world  the  emotions  that  distracted  the  breast  of 
this  extraordinary  man  1  It  was  to  bim  as  if  about  to  meet  an  absent 
brother,  whom,  from  childhood,  be  had  desired  to  embrace,  and,  instead, 
beheld  an  angel  of  light  I  His  aoul  was  penetrated  ;  he  bowed  in  ho- 
mility  of  heart,  as  before  a  higher  nature.  Awe-struck,  he  stood  thera; 
bis  pupils  gathered  around  bim,  anxiously  inquiring  what  had  befallen 
him  ;  they  knew  not  what  to  think.  He  recovered  a  little,  and  continued 
fixedly  gazing  upon  the  sublime  painting. 

How  was  he  fallen  from  his  height  I  How  could  he  expiate  the  sin 
of  his  presumption  in  elevating  himself  even  to  the  stars,  and  of  hia  am- 
bition in  seeking  to  be  equal  to  the  inimitable  Raphael  I  He  smoie  hia 
gray  head,  and  wept  bitter  tearx,  that  his  nhnle  life  should  have  been 
consumed  in  vain,  toilsome  ambition,  whereby  bo  felt  that  he  had  made 
faimaelf  ridiculoos,  uid  could  now  only  look  back  with  abame  and  aelf- 
reproscb. 
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Hi*  aplifted  gaz«  net  the  St.  Cecilia ;  be  showed  heaven  bis  trounded, 
repentant  ejnrit,  and  bef^^d  BubmiBsively  for  forgiveiieeB.  Being  ex- 
blasted,  his  pupils  were  obliged  to  aafliei  him  to  his  hed.  T7pnn  leav- 
ing the  room  his  eye  rested  on  one  of  his  own  paiotiugs  of  the  dying 
Cecilia — he  was  overcome  with  shame. 

From  this  lime  fonh  his  mind  became  unsettled.  The  wesltness  of 
nid  tge  and  the  weariness  of  spirit,  which  had  been  snstaiDed  only  b^ 
tbe  pleaenre  of  creating  beaatiful  forma,  now  tended  to  dispossess  his 
•oul  of  its  earthly  dwelling.  Alt  the  Tarieties  of  beautiful  pictures 
wbtch  bta  faney  had  creatod,  end  to  which  he  bad  given  resliiy  l>y  iran*- 
ftmng  to  canvass,  now  passed  before  bis  distorted  vision — ihe  evil  spirits 
that  tMraesed  him  in  his  fevered  hours.  Before  his  pupils  were  aware 
of  bis  JaDger,  they  found  him  dead  in  his  bed.  So  was  this  man  first 
tmly  great  when  be  felt  his  inferioriry  to  the  heavenly  Raphael,  and  tbe 
genius  of  art  has  long  since  consecrated  him,  and  encircled  his  brow 
with  the  radiance  doe  him,  as  a  true  martyr  to  the  enthusiasm  of  art. 

The  above  story  of  the  death  of  Franceaco  Frenconim  was  delivered 
to  Ds  by  the  Old  Bazaria,  in  whom  the  spirit  of  tbe  forefathers  of  the  art 
jet  dwells. 
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Iff  1817,  the  epoeh  at  which  the  events  occnrred  that  we  are  about  to 
reeoant,  Doctor  Lafrenan  was  a  young  pbyaioian,  prompt,  lively,  always 
ready  with  a  repartee,  with  a  gay'  heart,  a  caustic  wit  but  kind,  hu- 
mane, and,  above  all,  easily  begniled  by  the  magic  of  a  pair  of  handsome 
eyes,  as  ie  the  case  with  all  individaals,  who,  like  him,  are  affected  with 
t  slight  carvature  of  the  vertebral  column.  Tbe  Doctor,  however,  poe- 
Kased  advantages  which  might  well  gain  the  favor  of  a  young  girl ;  ex- 
pressive eyes,  a  handsome  face,  maiked  with  a  shade  of  melancholy, 
aotwitbatanding  his  mischievous  smile,  a  form  well  shaped,  sithougb 
saall ;  and  although,  as  we  have  said,  ooe  of  his  shoulders  had  a  curve 
and  a  disHf^eeable  enlargement — in  a  word,  he  was  hump-backed.  A 
good  chemist,  a  distinguished  aiwtomiet,  a  learned  physician,  nature  had 
eodowed  him  with  that  sagacious  glance  which  discerns  tbe  moral 
causes  of  bodily  suffering,  and  -permits  the  physician  to  apply  bis  first 
reraedtea  to  tbe  wounds  of  the  soul,  before  entering  upon  tlie  nncotain 
care  of  phyaieal  evils. 

Endowed  thoa  with  bis  natural  abilities  and  bis  acquired  qualifica- 
tions, H.  L.afrena!e,  as  soon  as  he  had  obtained  bis  diploma,  and  could 
add  H.D.  to  his  signature,  took  lodgings  in  the  Rae  St.  Martin,  resolved 
to  practise  his  art  at  the  expense  of  all  whom  it  might  concern.  More 
fortuaate  than  a  great  number  of  his  colleagues,  he  possessed  a  moderate 
fbnnoe ;  he  could  wait.  He  installed  himself,  therefore,  in  a  neat  apart- 
ment on  tbe  ground  fioor,  furnished  it  with  elegance,  provided  himself 
with  ft  book  case,  which  he  filled  with  large  volumes,  handsomely  bound. 
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and  afbr  h»lng  paai  tbe  unbI  visit  to  the  major  of  bia  atraxiIiaHawiif, 
agd  to  tb*  Curatv  of  th«  puish,  be  comnieBced,  for  bia  own  private  iD>' 
■tniction,  tht>  study  of  tba  quarter  Saioi  Martin.  One  day  he  waa  abo«t 
to  sit  down  to  dinner,  wbea  a  riag  was  beard  at  bia  door. 

"  It  ii  anme  friend,"  be  said  to  bimaelf,  and  he  directed  bia  eooh  t* 
place  an  aJditionat  eoTer  »pon  the  table. 

It  wai  a  patiMl— 4)ia  first  patient,  nbo  came  i>  the  fom  of  a  pvet^ 
«Dd  well-dreaaad  ehambermaid.     . 

'*  Is  ibi*  the  Doctor  T''  sbe  asked. . 

"  Yea,  my  child.  Doctor  of  Medidne  uf  tbe  Paenliy  nf  Pnis." 

"  My  nislress  wisbea  you  to  come  to  faer  bouse." 

"  it  your  mistreas  siclt?" 

"  Noi  lir  ;  it  is  ber  husband." 

"  Tell  me  the  name  and  the  dwelling,  and  I  will  come  immediately." 

At  this  moment,  the  cook  entered  tbe  dining-room,  in  which  th»  Doe- 
tar  waa  seated,  and  placed  tbe  soep  upon  the  table. 

*'  Oh,  there  is  no  hurry,"  said  the  cbambermaid,  "  maiuiew  can  finiak 
his  dinner." 

If  the  young  disciple  of  Eacnlapiua  had  yielded  to  his  medical  ardor, 
he  would  have  hurried  to  his  first  patient,  without  bestowing  a  tbongbt 
upon  his  dinner ;  but  be  reflected  that  to  manifest  too  great  eagefnoM 
mi|ht  detract  from  his  dignity.  He  diamiased  tbe  chambermaid,  there- 
fore, afler  having  learnt  that  he  had  been  sent  for  by  Madame  Bande- 
lot,  who  lived  in  tbe  Rue  Grenetat,  No.  40. 

'*  Adieu,  raademotselle,"  he  said,  with  a  friendly  gestut^  to  the  young 
girt ;  "  you  can  tell  your  miatreaa  that  I  will  vinit  her  afler  dinner." 

Lafrensis  did  not  fail  to  remark,  that  the  chambermaid  waa  very  pretty, 
and  the  latter  left  tbe  apartment,  saying  to  herself  that  the  Httlejtump- 
backed  Doctor  was  really  quite  genleel. 

The  Doctor  ate  his  dinner  in  baste;  and  dreaaed  in  bis  black  coat,  bia 
neck  imprisoned  in  a  white  cravst,  he  repaired  to  tbe  Rue  Grenetat,  to 
the  hoase-  of  Madame  Baudelot.  The  Bandelote  were  formerly  silk- 
meners,  and  httving  grown  rich,  hsd  retired  from  business.  They  ba^' 
b«t  one  daughter— tbeir  only  heirass.  It  waa  she.  Mademoiselle  Merie', 
(this  waa  her  name)  who  received  tbe  Doctor.  LafVenais  was  dazaled' 
bf  her  betuity.  Merie  posseiaed  tbe  youth  and  the  brilliancy  of  Hebe, 
tM  aeduetive  grace  of  tbe  loveliest  of  Jupiter's  daughters,  and,  to  psr- 
aua  these  mythological  oonaparnoni,  the  imoxicBtiog  gaiety  of  Tbali*. 
Tw«  dimples  graoed  her  cheeks,  one  her  chin,  her  nose  vras  sKghtly- 
tarsied  tip,  and  a  profusion'  of  cheatnut-colored  hair  bvlf-eoneealed  h«f 
labite  foivfaead — soeh  maa  Hadeiaoiselle  Marie  Bandelet,  iu'  compsrisMt 
with  whoflB,  the  little  ohambermvid,  Jostrne,  altbongh  very  pretty,  wess 
oooiplete  dowdy.  Hadsmft  Baudolot  vras  not  long  in  making  her  ap- 
pearance. Sbe  was  a  good-natured  looking  woman,  ronod  as  an  apple, 
atwl,  notwithstanding  her  forty-five  years,  bad  a  complexion  almost  a» 
hailliaot  aa  her  daughter's. 

"  Ah  1"  she  said,  with  a  curteay,  "  it  ia  the  Doctor.  I  tbank  yon  for^ 
himng  come,  sir ;  it  is  ray  poor  Baudeloc ;  BaoHelot  ia  tiok.  Tbey  have 
toldyoU' what  waa  tbft  matter  V" 

"  not  >  tbe  least  in  tbe  world,  nadBin ;  bat  if  yov  wilt  permit  me,  t 
■tilU-" 

"  Alkrtbos'itist  air  Ton  mnathnow  tbat  Quudslot  is  &  Parisiofi-,  arr 
-^*- Parisian  of  tbfr  old  sort  Now  a  Pariaian  is  alwaya  gay^  alwaya  mll^ 
inf^  btttiu  aoowBsfaBis'valB,  ImthlnkibiaiMlf  dead/' 
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"  I  B^alt  tak«  ear«  not  to  Blarni  him,  madam,"  nid  the  Doctor,  wbo, 
'from  rite  very  ooUst,  bad  made  a  conquest  of  Madame  Baadelot. 

Larmnais  was  then  lad  to  hia  patient's  chamber ;  M.  Baudelot  wan 
fioferiag  from  an  attack  of  indigestion ;  a  true  Pariaian  as  he  was,  he 
was  foad  of  goose,  and  goose  is  very  indigestible.  The  Doctor  pre- 
acribed  the  atricteat  diet,  wrote  a  trifling  prescription,  and  withdraw, 
pramiaing  to  call  again.  He  easily  cured  his  first  patient,  and,  thanks 
to  his  gaiety  of  temper,  to  the  complacence  with  which  he  felt  the  pulse 
«f  Madame  Baudelot,  and  relieved  the  vapors  of  the  good  dame,  be  be- 
came the  intimate  friend  of  the  family.  The  object  which  attracted  him 
la  the  bouse  of  M,  Baudelot  was  mademoiselle  Marie.  The  love  which 
iad  smitt«n  faim  for  this  young  gir),  bad  beccme  a  violent  passion. 

"I  an  Rot  disagreeable  to  her,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  that  ia  evident ;  I 
wil)  ask  her  mother  for  her  band." 

M.  Baudelot  was  too  good  a  Parisian  not  (o  suffer  himself  to  be  ruled 
bj  his  wife  ;  Hadame  Baudelot  waa  mistt-esa  in  the  house;  it  was  to  her, 
therefore,  that  he  must  address  himself,  and  the  young  Doctor  did  not 
doubt  that  she  would  favor  bis  euit.  The  Bandelots  were  rich  ;  Lafr»- 
nsis  also  had  a  moderale  fortune,  an  honorable,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
locrative  profeeaion  ;  hia  business  was  inereaaing  every  day  ;  he  was  fast 
ebtsiniag'  the  entire  practice  of  the  Rue  St.  Martin  and  its  environs  ;  he 
iborefoiB  whispered  his  demand  in  Madame  Baudalot's  ear,  between 
mo  prescripiioDB. 

"  Why,  Doctor,"  said  Msdaroe  Baudelot,  "  that  which  you  propose  is 
very  important,  and  at  the  same  time  very  honorable  to  me.  I  must 
tpeak  of  the  matter  to  Baudelot." 

"Ob,  if  I  have  yonr  consent,"  replied  Lsfrenais,  "  I  shall  esteem  my- 
self the  happiest  of  men.  M.  Bandnlot  has  loo  high  an  opinion  of  year 
excellent  judgment  not  to  submit  to  ynur  decision." 

"  I  must  lell  you.  Doctor,"  replied  Madame  Baudelot,  half  closing  hn 
eyes,  "we  have  slways  been  very  good  frieada  with  the  Vacheliers; 
JOB  will  say  that  Madame  Vschelier,  who  passed  for  a  beauty  thirty 
jears  ago,  baa  given  a  little  room  fur  scandal— 'but  that  ia  long  since— 
besides,  the  sou  has  nothing  to  do  with  that ;  he  ia,  not  the  lesa,  a  very 
(nndsome  fellow,  and  owns  tbe  finest  drug  shop  in  the  Rue  des  Lom- 
bards." 

"A  droggist!"  said  Lafrenais,  disdainfully,  with  a  view  to  pique 
Madame  Baudelot's  vanity. 

"  He  ia  a  captain  in  the  NationBl  Guard,"  continned  Madame  Baude- 
lot, "  and  is  (juite  likely  to  obtain  the  cross — without  taking  into  co» 
■ideration  ihst  he  is  m  only  son,  and  that  the  Vacheliers  own  three 
kmsea  in  this  cjoarter,  and  an  estate  in  the  neighborhood  of  Orleana, 
which  is  worth  its  money," 

"  And  yon  intend,  madam — "  said  tbe  Doctor,  whose  cheek  grew 
rale. 

"  I !  Not  at  all.  Doctor,"  replied  Madame  Baadelot,  qnickly,  "  I 
wontd  *ak  nothing  bener  than  to  have  yon  for  a  son-in-law;  but  as  the 
VaeheUera  have  asked  our  danebter'a  hand  for  their  eon,  I  must,  of 
coarse,  speak  with  Baudelot,  end  then  it  will  be  necessary  also  to  con- 
nlt  tbe  wisfaea  of  a  person  whom  we  have  not  mentioned— of  Harie, 
mjr  dear  Doctor,  Marie.  I  am  a  good  mother,  Doctor,  and  I  vrill  not 
mee  my  child  to  a  marriage  against  her  inclinations." 

No  objection  could  be  offered  to  all  this,  and  the  Doctor  could  flatter 
himeelf  that  be  might  bear  away  the  palm  from  the  druggist.  On  ihia 
4xj,  Lafiranaia  neglected  bis  patienU  to  repair  to  tbe  Rue  dea  Lombtrda; 


ha  even  anttrod  the  sbop  nf  M.  Vsclielier.  tbe  foooger,  and  while  he 
bargained  with  him  for  rhubarb,  be  endeavored  to  tunn  an  npinion  of 
Ilia  moral  and  physical  qualificitiona.  M.  Vaohrlier  wu  a  haudaotns 
lail,  tall,  well  made,  hut  with  an  unmeaning  face,  a  wBiidering  eye,  slow 
■od  aolemn  in  his  raoveraeDta,  in  fine,  a  booby.  Lafrenais  <]iieatiotied 
him,  tried  to  engage  him  in  conversatioD,  eaailj  anceeeded,  and  waa  aeon 
oimvitJced  that  the  individual  before  him  waa  a  person  of  no  value,  deat>- 
tute  of  intelligence,  a  parade  borae,  who  might  appear  very  handsome 
at  the  head  of  his  troop  on  a  review  day,  but  who,  in  a  moment  of  dan- 
ger, would  prove  the  least  resolute  National  Gnard  of  his  company. 

Somewbut  encouraged  by  this  Bcmtiiiy.tbe  Doctor  letnmed  homo,  and 
poMtpuiied,  until  the  morrow,  the  decisive  interview  which  waa  to  talra  ' 
place  lietween  himself  and  Madame  BaudeloL  The  latter  a^^roacbed 
mm  witti  tears  in  her  eyes. 

*'  My  dear  Doctor,"  she  said,  "  if  you  knew  how  wretohed  I  am,  yoa 
would  pity  me.  There  are  two  men  whom  I  love  more  than  all  the 
world— the  first  is  my  confessor — the  second  ia  you,  I  wish  I  had  two 
dauglilers  to  give  them  ;  bul  I  have  hut  one  j  besides,  tbe  priests  do  not 
marry,  and  as  for  you — " 

"  Does  M.  Baudelot  refuse  me  hie  daughter's  handl"  cried  Lafrenais, 
with  a  trembling  voice. 

"  Mom  Diea  I  no ;  you  know  very  well  tbat  Baudelot  does  jnat  u  I 
wish," 

"  Well,  then  1" 

"Well,  then  I  why  it  is  Marie  who  refuses  to  be  your  wife." 

"  And  her  reasons  V  inquired  Lafrenais,  boldly. 

Madame  Baudelot  was  a  good-hearted  soul,  loquscions,  and  ill  eble  to 
envelope  her  thoughts  in  tbe  folds  of  those  happy  circumlocutions,  wbiek 
spare  us  the  pain  of  using  tbe  true  word  ;  she  was,  at  first,  greatly  on^ 
barraased  to  say  why  her  daughter  refused  the  young  physician  ;  at  laat, 
ahe  passed  her  plump,  round  band  over  Lafreosis'  shoulder,  and  tap> 
ping  him  gently  upon  tbe  back,  she  said — 

"  It  is  because — you  know — you  comprehend  1" 

"  It  is  because  I  am  hump-backed !"  aaid  the  Doctor,  in  e  tone  of 
giief. 

"  You  have  hit  it  I"  said  Madame  Baudelot.  "  that  it  it  I  Marie  wiH 
not  espouse  a  humpback.  Ah,  if  I  were  in  her  place,  I  would  not  do 
88  she  does,  I  assure  you;  I  would  marry  you  in  spite  of  your  bump; 
I  do  not  know  %  man  who  is  to  be  compared  to  you,  let  him  be  straight 
aa  he  may." 

This  common-place  consolation  uf  the  well-meanint;  Madame  Baadelot 
was  far  from  being  able  to  bftnish  the  Doctor's  grief.  His  first  wish 
was  that  be  might  be  allowed  to  convince  himself  of  mademoiselle's  r»- 
pagnaiice  to  him;  he  had  an  interview  with  the  young  girl;  she  con- 
firmed what  her  mother  had  said  ;  she  had  nut  a  parricle  of  love  for  him. 

Lafrenais  left  Madame  Baudelot's  house  in  dexpair;  hurried  home, 
pTOviiled  himself  with  two  or  three  rouleaux  of  liiuis,  and,  without  giv- 
ing a  thought  to  his  pstients,  he  went  to  the  office  of  tbe  Rue  Montmaiw 
tre,  and  entered  the  first  diligence,  in  which  he  found  a  vacant  seat,  and 
to  which  the  horses  were  already  harnessed  ;  te  did  not  even  inqaire 
whither  it  was  going ;  it  went  to  Lyons.  In  this  city  ho  changed  bia 
vehicle,  and  from  stage  to  stage,  from  peril  to  peril,  he  at  last  found 
bimself  in  Rome.  He  had  made  the  journey,  frantic  with  grief  and  love, 
bis  head  perpetually  concealed  in  bia  hands,  and  pondering  inceesantly 
upon  bis  accursed  hump,  which  bad  deprived  him  of  the  love  of  ths  only 
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peraon  who  could  ever  make  an  impreeiinn  npon  bis  bearL  If  he  bad 
not  been  &  physicisD — if  be  bad  not  been  convinced,  that,  at  his  age, 
bis  miafortuite  was  irremediable,  he  would  have  hurried  to  some  hoa- 
pilal,  and  there  Bubjected  himself  to  the  turturea  of  an  oribopedie  bed. 
Bat  heaven  alone  could  heal  him ;  and  heaven  dues  not  amuse  itself  with 
Btraightening  a  vertebral  colutnn,  for  the  iake  of  bringing  abrjut  a  match 
between  a  young  girl  .Bud  a  Doctor  of  the  Faculty  of  Paris.  Science 
baa  this  advantage— it  prevents  us  from  forming  useless  wishes,  and 
finm  yielding  to  delusive  hopes. 

Rome,  the  eternal  citj,  the  citjr  of  the  Ceiars,  and  the  metropolis  of 
ChristeDdom,  offera,  at  every  step,  the  most  hallowed  traces,  preciooa 
vesligea  of  the  past,  which  would  naturally  excite  a  singular  interest  in 
a  man  like  Lafrenais.  The  beamy  of  the  Rnmsn  dames  is  alao  celebra- 
ted. Lafrenais  saw  nothing,  neither  the  Coliseum  nor  Sl  Peter's,  nor 
the  Roman  dames ;  he  left  Rome  without  even  having  seen  the  Pope. 

"I  must  return  to  Paris,"  he  said  to  himsslt,  "  to  the  quarter  Saint- 
Martin,  to  the  Rue  Orenetat.     I  shall  see  her,  at  least." 

And  he  threw  himself  into  a  diligence,  and  journeyed,  post  baste,  to 
Paris,  paying  double  guides  all  along  the  road,  and  feeing  every  poatil- 
lioD,  solely  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  young  girl,  who  did  ntrt  Iots 
bim,  and  who  mocked  at  his  hump. 

When  he  reached  Paris,  Lafrenais  found  mademoiselle  Baudelot  mar- 
ried. The  young  girl  was  now  Madame  Vachelier ;  she  dwelt  iu  the 
Rue  dea  Lombards,  in  the  bouse  of  ber  husband,  the  druggist,  and 
mademoiselle  Justine,  tbe  pretty  cbsmbermaid,  had  followed  ber  young 
aisiresa. 

If. 

Lafrenus  saw  Madame  Vachelier  again;  be  was  introduced  to  her 
husband,  and  tecame  the  physician  and  friend  of  the  family.  This  un- 
ibrtunale  adventure  had  tsught  him  the  disadvaiiiage  of  not  being  formed 
like  the  rest  of  the  world.  He  was  hump-backed  ;  he  could  not  please ; 
every  mother  kept  ber  daughters  out  of  his  way  ;  no  young  girl  would 
accept  him  for  a  husband,  unless  it  might  be  one  as  ill  shaped  as  him- 
self. This  thought  discouraged  bim;  it  increased  his  melancholy  and 
bis  passion;  bo  loved  tbe  young  wife  more  and  more  everyday.  A 
discovery  which  he  was  not  long  in  making,  augmented  the  sadness  into 
which  hfl  had  fiillen.  Madame  Vachelier  did  not  love  her  husband  ;  she 
Lad  accepted  bim  because  he  wss  rich,  from  motives  of  convenience, 
perhaps  merely  to  escape  tbe  importunitiea  of  Lafrenais,  who  was  a 
great  favoriia  of  Madame  Baudelot,  her  mother,  and  whom  the  latter 
would  have  preferred  to  M.  Vachelier  for  her  snti>in-law.  This  thought 
haunted  lafrenais  incessantly ;  it  augmented  both  his  ffrief  and  bis  love. 

As  we  have  said,  the  youirg  physician  had  thoroughly  studied  alt  ifae 
branches  of  his  art.  Richerand,  Bicbat,  Grimaud,  were  bis  favorite 
autbore  ;  and  although  it  has  been  remarked,  and,  perhaps,  with  more  wit 
than  truth,  that  physiology  is  nothing  but  the  romance  of  medicine,  La- 
frenais was  a  firm  believer  in  the  influence  ol  temperament,  and  the  pre- 
dominaoce  of  such  or  such  a  system  of  orvans.  Every  man,  according 
to  his  views,  was  brought  into  the  world  with  a  particular  disposition, 
tbe  development  of  which  la  favored  or  repressed  by  the  circumstances 
.in  which  the  individual  is  placed,  and,  above  all,  by  manneta,  climate, 
education  and  custom, -which  constitute  a  second  nature. 

L*&eiiaiB  was  very  skilful  in  thia  aciencet  and  it  had  enablod  him  to 
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form  an  accurate  judgment  of  M.  Vachelier,  the  dmggiHt,  and  captain  of 
the  NaitoDBl  Ouard.  Wherefure  did  he  not  subject  Mademouelle  Marie 
Baudelot  to  the  aame  analysis  1  Wberefort:,  at  least,  when  tbe  joung 
girl  bad  espoused  M,  Vacbelier,  and  when  bo  bad  lost  all  bope,  did  be 
not  study  the  lines  uf  that  face,  which  so  cbarmed  him — the  deep  and 
ardent  glances  of  those  eyes  which  he  adored  T  It  was  because  love 
had  blinded  liim,  and  because,  in  spite  of  bis  iutelligeDce  and  his  reason, 
Lafrenab  nourished  in  the  depths  of  his  soul  the  secret  bope  that  b« 
misbt  one  day  aofien  tbe  heart  of  Madame  Vacbelier.  If  bia  Benaaa 
had  Dot  been  captivated,  his  mind  enslaved,  bis  reason  obscured,  be 
would  have  carefully  examined  this  young  woman.  Her  narrow  fore- 
head, her  thick  lipa,  ber  small  cbin,  although  it  was  furnielied  with  a 
dimple,  would  have  indicated  to  him  the  violent  passions  and  the  aen- 
sual  appBtites  of  Madame  Vachelier,  whose  mind,  courageous  even  t» 
hardihood,  was  exempt  neither  from  the  craft  nor  the  resolution  necea- 
sary  to  conceal  her  projects.  Lafrenais  would  thttn  bare  Sed  this  dan- 
gerous woman,  and  instead  of  cursing  his  lot,  he  would  have  congratu- 
lated himself  upon  having  escnped  the  snare  into  which  M.  Vachelier  had 
But  love  is  blind  ;  it  changes  everything — it  embeUishes  every- 
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Vhat  brilliant  and  paasionate  eyes !"  said  the  yoni^  physrciao  to 
himself;  "  her  forehead  is  narrow,  it  ia  true,  but  it  is  tbe  forehead  of  iho 
Venus  de  Medicis;  she  contracts  ber  brows  like  Juiw,  her  lips  ara 
smiling  like  those  of  Thalia.  Ah,  M.  Vacbelier,  M.  Vacbelier,  of  what  ■ 
treasure  have  you  robbed  me  I  Was  it  not  enough  to  b«  a  captain  in 
the  National  Guard  T"  • 

We  will  leave  Dr.  Lafrenais  to  his  amorous  regrets,  in  order  to  occupy 
ourselves  with  tbe  interior  of  Madame  Vacbelier's  bousebold. 

Mademoiselle  Marie  Baudelot  was  not  a  physiognomiat ;  she  was  ut* 
terly  ignorant  qf  physiology — she  bad  never  studied  tbe  monii  qualities 
of  M.  Vachelier,  neither  had  she  been  attracted  by  bis  physical  advanta- 
ges. She  bad  espoused  him  in  the  hope  of  governing  htm  at  her  will, 
in  spite  of  bis  epaulettes  and  bis  long  sabre.  At  the  eapiration  of  ihre* 
months  her  object  was  attained,  and  Madame  Vacbelier  found  herself 
mistress  of  the  house.  Although  far  from  being  industrious,  she  was  an 
active  woman  ;  she  loved  to  meddle  with  her  husband's  afFaira,  passed  a 
great  part  of  her  time  in  the  shop,  learned  tbe  prices  of  the  drugs  and 
tbeir  use,  sold,  bought,  made  bargaina  with  the  wholesale  dealers,  and 
thus  assumed  tbe  place  of  M.  Vachelier,  in  the  establishment,  while  the 
latter,  resigning  himself  to  bis  gi-oss  appetites  and  his  love  of  repose, 
sat  long  at  breakfast,  and  was  very  fond  of  taking  Itis  siesta,  luxuri- 
ously, upon  the  divan  in  bis  saloon.  Vachelier  was  rich,  and  he  thought 
neither  of  augmenting  his  fortune,  nor  of  the  prosperity  of  bis  business  ; 
but,  on  the  one  hand,  he  coveted  municipal  honors  ;  on  tbe  other,  be 
loved  the  pleasures  of  the  table  like  an  alderman,  and  fortune  bad  placed 
him  in  auch  a  poaitioo  that  be  could  gratify  tbe  latter  of  tbeae  tastes, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  road  of  ambition  remained  open  to  him. 
His  project  was  to  resign  him  rank  of  captain  in  the  National  Guard,  the 
duties  of  which  were  too  laborious  for  hia  indolence,  and  to  obtain  tbe 
appointment  of  municipal  councillor  of  bis  srrondiasement.  Uis  own 
iuDuence,  and  the  credit  of  M.  Baudelot,  bis  father-in-law,  aasured  hiia 
itn  easy  path  j  and,  seated  upon  hia  divan,  with  his  eyes  half  closed,  ha 
built,  like  Alnascar,  his  castles  in  tbe  air. 

"  I  aball  enter  the  municipal  council,"  he  said  to  himself;  "  from  thaf 
to' the  general  coaDcil,-iB  but  a  step.    My  devotion  to  theaogust  Uad\j 
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of  ihs  Bourbons  is  well  known ;  tbe  Ducfaesa  of  Angovleme  honors  me 
with  her  patronage.  I  stand  well  with  my  curate,  I  shall  have  the  croes; 
I  shall  then  be  named  aiijanct  to  the  mayor,  that  will  lead  me  lo  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  Once  deputy,  and  the  mayor  of  my  arrondiase- 
nent,  sick,  dead,  or  called  to  other  duties,  and  I  shall  be  named  mayi»; 
s  useful  mayor,  a  necessary  deputy,  when  cotn^ned  in  one  and  the  samp 
person,  is  a  treasure,  and  they  will  refuae  nothing  to  auch  a  man.  Once 
mayor,  once  deputy,  Vachelier,  my  friend,  and  you  will  be  a  peer  whes 
yon  please."  * 

The  ambition  of  the  druggist  did  not  stop  short  of  this  ;  but  while 
he  rocked  himself  in  his  dreams,  he  became,  day  by  day,  a  stranger  to 
his  shop,  the  control  of  which  was  completely  usurped  by  hia  wife. 
Madame  Vachelier  aold,  bought,  and  changed  the  clerka  in  the  shop, 
without  even  mentioning  the  matter  to  her  husband  ;  and  thaa  it  often 
happened  that  when  Vachelier,  sfter  haTing  dreamed  that  he  had  just 
delivered  a  speech  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  descended  to  his  shop,  he 
recognized  neither  hia  cashier  nor  his  book-keeper;  his  wife  had  dia- 
missed  the  old  ones  and  had  engaged  new.  Aa  it  is  customary  in  com- 
mercial houeea  to  admit  the  principal  clerks  to  table,  Vachelier,  at  times, 
fbond  himself  dining  with  an  unknown  guest;  and  when  be  inquired  of 
hia  wife  the  name  of  the  gentleman  with  the  good  appetite,  who  sat  ob 
his  lel^— 

"  It  is  one  of  our  travelling  clerks,"  she  would  reply  j  "  be  is  Tery 
skilfal  in  the  business." 

The  fuinre  peer  of  France  wonldthen  cast  his  eyes  upon  his  plate  ; 
and  although  hia  wife's  conduct  greatly  displeaaed  bim,  he  opened  hia 
Diouth  only  to  eat,  and  dined  with  as  good  an  appetite  as  his  new  clerk. 
It  is  impossible  tliat  a  woman,  who  governs  her  husband  so  easily,  should 
not  despise  him.  Madame  Vachelier,  who  bed  no  love  for  ber  husband, 
was  accustomed  to  regard  him  as  beneath  the  lowest  of  her  domestics, 
and  to  treat  him  accordingly.  Tbe  example  of  her  mother  waa  of  great 
lervicB  to  her.  Vachelier  endeavored,  once  or  twice,  to  reauiiie  hia  place 
in  his  shop  ;  his  wife  soon  regulated  that,  and  the  captain  in  the  National 
Guard  was  requested  to  attend  to  bis  company. 

In  tbe  meanwhile  Madame  Vachelier  received  into  her  house  a  new 
travelling  clerk,  H.  Jules  Regnauld.  He  was  a  handsome  lad  of  twenty- 
eight  years,  with  black  hair,  dark  complexion,  and  strongly  marked  fea- 
torea ;  gny,  bold,  alwaya  with  a  refrain  upon  his  lips  ;  combining  the  punn 
of  M.  de  Bievre  with  tbe  aongs  of  Beraoger,  and  the  legerdemain  tricks  of 
M.  Cocnte,  with  the  practice  of  tbe  various  social  games,  Jules  Reg- 
nauld  bad  twenty  times  traveraed  France  is  all  directions ;  he  was  ac- 
qaaittted  with  the  ahores  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  he  had  gone  in  search 
of  gums,  even  to  Upper  Egypt,  of  coffee,  even  to  Mecca,  and  had 
everywhere  found  adventures,  which  he  recounted  to  each  one  he  met, 
inttoouced  into  every  conversation,  speaking  load,  imposing  his  opinion, 
and  almost  his  will  upon  all  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  and 
this,  alwaya  laughing  and  friaking,  without  appearing  to  care  fur  that 
wbich  he  desired  moat,  that  which  he  demanded,  almost  with  deapotic 
anthority ;  ia  other  respects,  he  was  commonplace,  sometimes  rude,  hut 
at  heart  ever  frank  and  boneal.  H.  Jules  Regnauld  was  to  travel  aa 
hosineas  for  the  eslabliabment ;  hut  before  leaving  Paris,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  he  should  render  faimaelf  familiar  with  the  usual  operations  of 
Vacbelier's  house ;  that  he  should  leam  die  number  and  credit  of  bis 
correspondents,  that  by  living  in  the  house  for  some  months,  he  ahunld 
■eqniiat  himaelf  with  tbe  nature  of  bis  buaiseas.    M.  Julee  then  took  ny 
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Ilia  abode  with  M.  and  MBd&me  Vacbelier,  and  efasred  in  the  meals  aS 
the  family.  A  week  had  not  elapsed  befnre  he  managed  everything, 
before  the  sceptre  of  the  drug  shop,  which  had  fallen  to  the  distaff,  bad 
passed  from  tbe  hands  of  the  young  wife  iato  those  of  the  travelling 
clerk.  This  event  took  place  wiihoat  Madame  Vschelier'a  perceiving  it, 
and  BH  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world. 

"  Bourgeoue,"  said  Jutes  Regnauid,  when  he  saw  a  customer  enter 
jhe  shop,  "  let  me  manage;  it  is  an  acquaintance;  1  know  how  to  talk 
to  this  sort  of  people.  Go,  I  say,  go  and  wile  away  your  time  over  tbe 
books.  I  was  at  the  exchange  yesterday — 1  know  the  price  current — 
this  individaal  would  only  outwit  you  ;  with  me  there  is  no  danger," 

And  taking  Madame  Vachelier  gently  about  the  waist,  he  would  whirl 
ber  half  round,  and  then  turn  to  sell  the  bags  of  pepper  or  indigo.  This 
conduct  did  not  displease  the  young  womsn. 

"  Here  is  a  man,"  she  thought  to  herself;  "  Ah  !  if  M.  Vachelier  re- 
sembled him  I" 

She  was  never  weary  of  contemplating  the  manly  l^ce,  the  proud  and 
regiilsr  features,  and  well-shaped  lonn  of  Jules  Regnauid.  .  The  latter, 
always  gay  and  good  humored,  did  not  remark  tbe  interest  with  which 
Madame  Vachelier  looked  upon  him  ;  that  which  he  had  remarked  was 
the  pretty  face  and  handsome  eyes  of  Mademoiselle  Justine,  the  cham- 
bermaid, who,  in  the  house  of  the  rich,  but  pt  a  in-fashioned  M.  Vachelier, 
was  otlener  husied  with  the  details  of  the  kitchen  thsn  with  madame's 
toilette.  H.  Jules  found  means  to  be  always  at  Justine's  heels  ;  he  met 
ber  everywhere,  in  the  diiring-room,  in  the  corridors,  in  the  cellar,  which, 
with  druggists,  ie  oftener  stocked  with  bottles  of  essence,  or  hampers 
of  resin,  than  with  wine.  He  bo  contrived  it  that  his  assiduities  es- 
caped all  eyes,  even  those  of  Madame  Vachelier.  Justine  favored  these 
manceuvres,  and  still  the  paasiou  of  Madame  Vachelier  for  the  hindsome 
travelling  clerk,  increased  from  day  to  day ;  it  became,  at  last,  bo  ardent 
and  BO  violent,  that  M.  Jules  Regnauid  perceived  it,  and  resolved  to  es- 
cape her  import  unities.  He  took  leave  of  Justine,  promised  to  return 
faithfully  to  her,  and  informed  Madame  Vachelier  that  he  could  not  re- 
main longer  in  Paris;  that  he  needed  change  of  scene,  to  inhale  the  air 
of  the  high-roads,  and  see  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  again.  Ma- 
dame Vachelier  endeavored  to  oppose  his  departure,  but  the  travel- 
ling clerk  had  provided  himself  with  the  means  of  acting  according  to  bia 

"  Scmrgeoiie"  he  said  to  her,  "  no  nonsense ;  I  mast  go ;  it  is  for  the 
good  of  the  establishment ;  it  is  not  in  the  Roe  des  Lombards  that  I  can 
ply  my  trade  and  earn  my  wages." 

"  I  need  you  hero,"  replied  Madame  Vachelier,  addressing  her  sweet* 
est  smile  to  Jules  Regnauid;  "  we  will  defer  your  journey  for  a  month, 
two  months — we  will  see  hy-and-bye." 

"  By  no  means !  I  am  ofi*,  and  this  evening  ;  I  have  orders  from  head- 
quarters, bourgmitt." 

"  Orders  I  and  who  here  can  give  ordera  except  me  V  cried  Madame 
Vachelier, 

"  Who  1"  replied  the  travelling  clerk,  "  why,  hiturgeout,  I  have  seen 
the  baurgeoise,  and  we  have  tuned  our  flutes  together.  Adieu,  then, 
bour^eoiie,  I  leave  Paris  this  evening,  at  sis  o'clock,  at  the  diligence 
office,  precisely." 

Madame  Vachelier  entered  ber  husband's  apartment,  wbo,  having  been 
consulted  by  Jules  Regnauid,  had,  in  fact,  directed  him  to  set  out  It 
wu  Bot  that  the  good  man  was  in  the  least  degree  jealous;  on  the  con- 
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tnry,  fae  had  conceived  \  tender  friendahip  for  Ref^nanM,  and,  delighted 
at  having  been  consulied  bj  him,  he  had  ihe  more  readilj  reaolted  to 
give  an  order,  tbuB  aoliciied  by  his  travelling  clerk,  aa  he  waa  aure  that 
the  latter  vrouid  support  him,  if  faia  wife  waa  of  a  difieienc  opiu)ui>— 
which  did  not  fail  to  happen.  Madame  Vachelier  exclaimed,  raved, 
Btormed.  The  indolent  and  ambilioua  Vachelier  declared  that  be  wu 
maaler  in  bis  own  bouae,  and  that  Ju)ea  Regiiauld  should  depart. 
The  travelling  clerk  aet  out  the  aame  evening. 

in. 

Madsme  Vachelier  waa  not  in  the  babit  of  aeeing  ber  will  oppoaed  ;  it 
ia  true,  she  ^ad  fur  more  than  a  monili  obeyed  Jules  Regnauld ;  but  ibis 
waa  tbe  result  of  a  pasaion  which  awsyed  her  unconacioualy ;  she  found 
it  pleasant  to  yield  to  tbe  vrisbes  of  the  youD|{  men,  to  aee  him  play  the 
master  in  her  house,  and  occupy  tbe  place  which  she  had  alreaJy  ({ivea 
bint  in  her  heart ;  but  with  M.  Vachelier  it  was  a  very  different  thin^ ; 
he  had  resolved,  for  once,  to  be  master ;  he  had  given  an  order,  and  thia 
order  aeparvted  her  from  the  man  whom  she  loved  1  The  wife  of  tbe 
druggist,  who  did  not  love  her  husband,  who  did  uot  esteem  him,  passed 
from  indifference  and  contempt  to  hatred.  She  reaolved  in  her  brain  the 
moat  ainister  projects.  Alone  in  her  ahop,  with  ber  head  leaning  upon 
her  hand,  sbe  ^ave  heraelf  up  to  dreams  of  the  future;  her  love  for 
Jules  Regnauld  >a  returned,  and  now,  at  least,  no  one  can  find  fault  with 
it.  Jules  Regnauld  is  tho  master  of  the  ahop;  he  aells,  he  buys,  be 
doubles  the  fortune  of  the  house.  A  customer  entera,  be  addresses 
Regnauld. 

"  This  is  my  wife,"  aaya  the  latter. 

Thia  wife  of  Regnauld  was  heraelf.  What,  in  the  meanwhile,  bsd  be- 
come of  H.  Vachelier  T  She  did  not  know ;  she  would  not  think  upon 
that  Doctor  Lafrenais,  who  waa  always  on  tbe  walcb  for  a  favorable 
moment  to  see  Madame  Vachelier,  of^en  paaaed  along  the  Rue  dea  Lnm- 
bartla.  One  day,  when  he  aaw  the  young  wife  thua  alone  in  the  ahop, 
be  haetened  in,  seated  himself  geDtly  near  ber,  and  aaid,  as  be  felt  her 
pulse'— 
"  There  is  agituion  here,  Marie— mach  agitation.  Yon  have  slept  ill." 
"  Yea,  Drictor,  very  ill." 

•*  Your  nervea  are  agitated  j  I  would  wager  tbat  it  ia  Vachelier." 
"  Oh  ["  replied  Marie,  pouting  disdainfully ;  "  I  do  not  permit  M. 
Vachelier  to  irritate  my  nervea." 

"  Excellent  1  Ah,  ha  !  Vachelier  waa  not  the  husband  that  you  re- 
quired." 

"  Not  for  that,  it  is  true,"  replied  Madame  Vachelier. 
Doctor  Lafrenais  was  far  from  being  an  immoral  man,  but  he  waa 
enamored,  and  he  looked  upon  Vachelier  as  having  robbed  him  of  tbe 
woman  whom  he  loved.  He  practiaed  a  delusion  npou  himself,  there- 
fore, and  in  speaking  of  his  passion  to  bis  patient,  he  sought,  not  to  se- 
duce the  wife  of  another,  but  to  regain  his  lost  righia. 

"  Sbe  has  tried  a  well-formed  huaband,"  be  thought,  "  and  abe  baa  not 
been  contented  ;  why  should  she  not  take  a  hump'backed  lover  T'' 

Tbe  Doctor  wrote  a  prescription,  and  ventured  a  dectaiuiion ;  he  pre- 
•eribed  ayrup  of  poppies,  and  kiseed  the  hand  of  his  patient.  Madame 
Vachelier  permitted  it,  and  thought  of  the  travelling  clerk,  from  whom 
ibe  expectud  letters.  Still,  she  did  not  reduce  the  Doctor  to  despair; 
he  was  a  fneud  that  it  was  necessary  to  manage,  anally  that  might  becom* 
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UMrul,  ■  slare  whom  ahe  muet  not  allow  to  break  liischdnt.  Tbeyonog 
woman's  mother,  Madame  Baudelot,  was  far  from  being  food  of  ber  bod- 
in-lafr,  and  she  niada  common  cause  with  ber  daughter.  Vacbelier  had 
but  a  Bingle  support  in  the  family,  to  wit,  M.  Baudelot,  who,  like  him- 
self, lived  in  subjection  to  his  wife,  bnt  who,  at  least,  was  neither  bated 
fior  despised.  Similar  tastes  united  them  ;  both  were  fond  of  ihe  pleas- 
ure) of  the  table,  and  both  bad  recourse  to  the  skill  of  Doctor  Lafren&is, 
when  their  digestive  organs  were  disordered. 

"  Fatber-in-law,"  said  Vachelier  to  M.  Bandelot, "  come  and  dine  with 
me  to  day ;  I  have  a  trout  from  the  Rhine,  which  I  will  have  dressed 
a  la  Ohanbord." 

M.  Bandelet  always  invited  his  son-in-law  whenever  he  nceived  a 
basket  of  game  from  Mans,  for,  in  compliance  with  Lafr^aia'  advice, 
M.  Baudelot  now  abstained  from  eating  goose,  the  flesh  of  which  is  oftsB 
Cough,  and  always  difficult  of  digestion.  That  of  which  Vachelier  wai 
particulaly  fond  was  game  ;  the  long-billed  snipe  made  him  forget  ibe  im- 
perious cbanoter  of  his  wife,  and  the  red-legged  partridge,  his  projecta 
of  ambition.  September  was  his  favorite  fflonth;  it  is  then  that  game  is 
io  perfection,  neither  too  young  nor  too  old;  the  vine  leaves  grow  ex- 
pressly to  wrap  up,  the  larks,  and  porit  arrives  from  LoTraiae  solely  to 
■pread  itself  in  delicate  slices  over  the  young  partridges 

While  Vachelier  was  thinking  of  the  game  which  was  soon  to  adorn 
fais  table,  and  Doctor  LafrMiais  waa  musing  upon  tfae  means  to  soften  bis 
cruel  Biiatress,  Jules  Regnaold  wrote  to  his  frowr^nMc ,-  thiswasaduty 
which  he  could  scarcely  avoid,  since  Madame  Vachelier  had  taken  tho 
l^ftce  which  should  have  been  occupied  by  her  husband.  He  wrois 
oflen,  therefore,  and  he  endeavored  to  render  his  letters  as  agreeable  at 
possible ;  it  waa  naceasary,  as  ha  thougbt,  to  establish  himaelf  anew  in  the 
good-gracesof  Madame  Vachelier,  and  to  obtain  her  pardon  for  baring  de- 
parted a^insl  her  wishes.  Whether  from  chance  or  from  skill,  Regnauld 
executed  his  commissions  suDcessfuHy ;  everything  that  he  undertook 
turned  out  well ;  he  had,  therefore,  nothing  hot  good  news  to  announce 
to  her,  and  yielding  to  hia  jovial  and  facetious  disposition,  he  inlerlardeil 
his  epistles  with  phrases  of  gallantry  and  exaggerated  compliments. 
Naturally  a  favorite  with  tfae  women,  and  accastomed  to  treat  thom  with 
those  minute  cares  and  delicate  attentions  which  are  so  flattering  to  the 
BOX,  he  accompanied  hia  letters  with  slight  presents,  addressed  to  Ma- 
dame  Vachelier. 

"  At  Moulins,"  he  wrote  tn  her,  "  I  have  found  some  pretty  little  scis- 
aors,  made  for  the  hands  of  a  fairy;  I  send  a  pair  to  you,  bomrgtoin. 
Such  a  present  will  not  cot  friendship  between  people  like  ub." 

"  Here,"  he  wrote  from  Marseilles,  "  are  scarfs  which  will  beoorae 
yon  admirably ;  they  were  made  at  Tunis,  for  the  wives  of  the  Dey,  but 
■n  old  rogue  of  a  Mahometan  atole  tbem  from  the  chief  eunnch,  and 
unaggled  them  into  Marseilles  ;  it  was  for  you,  bottrgeoiu." 

Tne  travelling  clerk  did  not  neglect  H.  Vachelier ;  he  sent  bim  all  U»e 
e'alinary  wonders  which  he  met  with  in  his  travels ;  be  had  a  friendship 
for  his  houTgeoii,  (this  was  the  name  that  he  gave  to  M,  Vachelier,)  and 
be  was  far  from  fbeling  the  slightest  contempt  for  him.  In  Regnauld's  eyea, 
H.  Vachelier' was  a  worthy  soul,  who  loved  good  eating  and  good  drink* 
iDg,  both  very  natural  propensities,  which  prove  that  a  man  is  a"  friend  to 
mirth,  and  carries  bis  heart  in  hta  hand.  He  was  a  captain  in  the  Na- 
tional Ouard,  a  post  which  the  travelling  clerk  would  have  aspired  after 
himsair,  if  he  had  been  a  burgher  of  Paris.  Finally,  M.  Vachelier  w<a 
ueused  a£  indidenee,  of  no  longer  attending  to  the  aiaira  of  bta  aht^,  and 
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t>f  leaving  &11  the  burthen  of  the  businen  to  hia  wife.  Regnauld  «|^ 
proved  of  this  conduct  alao,  becaaao  M.  Vachelier  waa  rich,  and  a  rioh 
man  haa  a  right  to  repoae  aod  take  his  ease.  It  waa  quite  )ust,  also,  that, 
if  Madame  Vachelier  took  the  truuble  to  ttell  aniseed  and  notmega,  aba 
thonid  likewise  enjoy  the  advanta^s  attached  to  this  post,  that  ia  to  aaj, 
that  she  should  be  mielresB  of  tbe  house.  All  ibinge  cunaidered,  M. 
Vacbelier  had  chosen  the  heat  part. 

Aa  to  the  bmtrgtoiMe,  the  travelling  clerk  had  completely  underateod 
tbe  language  of  her  eyea,  the  eloquence  which  spoke  in  the  pressure  o£ 
her  hand.  He  appreciated,  as  itdeaerved,  the  complaiaance  of  ilie  youn^ 
wife  in  leaving  him  lord  and  madter  in  the  ahop ;  but  be  looked  upuu  all 
that  as  quite  insigoificant ;  he  was  accustomed  to  please  the  women,  and 
he  waa  not  in  the  babit  of  responding  to  every  advance  that  waa  made  to 
him.  Madame  Vacbelier  was  very  young  and  very  pretty ;  still,  her 
beauty  waa  of  a  kind  which  did  not  please  Jules  Regnauld,  who  wa» 
smitten  vrith  Mademoiselle  Justine,  and  who,  besides,  in  all  the  houses 
in  which  he  had  been  employed,  had  always  abstained  from  any  inirigue 
with  ibe  bimrgtoise  as  a  fatal  snare,  in  which  inexperienced  clerks  alone 
are  liable  to  fall,  and  which  have  no  other  result  then  debates  and  un- 
pleasant quarrels,  and  end  usually  in  a  dismissal  the  more  injurious,  as 
It  leaves  behind  it  an  equivocal  reputation.  He  had  resolved,  therefore, 
to  pay  no  attention  to  Madame  Vacholier's  glances  and  aigha,  and  it  was 
to  escape  the  importunitiea  of  his  bt»trgeoite,  rather  than  for  the  interest 
of  the  establishment,  that  he  had  decided  to  leave  Paris.  Justine,  who 
really  loved  Jules  Regnauld,  had  remarked  her  miatrees'a  passion,  and 
fearing  so  formidable  a  rival,  she  had  herself  persuaded  tlie  travelling 
clerk  to  depart. 

"  But  my  little  Titine,"  Regnauld  had  replied,  "  if  I  abaent  myself  I 
shalt  be  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  aeeing  you ;  and  it  seems  to  me 
that,  to  live  near  one  we  love,  to  be  lodged  and  t^d,  to  get  ten  franca  a 
dsy  and  have  nmbing  to  do,  is  tolerably  pleasant" 

Justine  had  then  told  him  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  rich  farmer 
of  Boi^ndy  ;  that,  having  lost  her  mother  when  very  yoang,  her  father 
had  married  again,  and  had  given  her  a  cross  and  ill-natured  step-mother, 
and  that  the  tatter,  having  had  a  aon,  had'  commenced  by  depriving  her 
of  her  father'a  affection,  and  then,  by  her  harsh  treatment,  had  compelled' 
her,  about  eight  yeara  ago,  to  fly  from  the  paternal  roof.  Since  that 
thne  Jastine  bad  never  beard  a  word  of  her  family,  and,  while  she  waa 
peraaaded  that  her  step-mother  had  deprived  her  of  her  patrimony,  in 
ordvr  to  transfer  it  to  her  brother,  sbewas  ignorant  whether  ber  fitther 
■till  livedf  and  whether  by  chance  he  did  not  aometimea  think  of  his  ilh 
treatsd  daughter. 

"  If  yon  leave  Paris,  Julea,"  said  Justine  t«  her  lorer,  "  whither  will 
yon  go  1" 

"  The  business  of  tbe  honae  requires  that  I  shonld  go  to  MarseiDea." 

"  It  will  be  very  convenient  for  yotr  then,"  parmied  tba  yoanggltJ; 
"to  pass  through  Burgundy." 

"  Nothing  ia  easier,  Titine ;  it  is  precisely  my  route." 

No  sooner  waa  Justine  convinced  of  this,  than  she  made  Regnauld 
promise  tbat  he  would  pay  a  visit  to  her  father  at  Semnr,  a  Ititle  town 
contaiiung  about  four  thousand  inhabitants,  fifteen  leagues  from  Dijnn. 

"  Be  easy,  my  little  Titine,"  said  the  travelling  clerk,  "  I  will  see  ths 
TanaraUe  author  of  your  being ;  I. will  tell  him  that  he  has  tba  prettiest 
davjf^er  in  all  France  and  Navarre;  I  wilt  sea  your  terrible  step- 
Bittther,  and  I  promise  you  I  will  bring  back  a  good  account  of  ber." 

Begsaold  set  out.     He  passed,  at  first,  through  the  Bourbonnais,  to 
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ptirchase  littls  kniTM  for  his  howgeoue,  bat  on  his  retam  he  took  tb« 
ruBd  through  Burgundy,  in  order  to  see  th«  family  of  Mademoiseile  Jus- 
tine, and  to  bring  her  the  very  Utest  uewfl  of  ber  rektiTes.  A  few  days 
tdex  this  visit  he  was  in  Paris. 

The  arrival  of  Jules  Regnsuld  occasioned  great  joy  in  the  hoase  of  the 
druggist ;  every  ode  found  cause  for  gratiGcatiou  in  it ;  Vacfaetier,  be- 
cause he  was  very  glad  to  have  a  young  man  iti  his  bouse,  whose  wit 
and  gaity  enliveaed  his  repasts,  a  boon  companion,  who  drank  bis  wine 
undiluted,  ate  heartily,  and  after  dinner  recounted  the  most  amusing  hIo 
lies;  Madame  Vacheliur,  because  she  felt  a  passion  for  the  travelling 
clerk,  a  passion  which  she  no  longer  dissembled,  and  Justine,  because 
she  also  loved  Jules  Regnauld,  who,  at  a  glance,  informed  her  that  hs 
was  the  bearer  of  good  news. 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  Vachelier  to  his  clerk,  clapping  him  upon  the 
shoulder,  "  you  have  arrived  just  in  time^  I  have  some  fine  woitdcnck 
and  a  venison  steah,  which  will  be  perfect  Since  we  have  had  Justind 
in  the  kitchen,  she  improves  every  day;  do  not  fail  at  the  roll  call." 

"  Wodilcock,  veaisou,  and  all  prepared  by  Mademoiselle  Titine,  &D(1 
that  certain  win^— jou  know — " 
"  Vei,  that -certain  wiue." 
"  I  wilt  dine  with  you,  my  bmtrgtait." 

"  And  after  dinner,"  said  Madame  Vacbelier,  "you  will  go  with  ma 
into  the  shop  ;  I  have  sometbing  to  say  to  you;  M.  Jules." 

Madame  Vachelier  uttered  these  words  in  her  sweetest  tone ;  she  had 
allowed  mademoiselle  Justine  to  absent  herself  during  the  whole  eve- 
ning, and  had  thus  arranged  a  Ule-d-lile  of  ati  hour  or  two  with  her  travel- 
ling clerk. 

"  No,"rep1ied  Jules  Regnauld,  traDquilly,"  after  dinner  I  must  go  out." 
"  By  no  means,  my  good  friend,  you  have  yet  to  render  me  an  account 
of  your  journey  ;  I  must  have  a  little  light  upon  matters." 

"BoBr^wi/e,"  said  Regnauld,  "we  will  gi»e  our  light  by  day-light; 
dits  eraning  my  presence  is  necessary  at  the  A'fbigK." 

Regnauld.  in  truth,  dined  with  a  ^noA  appetite,  did  honor  to  the  wine  and 
the  game  of  his  hnwgeoii,  and  having  finished  his  coffee,  took  his  hat  and 
left  the  Rue  des  Lombards,  to  repair  to  the  Atnbigti.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  say  that  Justine  was  waiting  for  him  at  the  nearest  comer,  and  that 
the  two  young  people  went  together  to  the  Ambigu,  to  see  the  favorite 
nelo-drama.  As  they  were  unwilling  that  their  secret  should  be  known, 
they  did  not  return  home  together.  Mademoiselle  Justine  entered  ttio 
house  iii-st.  Jules  Resnauld,  before  repairing  to  his  attic,  took  a  turn  or 
two  in  the  street.  Madame  Vachelier  was  wailing  for  him.  It  was 
midnight.  M.  Vachelier  had  beeh  long  asleep;  Justinehad  just  ascended 
tio  her  little  chamber  in  the  fifth  story;  the  derks  were  in  bed;  th« 
druggist's  wife  was  sitting  up  alone  in  the  shop.  No  sooner  had  Jules 
Regnauld  entered,  than  she  opened  a  little  door  which  led  from  the  shop 
to  the  courtyard,  and  called — 

"  Jules  I  Jules  1"  ^ 

Nothing  ever  embarrassed  the  travelling  clerk. 
"  Ha !"  he  said,  "  the  hottrgeoiie  is  stilt  up." 
He  entered  the  shop. 

"  Will  you  not  give  me  an  opportunity  of  thanking  yon  Jules  t"  she 
said. 

"  For  what,  hourgeoue  t  do  you  mean  the  tittle  scissors  of  Monlins  T" 

''I  am  very  grateful  for  that  mark  of  attention,"  said  Madame  Vache- 

lier,  fastening  her  burning  eyes  upon  the  young  man,  "  but  that  is  a  trifle^ 
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tbare  is  sometliiDg  wliicfa  merits  more  gratitude ;  I  ref«r  to  the  mftimer 
ID  which  you  have  tranaactcd  the  businesB  of  our  houFe." 

"  It  was  my  duty,"  replied  the  travelHiig  clerk,  "  and,  do  you  see, 
bourgeoite,  I  c&rry  luck  with  me." 

"  And  heeidea,"  said  Madanie  Vachelier,  "  yoo  nndentand  husiness 
better  than  any  one  in  Paris." 

"I  Salter  myeelf  I  do,  btmrgtoite." 

"  And  have  you  no  ambition  1" 

"  Ah,  ha !  I  do  not  say  that." 

"  Yon  )iBve  ambition  then  1" 

"  And  why  not,  bourgeoist  J  I  hope,  indeed,  that  I  shall  not  live  and 
die  a  clerk." 

"  I  believe  it,"  said  Madame  Vacbelier,  glanciitg  tenderly  at  M;  julea 
Regnauld  ;  ''  yoa  were  not  iDade  for  that." 

"  Oh,  I  have  my  own  ideas,  bourgeoise.     I  wish  to  set  up  for  myself." 

"Do  you  think  of  leaving  us,  ihenl"  inquired  Madame  Vacbelierr 
with  alarm. 

Regnauld  was  far  from  loving  the  hourgfoite,  but  his  manners  with 
women  were  the  rude,  bold  manners  of  a  travelling  cletk,  spoiled  by 
success  with  the  waiting  maids  at  inna  and  the  abop  girls;  besides,  he 
imagined  that  the  best  means  to  extinguish  the  £re  which  he  saw  burn- 
ing in  the  eyes  of  [he  bourgeoiie,  was  to  reply  in  a  jeating  tone.  He 
made  two  or  three  pirouettes,  hummed  a  caUpl<.'t,  in  which  mcniion  was 
made  of  the  lovely  Fanchon,  and  passing  his  arm  around  Madame  Vach- 
elier's  waist,  he  gave  utterance  to  the  following  aoliloquy ; 

"  Leave  you,  my  hmtrgeoite  I  Mon  Dieu  I  it  would  be  very  disagreea- 
ble to  leave  a  pretty  little  mother  like  you  I  But  I  muat,  of  course,  set 
op  for  myaelf  some  day,  and  the  sooner  the  better — is  it  not  so,  bntr- 
gtoUe  t  I  have  an  idea  that  a  woman  is  to  make  my  furtune ;  ha,  what 
thiak  you  ^  such  things  have  been.  Finally,  I  might  become  master  here, 
or  elsewhere,  instead  of  remaining  a  clerk.  Ftither  Vachnliercan  retire; 
he  is  rich  enough,  and  I  might  purchase  his  business,  if — if  a  woman 
would  give  me  the  means,  and  that  is  possible,  bourgroiie.  Cnrae,  came, 
mother,  it  is  time  to  go  to  bed  ;  buainess  to-mnrmw.  My  head  is  in  a 
fog  this  evening — 1  have  just  seen  a  melo-drama,  in  which  they  killed  ft 
quantity  of  brave  fellnwe." 

Aad  Jules  Refpiauld  caught  hia  bourgeoiie  again  about  the  waiKt,  sing- 
ing a  sons  in  which  tfad  rhymes  in  ine  alternated  with  beart  and  dart, 
love  and  dove. 

IV. 

At  eleven  o'clock  on  the  follnwing  morning  Regnauld  was  in  Madame 
Tachelier's  shop,  with  his  head  bent  over  the  accouni^booka,  repernsing  his 
correspondence ;  he  had  yet  to  render  ■  statement  of  his  business  opera- 
tiona  during  his  journey. 

"  The  d — I  fly  away  with  (he  bmtrgeoist !"  he  mntlcred  between  his  teeth  j 
"  when  a  fellow  has  no  need  of  her  she  is  always  at  his  elbow,  and  when  he 
feels  the  want  of  her  for  a  moment,  she  vanishes,  disappears,  and  he  cannot 
catch  a  glimpse  of  her." 

Instead  of  disappearing  Madame  Vachelier  entered  the  shop,  bnt  she  was 
■opale  and  agitated  thiit  ahe  seemed  ready  to  swoon;  thin  merry,  luoghing 
wntnan,  who,  according  to  Doctor  Lafrenais,  resembled  Thalia,  wore  at  this 
moment  an  air  of  gloom  and  sadness;  her  lips  smiled  no  lunger,  her  hue 
was  livid,  her  eyes  were  surrounded  vrllh  dark  circles. 

"  What  is  the  matlerj  bourgeoist  T  inquired  Regnauld,  when  ahe  had  ukca 
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a  seat  neat  him ;  "  I  win  wager  that  we  hire  «1ept  poorly.  See  wbat  it  ia  to 
go  to  bed  so  tate.    Whj,  we  look  like  a  little  frigliteDed  eat." 

Justine  now  entered  the  shop,  and  ^proaching  the  deak  at  which  Mad- 
ame Vachelier  and  Julea  Regnauld  were  seated — 

*'  Hadsme,"  she  said. 

"  Well  I  what  is  it  1"  aaked  Madame  Vachelier. 

"  It  ia  ready,  madame. 

"  Read;  !  what  T" 

"  What  V  cried  Julea  Regoauld,  in  a  tone  or  good  hnmor,  and  drawing 
out  his  watch,  what  1  why,  breakfast ;  and  it  is  time,  half  past  eleren  ;  we 
are  late." 

"  In  a  moment,  Justine  ;  we  will  come  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 

"  M.  Vachdier  is  at  table,"  siid  Jastine, 

"  Let  him  eat  his  breakfast,"  replied  Madame  Vachelier  with  a  faltering 
voice,  as  she  retained  Jutes  by  the  arm,  and  said  to  him  in  a  low  tone, 
"  Let  us  finish,  M.  Jules,  let  ua  finish  ;  we  cannot  put  off  this  business — we 
cannot  defer  it  until  to-morrow ;  and  I  think  of  going  out  afler  breakfast." 

Justine  insisted  no  longer,  bat  left  the  sht^.  At  the  same  moment  the 
door  opened,  and  two  persons  entered.  One  of  them  had  come  to  speak  of 
fi  suit  pending  before  the  tribunal  of  commerce  relatiTe  to  some  gams,  id. 
<he  quality  of  which  he  declared  that  he  had  been  deceived.  He  wished  to 
settle  the  affair  with  Madame  Vachelier  without  the  expengive  intervention 
of  the  law.  This  person  addressed  himself  to  the  druggist's  wife.  The 
other  was  the  apothecary  on  the  corner,  who,  tn  passing  the  shop,  had  re- 
marked a  quantity  of  manna,  which  he  wished  to  purchase.  Regnautd  at 
tince  approached  the  customer. 

"  Do  not  leave  the  shop,  M.  Jalea,"  said  Ma<Iame  Vachelier. 

"  Oh,  no !"  replied  the  travelling  clerk. 

But  on  the  one  hand  the  affair  in  litigation  was  long  and  complicaletf, 
and  the  plaintiff  loquacious  ;  while  on  the  other,  the  sale  of  the  manna  ro- 
quired  but  a  word,  and  the  bargain  was  concluded  in  a  trice.  Regnauld  ac- 
companied the  apothecary  to  the  door-step,  and  when' once  in  the  street  he 
ihought  of  breakfast,  of  Mademoiselle  Justine,  who  had  come  to  call  them, 
and  without  re-entering  the  shop,  he  passed  into  the  court,  ascended  to  M. 
Vacheliet's  apartments,  and  after  a  careless  "  good  day"  to  Mademw- 
selle  Justine,  he  entered  the  dining-room,  where  a  most  ravishing  spectacle 
awaited  him.  In  the  centre  of  a  well-arranged  table  lay  smoking  in  a  silver 
dish,  a  roast  partridge  of  the  moat  tempting  appearance,  which,  surrounded 
by  its  cuirsss  of  pork,  reposed  lovingly  upon  a  slice  of  nut-brown  toasi,  that 
was  half  submerged  in  0  sauce  as  enticing  to  the  sigbt  as  to  the  smell. 

"  Be  quick,  my  dear  fellow,"  saidM.  Vachelier,  as  soon  as  he  saw  Rei^ 
nanld  enter  the  apartment ;  "  be  quick  I  This  parbidge  is  about  to  fly 
away,  I  warn  you !" 

"  Put  it  on  your  plate,  papa  Vachelier ;  stand  on  no  ceremony,  you  are  at 
home.  I  will  merely  trouble  you  for  a  thigh,  a  single  little  thigh,"  said 
Regnauld,  taking  a  chair,  and  seating  himself  at  table 

"  I  resign. the  whole  partridge  to  you,  and  indeed  it  is  a  sacrifice,"  said 
Vachelier^  "  In  the  first  place,  because  my  wife  had  it  cooked  expressly 
for  me ;  secondly,  becaaae  it  is  so  tempting,  that  if  you  had  oot  come  I 
riioald  have  commenced  upon  it." 

"  Ob,  try  it  1"  snid  Regnanld,  with  a  gesture  of  encouragement. 

"Try  it  1  No!"  replied  M.  Vachelier;  "I  dined  too  heartily  yesterday; 
I  made  a  desperate  attack  upon  a  haanch  of  venison;  I  willbre^fastupoa 
aothing  but  tea.  No  ceremray,  my  dear  fellow,  my  wife  is  not  fend  of 
gam«t" 
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The  attention  of  the  civilized  world  is  now  fastened  upon  the  progms 
orrepublicaDiam  throughout  Europe  ;  and  the  events  in  Paris,  since  Febto- 
■r;  25th,  are  of  an  interest,  only  eqad  in  importance  to  thOee  which  oc- 
curred at  the  close  of  the  laat  century,  apon  the  same  theatre  of  action. 
That  the  orefturning  of  a  throne,  and  the  subverBioa  of  a  goTernment,  are 
Hot  followed  by  the  same  diaaMroud  results  as  in  those  years  of  mad  excite- 
nient,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  disserainalion  of  ideas,  then  first  promulgated, 
and  to  the  growth  of  the  democratic  commercial  principles,  then  first  eman- 
cipated from  rasaaUge  to  the  monarchical  military  principle.  The  people 
having becomeproprietoraof  the  soil,  and  measurably  independent  workmen; 
having  come  to  enjoy,  in  a  greater  degree,  the  fruits  of  their  own  labors,  Ihej 
hate  learned  that  national  industry  and  international  commerce  are  the  means 
of  private  wealth  and  individual  enjoyment;  and  that  the  development  of 
these  is  incompatible  with  a  slate  of  war,  and  more  desirable  than  militarj 
glory.  If  they  have  been  forced  to  overturn  an  oppressive  and  corrupt  go- 
vernment, it  was  because  it  pressed  too  severely  upon  their  rights,  and 
interfered  too  directly  with  their  personal  freedom.  They  did  not  however, 
therefore,  lose  sight  of  the  importance  of  peace,  or  the  necessity  of  maitH 
tainiog  order.  In  the  revolution  of  1830,  the  facility  with  which  the  House  of 
Orleans  became  installed  in  the  government,  arose,  undoubtedly,  from  the 
necessity,  felt  by  all,  of  having  promptly  presented  some  nucleus,  around 
which  the  true  patriots  could  rally,  and  preserve,  at  least,  public  order 
and  the  march  of  industry  unchecked.  The  constitution  then  adopted 
was  a  step  towards  popular  rights;  and  it  may  be  questioned,  whether  re- 
publicanism was  then  so  deeply  rooted  as  to  have  stood  up  against  the  rude 
anaults  with  which  it  would  nut  have  failed  to  have  been  visited,  both  from 
within  and  without  It  is  true,  the  man  then  called  to  preside  over  a  great 
people,  betrayed  his  trust,  and  proved  eventually  his  own  worst  enemy  and 
blind  lo  bis  own  interest;  nevertheless,  the  popular  mind  made  progresa 
adder  his  administration,  and  when  the  measure  of  his  iniquities  was  full, 
France  no  longer  needed  a  dynastic  head,  as  a  rallying  point  for  the  advo- 
caiee  of  peace  and  order.  The  acquired  alrength  of  republic  an  ii-m  was 
bond  sufficient  to  su|^rt  it  against  all  enemies,  and  the  destinies  of  France 
were  freely  committed  to  the  handa  of  the  great  people,  whom  aristocraU 
have  so  long  insulted  by  mistrusting  their  political  capacities.  The  fears, 
however,  entertained,  that  without  aome  atrong  point  to  which  to  cling, 
popular  passion  might  drive  a  people,  loni;;  accustomed  to  a  ''  parental 
goveroanent,"  into  a  state  of  anarchy,  and  which  were  in  some  degree 
created  by  the  experience  of  former  scenes,  were  not  altogether  unfounded.' 
Tiie  Brat  scenes  of  the  Republic  were  such  as  to  give  impulse  lo  natural 
faars,  but  the  progress  of  events  has  developed  the  soundness  of  the  popo- 
lar  opinion.  In  considering  the  circumstances  which  attend  the  develop- 
nent  of  self-governireot  in  France,  it  hecom^  Americans  to  remember, 
that  if  the  government  does  not,  in  its  incipient  state,  accord  with  our  ideas 
of  republican  principles,  nor  come  up  to  that  standard  of  constitutional  per- 
fection to  which  OUT  more  enlarged  experience  has  accustomed  us,  that  the 
iM^rity  of  the  people  is  not  therefore  to  be  doubted.  We  are  to  reroero- 
ber,  that  the  habit  of  self-government,  in  this  country,  began  with  its  settle- 
ment; thai  republicanism  was  sown  with  the  6rst  crops  planted  bjr  the 
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wtritenun;  thattlwbalIot4xM[irsBei>«vilwit)ilbecoiitribatioi»4>ox,iDdbalb 
bdd  more  aaeml  than  tbe  eulrulge-boi,  which  wu  ever  pr*mpdf  ia  reqai- 
mtioa,  alike  to  defend  tbe  aoil  froni  the  aborigines,  aod  political  pririiegev 
from  imperial  eacronchmeiil ;  white  the  cartridge-box  settled  eBectnall;  ibe 
political  dtRerence*  with  tbe  mother  coantrj ,  and  preserred  tbe  contribution' 
box  Trom  ber  gra^,  it  nerer  bas  been  appealed  to  in  alt  Ibe  nmggles  of  in- 
teraal  pottlics ;  and  it  bas  been  aptlj  said  by  a  speaker,  at  a  late  popnlar 
-  Meeting,  "  ander  our  laws  no  life  bas  ever  been  taken  fiir  a  politttnl  at- 
leae^  :"  aa  the  other  hand,  colonial  charters  and  imperial  grants  hare  been 
aoppluted  bj  written  conititvtione,  and  these  in  tbeir  torn  have  been  im- 
•rored,  m  the  adranee  of  political  science  indicated  the  nocessitj  of  reform. 
Throoghout  the  whole  political  progress  of  the  people,  their  phTsical  con- 
dition nas,  as  a  whole,  been  prosperoos  beycHid  precedent,  and  the  nniTer- 
-aaliu  of  education  has  not  been  equalled  in  any  other  eonntr  j.  Tbe  history 
«f  France  presents  no  parallel  whatever  to  this  stite  of  affairs. 

At  the  date  of  the  first  rerolulion,  French  repoUicBnism  was  an  isirfaled 
plant  that  conid  not  flonriib  until  contiguous  territories  were  cleared  of  in- 
flneoces  ioimtcal  to  its  growth.  Tbe  mission  of  Bonaparte,  armed  with  the 
energy  of  democratic  France,  was  lo  purge  Europe  of  its  leudalitj.  The  aris- 
tocrats made  a  desperate  struggle,  and  succeeded  for  a  time  in  checking  Ibe 
growth  of  democracy  and  patching  dilapidated  thrones,  but  the  impulse  given 
(o  popular  opinion  hasbem  undermining  the  tottering  dynasties  until  the  work 
is  eooiplete.  While  England  wn  Biriving  to  put  down  Napoleon,  she  was 
wearing  that  web  of  d6bt  which  now  binds  ber  down,  and  incapacitates  her 
for  any  great  straggle.  If  the  armies  of  Napoleon  did  not  shake  the  throne 
of  England  directly,  as  they  did  those  of  all  the  other  old  coantries  of 
Europe,  they  serted  the  popular  cause  as  well,  by  loading  her  with  a  debt 
loo  he«»y  to  allow  ber  to  renew  the  struggle. 

While  the  gOTemmenis  bare  become  weaker,  snd  the  power  and  wealth 
of  the  middle  classes  slowly  increased,  the  condition  of  the  great  body  of 
tbe  people  of  France  does  not  seem  to  hare  improred.     All  recent  writers 

yee  npoD  one  point,  riz  :  tbe  actnal  condition  of  the  people,  growing  out 
their  destittHion,  misery,  and  ignorance.  The  Comranniats,  Foorierites, 
and  all  classes  of  socialiBts,  build  their  theories  upon  it,  and  the  most  vigo- 
rous opponents  of  these  visionaries,  embracing  M.  Chevalier,  whose  exten- 
sive personal  icqoaintance  with  tbe  UnKed  States  enables  him  to  judge  by 
comparison,  admit  tbe  same  facts.  To  show  the  prevailing  ignorance  nf  tbe 
people,  the  official  returns  of  the  censos  give  the  population  as  divided  into 
■ix  classes :— In,  nnable  to  read  or  write ;  2d,  Can  read  only ;  3d,  read  and 
Write  incorrectly;  4tb,  do.  correctly;  5tb,  dements  of  classical  education  ; 
6tb,  complete  classical  stndies.  Dividing  the  occupations  of  the  people 
into  (bar  classes,  and  applying  these  grades  of  inatruolion,  produce?  the  fot- 
lowing  resuits: 


INSTItUCTION  OF  TBE 

CLASBBS  OF  FHEMCH  POPULATION 

hmatA  Prar.  ud                OSeiih.  Ai. 

OlM.     L<dw«n. 

rir.i>dKuiilkc. 

A.Hlt»t,L                        .«■  N.fy. 

TlH«l. 

-l..lfi,271.«)0. 

...881,000 

...282,000 «l,000.... 

.18.856,000 

.fl..  6,935.000. 

...758,0iK) 

...185,000 319,000... 

7.097,000 

3..  6,852,000, 

...630.000 

...155.000 340.000... 

6,9GB,0OI> 

4..      875,000 

...789,000 

. .  .330.000 430.000. . . 

2,430.000 

5..       19,000. 

..240.000 

..  .24fi,000 232.000. . . 

735.000 

;6..         1,000. 

..  4S,000 

..191.000 77,000 

315,000 

27,»3,0M 

3,342.000 

l.MO.OOO                 1.715.000 

34,400,000 

The  last  United  States  census  gave,  out  of  a  population  of  14,580,3:27  white 
persona,  £49,91)5  over  SO  years  who  could  neither  read  nor  write.     This  is 
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■boat  l)H«e  per  c«nt.,  against  fiA;  per  cent,  in  France.  The  French  occnpy 
m  am  of  128,000,000  Kcres.of  which  36,000,000  are  unproductive,  and  the 
whole  is  divided  among  some  11,000,000  proprietor!,  giving  about  11  acres 
to  each.  These  small  patches,  it  appears  from  the  report  of  the  Director 
GeDeral  of  Dmiains,  produce  14  buibels  of  wheat  and  30  bushels  of  oats  to 
tiie  acre  oolj,  and  ere  mortgagtd  for  11,000,000,000  franca,  or  82,063,500,- 
QOO.an  incredible  sum,  on  which  the  interest  is  not  short  of  9100,000,000 
per  annum.  It  further  appears  from  official  statisticfl,  that  on&«ightb  of  tbete 
people  are  habitnallj  clothed  in  rags;  three-fifibs  nerer  eat  wheat  bread; 
•f  the'  staple  production,  wine,  three-fbuiths  of  the  people  oeTer  aObrd  to 
taste;  and  10  out  of  11  never  eat  suj^ar  or  animal  food.  From  all  these 
■UlemeaU  it  results,  that  of  a  popuUlion  of  34,400,000  souls,  2,000,000 
eol;  get  ev eo  common  necessaries.  These  pec^le,  thus  destitute  of  the  com- 
fbrts  of  life,  owe  an  incredible  amouat  of  debt,  of  which  the  leading  items 
are  as  follows : 

GoreromsiK   debt 5.767,379.050 

Other  atocki 2,000,000,000 

Muttgajes  M  above..... 11,000,000,000 

Totrf frwict    18,757,379.056 

Total  ID  dollars 3,617,008,573 

This  ia  equal  to  the  whde  British  debt,  and  the  interest  ia  not  less  than 
1150,000,000,  which,  with  governnMnt  expenses,  makes  <300,000,000  per 
annom,  exacted  from  a  people  occupjing  11  acre  lota  each. 

This  dreadful  alaie  of  affaira,  the  result  of  long  wars  and  misgovemmenl, 
it  ia  which  girea  rise  to  the  viaionarj  theories  of  all  grades  of  socialists. 
The  fact  of  the  miser;  is  sdf  eriOent,  but  the  remed;  is  not  so  plain. 

It  is  letj  erident  that  the  organieation  of  a  republican  govMument  among 
35,000,000,  whose  physical  condition  is  such  as  are  hertj'  described,  whose 
habit*,  cuBtoms,  traditions,  and  to  some  extent,  capacities,  are  all  monarcbi- 
eal,  i»  ft  very  different  sOair  from  allowing  such  a  form  to  expand  itself 
limngh  a  period  of  200  years,  with  the  increase  of  a  few  emigrants  upon 
ttie  soil  of  America.  Sixty  years  ago,  republicanism  in  France  was  broach- 
ed as  a  new  idea  among  35,000,000  illiterate  people,  destitute  of  the  means 
of  infcM'niaiion.  The  press  since  that  time  has  been  muzzled  by  the  coart 
infinence,  end  tbe  iree  discussion  of  political  subjects  prohibited  to  the  peo- 
ple. Napoleon,  Louis  XVII  I.,  Charles  X., each  used  the  utmost  of  his  power 
to  ttifle  popular  intelligence ;  and  the  late  miserable  king,  more  than  any  of 
his  predecessors,  strove  to  prevent  the  dissemination  of  knowledge.  How 
lamentably  did  these  people  mistake  the  necessities  of  agorernnient !  a  free 
press  is  far  less  directly  important  to  a  people,  than  to  a  government  depen- 
dant upon  popular  opinion.  The  late  goverument  of  France  particularly, 
bM  its  whole  power  to  destroy  those  channels  of  information  through 
which  alone  the  p<^ultr  sentiment  may  be  discovered.  Himself  the  creature 
ofrevolniioD,  bnine  into  power  on  the  shoulders  of  a  pec  pie,  of  whose  senti- 
nentfl  Charles  X.  was  ignorant,  Louis  Phillippe  had  scarcely  occupied  the 
throne  before  he  began  lo  pursue  a  course  hostile  to  the  public  interest,  and 
topposed  that  because  he  forbade  discussion  in  the  public  prints',  that  there- 
fore there  was  no  public  opinion.  He  closed,  sedulously,  all  the  avenues  by 
which  a  knowledge  of  the  people  could  be  reached,  and  then  pffecled  sur- 
prise when  a  sudden  outbreak  discovered  him  completely  isolated  from  the 
people  be  had  sought  to  misgovern.  How  different  has  been  the  policy  of 
England  and  the  United  States !  It  is  now  56  years  since  'W^ashington  ig 
bis  message  remarked :         -  ;  I C 
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"Bat  bere  I  cannot  fbrbsar  to  recommflnd  a  repeal  of  tlie  las  upon  die  tniu- 
pOFtation  of  the  poblic  priaU.  Tbere  h  no  resoarce  ao  firm  for  the  soremmeat  of 
tba  Uoited  Statet  ae  the  affections  of  the  people,  guided  bj  no  eDlighteaed  policy; 
and  to  this  priiKarj  good,  nothing  ann  conduce  more  ihan  a  faithful  repreaeatBtirai 
«t  public  proceediogB,  diffused  without  reBtraiat  throughout  the  United  States." 

The  newipapers  are  the  monitors  of  the  government,  as  well  ad  the  means 
of  its  efficieucy.  They  carry  up  to  the  execatire  the  sentiment  of  a  whole 
people,  and  difTuse  throufrh  them  In  returd  (he  policy  and  course  of  the 
Legislature.  In  great  emergencies,  no  government  can  act  securely  without 
a  knowledge  of  the  public  sentiment.  This  has  Inng  been  understood  in 
England.     John  Adams,  writing  from  London  in  1785,  says : 

"  Sir :  it  is  the  practice  of  minigter*  here,  vhen  they  bsTe  in  contemplation  a 
project  of  who«e  utility,  practicability,  necesiity,  expediency,  or  popularity  they 
are  doubtful,  to  set  some  writer  to  compose  a  pamphlet,  or  a  number  of  writer*  to 
compose  paragraphs  iu  the  newspapers.  The  pamphlets  are  read  in  the  coffee- 
hausea,  and  other  plncet,  where  the  politicians  assemble,  by  the  ministerial  run- 
ners, who  lake  down  the  observatioDa  they  hear,  and  report  them  to  the  minieteta. 
This  method  has  been  tried  concerning  the  admission  of  American  ships  and  oil, 
and  the  unanimous  voice  was  found  to  be  decidedly  pronounced  against  it." 

With  all  the  nntrageous  tyranny  of  the  English  government,  at  that 
period  and  since,  there  was  someihicig  like  common  sense  in  such  a  course. 
Had  such  .an  idea  ever  occurred  to  the  besotted  Bourbon  race,  its  members 
would  not  successively  have  lost  a  throne,  which  the  habits,  affinities  and 
traditicma  of  centuries  conspired  to  keep  in  their  hands.  Among  an  illit&' 
rate  people  they  have  sought  to  discourage  education,  and  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  a  public  opinion,  which  might  have  become  the  main  snpport  of 
the  government  in  the  hour  of  trial.  The  government  was  administered 
through  a  system  of  gross  pecuniary  corruption  ;  persisted  in,  in  the  face  of 
the  loudest  popular  murmurs,  and  the  multiplication  of  reform  banquets 
daily  becoming  more  inimical  to  the  government.  That  which  had  long' 
been  suspected  by  the  middle  classes,  aud  deplored  by  the  honest  portion  of 
the  community,  was  finnlly  proved  before  the  people  and  the  world,  in  the 
conviction  of  a  minister  of  the  crown  of  receiving  bribes  in  money,  for  tlie 
^pointment  of  persons  to  office.  The  stimulus  thus  given  to  public  opin- 
ion in  the  direction  of  reform,  instead  of  warning  the  government,  only 
confirmed  its  determination  to  carry  out  its  disregard  of  a  state  of  public 
opinion,  of  the  real  nature  of  which  it  had  no  means  of  forming  any  cor- 
rect judg  men  t.  When  the  session  of  the  Chambers  took  place  in  January,  the 
ministers  had  a  majority  of  tOO,  but  the  march  of  events  was  very  rapid. 
The  bargain  and  sale  ofuifice  was  brought  home,  by  direct  evidence,  to  the 
private  secretary  of  M.  Guizot,  and  his  strength  was  shaken.  His  policy  in 
relation  to  the  Swiss  affairs  came  next  under  vote,  Feb.  'S,  showing  a  marked 
decline  of  strength.  The  next  vote,  Feb.  1 1,  was  on  a  paragraph  in  the 
address,  in  which  thnse  members  who  attended  the  reform  banquets  were 
denounced  as  enemies  of  their  country,  and  blind  to  its  true  interests.  This 
was  a  personal  insuk  to  at  least  100  members  who  had  attended  thoaa 
banquets,  and  the  vote,  on  striking  out  (his  paragraph,  showed  a  further  loss 
of  nearly  one  half  the  minister's  majority.  M.  Uallandrouse  then  suggested 
an  amendment,  that  (he  government  should  ]ead  in  the  reforms  demanded, 
Tbis  H.  Guizot  resisted,  and  the  vote  showed  a  further  decline.  The 
votes  on  these  questions  were  as  follows : 

BvIh  qui^ttliiD,  Banqui^t  ptrurftali, 

Frt>.  X  Ftb.  11.  r«b,  19. 

For  Minister 206 228 322 

Apunst" 126 185 18p, 

Msjority 80 43 33 
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The  minister  began  to  vrarer  now  ^h&t  his  party  was  falliiTg  awa;  from 
him.  He  made  vague  proniiHeH  of  reform,  but  be  repeated  his  de  term  in  at  inn 
to  put  dowa  the  bauquetB.  The  roused  opposilion,  hotverer,  defied  the 
miDieter,  and  declared  iheir  determiuatiou  to  atieiid  the  great  banquet  of 
Taesday,  Feb.  S2,  in  order  to  teat  the  right  of  the  people  to  assemble  in  a 
legal  roBDner.  The  notices  for  a  procession  had  been  out  serera]  days,  but 
on  Monday,  Feb.  21,  the  minister  issued  a  proclamatioD,  forbidding  both  the 
banquet  and  procession.  The  procession  under  these  circumstances  was 
not  atten>pted,  but  the  notice  waa  ''  too  late"  to  prevent  the  assemblage  of 
vast  multitudes  expecting  to  witness  iL 

Inaamuch,  however,  as  that  the  procession  itself  was  not  attempted, 
the  mimater  countermanded  an  order  ibat  had  been  issued  for  the  troops  to 
occupy  the  ground,  and  picquets  only  were  stationed  at  leading  pointa.  The 
streets  were  filled  with  people,  but  no  alarm  was  manifest,  /t  t  the  Bourse 
the  3  per  eta.  opened  at  73.90  and  closed  at  74  per  cent.,  en  actual  advance. 
Intbe  Chambers,  however,  three  billsof  impeachment  against  ministers  were 
|>re9ented,  one  by  Odiilon  Barrot,  another  by  Duvergier  D'Hsurenne,  and  a 
third  by  Gooude.  The  King  and  his  ministers,  however,  still  depended  on 
the  new  foriificatioDs,  100,000  troops  of  the  line,  and  his  oflice-holders. 
He  did  Dot,  the  poor  charlatan,  consider  that  his  works  could  not  be  manned 
by  the  royal  family  ;  that  the  troopa  were  Frenchmen,  and  would  not,  for  ■ 
■on  of  "  Egalite,"  murder  the  citizens  of  France,  and  that  office-holders 
are  more  prone  to  rno  after  a  new,  than  to  defend  a  tottering  power.  As  for 
the  pei^le,  he  had  isolated  himself,  and  had  jet  to  learn  his  position  in  rela- 
tion to  them.  On  Wednesday,  Feb.  23,  crowds  assembled  early  in  the  morn- 
ing and  formed  barricades,  which  were  partially  destroyed  by  the  troops. 
On  Tuesday  night ordera  had  been  given  to  call  out  the  Nationai  Guard,  the 
bod;  which  had  placed  Louis  Phillippeon  the  throne.  These  appeared  in  the 
streets  on  Wednesday  morning,  and  promptly  declared  against  him.  Thus 
half  the  chambers,  the  people,  and  the  National  Guard  were  in  opposition. 
The  troops  of  the  line  were  the  laat  stake,  and  these  promptly  fraternized 
with  the  guards  and  the  people.  What  did  monarchy  then  do  1  As 
aoon  aa  it  got  news,  it  offered  to  subetitule  Count  Mole  fur  Uuizot !  This 
news  waa  carried  to  the  Chamber  by  M.Guizot  himself — pending  a  motion 
to  postpone  the  chaige  of  impeachment  to  Thursday,  which  waa  lost.  Afier 
a  short  discussion  the  Chambers  rose,  and  M.  Ouizot  vamshed  Irom  the 
Parisian  world.  He  was  next  seen,  March  3d,  in  on  old  coat  and  with  a 
large  pistol,  on  the  road  from  Dover  to  London.  On  Tliursday,  24th,  an 
official  notice  of  the  appointment  of  M.  Theirs  end  Odiilon  Barrot  as  minis- 
ters appeared,  and  the  troops  still  under  government  orders  were  withdrawn 
from  the  streets.  Againat  this  Marshal  Bugeaud  protested  and  resigned,  while 
the  army  aurrendered  its  weapons  to  the  people,  who  speedily  surrounded 
the Tuilleries,  having  no  confidence  iti  eillier  Theira  or  Barrot.  Whilethe 
armed  pec^le  of  Paris  poured  into  the  royal  court-yard,  the  rnyal  family 
stood  pale  and  trembling,  asking  "  what  they  should  do  to  be  saved."  The 
Kiog  abdicated,  at  the  suggestion  of  some  person,  in  favor  of  his  grand- 
son, and  the  whole  party  dispersed  and  ran  for  their  lives,  at  the  suggestion 
of  a  lieut.  of  National  Guards.  The  stupid  old  king  with  his  wife  on  his 
arm,  was  recognized  in  the  crowd,  and  wished  "  bon  voyoge"  with  the 
utmost  indiSerence  by  the  people,  who  did  not  think  him  worth  stop- 
ping, aiiid  he  soon  found  hia  way  to  London.  While  saine  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  highly  respectable  family  were  hiding  their  pale  faces  in 
slouched  hats,  and  running  down  crooked  alleys  to  escape,  the  Dutchess 
d'Orleans,  with  the  abdication  in  one  hand,  and  her  aon  in  the  other,  fol- 
lowed bj  two  Dukes,  was  introduced  to  the  Chambera  for  confirmation.    A 
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soooroas  voice  siying,  "  it  is  too  late,"  aeaW  their  doom  at  cmc«  ;  and  when 
the  people  thronged  into  the  hall,  the  royal  party  ran  out  of  a  Bide-door, 
each  taking  care  of  hiiDselT  aa  beat  he  could,  yet  no  man  pursued. 

With  their  eait  departed  royalty,  and  the  government  of  France  r^ 
mained  in  the  hands  of  its  legitimate  sovereigns — the  peof^e.  That  people, 
suddenly  released  from  allegiance  to  a  dynasty,  had  long  yearned  for  a  re- 
publican form  of  goTernment ;  but  under  such  governments  ta  those  vith 
which  they  had  Iwen  caressed,  ao  healthy  and  regular  public  sentiment 
had  been  developed.  The  licentious  publications  of  the  theorists  bad  pro* 
duced  great  evil,  because  error  was  promulgated  without  a  chance  for  iruth 
to  combat  it  through  the  freedom  of  the  press.  The  school  of  the  social- 
ieta  and  itssubdirisions  had  eiven  certain  men  consideration  among  a  claM 
whose  canAdeDce  they  had  abused  by  their  meretriciona  theories.  These 
formed  a  third  distinct  parly,  of  which  the  other  two  were  the  legitimists, 
divided  into  Carliata  and  Orleaniais,  and  the  Democrats^  divided  into'coo- 
Btitutioual  democrats,  who  advocate  republicanism  after  [be  model  of  tfa* 
United  States  iustitutioas,  and  the  extreme  radicals,  wbo  desire  a  single 
legislative  body,  the  members  to  be  chosen  directly  from  the  people,  with- 
out senate  or  executive.  Theie  were  the  leading  distinciions  of  party, 
modified  by  the  corruption  which  had  pervaded  at  the  court  of  Louis 
Phillippe,  the  large  expenditure  of  which  bad  promoted  trade  to  a  certain 
extent  among  (he  shop-keepers  of  Paris,  and  the  absence  of  ibis  expendi- 
ture  was  likely  to  tell  upon  the  direction  of  parties.  In  forming  the  pro. 
visional  government,  it  was  necessary  at  the  moment  to  combine  all  theae 
parties  through  their  leaders  in  the  cabineL  M.  Ledru  Rollin,  a  lawyer, 
who  had  married  the  sister  of  the  Irish  exile,  Mitchell,  had  been  deputy  fnr 
Mans,  and  being  subjected  by  the  late  government  to  prosecution  for  an 
election  speech,  became  naturally  the  leader  of  the  extreme  radicals.  H* 
appears  to  be  a  prompt  and  bold  man.  No  sooner  had  the  Duichess  and 
her  attendants  left  ths  Chambers,  than  he  read  the  names  of  those  who 
should  constitute  the  provisional  gnvernment,  viz  :  Dupoat  de  I'Eure, 
Arago,  Lamartine,  Ledru  Rollin,  Qarnier  Pag^,  Marie,  and  Creraieax. 
These  were  all  received  with  acclamation.  Dupont  de  I'Eure  is  in  bidBOtb 
year.  He  had  been  an  actor  in  the  revolution  of  1789,  and  has  not  ceased 
to  combat  fur  republicanism  to  the  present  moment  M.  Lamartine  had 
recently  and  opportunely  fastened  public  attention  as  the  historian  of  "  tlw 
Girondists,"  and  had  in  the  Chamber  represented  Macon ;  and,  as  has  been 
said,  was  to  that  body  what  Edmund  Burke  was  to  the  Elouse  of  Com- 
moDs.  M.  Cremieux  is  an  Hebrew,  a  free-trader,  and  a  man  of  sound  prin- 
ciples. M.  Arago  Is  Secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  known  as 
the  systematic  opponent  of  royal  corniplion.  Garnier  Pages,  a  auccessfol 
merchant  and  staunch  liberal,  bad  excited  great  hopes  of  his  adherenia  by 
his  financial  talents.  These  men  had  an  Herculean  task  before  them. 
They  associated  as  secretaries  of  the  government,  M.  M.  Armand  Marrasi, 
some  twelve  years  since  an  escaped  political  prisoner,  flying  from  the  ven- 
geance of  Louis  Phillippe  ;  since  then,  as  the  editor  of  the  National  newspa- 
K',  one  of  the  most  formidable  enemies  of  the  late  government.  Also  M. 
uis  Blanc,  known  as  the  author  of  "Ten  years  of  ihe  reign  of  Loots 
Phillippe,"  a  work  which,  of  great  authority  in  regard  to  ereats,  was  made 
thd* vehicle  of  promulgating  his  peculiar  socialist  views,  which  are  allied  to 
(he  communists ;  although  he  haf  never  acted  with  either  sect,  and  hts 
been  opposed  by  Victor  Consideraut,  the  Fourierite  leader,  who  claims 
Lamartine  as  his  best  exponent.  Also  Ferdinand  Flocon,  and  M.  Alliert, 
a  workman.  It  ia  a  Utde  curious  how  ostentatiously,  on  all  occasions,  the 
name  of  M.  Albert  is  accompanied  by  the  phrase  "  workman."    Suppose 
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■I]  tboBB  of  mechanical  origin  that  take  part  in  tlie  gorerDmrnta  of  the 
Coited  States  were  to  anuex  ibe  word  "  woikm^a"  lo  their  names  t  I^ 
would-certainl;  cease  to  be  distinctive. 

The  uew  go?ernme[il  were  placed  in  a  difficult  position.  It  had  been 
proclaimed  that' the  new  revolution  was  for  "  the  people,"  a  phrase  cafcfull; 
made  lo  designate  those  who  "  work  and  have  no  capital."  These  de- 
manded what  was  impossible,  viz.,  a  prompt  realization  of  the  promises  held 
oat  to  them.  Rojaltj  was  immediately  Bbcliahed — a  Republic  proclaimed — 
the  right  of  all  to  take  share  in  politics  declared— the  right  of  "  the  peo- 
ple" to  be  employed  by  goFernment — abolition  of  death  for  political  ofTeit- 
ces — abolitiou  of  slavery — of  the  taking  of  oaths  of  office  by  fiinctionariea 

i'udicial  and  administrative.  The  "tabor  question,"  as  it  had  been  made 
[nowD  by  licentious  novelists,  was  one  not  to  be  deferred,  and  tbe  govern- 
ment  decreed  a  permctneni  commission  of  government  for  workmen.  M> 
Louis  Blaac  and  M.  Albert  were  constituted  the  comnilsatoo  to  ait  at  the 
palace  of  the  Luxemhourg.  It  is  not  neceaaary  to  follow  this  commiasioo 
into  its  details.  It  suffices  to  say,  that  after  many  weeks  of  labor,  it  made 
a  report  too  ridiculous  to  elicit  a  single  advocate;  and  when  M.  Louis 
Blanc  demanded  of  the  National  Atsembly  a  miniatry  of  labor,  he  received 
Dirt  a  single  vote.  The  atelieri  nalionale,  or  national  work-ahops,  for  the 
employment  of  the  people,  became  such  a  public  nnisance,  that  the  chief, 
Gmilie  Thomas,  was  obliged  to  resign,  and  the  whole  establishment  of 
120,000  employees,  was  broken  up,  and  employment  given  by  the  piece — the 
work  to  be  done  before  the  money  should  be  paid. 

The  provisional  government  had  before  it  the  hard  task  of  preserving  its 
o>vn  existence  and  maintaining  the  public  order  at  home  and  peace  abroad, 
until  a  constituent  assembly  ahould  be  elected  by  the  people.  It  was  nata- 
ril  that  a  government,  composed,  as  this  wns,  of  leaders  of  factions,  should 
be  subject  to  the  efforts  of  each  member  to  give  lo  the  whole  government 
tbe  complexion  of  his  own  views.  Lamartine,  in  his  foreign  office,  ably 
carried  out  his  views  in  relation  to  the  necesiitty  which  France  had  for 
peace.  As  minister  of  the  interior,  M.  Ledru  Rollin,  sought,  even  by  vio- 
lent and  arbitrary  means,  to  give  a  radical  complexion  tu  the  new  assembly, 
and  the  socialists  strove  to  make  their  views  a  component  part  of  the  new 
goreroment  policy.  When  all  these  conflicting  elements  were  submitted  to 
tbe  alembic  of  a  general  election,  the  dross  disappeared,  and  there  remained 
the  pure  metal  of  the  views  of  the  French  people. 

Neither  the  circular  of  M.  Carnot,  miniater  of  public  instruction,  dis- 
couraging education  as  an  elejnent  of  popular  representation,  nor  of  Ledru 
Ilollin,  directing  the  suffrages  of  a  free  people  in  the  tone  of  a  Russian 
Ukaae,  had  any  very  material  influence  upon  the  people.  They  ateadily 
exercised  their  newly-acquired  rights,  and  returned  a  democratic  assembly. 
Tbe  decree  calling  for  an  election  of  a  constituent  asaembly,  was  not  free 
from  mistakes,  and  indicated  inexperience.* 

•  FnENCH  EEPCBLIC. 
lAttm.  EQi)»i.rr»,  F«itib^iit. 

Ttie  Provnioaal  Oovemment  of Ibc  Bepnbtir,  wtAhinfrlD  rCEign  as  Mon  u  ponible  into  the 
hiBdtof  the  DcfinilireOgvenuQenllbepuH'ersiLeierciTCi  ia  tCe  inleiesl  md  by  the  ctKnmaol 
eC  Ihe  pea^e : 

Ankte  L  The  eleetorat  atsemMie*  are  convoked,  in  each  drBtrirt,  for  the  9lh  of  April  nexL 
loelcct  tbe  lepfaaeaMtivei  of  lbs  people  Id  Ihe  NBlienal  Auemblj,  which  is  to  bmme  the 

Article  S    The  election  ahsil  hmve  the  popnlslioo  for  in  hmna. 

Article  3.  The  lixal  Damber  oTthe  repreeenuliveii  of  the  people  ahall  be  900,  inrinding  ihoM 
(]f  AlRcria  and  the  French  Coloiues, 

Ariiclej.  They  shall  be  apportimed  by  Ihe  depmies  in  tbe  proportbn  indicated  in  lite  JB- 
MMd  table.  '  |  C 
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The  manner  of  voting  ii  suob  u  will  be  eorr«cte<),  doubtless.  Thus,  the 
department  nf  the  Seine  cootaios  1,360,000  persons,  and  elects  34  mem- 
bers. ImhIcjiI  uf  apjHtrtioatDg  this  into  34  districts,  each  electing  a  mem- 
bur,  every  elector  in  the  district  votes  for  34  men.  We  have  jFet  had  no 
uitheiiiic  return  of  the  uuniber  of  voters  registered  for  the  department,  but 
UN  the  ri|rht  uf  Hulfta^e  is  seneral,  it  is  easil;  approximated.  Thus,  in  the  ' 
Ktate  of  New-York,  aoeording  to  the  censua  of  1845,  the  population  was 
■J,(K>4.SI5;  free  white  males  over  21  years,  639,027;  voters,  639,009; 
allowing  m  Hlluwance  of  100,000  for  those  incapacitated  by  disease,  &c. 
't'hia  iiioiHirliou  for  the  department  of  Paris  would  give  31!),9l3  males  over 
-Jl ,  AutI  '■}(itf,.>U4  voters.  The  cil7  of  New- York  fans  371,323  inhabitants, 
of  whiiiii  (ll],t)'^7  were  voters  according  to  the  census  of  1846.  The  same 
iirojitirtioii  for  the  department  of  the  Seine,  would  give  251,708  voter*. 
The  hiijhiwrt  number  of  votes  given  for  one  man  was,  it  appears,  for  L». 
inartiitu  '4>'>U,300,  or  actually  8,000  votes  more  than  the  number  of  voters  lo 
tliii  ■unie  p^>ul>tion  in  New- York.  We  may  now  make  a  table  of  the  oum- 
hur  uf  vol«ri  and  votes  cast  in  New- York  and  Paris. 

Lew  Ihu         Han  thn 
PopiluloK  Valtn.  Tmhcul  TOIan.  »Un. 

Hirtlo  (if  N.  York.  ..2,604,615 539.009 487,^83 51,726 

Ciu  of  N.  York 371,223 63MZ7 64,698 9,229 

Uui>ur(.  of  Seine. .  .1,360,000 251,708 259,300 7.592 


This  vote  for  New- York  state  and  city  was  given  at  the  guberDstorial  elec- 
liouiif  1844,  and  was  the  highest  vole  ever  cast  in  the  state.  The  vote  of  the 
State  ill  1846  was  405,000.  These  figures  show  that  so  far  from  there  hav- 
ing been  any  supineness  nt  the  polls,  the  number  of  votes  cast  is  immense, 
when  we  consider  the  dilHculty  of  registering  and  composing  the  lists,  and 
it  is  evident  Lamartine  combined  the  whole  strength  of  the  department. 
The  inequality  of  the  rights  of  voters  which  this  singular  system  involves, 
may  be  estimated  by  taking  two  departments.  The  Seine  having  the  highest 
population,  each  of  its  voters  has  34  totes.  The  department  of  the  Eastern 
Pvreriees  has  but  160,000  inhabitants,  consequently  each  votes  for  four  men, 
while  him  of  Pqris  votes  for  34.  Yet  the  decree  regulating  this  matter  has 
A  motto  of  "  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity !" 

Article  3.  Tike  KaBnge  shall  be  direcl  ud  univenat. 
■-■-'■    '"----'--    — ■  '  •  ivinKre*: 

Amcle  7.  Alt  frenclinien,  95  yean  orase.  Bod  noi  judicial!)*  deprived  of  or  luapeoded  ii 
Ua  oiarciae  of  their  civic  riRhlB,  are  eligible. 

Article  8.  Tho  ballot  shall  br  - 

Article  9.  All  the  eieclon  si 
bullfllJD  ahall  contala  as  many 

"No  man  can  be  named  a  repreaenlalivo  of  the  people  nnlew  he  obtain  5,000  anflnigos. 
Article  10.  Every  rcprcsealative  of  Uie  people  ahall  niccire  an  iaUcmnily  of  S5f.  per  day   - 

Article  IL  An  ioBlmcIion  of  the  Froviaional  Oovenuncnt  ahall  regnlate  Ihe  mode  of  execa- 
tjon  of  the  present  decree. 

Article  1%  The  UonBliinent  KaiioBBl  Aasembly  >)ii1l  be  opened  on  ibe  SOlh  of  April. 

Article  IJ.  The  preaenl  decrre  shall  be  immediately  lenl  to  the  departmeaw,  published  aad 
poMed  np  in  alt  the  itistricia  ofilie  Republic. 

Dooe  at  Paria,  in  Ihe  QovcninicDi  ('ouncil,  on  the  Stta  of  March,  ISIS. 

The  membera  of  Ihe  Proviaional  Government, 

Gabxiib  PAoas,  Dnroirr  di  VEvtx, 

.AKMAND  UaIKAST,  CBBllIirl. 

A.v.h<K>,  I«OlsBLt^c, 

Ai.BtBT,  Linatr  RoLUK, 

Mabis,  FuiCOH, 

IlAMAITUn, 

Ifce  Secretary  Oeneral  of  the  Proviaional  Government, 

PAOOBiUE. 
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It  tppears  from  the  results,  that  while  a  few  thousand  men  were,  by  their 
cltmor  and  siltf  threats  of  counter- reTolution,  giving  i  meretricious  tmpor* 
tuice  to'the  radical  members  of  the  government,  snd  seeking  to  force  the 
pravisioDal  gorerDmeDt  into  extreme  measuren,  the  great  boay  of  the  peo* 
pie  were  coollj  and  quietly  looking  on,  preparing  to  express  an  opinion  at 
'  the  polls  which  should  at  once  steady  the  course  of  government.  When 
■ediiious  men  stirred  up  a  dnngerous  physical  demonstration,  the  friends  of 
lepublicsRism  rallied  to  their  support,  and  frowned  down  an  attempt  al  an* 
■rehy.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Chamber  is  suspicious,  and  we  have  con- 
fidence in  the  wisdom  of  their  measures. 

fa  iccordance  with  this  decree,  the  constituent  assembly  was  elected 
withnut  tumult,  and  resulted  in  returning  the  moderate  members  of  the 
PrtnisionsI  Government  by  great  majorities,  Lamartine  received  near 
3,600,000  rcrtes.  In  May,  1B04,  precisely  44  years  previously,  the  same 
people,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  right  of  free  suSVage,  cast  3,S77,339  for 
Bonaparte,  as  hereditary  Emperor  of  the  French,  and  2,569  against  him. 
This  is  ihe  largest  number  of  votes  ever  cast  by  a  people  in  favor  of  one 
nan,  and  indicates  the  popularity  with  which  the  brilliant  exploits  of  the 
^eat  soldier  surrounded  his  person.  The  population  of  France  has  since 
cansiderubly  increased,  and  the  vote  in  favor  of  Lamartine,  the  apostle  of 
republican  peace,  is  nearly  as  targe  ss  that  in  favor  of  him  whose  sword, 
bj  hewing  down  the  hereditary  opponents  of  popular  representation,  cleared 
the  nay  for  Lamartine' a  more  peaceful  genius.  The  socialist  and  radical 
members  Mood  very  low  on  the  list.  In  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of 
ciDTassing  mich  a  number  of  ballots,  the  opening  of  the  assembly  was  post- 
pmed  until  May  5th,  when  it  met  and  organized.  On  the  6th,  the  Provis* 
ional  Ooveroment  rendered  up  an  account  of  its  doings  in  a  report  from 
ueh  Afinister,  including  Louis  Blanc.  On  the  9th  of  May  the  question 
came  up  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  new  government  should  be  ap- 
pnnted. 

H.  Penpin,  Reporter  of  the  Committee,  commenced  by  stating  that  two 
principal  propositions  had  been  made.  The  first  was,  to  appoint  a  Com- 
mittee of  five  representatives,  who  should  name  the  ministers  and  direct 
the  government.  The  second  was,  to  name  directly,  by  ballot,  the  ministry 
individually,  with  a  President  of  the  Cabinet  without  a  portfolio ;  this  en- 
tire Cabinet  to  form  an  Executive  Council,  responsible  to  the  Assembly. 
The  report  concluded  in  favor  of  the  latter  proposition.  After  some  remarks 
boa  M.  Lamartine,  the  vote  stood  : 

For  ibe  Miniibyt'i  bs  appointpil  bj  an  Execativa  CotDmiltee 411 

For  the  Hinwlty  to  be  appoiatad  by  tha  Chamber  direct 3S5 


MojorLty 26 

On  the  following  day  the  Chamber  balloted  for  the  Executive  Committee, 
and  the  results  were  as  follows  : 

Number  of  Talet...,7B4.  Abtiiiute  majori^ 398. 

M.  Ai-ago  obtained 735      I      M.  Lamirtiiie G43 

M.  Rarnier  Pagei 715  M.  Ledni  RoUio «B 

M.  Mario 708      | 

Here  was  a  singular  result.  M.  Lamartine  no  longer  had  the  lead  in 
popularity,  having  injured  his  position  by  attempting  to  shield  M.  Iiedru- 
Hollin  from  the  consequences  of  his  own  violent  and  arbitrary  conduct. 
On  the  12th  the  Executive  Committee  named  the  new  government  ss  follows : 


(weign  Aflain — Doitide. 
War-Cbar™. 
Finmce— Di  iclerc. 


Inaimction — CanwL 


narcB — FlocoD. 
Rel  i  eioo— Be  thmont. 
Publio  Work.— Trdal. 
Marine-Cawy.  CoOqIc 
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Thus  the  Executive  Commilt^,  which  directs  the  government,  u  coni- 
posed  of  the  leadiag  members  of  the  Provisioaal  Gqverament,  while  Louis 
Blanc  aod  Albert  were  lefl  out  altogether. 

The  people  were,  however,  by  no  means  disposed  to  submit  to  this  ex- 
clusion, and,  possessed  of  Ibe  elements  of  power,  a  formidable  attempt  at 
counter-revolution  was  made  on  the  15tli  Maj,  when  the  Assembly  waa  • 
forced,  and  the  mob,  taking  possession  of  the  hall,  proclaimed  a  new  pro- 
visional government,  including  Ledru  Rolliu  and  Louia  Blanc ;  but  on  the 
arrival  of  the  troo|>B,  dispersed,  and  the  Chamber  resumed  its  sitting,  Thii 
attempt  was  followed  by  many  arrests,  Ledru  Rollin  and  Louis  lilaoc  in- 
cluded— the  former  being  bailed  by  Lamartine.  Tlie  complicity  of  Louia 
Blanc  with  the  conspiracy  was  subsequently  established,  but  the'  Chambei 
refused  to  impeach  him. 

This  event  has  given  great  stability  to  the  new  order  of  things,  and  the 
sittings  prtjgress  amidst  gradually  increasing  conGdence. 

The  committee  on  the  constitution  is  composed  of  much  intellect  and 
experience.  Barrot  and  De  Tocqueville  are  of  the  number.  The  favorite 
prefect  thus  far  appears  to  be  a  Presideut,  one  Chamber  and  a  Council  for 
the  Government,  to  be  chosen  by  universal  and  direct  suffrage,  every  three 
years;  that  the  Judges,  Mayors,  and  their  adjuncts,  the  geueral  and  muni- 
cipal councils,  and  all  the  principal  civil  officers  will  be  chosen  for  the  aame 
time  and  in  the  same  manner;  as  also  the  officers  of  the  National  Guard. 
It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Council  of  State  to  prepare  the  laws  to  be  submit- 
ted to  the  Qh amber. 

We  have  thus  sketched  the  leadiag  features  of  the  French  revolution, 
from  its  sudden  outbreak  down  to  its  apparent  establishment  under  an  As- 
sembly elected  by  the  people,  and  lirmly  protected  against  any  of  those  at- 
tempts at  couuter-revdutiou  that  ibrmerly  were  so  successful  and  so  fraught 
with  miaohief. 

The  great  safe-guard  of  the  present  republic,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
middle  cl.-isses  have  made  great  progress  since  the  Grst  revolution.  They 
ROW  hold  the  balance  of  power,  and  rally  promptly  to  the  support  of  the 
government  of  the  people  against  the  attack  of  a  mob,  who  have  not  yet 
learned  the  first  rudiments  of  republicanism,  viz.,  to  respect  the  will  of  the 
laaiortty. 

The  instrument  by  which  reckleas  demagogues  have  sought  to  stir  upon 
the  unthinking  |>ortion  of  the  people  has  been  socialism.  As  far  as  then 
is  anything  practicable  in  the  ideas  engendered  by  any  of  the  schools  of 
what  is  called  the  new  philosophy,  there  is  nothing  dilferent  from  what  baa 
been  carried  in  the  United  States  politically  to  the  greatest  extent.  The 
essential  characteristics  common  to  all  these  theories  is  "  aasocialion,  or 
mutual  co-operation  for  the  interests  of  all."  This  idea  is  by  no  meana 
now  inoperative ;  it  is,  in  faet,  the  leading  distinctive  feaiure  between 
society  as  it  exists  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe.  In  this  coumry 
every  department  of  life  and  society  is  conducted  on  the  principles  of  asso- 
ciation. AH  the  governments  and  magistrates  are  elected  by  the  "  associa- 
tion" of  great  political  parties,  co-operating  and  subscribing  money  to  effect 
the  object.  The  iinancial  affairs  have  always  been  conducted  by  banking 
associations  ;  manufactures,  for  the  must  part,  are  established  in  the  same 
manner.  Colleges,  taverns,  churches,  roads,  steamboats,  tract  societies, 
Bible  societies,  hospitals,  prisons,  schools — all  are  founded  and  conducted 
on  principles  of  association.  If  any  great  truth  is  to  be  promalgated  or 
moral  lesson  inculcated,  it  is  done  by  "  association,"  Not  only  are  all  the 
great  undertakings  and  every  public  matter  conducted  in  this  manner,  bat 
private  families  are  organized  upon  it  in  a  manner  and  to  a  degree  utterly 
unknown  in  Earope.    The  Aator  Honse,  with  its  nraral  hundred  imnatea. 
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is  entire);  a  socialist  eslabliRhment  for  slrsngers  and  for  wealthy  families. 
From  that  concero  down  to  the  roual  liumble  boarding-house  for  appien- 
tiees  and  mecbantCs,  the  plan  of  aasocJalion  for  families  is  carried  out,  by 
which  mutual  co-operation  enables  them  to  live  well,  for  a  sum  that  in  an 
isolated  state  would  sCBTCcly  atlon  them  to  subsist  at  all.  Nearly  all  single 
penple.  and  many  married  ones,  probably  half  the  whoU  population  of  our 
cities,  live  in  tbis  associalEd  manner,  utterly  unknown  to  Europeans,  and 
the  result  is,  mure  enjoyment  by  those  who  labor  for  the  same  money. 
How  many  females  that  sew  are  boarded  well  'for  some  tl  50  per  week,  a 
sum  which,  in  the  European  manner  of  living,  would  scarcely  keep  them 
aliTe.  The  socisJists  of  Europe  have  some  vague  notion  that  the  condition 
of  a  people  may  be  improved  by  some  such  plan.  They  have  therefore 
built  up  fanciful  theories  of  the  "  leorgaoizatioo  of  society,"  that  embrace 
the  most  disgusting  immorality  and  lieentionanesa.  As  if,  because  a  co- 
operation of  means  lightens  the  physical  coiidition,  thai  therefore  a  co-ope- 
ration of  vices  would  lessen  the  burden  of  iniquity. 

Nothing  ao  macb  astonishes  the  reflective  foreigner  as  the  wonderful  re- 
snlls  of  the  association  principle  in  the  United  Stales.  The  remarks  of 
that«minent  man,  De  Tocqaerille,  who  is  happily  associated  on  the  com- 
mittee ior  the  new  constitution  of  France,  are  most  instructive  upon  this 

"  Those  agsociatiaDS  only  which  are  formed  in  civil  life,  without  reference  to 
political  objact«.  are  here  ndvsrted  to.  The  political  associations  wbtch  exist  in 
tha  United  States  are  on?7  a  singes  feature  to  the  midst  of  the  immense  assem- 
blage of  associations  in  thst  conntr;.  Americans  of  all  ages,  all  conditions  and 
all  diapositionfl,  constaDtty  form  aiaoeialioiu. 

"  I  met  with  ■avHrai  binds  of  asioeiatioo*  in  America,  of  which  I  confess  I  had 
DO  previoD*  notion ;  and  i  have  often  admired  ike  ertrtiae  liill  with  uhich  Iheinhabi- 
tanUof  ike  Vailed  Stales  aucceedi  in  proposing  a  common  objpct  Co  the  exer^ns 
of  ■  grtat  inanj  men.  and  io  gettJDg  them  voluntariiy  to  pursue  it. 

"iTiaresioce  travelled  over  England,  wliencecbe  Americans  have  taken  some  of 
iboir  Iiiws  and  many  of  their  cngEoms  ;  and  it  teemed  to  me  that  the  principle  of 
isaoeiation  was  by  no  means  so  constantly  or  so  adroitly  used  in  that  country.  The 
Eaglish  often  perform  grea'  ttiings  singly  ;  whereas  the  Americani  form  BBSOci»- 
tJMS  for  the  smallest  undertakings.  It  is  evident  that  the  former  people  consider 
■asociation  aa  a  powerful  means  of  action,  but  the  latter  seem  [o  regard  it  as  the 
only  mnaos  they  have  of  acting. 

"  A  government  might  perform  the  part  of  some  of  the  largest  American  com- 
panies :  and  several  states,  menibers  of  the  Union,  have  alrendy  attempted  it: 
but  what  political  power  conid  ever  carry  on  the  vast  multitude  of  lesser  un- 
dertakings which  the  American  citizens  perform  every  day,  with  the  aasistaoce  of 
the  principle  of  association  T  It  it  easy  tu  foresee  thnt  the  time  is  drawing  near 
wben  man  will  be  Jess  and  less  able  to  produce,  of  himself  alone,  the  commonest 
■ecenaries  of  life. 

"  Aa  soon  as  several  of  the  inlmbitants  of  the  United  States  have  taken  np  an 
opinian  or  a  feeling  which  they  wish  to  promote  in  the  worid,  they  look  out  for 
moiaaJ  aasUtance ;  and  as  soon  at  thej  have  found  each  other  oat,  they  combine- 
From  that  moment  they  are  no  longer  isolated  men,  but  a  power  seen  from  afar, 
vhoae  actioDs  serve  for  ao  example,  and  whose  language  is  listened  to.  The  first 
lime  t  heard  in  the  United  States  that  a  hundred  ^ouaand  men  had  bound  them- 
selves publicly  to  abstain  from  spirituous  liquors,  it  appeared  to  me  mora  like  a 
joke  than  ■  serious  engagement ;  and  1  did  not  at  once  perceive  why  these  tempe- 
rate citizMis  could  not  content  themselves  with  drinking  water  by  tbeir  own  firo' 
sides.  I  at  last  nnderatood  that  these  hundred  thonsand  Americana,  alarmed  by 
the  progreaa  of  drunkeoness  around  them,  had  made  up  their  oiiods  to  patronise 
temperance.  They  acted  just  in  tbeaame  way  as  a  man  of  high  rank  who  should 
dren  very  plainly,  in  order  to  inspire  the  humbler  orders  with  a  coutempt  of  lux- 
nrj.  It  is  probable,  that  if  these  hundred  thousand  men  had  lived  iu  France,  each 
of  them  would  singly  have  memorialized  the  government  to  watch  the  public  bonses 
■II  over  llie  kingdom. 
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"  Netblng.  in  mj  opinron,  is  more  deierrini;  *>(  our  attenl'nn'  than  A»  inta>l»o- 
toitl  Had  moral  aisuc'iitions  of  Amerioi.     The  politicHl  aad  iaduttriiil  fusocialioaa 

of  [hat  country  strike  as  forcibly ;  but  the  othors  elude  our  ob:(arvstjoa,  or  if  w« 
discover  them,  we  underatanil  tbem  iiuperrectlj,  becnuse  we  have  linrdly  ever  seen 
anything  of  the  kind.  It  must,  hovrever,  be  acknowledged  that  they  are  as  aecea- 
aaiT  to  the  Atiiericna  people  as  the  former,  and  perhaji^  more  so- 
fa democratic  count/iet  the  adtnce  of  association  is  the  mother  ofidenee:  thopro- 
grees  of  all  the  rest  depends  upon  the  progress  it  haa  mode." 

Thia  assaciatian  which  so  a3tonishe<l  this  profound  thinker,  has  alwajs 
esisteil  in  the  United  Suies,  and  has  been  the  chief  cause  nf  our  prosperity 
aaa  nation,  and  of  our  happiness  as  a  people.  That  this  "  science  of  asBiicio- 
tion,"  is  making  progress  even  in  this  country  is  undeniable — an  evidence 
of  it  is  in  the  progress  of  constitntioDal  reform.  Tbe  evils  and  corruptions 
that  flow  from  the  old  plan  of  chartering  associations,  produced  reform,  and 
^neral  laws  now  permit  people  to  associate  for  any  purpose  whalsoeTei', 
without  necessity  of  special  legislation.  This  is  a  step  io  (he  progreas  of 
association.  Yet  while  these  great  resulls  are  being  produced  and  ibe 
whole  community  is  influenced  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  l)y  the  operation 
of  the  association  principle,  a  few  licentious  followers  of  the  dreams  of 
French  theorists,  talk  of  "  association"  as  of  some  strange  and  heretofore 
unheard  of  diBCorery,  of  which  they  aloue  possess  the  secret.  They  so  in* 
Tolve  it  in  infidelity  and  lewdness,  as  lu  disguise,  even  from  themselves,  the 
fact,  that  while  the  principle  was  in  active  and  succesdful  operation  on  this 
continent,  long  before  ti.e  theory  was  proroulgsied  in  Europe,  they  have 
neglected  its  practical  teachings,  and  clung  only  to  the  dreamy  imaginings  of 
the  theorists  there.  It  is  for  thia  reason  that  all  attempts  to  form  nssociar 
tions  on  the  plan  of  Fourier  have  failed ;  not  one  of  his  adherents  onder- 
Btanda  the  economical  principles  on  which  ihe  only  practical  portion  is  based, 
Aa  thus,  a  few  mistaken  persons  in  New-York  subscribed  a  capital  by  which 
a  Phalanx  was  formed  in  Roxbury,  Massachusetts.  I'his  was  peopled  bj 
persons  without  revenues,  many  of  whom  adopted  occupations  that  pro- 
duced none  to  the  concern.  A  literary  genilemau,  as  an  instance,  became  a 
waiter  in  the  establishment ;  as  if  persons,  «o  situated,  could  not  help 
themselves.  As  a  matter  of  course,  as  soon  as  the  contributed  capital  was 
expended,  these  persons  who  had  isolated  themselves  from  society,  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  principles  of  association,  were  connpi:lled  again  to  go  into 
the  general  system  of  association,  in  ordei  to  get  a  living.  !t  is  obvious 
that  they  began  at  the  wrong  end.  Had  those  persons  each  had  a  produc- 
tive occupation,  yielding  him  a  revenue,  and  had  clubbed  these  revenues  in 
the  establishing  of  a  place  of  residence  for  all  their  families,  something  like 
the  plan  would  have  been  commenced.  This  might  then  have  been  ultimately 
increased  by  the  admission  of  new  productive  n.embers,  until  the  internal  ar- 
fairs  of  tbe  concern  would  find  mutual  employment  for  its  productive  members. 
It  then  would  become  gradually  isolated  from  the-resi  of  the  community, 
which  is  now  becoming  daily  more  aasociative.  The  establishments  that 
most  nearly  approach  the  practical  part  of  a  Fourierite  Phalanx,  are  the 
slave  plantations  of  the  south,  in  which  cotton  is  produced  by  the  associa- 
tion of  several  hundred  blacks,  living  together  in  tbe  promiscuous  manner 
that  the  theorists  allege  conduces  to  the  greatest  happiness.  Their  rows  of 
hula,  their  common  nurseries,  their  common  hospitals,  are  hut  a  phalanx. 
Their  general  support  from  the  proceeds  of  the  common  industry,  the  dis- 
regard of  marital  rights  and  family  ties,  are  all  Fourierite  features  ;  and  the 
great  increase  of  slaves,  as  compared  with  whites,  woald  go  to  prove  their 
beneflcial  effects. 

Id  France  there  is  nothing  of  all  the  associative  &c^dd  which  bo  won 
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tbe  adnriration  of  M.  ie  Tooqaeville  in  Americt ;  nor  anything  of  the  pro- 
duction of  ^reat  Blaples  hj  the  combined  industry  v(  any  class  of  people. 
The  whole  country  is  divided  into  bdinII  isolated  parcels  of  land,  nhile  all 
industry  is  isolated  under  a  government  which  has  sought  to  do  everthing 
tor  the  people,  and  to  allow  none  of  them  to  act  for  themselves,  collectively 
or  singly.  The  5ret  great  association  in  France  is  that  of  the  people  at 
the  late  election.  From  that  era  political  and  social  association  will  con- 
tinue to  increase,  unlll  the  habit  of  associaiion  is  acquired  ;  and  the 
social  condition  of  the  people,  through  its  meaus,  raised  nearer  to  a  level  of 
that  in  the  United  Stales. 


lOlTEBINfiS   IN  BUKOPS.* 

In  our  juvenile  years,  we  delighted  to  listen  to  tales  of  giants,  who  got 
over  the  ground  wonderfully  fast  in  their  ten  or  twenty  league  boots.  Since 
we  have  become  adults,  and  have  turned  from  the  romantic  to  the  actual,  it 
has  Kemed  to  us,  that  the  bustling  and  sketchy  traveller,  who  gives  us  in  a 
single  volume  the  resulis  of  s  tour  on  the  continent,  or  elsewhere,  with 
manifold  observations  upon  thiogs  visible  and  contemplative,  fuTnislies  us 
with  the  winged  heels  of  mercury,  and  enables  us  in  a  day,  to  scan  ihe  vast 
panorama  over  which  he  has  toilsomely  plodded. 

Men  conceive  that  in  actual  speed,  the  magnetic  telegraph  is  the  acme 
of  human  achievement;  end  yet,  the  decision  of  the  philosopher  of  old,  (we 
think  Thales,)  will  be  foand  not  less  correct  than  in  his  own  time.  Wiien 
asked  wh^it  was  the  fleetest  of  human  things,  he  replied,  "  thought,  for  that 
in  an  instant  can  traverse  the  bounds  of  the  universe."  Let  the  mechanism 
of  science  elTect  what  it  will,  in  aid  of  social  developmeui,  still  the  winged 
thoughts  of  the  poet,  historian,  and  traveller,  will  bring' remote  places  and 
people,  with  all  their  thoughts,  fancies,  and  ideas,  to  every  fireside.  We 
enjoy  "voyages  at  home,"  in  the  quiet  of  the  study,  free  front  hardships 
and  peril.  We  measure  the  altitude  of  mountHiDs.  We  revel  smid  vener- 
able ruins,  and  do  not  shrink  from  the  lizard  and  tbe  serpent.  We  survey 
the  Coliseum  by  moonlight,  and  feel  the  added  suhliiniiy  of  the  poetry  of 
Byron.  We  look  down  from  Mount  Blanc  upua  the  rale  of  Charoouni, 
and  sing,  without  shivering,  the  magnificent  hymn  of  Coleridge. 

There  may  be  too  much  of  fancy  and  too  little  of  fact  in  these  observa- 
lions  to  restrain  many  who  have  a  rover's  dispofiliun,  from  sea-sickness, 
leg-wearine^e,  and  a  thousand  imposiiions  in  the  ordinary  desire  to  see  the 
world.  Well,  let  them  go;  and  yet,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  after  all  is 
over,  they  will  like  the  narrative  of  their  experiences  belter  than  the  expe- 
riences liiemselvee.  Not  to  speak  of  the  bitter  trislx,  and  tragical  fate  of 
the  Cookes,  Parkes,  and  Ledyards,  did  ever  a  traveller,  from  the  days  of 
Sterne,  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  continent,  without  feeling  that  he  had  a 
slory  to  tell  quite  as  bud  as  that  of  the  black-a  vised  Oihello,  who,  upon  the 
credit  of  having  been  a  few  hundred  miles  from  Morocco,  and  of  having 
read  the  Arabisu  nights,  charmed  Desdemona  into  love  with  his  exlravs- 
ganzas  about 

"  antren  va«[  and  deaeria  idle, 

AdiI  ths  aalbropn|ihi;(>.  aail  men  vthota  headi 
Du  grow  beuealh  Iheir  sboulden." 

•  LoitcridB*  in  Earope ;  or,  BlKtchcs  of  Traiel  in  Pnnca,  Be'pfum,  SwiuerlsBd.  Imlj, 
AiBlni.  Pr«iwa  Ortnl  Briwin.  iiiil  IrelEnd ;  whh  an  Appemlix,  roBiaii.iDg  obietimlioB*  on  Eara- 
punCharitiouiJMDJinlliLiiiliuioM.    By  Jobs  W.  Uonon,  U.  U. 
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But  this  ii  all  rithnr  distuitljr  perttnent  to  the  trsTeller's  book  wo  demre 
to  present  to  the  reader's  notice.  It  is  foil  of  pictnreKjae  descriptioiH  of 
■cenery,  sad  fkithful  delioeattons  of  institutions,  cbarBcters  asd  objeota,  met 
with  in  a'  diTersiRed  journey,  beginning  tt  Harre,  and  compisaing  Paris, 
Rome,  Vienna,  Venioe,  Genoa,  Florence,  indeed,  all  the  prinoipaJ  cities 
of  attraction  in  Europe,  ending  with  England,  Scotlsad,  and  Ireland.  Ths 
writer  has  the  eye  of  a  painter  and  the  taste  of  a  acholsr;  and  we  think 
thoae  who  peruse  the  enracta  we  present,  will  agree  with  ns  that  cities, 
countries,  and  iaatitutions,  and  people,  hare  rarely  been  aketcbed  by  so 
skilful  a  draughtsman. 

Dr.  Corson  is  a  practising  physician,  and  this  book  furnishes  evidence 
that  he  had  a  funher  and  higher  object  in  his  trarels,  than  that  of  furnish- 
ing merely  an  entertaining  narrative.  The  papers  on  European  charities 
and  MedicHl  Institutions,  are  full  of  profitable  and  philanthropic  suggestions. 
The  Toliirae  is  no  less  a  valuable  oBering  to  the  medical  profession  than  to 
literature.  We  freely  commend  it  to  the  re^tding  community,  whoae  ap- 
petite may  be  aharpened  by  a  few  scr^w  from  its  ample  stores  oi  instruction 
and  entertainment : — 


"  The  writer  baa.  from  tba  first,  firmlyi  resoltod  to  be  p>od-natnred.  The 
peace  interests  of  the  world,  and  the  MtfteDiDgofnatioDil  prejudices,  seem  to  re- 
quire that  the  foibles  of  every  people  should  be  dwelt  upon  aod  reproTod  rather  t^ 
dieirown  coantrymen  than  by  siraDgert.  We  jastty  coniplsin  of  cenain  fbretgn- 
.  ers,  who  repaid  oar  best  bosiutalitie*  with  libels  on  our  political  and  social  instita- 
tioaa.  The  writer  prefer*  erriog,  if  nt  all,  on  the  side  of  chariLy.  He  is  willing 
to  Ibrego  the  credit  for  patriotism  gsiaed  by  abusing  our  neighbors.  He  saw,  eve- 
rywhere, more  to  praise  than  to  blame ;  and,  in  looking  at  things  on  the  bright 
side,  he  only  followed  the  golden  rule," 

A    rftcacH    DILIDEEICE. 

"  Ad  intelligent  Arneriean  Indian,  who  lately  Tisited  Psris.  in  deseribing  a  dili- 
gODce  to  ft  friend  in  Enjjiand,  stated  that  it  whs  a  great  asiinal  that  canied  sixteen 
persons ;  three  in  the  bend,  three  in  the  breast,  sin  in  the  body,  and  four  in  the 
tail,  referring,  in  order,  to  the  bunqnette,  coupS,  interior,  and  rotonde.  The  four 
nbeela  aasnei'iag  to  feet,  it  should,  of  course,  be  claased  among  the  noadrupeds. 
Just  imagine  an  ordinary  Broailwny  oronibus,  soniawhat  lengthened,  wittr  the 
leather  top  snd  seat  of  n  huge  gig  extending  tmosversely  across  the  mof,  in 
front,  for  the  baoqitette,  and  unequally  divided  below  into  three  separate  eompart- 
menls,  and  yon  have  the  tamer  represeoiatioa  of  a  Beteriorated  civilised  citiKeD. 
Of  the  place*  above  mentioned,  the  conpe,  or  lower  tront.  i*  the  dearest,  and  iba 
rotonde,  or  rear,  the  cheapest.  This  apparently  unwieldy  affaii'  i*  usually  drawn 
by  fire  or  six  horses,  with  three  abreast  in  front,  at  the  rate  of  from  seven  to  uioe 
miles  an  hour.  The  horses  are  changed  about  once  an  hour  in  the  short  space  of 
three  or  four  minutes,  and  away  you  rattle  over  hill  and  dale,  lo  the  constant 
cra^  of  the  whip." 

TSK  SEIKE. 

"The  Seine  is  a  thoroughly  French  river,  full  of  beaaties  and  foil  of  capri- 
cioos  changes.  Sometimes  it  nows  as  gently  as  the  atream  of  a  tarrescrial  para- 
dise, restrained  by  the  conservative  banks  into  quite  peaceable  limits ;  and  then,  as 
below  Quillebi»uf,  nith  an  aqueons  outbreak,  it  suddenly  expands  to  tbar  or  five 
times  its  former  width.  Occnsionally  it  glides  in  n  straight  direction;  as  If,  like  a 
perapicDOU*  speaker,  it  were  coming  lo  a  paint,  and  then,  wiih  a  circuit  of  miles, 
)E  retnm*  to  near  the  same  spot,  as  though  with  national  fondness  it  wa*  deter- 
mlneJ  on  going  back  to  Pane.  Now  it  modestly  courses  along  in  a  single  chan- 
nel, and  anon,  in  diowy  Parisian  taste,  it  takes  a  fancy  to  decorate  itaelf  with  a 
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rangB  of  little  ftirj  itUndl.      And  theo,  to  carry  out  the  flgnre,  eien  its  tiaj 
MeaniaTB  seem  to  bow  their  pipes  at  the  bridgea  with  true  French  politeneu. 
'■  It  ia  Darigable  to  RoueD  for  feuels  of  two  hundred  and  fift;  tont." 


"At  length  we  pwaed  a  line  of  fortification t ;  the  boQses  be^BD  to  tlijckeo.  end 
we  were  saddeniy  relaaied,  amid  a  multitude  ofarmage  sights  nnd  sounds,  in  the 
bos;'  capital.  There  ware  carrlRgea.  with  lerrancs  in  splandld  liTerisi ;  eaaj- 
nnnging  hscki,  like  a  lat^e,  old-ftshioned  phfiicina's  gigj  and  carta,  with  itn- 
menae  wheels,  drawn  by  two  or  three  horses  io  single  file,  whose  large,  ahaggy 
collaia,  and  Ion  beads,  gave  them,  at  a  distance,  the  appearaoce  of  a  cross  nf  the 
bitoo  ;  filea  of  sol  die  ra  inarchiag  to  the  monoronous  music  of  a  drum;  tidily- 
dressed  femalea,  in  ordiaary  life,  swanning  the  streeta,  withoot  hats ;  itinerant 
musicians,  giving  cheap  concerts  by  mBchioery ;  venders  of  little  fiincy  wares, 
Bod  rosy<cheeked  Sower  girls ;  worn-out  veterans,  hobbling  along  in  the  fierce- 
hMking  military  ehapesu,  with  the  red  ribbon  of  the  legion  of  honor  oa  ihe  breaat 
of  the  comfortable  blue  coat ;  exquisites  promenading  the  fsahtooable  streets — all 
in  a  style  peculiar  to  this  city  of  cities. 

"  Tho  flrst  imprsasion  of  a  stmnger  can  scarcely  be  bnt  farorable.  Almost  erery 
ebject  wean  ■  lively  charm.  The  streets  are,  indeed,  with  few  exceptions,  badly 
pared  and  draiaed,  and  so  narrow  that  you  are  compelled  to  seek  apartmenu  aa 
near  the  eloads  as  possible,  to  get  the  fresh  air ;  and  the  irregularly  high  houses 
are  nearly  all  of  a  smoky,  tawuy  hne  outside ;  but  there  ia  so  much  of  refined 
oJegiocB  in  the  architectural  decorations,  so  much  that  you  meet  to  admire  in 
erery  walk,  that  you  forget  any  faulta  in  the  picture.  'W'e  are  apt  to  receive  ex- 
aggerated imprCBBiona  of  the  peculiarities  of  every  people  at  adistance.  There 
was  murJi  leas  of  gandineis.  and  for  more  of  ricfaneaa  and  neatness  In  the  exter-  ■ 
dbI  aspect  of  things  than  I  had  anticipated.  A  French  luatre  is.  indeed,  visible 
every  where,  but  it  ia  a  brilliancy  developed  by  the  most  exquisite  taste.  Oaa 
might  almost  write  a  dissertatioa  on  the  attractions  of  a  Parisian  shop-window. 
The  artiatic  talent  that,  with  such  nice  attention  to  perspective,  arranges  the  mir- 
rors end  gliding,  so  elegantly  folds  the  draptry,  and  ao  skillfulty  brings  into  play 
innamerable  other  devices,  ia,  indeed,  truly  wonderful.  This  delicate  aanse  of 
the  beaniiful  aeems  to  pervade  the  whole  populattOD.  It  is  visible  in  their  taste- 
fully-ndjusf-d  dres8,  iheir  easy,  graceful  carriage,  and  fascinating  itwnners.  With 
much  jualice,  perhaps,  it  has  been  ntlribntod  to  the  eHect  produced  by  their  con- 
stantly frequenting  the  public  gardens,  museums,  and  palaces — their  familiarity 
with  the  perfect  furms  embodied  In  painting  and  statuary,  and  the  combined 
charms  of  nature  and  art,  that  in  so  enlightened  a  spirit  are  here  made  freely  ac- 
cessilile  for  tlte  gratification  and  improvement  of  all  ranks,  from  the  peasant  to 
the  prince. 

"  Another  feature  that  strikes  yon  in  your  Sret  walk  ia  the  easy  cheerfulness 
depicted  in  every  laoe  you  meet.  There  is  more  of  philosophy  in  this  than  we 
drMm-  He  who  has  taaght  the  sun  to  shine,  the  flowers  to  bloom,  and  the  birds 
to  alog,  doubtless  never  intended  that  his  creatures  should  be  always  sad.  There 
is  none  of  the  ■'  pride  in  the  port,  defiance  in  the  eye,"  or  melancholy  of  some  of 
his  Anglican  neighbors  about  the  true  Parisian ;  aikd  nothing  of  the  sharpened, 
anxious  expression  of  our  American  victims  of  the  monej-fever  you  meet  emerg- 
ing froru  a  ten  minutes' lunch  in  the  neighborhood  of  Wall- street.  Ha  seema 
every  wh«re  leisurely  enjoying  hiraiel^" 

KHSLISH    FSEACBIna    I!l    PAEI*. 

"  Close  to  the  Madeleine,  as  you  walk  down  the  right-hand  side  of  the  Kae 
Boyale,  you  notice  the  inscriptioo, "  Weskyaa  Chapel."  You  enter.  They  are 
ainging  in  your  native  tongue,  an  air  that  you  have  beard  in  many  a  worshipping 
assembly  &r  away.  A  venerable  minister  with  white  locks  is  peering  through 
his  glasMS.  Presently,  in  a  plaasing,  earnest  manner,  he  enforces  some  leading 
reli^ua  truth.  When  service  is  over,  you  step  forward  perhaps,  and,  with  the 
Ali^teat  introduction,  you  receive  a  cordial  greetii^.  You  have  been  listesu^  to 
ibe  £«v.  Mr.  Toaae. 
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"  Some  twenty-fbar  mlMkHiarie*,  idcIikIicik  oh*  or  two  in  French- Switxerlandi 
■re  now  laboriDg  ioccessfiillv  among  the  French  popuUtioD,  under  tbeanspicM 
of  the  escellent  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  of  London." 

THE  TriLLEKiKa  A5D  Davn  vatutm. 

"  Near  snaaec  we  moved  onward  with  the  masses  till  we  csme  in  front  of  the 
Fnlaceof  tfae  Tailleries.  As  you  approach,  tbe  view  of  tbs  front,  on  accouDt  of 
its  great  width  and  turreted  pavilions,  is  very  grand,  tt  is  io  the  atj'le  of  [he  six- 
teenth century,  having  been  built  priacipaiJy  by  Catherine  de  Medicis.  Il  will  be 
recollected  that  it  was  in  attempting  to  defend  tfaia  place  that  the  Swiss  guards 
were  so  fearfully  massncred  on  the  memorable  lOth  of  August,  1792.  Over  the 
passage,  nuder  the  middle  pavilion,  there  is  a  bakonyi  To  this  the  eyes  of  th« 
vast  maltitude  were  intently  directed.  At  length  the  door  opened,  and  the  king 
Bte]iped  forward,  raised  hia  hat,  and  t;nurteoualy  and  repeStedly  bowed.  For  the 
first  time  in  my  life  I  heard  the  celebrated  cry  of  ■■  Vire  le  rai,"  and  from  ao  im- 
mense orcheatra.  placed  in  front,  burst  forth  tfae  Marseillaise,  followed  by  the 
Parlsienne.  The  king  and  queen  kept  na luting  the  asiemblnge  coDtinnally  ;  and 
his  gmniiaon.  the  Count  de  Paris,  a  sprightly  lad  of  some  eif;ht  years,  who  is  heir 
to  the  throne,  forgetting  to  raise  bis  cap,  the  king  turned  and  reminded  him  of  it 
by  a  gentle  touch  of  the  hand.  He  Inoked  exceedingly  well,  being,  as  most  are 
aware,  of  a  medium  height,  rather  full  ligare  and  fH';e.  with  so  easy,  dignified 
bearing,  and  still  appearing  to  retain  considerable  of  the  vigor  of  a  green  old  age. 
The  attempt  upon  bis  lue,  by   Le  Compte,  just  previous,  added  interest  to  the 


on  THK  utiut. 

•      "  By  far  the  moat  care  seemed  bestowed  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  great  staple 
production  of  this  region — tfae  grape.     This,  perhaps,  is  sllmnlated  by  the  rividtr 

'    "    1   of  each 


arising  from  the  eircam stance  that  tfae  wine  of  each  locality,  and  often  ( 
separate  establishment,  has  an  individual  character,  known  In  the  market,  by 
which,  in  proportion  to  its  quality,  the  price  is  regulated.  AH  the  soulhero  eipo- 
snres  were  covered  ^Ith  vineyards.  The  vines  ■I'e  planted  about  two  feet  aimrt, 
and  trimmed  annually  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  ground.  Early  in  the  spring 
shoots  put  forth,  the  earth  between  is  kept  fresh  and  clean,  and  occasionally  dug 
over,  somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  cDltivation  of  Indian  corn.  Small 
■ticks,  two  or  three  feet  high,  are  placed  as  a  support  to  each  vine.  At  the  tim« 
of  onr  visit,  the  shoots  were  about  the  height  of  a  large  entrant- boab." 

AKTEStAH   WELU. 

"  The  municipal  council  of  Paris,  finding  that  a  scarcity  of  water  existed, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  competent  geologists,  authorized,  in  1833,  the  ex- 
periment ot  ninking  one  of  these'  wells  in  the  Abattoirs  de  Grenelle.  M.  Mulot, 
to  whom  the  contract  was  at  length  given,  commenced  borinjj  on  the  30th  of  No- 
vember, 1 833,  and  in  two  years  succeeded  in  penetrating  to  the  speciflod  depth  of 
fonr  hundred  metres,  without  'ibtHioing  the  desired  result.  At  the  earnest  repre- 
sentations of  M.  Arago,  who  with  wonderful  accuracy  had  previously  predicted 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  descend  aeveral  hundred  feet  farther,  an  additional 
grant  wna  obtained,  and  operations  were  continued.  The  most  disconraging  acci- 
dents occurred,  requiring  months  for  their  repair — the  municipality  grew  dis- 
couraged and  stopped  the  fund^-^but.  at  the  risk  of  mln.  M.  Mulot  courageously 
involved  his  own  fortune,  whod  at  last,  after  a  period  of  aeven  years  from  the 
commencement,  eod  from  a  depth  of  eighteen  hundred  feet,  a  full  stream  guahed 
violently  forth. 

"  The  water  is  confined  in  a  tube  of  galvanised  iron  supported  by  scaffolding, 
and  rises  more  than  a  hundred  feet  from  the  ground.  At  this  height  the  rate  of 
discliarga  is  three  hundred  gallons  per  minute,  and  the  force  is  calculated  to  b* 
■uHkient  to  supply  more  than  twice  that  quanUty  at  the  surface.  Upon  placing 
my  ear  upon  the  tube  there  was  a  vibratory  wiiizzing  sensntkin,  from  the  rapid 
DMtion  of  the  fluid  within.  The  water,  of  which  I  bsfore  ioiimuted  I  bad  tha 
benefit  of  drinking,  is  extremely  pare  and  soil,  and  comes  up  at  ihe  tern|)erntDr« 
of  abant  eighty-four  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  or  a  little  less  thsn  blood-heat." 
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riHiHCIil   AND   COIIERCUE   SBTISW. 

Tnl  chiaf  featare  of  the  month  fau  been  tbs  coDtiDDed  eiportalJOD  bf  the  pr«cioa( 
netila  to  Bnrope,  In  omoants  calculated  to  excite  alarm  a*  to  the  fntnre.  The  mmelneDl 
wu  however  checked  towirdi  the  close  of  the  month  b^  the  takiog  of  the  go*eRiment 
iouar|1S,000,O00,  parlljon  foreiga  account  directif, sod  partly  nilh  a  view  iri  hypotke- 
catiaa.  The  bilb  ba«d  on  thii  operaiioa  affected  the  jHicsi  of  eXctiange  to  a  conaidaTa- 
ble  eitMit.  The  fbllowieg  table,  dutia^iahiDg  the  deicrtptioiii  of  coiiis.  givaa  the 
anaant  exported  from  this  port  direct,  from  May  lit  to  the  cloae  of  the  l&*t  waek  : 

ZXPORT  OP  BFECIK  PR<»f  THE  POBT  OF  NBW-TOKK,  HAT  1  TO  JUNE  1. 


Fjigland t693,3S5 401,B3-2 68,410 1S,0T5 1.17fl.6sa 

txanco 280,414 437,658 213,814 593,439 1,550.315 

Olhar  porta 32,830 10,445 69,000 103,385 

1  Total 1,006,609 869,945 285,334 668,504. '. 3,830,283 

^  The  expoTta  from  November  to  Msjr  IM,  were  aear  96,000,000,  Qsarly  all  foreiga  couw, 
(nd  ai  the  aapplj  on  the  ipot  bne  becanle  dimiaiabed,  Iha  priori  roie,  brioging  in  from 
die  cooDtry  in  iDCreaiiog  amonnti.  From  all  leotiooa  of  the  coDolr;  ipecie  flowa  in, 
rail  mneh  from  abroad;  aeTenheleu,  the  importance  of  the  Bow  abroad  ia  Mich  •■  n 
make  the  futare  glootnyi  Many  of  ihe  banks  are  by  DO  meana  lo  itroag  in  apeeie  h 
they  woalil  have  the  public  believe.  It  i«  nDiloabtedly  tme  tbat  enormotu  lam*  coma 
ia  in  the  handi  of  emigraotB.  A^portioD  of  this  is  sold  to  bullion  broken,  bnt  the  great 
balk  of  it  ^es  west  in  Ihe  hand*  of  thoie  who  brought  it  over.  It  is  there  ilonly  di*- 
boned  (or  land  and  neoessariea,  and  gradually  fiada  its  way  back  to  the  seaboard,  filter- 
ing throagti  the  channela  of  trade.  In  this  nay  only  can  be  Bccotintad  fur  the  Urge  sup- 
ply of  maliibrions  deacriptiona  of  IbreigD  com*  that  continiie  opon  the  market.  Tbs 
laipprtatioa  irf'  specie  last  year  was  924.000,000,  and  through  the  aclirity  of  the  depart- 
Meat,  an  «qnal  amount  wu  coined  iulo  Cnited  SCatei  money.  Ihe  export  of  foreign 
ooioa  Bitce  Norember  ha*  been  OTcr  98,000,000,  and  yet  Ihe  snpply  continues  (air,  it  ia 
(me,  at  higb  prices,  but  still  the  ooini  ara  here,  white  the  operation  of  the  Mint  continues 
In  be  equal  to  all  tbat  arriTes,  n  reported  Ibrongh  ibe  Custom  House  :  fram  which  it 
wodd  appear  that  the  emonnt  not  lo  reported  is  far  more  important  than  ii  nsually  inp- 
poaed.  The  number  of  emigisnls  that  bsTe  arrived  in  five  months  of  6ve  years  is  aa 
fiiUowit— 


jiRRIVBD  AT  PORT  OP  NRV-TORK. 
1644.  1S45.  1B4«.  1S47.  1648. 

Jannary 662 1,298 1.019 4. 427. .a 7,395 

February ?37 450 571 3,360 3,495 

March. 712 2,677 3,770 2,095 4,392 

April .3,372 6.20.1 6.256 21.412 15,927 

lUy 5,823 10,662 16,772 37,643 35,161  ' 

Total 11596 20,202 28,3^8 58,937 68,370 

Anaverwge  of  9100  eaA  nrinld  give  near  96,637,000  arrirfd  tioce  January,  equal  la 
the  whole  nelt  export  a*  reported  officially. 

The  movement  of  specie  to  and  from  the  United  Stales,  bB9,  ill  the  pMt  Ipnr  yMl*, 
been  as  foUowa : —  ( '~  I 

TOIh  ZSni. — NO.  CZZI.  ■     6  '  ;    Vil.)t)ylC 


IK  Ptnemdal  amd  Commereitd  Remtm.  {.^^7t 

IHPOBT  OF  SPECIK  INTO  TBI  UMTBD  STATI*. 

IStt  len.  IBM.  IM1.  18«.  IMS.         1M&  Ittt. 

Gold.  Gold.  OoJd.         GM.        Siltar.       Silru.       Silnr.       SiIth-. 

HaaMTowm (sn^lM 13 n.«3 100..... 

EulHd. 14.908,338 IIM.U1 l»,09S..19,3!)!^S9T....H.3M....ao.W1....9ajl«... .138.371 

Brk.w.iH»M.....isj.i(e n.sN 31M* — tm.ffta...sujiio....9a.iaa..MMa7....*aista 

•    If.A,Cal'i M,IU 92.649 e3.tfl9 iei,6ge...3n,«n...Ml.BlB...U«.IS4 671,733 

rruea 1,886,(18 112.613 S,731,. .1, 116.719,. .TlilM.... .HO*. -.IMtSTJ.... 138,7*7 

Cota a41.a43 180.818 173.538.. .. .259,883... 413,584. ..34TJM...Sa«,«0-. -■119,175 

MtiUio Sfisa i3.6aa 4,4fio E69..3,i3T,aH....»47,s&3...a»4,wi....^e.s)i 

Bruil Sa«.790 .8S3 1,402 lT.!>ei....47,0« 6,KS 1,070 7jai 

OlkwHuM .7,MS.... .330.348 «M,U1.....157,4ST...7EWS....7VI«70...aiS,96a....64e.U3 


It  u  obKrvable  that  tbe  chief  soarce  of  the  sapply  of  lilTsr  is  Meii'co,  and  for  gold, 
England.  In  the  laal  twenty  jean  Boveral  important  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
direction  of  apesie.  The  leading  caniea  for  tbeee  changes  are,  lat,  the  independenos  i^ 
Mexico,  destroying  the  monopol;  oTthe  lilTsr  prodace  of  Ihatoouncry.foroiail;  held  by 
Bpalo  ;  3d,  the  aubatitation  of  bills  drawn  at  lix  months  on  London,  for  silver  sent  to 
China  (or  Ibe  pnrchaae  of  Teas ;  3d,  the  gold  bill  of  1834 ;  4th,  tbo  opeiatimi  of  cash 
slutiH  is  destioying  ths  carrying  trade  to  Soolb  America  and  Mexico  in  panicnlar,  in  ex- 
change for  wblch  fpeoie  was  bronght  back.  These  are  the  leading  catMes  wbich  bav0 
changed  the  carrent  of  the  preciuus  metals  collectively.  There  are  others  more  remots 
affecling  the  diHeieut  metals  sepamtely ;  as,  for  iostaDce,  Ibe  Bnsaian  akaae  of  1840,  snb- 
■lilQting  Bilver  for  papora  roables  (o  a  cootlderabLe  extant.  The  increaaad  prodact  of 
gold  in  the  Buaaian  miuea.  The  modiScatJoD  oftbe  English  Corn  laws,  wbarebj  specia 
is  no  loogar  an  active  agent  in  purchasing  cam  for  England  ;  and  the  new  bank  law  of 
.Bngland,  tho  priooiple  of  wbicb  is  (o  imitate  in  England  tbe  apiril  at  the  United  States 
gold  bill  of  1B34,  which  wsi  to  enlarge  the  specie  basis  of  tbe  circulating  mediom ;  ud 
also  the  extension  of  paper  credits  in  France  and  Aostria,  tending  to  send  q>ecie  ont  of 


The  Independent  Treamry  law  of  the  United  Statei  has  given  additional  valna  to  both 
,  the  precious  metals,  by  makiog  them  mora  in  demand  for  the  porpose  of  a  circalatlDg 
taediam.  Last  year  tbe  Treasury  received  over  |48, 000,000  for  govemmant  purposoa. 
Tbe  effeet  of  this  demand  npon  the  value  of  the  preoioos  metala  is  the  same  as  diat  upon 
paper,  when,  in  times  of  emergency,  to  snpport  its  nine  it  is  made  rooeivaUa  Cor  public 
dnea.  At  tbe  moment  this  iuSuence  is  exerted  npon  both  tbe  imtab  bare,  gold  become* 
mora  abundant  in  supply  in  Biissia.  The  ase  of  paper  on  the  continent  in  those  conn- 
tries  where  silver  is  tbe  standard,  was  lapplantiag  that  metal  and  diminishing  tbe  de- 
mand ibr  it  there,  so  tbat  both  were  becoming  more  available.  As  we  bare  said,  hew- 
ever,  tbe  new  bank  law  of  England  tended  to  make  gold  mors  valuable  tfaere,  and  the  * 
result  has  been  tbe  enormous  accumulations  of  late  years.  In  order  to  obaerre  the 
changes  which  have  hBrelafore  taken  pluco  in  tbe  currents  of  the  precions  metals  to  and 
from  the  United  States,  we  have  compiled  the  following  table,  showing  the  aminal  import 
from  the  fuur  cbief  countries  of  snpply,  aad  also  the  aggregate  import  from  all  ooontrie* : 
IHFI>BT  OP  SPECIE  IirrO  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  27  TEABB. 


England. 

Uexico. 

France, 

Cuba. 

Total 

J82I... 

....3,064.890 

1B22... 

....3.309,848 

1823... 

2BM,a-22.. 

...139,309... 

....271.764.... 

....5.097.896 

1824... 

....149.164... 

348.109... 

....124,943... 

..1,102,345... 

....8,379,935 

1825... 

82.888... 

...2,603,103-.. 

....24,646... 

-..445,164.-.. 

-..6.150.765 

1926... 

....123.216.. 

...2,860,409.... 

....193,769... 

40B..W8 

..-6.880.966 

1827... 

33.111... 

...4.005.255 

....164,347... 

....478,590..- 

... .8.151,130 

1«S8... 

20.972... 

...3.B53.8B0.-.. 

60043... 

....578,528.... 

.-.7,789,740 

laas... 

39.836... 

...4,344,746.... 

B9,052... 

...J63,BaO.... 

....4.703.61* 

1830.... 

....144,231... 

...4,T03,T16.... 

6S,3a9.., 

.,..362,082.... 

....MS^.9M 
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SnglcDd.  ItexiM.  Fnnoe.  Cntu.  TMal. 

1S31 130,830 M64,134 54,M1 184,774 T.385,9tS 

1833 83,639 3.636,704 20.967 B2,0S5 5,907,504 

1833 31,903 4,477,387 60,233 93,769 6.724,361 

1831 5,891,256 6.9S7.364 1,656,438 601,031 16,103,550 

1885 1,303,438 8.343,181 ,570,013 266.356 13,131.447 

1836 2,32S,930 4,537.418..  .'....4,841.004 112.518 13,400,881 

1B37 116,199 4,730,!J78 1.051,503 1.648,110 10,471,414 

1838 9,009,277 2,689.436 3.240.312 40S.S34 17.747,116 

1830 1,420J>92 2.273,548 150,129 231^14 5,595.178 

1810 303.306 3.453.893 1,120.249 548.163 8,883,813 

1841 580.530 1,938,083 267,649 134.909 4.988,633 

WI2 205,930 1.343,907 232,410 235.740 4,087  ,OIS 

1843 14,305,952 3,176,663 ,2,641,037 655.205 22,330,335 

1841 1,181,919 1,780,269 693,193 166.988 5,830,429 

1345 1B0.848 960.907 134,245 528,168 3.070.242 

IS46 7SJ3.771 669.553 108.708 500.938 3.777.732 

1817 19,462,004 -327,208 IfibifiOS 379,137 94,121,389 

After  the  iDdapeadanoa  of  Mexico  wu  ealabliibed,  in  IB34,  eommanced  ths  flow  of 
nlrer  into  the  Uoitsd  Statei.  The  iDioaat  r«acfaeil  orar  $8,300,000  in  1833,  uid  hm* 
Mice  fallsQ  back  to  s  conpVBtJTel;  tuiimportvit  iqid.  The  chier  caiuw  for  ibia  wen 
tbe  mat  of  a  warehoming  tjttBta,  and  the  operatioD  of  cub  dutiea.  Farmerlj,  whoa 
goodi  wera  landed,  the  teaporta  nfierad  la%e  uaortmonls  of  foraign  good*,  from  nliiali, 
witb  •  poitioD  of  Amaricau  rasDaraclure,  good  Iradiag  cargoaa  could  be  made  ap  for 
BoBtb  American  ports,  lad  apecia  nlnniad  beie  in  pay meaL  The  impoaitioD  of  high 
CMb  datio*  ds«tro;*d  this  trade,  and  produced  a  direct  inierooona  betirean  Eorape  and 
thsM conDtriea.  Tbe«goldbiU  of  1834,  Inge i her  wiib  iLie  increaaing  cotton  crop,  and 
large  parcbwe*  of  American  produce  by  England,  gave  a  great  impulse  to  tbe  import  of 
goU  from  Franoe  and  England,  aince  heightened  by  tbe  operation  of  [he  Treasury  law. 
The  trade  with  Cuba  remaioed  very  nearly  alBtionaiy,  the  apecie  cnrrencj  of  that  coun- 
iTf  giving  great  iteadineu  to  national  intercoarae.  Tbe  operation  nf  a  general  war  in 
Enrapa  will  now  be  to  break  np  all  those  commercial  inQoencea  which  naunllf  affect 
lbaiIeaDnB.(ion  of  the  metala;  but  while  it  mnit  produce  hoarding,  a  very  conaiderable 
portion  of  tboae  hordea  will  clandeitiDflly  God  their  way  inio  thia  country.  The  retnm 
o!  peace  with  Mexico,  ander  present  circnmalaDcea,  will  develope  new  lonrcea  of  ■□»■ 
plr  for  silver,  guidnl  by  Americao  energy  and  skill. 

The  eipotU  of  the  precioua  metali  hare  been  exceedingly  irr^jvlar,  following  ibe 
CMna  of  trade,  as  foUowt : 

ExrOBTS   OF  THK   PRECIOUS   HETALS  FROM   THE    U.   STATES. 


To  Englaml. 

France. 

China. 

1821 

#1,933,665. 

....12,0*0.. 

.8.391,487.. 

-.265,162.. 

1822 

796,218. 

...519,892.. 

.5.075,012- 

-.221.501- 

1823 

805,362. 

...172.872.. 

.3,584,182.. 

-.353,406- 

1834 

313.112. 

.4,463,812.- 

-.262.098.- 

1825 

.218,266. 

...916,530.. 

.4,5*3,075.. 

.-144.815.. 

1896 

57S.533. 

...191,116.. 

.1.651,595.. 

.  .403.897.. 

1827 

lOO.lOl. 

.1.540,913.. 

.3,513.318.. 

..873,236.. 

1838 

2,309.775. 

.9,396  690.. 

...4.-.4,500.. 

..784,978-. 

1838 

613,333. 

.1,577,500- 

...601,493.- 

-.532,144.. 

18-30 

102,929. 

-.135.1  IB.. 

..-.79,984,- 

.-273,687.. 

1831 

1.615,643. 

..3.960,669.. 

...367,024.. 

..300,500.. 

1832 

1,112,293. 

....4.50,779.. 

...4.W,110.. 

-.189,152.. 

1833 

244. 

....se,ooe.. 

.  ..290,456- 

.-2,1 18  086 

1834 

27i. 

....71,274- 

...378,830-. 

..143,469.. 

..345,175.. 

..516,141.. 

1837 

1,833,070. 

.1,090.609.. 

.-.l.'»,000- 

..307,147.. 

1838 

10,185. 

...434,403.. 

-.728,661- 

..574,663-- 

1839 

1.960,931. 

.1.357,900,. 

,-,988,473.- 

..157,191.- 

1840 

2,477.829. 

1,791,418. 

.2,041,917., 

.,.477,003.. 

..147543., 

1S41 

.S^«3,077.. 

...486,592.. 

..156,461.. 

..7587.856 
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to  EngUad.  Tnnce.  CbiD».  Cuba.  TouL 

18« 1,103567 739.730 588.714 100,102 3.843,785 

1843 134.558 571,660 128,485 1,412,903 

1844 85,706. ..3.029.195 .565.955 564.919 5,370,8(»9 

184S 4,673, 137...  3, 17 1,448 163.360 13,689 8.606,585 

1846 ,973,010. ..1,195,4JS 113.574 359.801 a,90*.46a 

1847 8,055... ...-■-..33,308 612,114 1,907,024 

The  exports  to  Cfama  were  very  large  down  to  18:28,  «bea  the  bilU  of  the  late  Ns- 
tiodal  Bank,  drawn  in  Loodan  at  fix  montlu'  light,  be«BiDQ  available  nith  tfas  Hong 
DierchHnti  far  teat,  becaaaa  tbejT  cooM  diapoae  of  Ibem  to  the  East  India  Compaaj,  in 
who«e  baodi  the;  nere  a  good  remittuice  to  Lomloii.  After  the  failure  of  the  Bank, 
the  great  convenience  of  the  operatioa  faaaed  the  introduction  of  other  hilli,  and  the 
export  Id  that  direction  ii  tea*  than  one-sixth  nhat  It  furmerl;  war.  The  ezporla  to 
Fiance  are  moall;  of  the  silver  derived  from  Mexico,  and  to  Cuba  of  Spaniih  gold  coin, 
which  come  in  from  Sonlh  America  generally. 

The  demand  fur  specie  that  now  eiiiti  ariaea  from  extraordinarj  cansea  altogether 
independent  of  the  operatiooa  of  commerce,  ia  likely  to  produce  iome  derangement  in  ibe 
fiuanciol  aSuira  of  the  country,  but  in  a  far  leta  degree  than  wcnld  have  been  (he  aan 
bnt  li>r  the  aound  Soancial  pTinciplea  on  which  onr  notional  Snancea  are  now  baaed. 
What  woold  hlTo  been  tbe  ailuatioQ  of  ihioga  at  tbia  criiia  in  Eorope,  had  a  National 
Bank  in  charge  of  the  Treaanry  baainesi  bedB  now,  as  waa  the  oaae  with  tbe  old  iMnk 
io  1837,  dependent  upon  borrowing  upcrationa  in  Loodon  or  Paris,  to  meet  a  Buod  o' 
paper  nmning  upon  the  former  city  from  all  parta  of  the  world  1 

The  loan  of  the  United  Statea  for  116,000,000.  wai  taken  at  a  premiom  of  3.02  per  oent 
and  npwardai  the  amount  of  bida  being  near  (30,440.000.  • 

The  loan  taken  af  the  Unitsd  Siatea  was  nol  alone  a  gnancial  iriamph.  Bids  lor 
(BOO.OOO  atoek  of  the  State  of  New- York,  bearing  6  per  cent,  intereat,  and  redeemable 
in  1854,  were  opened  on  the  SO tb,  and  diactoaed  oflera  to  the  extent  of  $1,741,1)00,  at 
tetnu  ranging  from  par  to  $103,53.  No  bida  were  entertained  under  $103,10,  and  lbs 
whole  amoaijt  wrb  tuheii  at  or  above  that  rate.  Aa  compured  with  the  govonimeul 
stock,  ihia  of  New- York  haa  aome  advantagea,  viz  :  It  -ts  not  required  in  specie,  and  ia 
available  for  bankiug  pnrpuaes.  The  dindvanlagea  are,  'bat  it  ia  nota  coupon  atock,  and 
haa  14  yeara  loan  time  to  ran.  The  resoltvof  tbe  laiit  three  operalioui  of  the  government 
have  been  aa  follows  : 

Loiiui,&c.  Amouat  uked.  Id'I.  Offgred.  Rat*  oT  oAr. 

April  10,  1847 ai,G78,a.-.0 6 57,140.220 lali 

.Tan.  1348 5.000,000 6 17.000,000 J 

June  16,  1B48 18,000,000 6 30,350.000 303B405 

Total $43,678,350 104,490,320 

Thaa  the  gorernmenl  asked  for  $12,678,250  of  specie,  and  waa  proffered  $104,490,220, 
at  a  high  premium,  within  a  period  uf  15  niontha.  What  a  Iriumphaul  anawer  i*  this  to 
croaken,  one  and  all.  To  Eliose  nrbn  pretended  that  the  policy  of  iba  great  democratic 
party  was  iojnrioui  to  the  best  RiiDncial  tntereata  of  tbe  coautry.  and  destructive  of 
credit,  the  reproach  ia  overwhelming.  Not  only  haa  the  policy  aaataiued  ti.e  government 
iu  a  manner  never  beroce  equalled,  but  the  Bute  of  New- York  ia  enabled  tu  turn  a  7 
per  oenL  into  a  G  per  cpnt.  atuck,  at  a  proGt  of  $1G,000  premium. 

U  is  to  be  obaerved,  tbat  of  $32,000,000  offered  by  capiialiets  to  tbe  United  Slate*  and 
State  of  New-ioik,  but  a  very  email  portion  came  from  abroad.  The  foreignera  onlbid 
Uie  citiiena  of  tbe  United  Btutea  for  aome  portiona,  but  *itfaaut  thair  bids  the  govem- 
meot  would  bare  got  the  whole  money  at  a  premium  for  tbe  slock. 

Wo  may  reflect  that  this  moat  gralifying  proof  of  the  national  reaonrcea  manifrata  itaclf 
alter  18  montha  operation  of  low  tariQ'and  indepeadent  treasDiy,  wilh  the  specie  clanae ; 
afWr  two  yeara  aud  two  monlha  of  actual  war,  in  which  Mexico  haa  been  conqnered  and 
half  her  territor;  acqnired  ;  after  six  montha  of  tbe  tnoit  inlenae  commercial  diatrew  ia 
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Eogluil,  ■nd'Ceu'  foar  moDthaorrerolntiaa  throughoat  Eura]i«.  Amiilit  nil  these  caatei 
of  GomraerctBl  dUtrcM  and  fiuaaciil  disuter,  tbe  United  Stales  goTernineDt  toners  bIdA, 
ODburt  amidst  fiilUng  tbronea,  eiploding  bauki,  sad  bamiug  merchaala.  Wbeu  the  loDg- 
boMed  credit  of  the  British  menihimt  is  no  longer  to  be  triuted,  and  billi  drawa  Qpoo 
bim  will  Dot  oommand  money,  ipecie  tlowa  freelji  fomard  to  uippi;  the  faculty,  without 
Is  ii>y  degree  diatnrbing  the  market*,  aa  ban  always  lieen  Ibe  casu  berelarnre.  The  Oni- 
led  Slates  guTNDRieni  last  year  collected  148,000,000  ofsptKie,  aad  will  this  year,  in 
aludiog  the  luana,  have  collected  {60,000.000,  yet  there  is  na  lack.  Thn  melats  are 
more  abaadant  tbaa  qver.  Thia  market  has  sapptied  for  export  and  tor  duties, 
li,Oaa,000  per  month,  for  many  monlhs.  On  the  tnp  of  this  an  oSer  is  made  to  supply 
(3,000,000  per  month  to  the  govemmeat,  and  the  money  market  becomes  easy  imdec 
Ibe  apetatioD. 

Tbe  letulenoy  of  the  oommeroial  policy  of  the  United  Stales,  ai  well  as  of  Gennsny, 
bat  been,  for  a  long  time,  to  more  liberal  laws  in  relation  to  iaierDaticiiial  trade,  tbus  con- 
dnBslly  iacreasing  the  breadth  of  the  foundaliun  on  which  natiaDsl  pronpsrtty  is  bated. 
Tbe  union  of  the  Gennan  Stales  in  a  Cugtoma  Onion,  by  which  tnlcruul  free  trade  was  es- 
tablished, has  gone  far  towards  promoting  the  nalionality  which  is  now  laying  thefonnda- 
iIdD  kr  a  reconilruction  of  the  Qetman  Empire.  The  modlHcatton  of  tbe  English  policy 
inierthe  enlightened  government  [hut  came  into  power  in  18-13,  bis  tiad  an  eitraordi- 
lary  InHueaice  in  promoling  the  coDsumptian  of  United  States  farm  produce  in  England  ; 
while  the  liberal  policy  of  the  nortb  and  west  of  Europe  has  enabled  the  people  of  those 
HCDon*  ta  eontame  more  food,  and  therefore  Id  diminish  their  ogricnllural  surplos.  Tbe 
coaieqneDca  ia,  that  each  successive  fuilare  of  a  bsrTeBC,eveoiDBBmBUdBgres,  produces 
ta  increaiiog  inSuence  apoo  the  demand  in  the  United  Slates.  It  has  been  contended  that 
tbe  igricultnral  proaperity  of  the  last  year  was  ihe  result  of  the  deficit  of  the  English  crops 
Miy.  Tbe  fact  la,  however,  that  it  ooly  accelerated  a  demand  for  pruduce,  which  was 
sbesdy  rapidly  ioereasing  from  the  removal  of  International  restrictions  npon  commerce. 
As  an  indication  of  this,  we  compile  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  BeoreCary  of  tbe  ' 
Treaary  a  table,  showing  the  quantities  of  produce  exported  from  the  United  Slates,  for 
four  years,  the  year  1847  eudtng  Jane  30,  as  fallows : 

EirOKTS    OF    DOUBBTIC    PKOMICE  ntOH  THE   CNITED  STATES  IN  FOUR  TBARS. 


1B41. 

1849. 

1843. 

1814. 

18  te. 

1817. 

Fith.  dried,  q. 

..'.$253,199. 

...256.083.. 

...174,230- 

...271,610.. 

...277,401.. 

....958,870 

S:ax;i;.: 

....349.303. 

...287.761.. 

...476,688.. 

...451,317- 

...772.019.. 

....795,793 

...4.0»4.92<. 

..3,909,798.. 

.  .2.479.916.. 

.4.104.504.. 

,.3.652.874. 

.  .3,189.503 

Whaleb'n,lb.. 

... 1.271,368. 

...918.989. 

...898.773.. 

.4,149,607.. 

.1.697,893,. 

.  .3..)3I.I37 

C.Dd]e...p... 

....599,e57. 

...986,010., 

...965.073.. 

...606.454.. 

.1.083.839., 

.,..795,150 

l)n.lJl„w.... 

...2,H.'>,845. 

..1,981,603.. 

..1,<)38.357.. 

,  .3,036,566- 

.3,718,714,. 

..3,094.985 

Stave,,  M_... 

<a.50T. 

....31,843. 

.-.19,765.. 

....2:1.246.. 

28.800.. 

21,206 

Ttf  &  pitch,  b 

77.019. 

....52,455.. 

....87.454.. 

....02.477.. 

0.M05.. 

47,274 

b.  244,046. 

....277,787. 

...188.958.. 

...882,668.. 

....351,914. 

....313,059 

A>hei.  loua...' 

S,585.. 

, 8.012. 

5.436.. 

18.371., 

9.800. 

7,935 

Bwf,  bbls.... 

5fi.537. 

48,581. 

....37,812.. 

...106.474. 

,...149.223. 

...111,179 

Tslluw.lbs... 

.,.930.027.. 

..7.038.0'I3. 

..7,489,582.. 

.,9,915.306., 

.10.43.%69e. 

.11.179,973 

F«rk,bl,la.... 

...133.SttO.. 

...180,033.. 

....80.310., 

,...101.629,. 

190,422. 

..,.906,190 

Hsu..,  lbs... . 

..2,791.517.. 

.3.518.841.. 

,.2,423.067.. 

.  .3.886.976- 

..3.006,630. 

.17,921,471 

LarJ 

10.594.054... 

20,102.397.. 

24.534.317.. 

.25,746.355. 

.31.643.164. 

.37.611.161 

BuUor. 

..3,785.993.. 

.2.055,133.. 

.3.40E.247.. 

... 3,25 1, 952., 

,.3,430,660. 

..4,214,433 

Cl«cse 

.1.748,471.. 

..2,456,607.. 

.3,4J0.114. 

...7,343.145, 

,.8,675.390. 

.15.637.600 

aUeep,  No-.. 

...14.639.. 

19.5.>7. 

13,609. 

12,080. 

9,954. 

....10.633 

"heal.  bu,b.. 

..868,585.. 

....1)17.598. 

....311,685. 

....658.917. 

..1.913.795. 

..4.399.951 

Hoor.  bbU..., 

..1.515.817., 

..1,283,603. 

....Bli.474. 

..1,438,575. 

..1.613,795. 

..4.399.951 

Cera,bu.h,... 

...535,727.. 

...600.308.. 

,...672,608.. 

....E3."..3e3. 

..1,726,068. 

.16.336,050 

Com  me«l,  bl. 

...933,284.. 

...209,199., 

....174.354. 

....247,882. 

298,790, 

..948,0600 

Bread,  afaip... 

...103.995.. 

....33.594. 

96.572. 

..,.117.781. 

....114,792. 

...160,985 

Polalo-i.  ba... 

...136.095.. 

...194.946.. 

....144.991. 

....183.332. 

125,150. 

...164.360 

Apples,  bbll„ 

.-,.j!5;ai6,. 

14,239.. 

15,«3.. 

23,334.. 

30,903. 

....45,000 
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Hop.,  lb..... 

...176,619. 

....399,188. 

.1,182.565. 

.  -  .664.633 

-.-287,754- 

.  1,227.^53 

Wai 

...354,088, 

....331,856. 

...475,727. 

...963.061. 

..542,250. 

...897.013 

Sirif^; 

...328,971. 

....193.860. 

....89.546. 

...215.719. 

-.237,496- 

...203.507 

.1.581,142. 

....998.409. 

.-.491,947. 

.-.881,325. 

-.850,463. 

...859,732 

8o.p,lb..... 

.3,414.192. 

..3,f*a4.a3«. 

.3,186.652. 

-4.732.751. 

.3,161,910- 

.3.8ffi!,7a3 

Tobaceo,  ma 

-.7.503,644. 

.4.434,2)4- 

.3.404,262. 

.6,066,878. 

.6.854.856- 

.7.884,599 

Uad 

..2,177.164, 

14,553.357. 

15.366.91B. 

13.420,407. 

16,823,766. 

-3.326,038 

Nail. 

..2,387,514. 

.S,1.16,2S3. 

.2,629,201. 

-2,945,634. 

.2.439.336- 

.3,197,135 

flngar,  rsfid.. 

13,435.084. 

.3.480,346. 

..-598.884. 

.1.671,107. 

.4,128,513. 

-1.539,415 

Onnpowdar.. 

..1,389.948. 

.1,539584. 

..  .436,589. 

.1,227,654 

.  1,436.985. 

-..786,000 

Sail.  b«.b... 

...316,084. 

...110.400. 

40,678. 

-..157,529 

-.117.627. 

.-.202.244 

Br.  Sosal',  lb 

..-.109,295, 

-.388,057 

It  ii  to  bs  ob«ervef1,  that  from  the  year  1841  to  1844,  wbich  ww  a  yev  of  good  crop 
abroad,  the  export  of  prOTuioni  nai  rapidly  on  (he  increase,  nnder  modified  re.tricIioD 
npOD  tbs  importatioM  in  foreigo  coaatriet.  Each  of  these  Brdi;I«B  iacreased  in  1846,  and 
the  failiog  crop  of  that  yearawelled  the  aggregates  beyond  all  precEdenl  in  1847.  Tbe 
followiog  will  gb(wv  the  export  of  certain  article.,  a>  compared  with  tba  quanlii;  of  tha 
,  ume  articles  delivered  on  the  Erie  Canal  in  1847 : 

Flour,  bUa.  Cora,  %a.  Lard,  lbs.  Cbeese.  Iba. 

Erie  Can »,»59'97a 6  0.«,845 4,348,000 40.844.000 

n.  8.  export 4,399,931 16,336,050 37,611,161 15,637,600 

Thess  fignrea  iadicale  bnn  important  waa  tEie  foreign  market  lait  year  in  ■Dstaining 
pricM  of  produiie  ander  ibe  qaanlitiet  set  down,  and  iherefore  how  euenlially  have  tbe 
mutual  modificB^oD  of  laws  promoled  the  iatereata  of  tbe  farmer.  Aji  eiprewed  in  valae 
the  increase  of  the  export  of  breadstuff,  and  provi.ion.  in  the  year  1847  was  $4 1,400,000, 
and  the  larger  proportion  of  tbat  eitnuirdioary  export  was,  it  appears  in  the  above 
apecie  table,  returned  in  tbe  shape  of  $34,131,267  of  specie,  and  tbe  qnaniity  reiomcd 
in  the  shape  of  durable  goods  aufficed,  SI  the  lower  rates  of  doties,  to  raise  tbe 
amonnl  of  dotie.  higher  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  preTiana  year.  Tbn 
for  the  two  lost  qoarters  of  1B47,  in  whicb  the  present  tariff' was  in  operation,  the  dnttes 
were  |l3,95S,B45  agsinit  (13,657,945  in  the  same  period  of  1846.  It  nos  io  thi.  last  «x 
monlhi  of  1847  the  Isrgeit  portion  of  the  specie  was  imported,  and  it  is  evident  thai  bad 
it  arrired  in  tba  shape  of  good.,  paying  the  average  duty,  it  wonid  have  produced 
$8,000,000  more  than  wu  actnally  received.  This  specie, howeTer.rapreBenlB  the extrv 
exports  ocoasioned  by  the  failare  of  tbe  English  crops,  tbe  regular  yi«Uting  ■  larger 
revenue  than  under  the  old  tariff. 

The  demand  for  stocks  from  abroad  for  investment  on  tbe  part  of  Eoropean  capita. 
lists,  does  not  appear  to  have  met  the  anlicipaliou.  of  the  more  ssngains  among  oar  ope- 
ratora.  The  dlfficalty  ha.  been  doubtless  the  deplorable  state  of  affkin  In  Europe,  which 
prevents  iL  realizBlioD  of  sum.  that  otherwise  woold  he  gladly  transferred  to  regions  of 
greater  tranquillity, 

.  There  i.  every  reason  to  suppose,  that  as  soon  as  tbe  ratification  of  (he  treaty  of  peac« 
vrith  Mexico  is  known  in  Eorope,  that  the  disposition  to  invest  in  American  stacks  wil] 
become  more  marked  and  effective.  This  at  least  bas  been  Ibe  opinion  expressed  by 
leading  fiaaacierp  in  London.  By  that  event  tbe  amount  of  the  national  debt  will  be- 
come deferred  and  circnmscribed,  and  while  the  mean,  of  payment  are  becoming  yearly 
greater  titrongh  the  operative  revenue  tariS,  the  movement  of  the  indebted  sUlei  bai 
been  such  a.  to  restore  conGdence  in  their  integrity. 

The  state  of  Indiana  failed  in  1843,  having  been  trapped  into  debt  by  the  apeoolatiDn* 
of  political  jntrigners,  and  rince  then  she  bas  paid  no  intemM.    At  the  remains  of  thoa»  / 
■pecttUtioiw,  »nd  th«  proceeds  of  some  $12,000,000  of  debt,  she  had  ta  au&tiibcd  canal. 
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cdhd  Ihe  W^Muh  and  Erie,  dnigned  to  ran  from  Toledo,  Ohio,  nearly  longkudistUj 
through  the  lUte  to  nie  Ohio  riiar.  Laal  jeai  ihe  paiaed  a  Uh,  prDVtdicg  that  If  the 
Hats  crsditora  would  BaireiidBr  one-half  their  bouds,  and  releus  tbe  state  from  Ills  pay- 
meat  of  principal  and  inlareal  forerer,  that  Iha  atale  would  pravide  by  laiation  far  the 
payment  of  the  other  holf^  after  ISsO,  up  to  wblcb  time  Ihe  Hrrearaga  interest  shoald  be 
'onded  in  a  itockto  be  added  to  Ihe  principal,  and  thereafter  the  state  would  pa;  inteuat 
regnlarly.  For  tbe  half  of  tbe  debt  which  the  boadholder*  reliaqulih,  the  stat« 
■Dlhortzad  them  to  aabacribe  $1,000,000  cub,  to  Soiah  the  canal,  and  bold  it  by  tniatBea, 
imtil  it  aboDld  fumi^  revenues  sufficient  to  pay  them  for  tbe  new  outlay  to  complete  II, 
and  rambane  the  nupaid  half  of  the  old  debt.  Id  ease  it  should  never  inlBce  for  the 
payment  of  the  debt,  the  bondholders  to  luse  it,  as  they  are  to  rclinqaisb  all  claims  upon 
tlie  (tale  for  it.  Many  of  the  bondholders,  at  home  aud  abroad,  have  complied  with 
theae  terms,  and  larTendered  iheit  bonds.  It  appears,  however,  tliat  the  United  Stales 
it  a  bondholder  to  some  extent,  having  invested  Indian  trust  funds  in  Indiimn  bnuds ;  aikd 
a  bill  is  now  before  Congress,  and  passed  the  Senate,  autborizing  tbe  wirrender  to  Indiana 
of  balf  the  beads  bold  by  the  Uoited  Slates,  in  the  aame  manner  as  other  credilors,  not- 
withHaadiiig  ibat  CoDgrsia  has  made  large  grants  of  land,  some  800,000  acres,  to  aid  In- 
diana in  tbe  completion  of  her  canaL  A  strong  opposition  is  being  made  to  tbe  passage 
of  [fail  bill.  * 

Ttwrs  ia  AO  doabt  that  most  of  the  debts  conlfacted  by  western  states,  were  the  means 
ofa  downright  swindle  of  the  people;  sod  there  wa*  no  cause  of  surprise  Ibat  at  6rst  tliey 
nftued  to  bnrd  'B  themielvea  with  lues  for  money  they  had  neither  received  nor  enjoyed. 
Tbej  have,  nearly  all  of  them,  however,  made  soma  effort  to  settle  the  claims.  Miclii. 
gan,  by  acknowledging  as  much  money  as  she  received  on  her  bonds,  apd  by  selling  her 
lailroada  in  aishange  for  bonds  at  par,  baa  brought  faer  afFairi  loto  a  minageable  shape. 
OliDais  propoeed  to  faer  creditors  to  advance  91,600,000  to  com[dete  ber  great  cuhI,  ana 
<if  the  aafclest  works  in  the  ooanlry,  and  to  retaiu  possession  of  it  and  its  allncbed  lands, 
aaaneaiu  of  m^etiag  the  interest  and  principal  of  the  bonds.  Sha  did  not  aak,  how- 
flver,  to  be  releaaed  from  ■  dollar  of  debt,  but  levied  a  tax  to  pay  inlareit  pro  rata  npoa 
•n  hei  aetoal  debt,  the  canal  to  remain  as  a  kind  of  sinking  fund,  to  redeem  tbe  bonda 
altinulely.  The  canal  being  completed,  the  230,000  acres  belonging  to  it.  and  sitoated 
en  its  bor^en.  are  advertised  far  sale  in  September,  tbe  proceedi  will  be  applied  to  the 
reimbiirsement  of  tbe  loan  of  $1,600,000  advanced  to  complele  tbe  work.  The  rcaaK 
will  be  that  Illinois  will  be  clear  of  debt^  and,  like  New-York,  have  a  canal  which  will 
reliera  her  jieople  from  taxation  for  state  purposes. 

We  think  tbat  Indiana  would  have  dona  better,  bsd  she,  like  Michigan,  distinguished 
between  those  bonds  for  which  she  gnt  pay,  and  th»e  like  the  stock  given  to  ibe  Morris 
Canal,  oat  of  which  tbe  was  swiodled.  Tba  wbole  operation,  however,  through  which 
Mate  credita  have  passed  in  tbe  last  ten  years,  bos  been  a  most  healthy  one.  It  has  con- 
viDced  ■toct^jobben.  banken  and  speculators,  that  >be  people  are  sovereign ;  that  tbeir 
power  ja  BOt  to  be  despised,  nor  thsir  orders  disregarded.  They  chq  neither  be  bum- 
bagged  nor  defied  with  profit.  When  the  Barings  booghl  Florida  bonds,  and  Mr.  Biddle 
Hivisnppi  bonds,  at  ■  discoimt,  in  defiance  of  the  law  aalliorizing  a  Idbh,  ihey  thought 
they  were  above  panishment.  The  people  have  now  tanght  ihem  that  to  keep  contracts 
food,  both  parties  must  fnlfil  the  terms,  and  that  tbe  people  are  [east  of  alt  Id  batrlSed  with. 
Tbe  bet  ia  now  apparent,  that  wben  the  pc0;>Jr  have  decided  upon  contracting  a  debt. 
and  have  in  a  law  prescribed  the  terms  on  which  it  ihall  be  done,  rigid  complia[U»  with 
tha  terms  of  that  law  produces  the  best  possible  security  on  iha  face  of  tbe  earth.  If, 
hnwevei,  knavish  banken  and  thieving  brokers  eeek  advantage  in  evading  Ibe  terms  of 
thst  law,  Ike  stock  is  worthtsasj  All  tbe  debts  of  Europe,  including  England,  are  bang- 
'ogintlMMr-  The  people,  now  about  coming  into  power,  have  bad  no  handincoa- 
tncting  tbam.  The  powers  that  did  contraotthem  are  disaolving  into  thin  air,  like  "  tlt> 
fcaselew  Uvie  of  a  dream,"  and  the  debts  are  soluble  in  the  same  element  The  dd>ts 
d  fcr  the  pntpeee  of  imrmiting  thsU  aoqaiaiEiaa  off  ower  now  aboBt  bdof 
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parractad  bj  the  peajiie.  Undar  Iheie  circamstsnceioapiUInU  beq)me  nervous,  >iid  the 
^eat  repablio,  now  &t  paace  with  all  the  worid,  ii  daily  becomiDg  mors  attnccrra  at  a 
dapuiitoiy  for  wenllh. 

The  debt  of  Ihia  goTcnimeat  of  30,000.000  of  people,  of  the  greatetl  BTerage  weslth 
of  any  people  io  the  world,  is  now  ander  {70,000,000,  iocluding  tfas  nev.low].  The  or- 
dinaiT  rerennei  of  the  governmenl  are,  in  every  re«pect,  equal  U>  the  diachai^  of  the 
debt  and  alt  the  current  eipeniet  of  the  governinenl,  vhile  the  whole  poblio  domaia  of 
Ibe  Uaion  i)  pledged  for  the  final  redemption.  The  debt  of  England,  on  the  other  hand, 
u  93,860,000,(100  imposed  upon  a  distreaMd  and  impoveriahed  people,  one  clear  third  of 
whom  BTo  ID  a  itale  of  Rtarvatioii,  and  law  year  aalwisted  on  our  cbari^.  The  attooat 
Aill  of  aa  nofcrupuloug  goverameDt.  practiaed  for  centnriea  in  the  meant  of  exlortioD, 
hai  been  unable  to  prucore  anfficioDt  from  the  psople  to  pay  tfao  inlereat  on  that  debt, 
and  the  ovenased  maaioa  are  ucw  preuing  with  increaiing  energy  upon  the  ariatooratio 
privilegea  tliat  have  been  aa  long  enjoyed,  and  the  future  promiaea  bnta  glootny  time  for 
landholdeTB.  Yet  that  Block,  drawing  but  three  per  cent,  interest,  sold,  at  the  laat  datea. 
amiil  chordsl  riainge,  Iriah  demonitrBtinna,  and  the  crumbling  djnaitiea  of  Baiope,  at  8( 
per  cent,  on  sqatvaleDl  for  the  United  Btiiiea  itock  now  crealed,  would  be  ISO  per  cent. 
Even  the  French  3  per  ceala,  in  the  midat  of  the  most  threatening  revolution  &r  funded 
intfereals,  and  which  Iab  cansed  them  to  full  30  per  cent,  are  etill  higber  than  thoae  of 
the  United  Bislee,  baaed  on  the  aaaeul  of  the  people,  in  the  midat  of  the  moat  pndiGc  !>■• 
tbnal  wealth,  popular  proaperity,  and  comparattve  freedom. 


GOSSIP  OF  THE  HO?(TH. 

"  BI.E31ED  be  the  man  who  invenled  aleep,"  said  Soarho  Panza, "  it  wraps  a  man  np  lik» 
ablankeL"  Groan iogGothaitii tea,  who  loasoohot  andreatleaspillows,  would  join  the  doughty 
squire  in  bts  blessing  upon  Ibe  inveBtor  of  sleep,  bul  hardly  for  the  reason  assigned  by  that 
comical  enibodiinenlofselfiahDess.  The  idea  of  wrapping  a  man  up  in  a  blanket,  would  at  any 
lime  during  the  last  ihrpe  weeks  haveewateoed  horror  unullerable  in  the  mind  of  Ibe  com- 
Muoily,  and  any  Liady  Bountiiiil  who  had  aflered  a  mendicant  a  flannel  shin,  would  have  been 
regarded  aa  a  aecond  Dejanira,  save  by  the  members  of  the  Dorcas  Society  of  which  she 
might,  could,  would,  or  should  be  a  member.  With  regard  to  ibese  ladies,  the  Dorcasea,  il 
aeems  iroposHble  to  assign  the  limits  of  temperature  at  which  they  would  consider  ■  flannel 
shirt  superthioua,  or  the  ill  of  life  fiir  wbicti  Ifaey  would  not  deem  U  a  cur«^  indeed,  if  Dives 
were  to  send  a  petition  to  the  Board  of  Dircctresaea  begging  for  a  drop  of  water  lo  cool  hi* 
parched  tongue,  we  doubt  not  that  ho  wi>u1d  receive  in  answer  a  fliuuiel  shin,  or  mayhap  a 
pair  of  woollen  stockings.  Lft  ua  not  be  understood  aa  reviling  this  mode  of  beaeGtting  the 
poor.  Il  doubtless  spriiiffs  from  a  fKeliog  of  true  benevolence,  and  the  societies  being  estab- 
lished tor  the  purpose  ol'supplying  woollen  gaimenls,  is  it  nol  natural  Id  suppose  that  oil  who  ap- 
ply to  them  tor  relief  must  be  in  need  or  such  gaimenta?  Besides,  loo,  the  fabrication  of  them 
booomea  an  ineradicable  liabil,  a  sort  of  monomania  of  benevolence.  Thns  we  have  heard  of 
an  estimable  lady  who,  during  I hf  pastmonlh,  has  kept  up  a  diligent  and  uncompromising  bbri- 
cation  of  woollen  stockings  of  the  moat  ponderous  and  formidable  description  whicji  knitting 
needles  are  capable  of  sustaining,  and  this,  loo,whm  Ibe  hoac  was  so  great  that  eveuMou  is 
reported  to  have  threatened  to  >'lac|"  a  hoy  for  aaying  "fire.''  Cmld  aelfinunolation  on  Iha 
■har  of  benevoleiKe  go  farther  ? 

The  charm  of  Ihs  Americao  ctimete  l»  said  to  he  ita  variety,  and  variety  ia  alao  vulgarly 
taid  tobeiheapiceofUfc  Bo-b  theae aayii^  ai«  doubtleea  trnsiboialiUifweliad  iheurthT. 
ingofouTRirMdiiyaurjihii  spice  would  be  a  little  less  freely  uied,  and  our  diih  oflifu  wuiCJ 
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ense  lo  be  the  hoi,  over-seuoaed  itew  il  ia  at  present.  Seriously,  ttowever,  our  gnnmien, 
•n  very  well  for  the  Imlehing  of  al'igiton  or  thefrjclificalion  of  Baipping-  turtles,  bat  tbr 
the  coDiTort  and  A  ell  being  ot  the  animal  man,  we  must  adntil  thai  they  Rr«  open  to  fl1i|^I 
objection.  Had  Colehidoe's  Ancient  Mariner  been  driven  upononr  sboreiia  June,  our"  Lol 
and  coppery  eky"  would  have  given  him  good  reason  to  suppose  that  we  were  a  nation  uT 
alhalrosB  tillera,aiidlhal  too,  whena  week  befcre  we  had  been  ihivering  under  paletots  and 
balding  mirhata  on  leal  tbey  should  be  blown  off  our  heads  by  atitTnor'  weateri.  Indeed  ancb 
■re  the  vicissiludes  oTourclimate,  that  an  American  able  to  live  in  hit  owncoontry  can  certainly 
mdiire  any  other;  and  it  ia  by  no  means  aalonisbing  that  Eiiglislunen  lose  their  fresh  color 
and  Italiaoa  tbcir  voices,  wben  brought  under  our  sometimes  ardent,  aomelimes  chilling,  bul 
iln-ays  changeable  eky,  when  we  to  the  manner  born — and  a  very  bad  manner  it  is — have  so 
rarely  any  color  or  voice  ourt'lvea. 

Bat  we  have,  among  other  compensatioDi,  incb  sties,  such  moonlight,  and  sueh  annsels,  as 
sregoied  on  by  tbe  deniaens  of  no  olherlnnd;  and  the  sunsets  of  the  Bay  of  New-York  claim 
pre-eminence  over  all  olhera.  Nol  elsewhere  can  Sol  Sod  such  gorgeoua  drapery  lo  draw 
aroond  the  cotich  whereon  he  ainka  lo  rest.  These  sunsets  have  rarely  been  more  glorious 
than  iluring  Ibe  past  month.  Daring  one  of  the  nosl  beauiiful  of  them  a  friend  of  ours  met  a 
Loadoncr  opon  Ibe  Battery.  Never  had  the  charms  ot  Ihai  beautiful  spot  been  more  ravisbint 
The  bay,  wboae  verdant  islands  glowed  like  huge  emeralds  in  Ihe  beams  of  the  sinking  Bun, 
■irelcbed  out  unruffled,  save  where  the  gentle  evening  sea  breeze  made  calspaws  on  its  glossy 
sarGice,  iu  which  were  reflected  the  Happing  sails  of  some  river  craft  starting  laiily  upon  their 
upward  voyage,  and  tbe  daric  hulls  and  rigging  of  a  few  ships  at  anchor,  from  some  of  wbioh 
lotted  mellowed  snatches  of  the  monotonous  sailors'  song.  Weehawken  Heights,  Oowanua 
Hills,  and  tbe  dialanl  summit  of  Stalen  Islsnd,  were  bathed  in  that  dreamy  base  with  which 
DtJBimi  so  delights  to  clothe  bis  pietares;  over  head  old  elms,  willows  and  maples  alretrhed 
aa  Lheir  anna  clothed  in  aommer's  richest  hues ;  and  above  all  bent  ibe  vaulted  sky  wHose 
rfome  of  deep  clear  blue  was  fretted  with  golden  clouds  of  ever  changing  forms.  The  Ameri- 
can euiltiiag  in  the  beentyofiheacenesaidlo  the  Englishman:  "Well,  ia  not  this  msgniflcenl? 
rm  hare  volfaing  tike  this  in  England."  "  Ah,"  replied  ihe  other,  in  a  tone  of  sedate  surprise, 
"you  forget  we've  the  Thames,"  Spirit  of  mud  aDdlbg!  for  sublimity  of  ignorance  and  con- 
eeit,  commend  ua  lo  your  Cockney- 

Warmasthe  weather  has  been  daring  the  griialer  part  of  June, yel  to  keep  up  the  equilibrium 
of  Icmperetiu^  throughout  the  year,  wioier  so  prolongrd  itself  into  spring,  and  apring  into 
summer,  that  long  after  the  time  when  "  everybody"  is  supposed  to  have  left  the  town  in 
poHesaioii  of  the  "  nobodies,"  the  town  found  the  <■  somebodies"  hardly  decimated.  Bul  ere 
these  pages  reach  Ihe  reader's  eye,  the  world  of  fashion,  which  means  those  who  can  aflbrd  il 
BT>d  thoaf  -who  wish  it  to  be  supposed  that  they  can  afford  it,  will  be  out  of  town  ,  that  ia,  Ihe 
fonner  will  be  al  Newport,  and  the  latter  at — their  wits  end,  not  a  long  journey,  how  lo  seem 
unt  oflowT  when  they  nearest  approach  lo  il  can  only"be  to  shut  their  fmnt  windows,  let  tbe 
bell  pull  grow  dingy  and  the  sidewalk  go  unswept,  A  few  who  can  afford  to  be  considered 
not  fashionable  will  remain  in  town  im-isible  to  vulgar  eyes,  save  in  the  cool  of  Ihe  evening, 
-oTtd  then  in  the  most  charming  summer  nrgh^ej.  Bm  those  who  can,  and  some  who  cannot, 
sfTonJ  it,-w-ill  be  at  Newport.  Sarstoga  is  abandoned,  yiiif  llijim,\\»  glory  has  departed.  Not 
ilat  ih[a  is  a  thing  of  this  year,  or  of  the  last,  or  before  the  last.  For  ten  years  or  more  has 
Ibe  Ion  of  Saratoga  been  falling.  Crowds  gatliered  'lis  tmc,  but  tbey  were  the  crowds  which 
ni'ni,nol  those  which  makes  watering  place.  Fifteen  years  ago,  when  the  widow  B,,  Mrs.  F. 
and  tbe  Misses  W.  gave  the  law  at  Saratoga,  il  might  ba^-e  been  called  fsshionnble.  But 
ibeir  empire  became  o\-ergrown  and  unwieldly;  their  stibjecls  were  loo  many  nol  to  reiiel, 
lad  gradually  Saratoga  has  been  dropped,  attd  aflcr  filful  favors  bestowed  upon  Calskill 
Mountain,  Trenton  and  Niagara  Falls,  Newport  has  won  Ihe  palm,  and  t^areloga  will  soon  tie 
given  up  lo  real  invalids,  orihose  who  are  food  of  water  wilhthe  "flavor  of  warm  flat  irons," 
as  BallsioD  was  abandoned  before  it. 

But  within  a. short  lime  a  new  and  moal  decidedly  aristocialic feature  has  appeared  at  Neis~ 
pv..  This  is  the  building  of  private  collages  by  some  of  those  who  wish  lo  retire  for  a  few 
weeks  lo  tbe  enjoyment  of  the  baths  and  breezes  of  this  most  delightful  of  watering  placeii. 
We  say  this  is  Bristocratie,  bul  we  use  the  word  in  no  oflbnsive  sense.  Of  aristocracy  in  its 
1egitimal«  and  polilicid  sense  there  can  be  nothing  in  this  country;  social  aristocracy  Ihere 
willalWBys  be  in  every  land,  so  long  as  men  have  different  (astes  and  inherit  or  acquire  differ- 
nniaiawtofgmi^rig  those  taster    Oneof  tbeflrM  efibcu of  refiiwm«nlis«de«reofpnvM)]r* 
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*  disindbkUoD  to  beT«  oae'a  own  diflf  life  Ibe  object  oT  diMTVatioo  tmd  remiric  by  itrBiigeTC, 

Bud  a  aimilsr  disincIlDBiioD  to  pry  iaia  the  tStin  of  otben,  with  s  Jispoeition  to  keep  ooe'i 
«e)f  as  much  lo  one's  self  as  cireomstanceB  will  sllow.  The  greg«rioDsneBi  of  ■  tiMeifAottm 
a  watering  place  ia  a)  variance  with  itiig,  and  we  are  uol  anrpHaed  that  those  whose  meaoi 
eaable  ihem  to  build  a  hauae  for  >  lii  w«ek'a  residence,  bare  cboseo  the  quiet  comlbrta  of  a 
toltage  ortue  in  preference  to  the  bustle  sod  ^sre  of  a  crowded  hotel.  Traly  be  must  be  a 
■'  devil"  who  could  "  giiu"  al  these  "  ooHages  with  a  dotible  coach  Itoute,''  or  see  anytluDC  in 
them  of  "  tije  pride  which  apes  bamiliiy." 

Since  our  last  nDinher  the  two  ^eal  political  comenlioaa  at  Baltimore  and  PhilBdelphia 
have  taken  place.  Stirring  tioicB  they  had  at  both,  and  by  means  of  the  magnetic  lelvgrapl) 
Ihey  managed  lo  keep  the  whole  coantry  in  about  as  much  excitement  aa  the  ciliea  in  wbicli 
Ihey  were  held.  With  tbe  noiainstions  made  at  either,  and  the  means  taken  to  bring  about 
Ifaoae  nominations,  we  have  in  this  place,  we  thank  our  stara,  nolhia^  to  da  I<et  Whigs  and 
Demoorata,  Bambumers  and  Okl  Hiinkera,  Clay  men  and  Taylor  men,  %hl  this  out  among 
themselves  and  in  [heir  own  way.  We  are  heartily  tired  of  seeing  tbe  stereotyped  phrases  aboul 
"Harry  of  the  West,"  "the  Mill  Boy  of  the  Siathes,"  "the  Wilmot  Proviso,"  "Don^ 
Faces,"  "Northern  Men  vrilh  Southern  Principles,"  "Free  Soil"  and  "Rough  and  Ready." 
We  do  not  care  whether  Henbt  Clay  rode  to  the  mill  with  his  face  lo  the  horse's  head  or 
tail,  ot  whether  he  used  the  meal  bag  for  a  saddle,  or  rode  bare -back  and  ahouldercd  the  com. 
Gen,  Cies'  father  may  have  worn  an  unlimited  number  of  black  cockades,  and  in  oitir  present 
mood  it  would  be  a  matter  of  nller  indilTercnce  lo  us  ;  and  we  are  wtlliog  to  admit  now,  once 
and  forever,  ihal  Oen,  Taflor  is  very  Rough  and  very  Eeaily,  indeed,  that  there  ia  do  known 
liinit  lo  his  roughness  or  to  his  readiness,  la  particular  jre  we  ready  end  willing  to  admit  or 
to  promise  anylhiog  which  will  prevent  oar  being  daily  hoisted  up  upon  the  "  broad  whig  plal- 
ibrm ;"  overahadowed  by  the  "  brood^ianner  of  demceracy,  on  whi(^  ere  inscribed  Ihe  names 
cf, heaven  knowawho;  ninningfoulof  some"atandardbearer"of  hispajly;  havin8a"poli(ical 
eri.'ed"  crammed  down  our  throats,  compounded  of  Heaven  knows  whjt ;  or  being  atsured  by 
some  whiRet  whom  our  freedom  of  tbe  press  pennila  to  spoil  paper  which  otherwise  might  be 
useful,  and  who  bapea  thereby  lobchoiated  out  of  the  slough  of  his  own  insignificance,  that  be 
was  "  ttas  first  to  nail  lo  his  maal-head  (meaning  thereby  his  own  block  head,)  the  namas  of 
TAtLOR  le  FiLuaoHK."  How  disgusting  is  all  this  cant,  whicb,  we  regret  to  aay  it,  is  daily 
more  and  more  used,  and  by  joumali  Irom  which  we  have  a  right  lo  expect  better  [things. 
Why  cannot  editors  write  what  Ihey  wish  lo  say  m  good  plain  English,  and  In  terms  as  direct 
and  energetic  as  they  please,  instead  of  delngiog  their  colmoas  with  this  "  gag,"  which  is  so 
inelTsbly  stupid  and  ■nobbisb  ? 

The  Coaveotions  were  followed  by  ratification  meetings  and  disavowal  meetings,  each  of 
which  partook  rather  more  of  the  character  of  its  opposite  than  of  its  own.  Meetings  called  lo 
glorify  TatLor  were  rendered  uproarious  by  frantic  cheers  (or  Clait  upon  the  slightest  allusion 
to  his  name  or  his  polilical  course.  Eulogies  upon  the  Hero  ofBaena  Vista  were  cat  short  by 
elderly  gentlemen  in  a  high  slate  of  excitement — for  be  it  observed  that  your  old  whigia  almoet 
invariably  a  rabid  Cuiv  man,  it  is  tbe  youngsters  who  are  TAYijisrrBS— leaping  on  to  the 
platform— not  the  whig  platform  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  but  the  speaker's  platform — and 
avowing  Iheir  delerminalion  to  live  and  die  by  "  Ihat  same  old  coon,"  and  if  that  very  respect- 
able and  wily  old  animal  were  to  die  himself,  then  lolivo  and  die  byhisadministratofs.  Meet- 
ings of  people  delermiued  that  HehrT  Clat  shall  he  President  whether  he  will  or  no,  or 
wheUier  tlie  people  will  or  no,  broke  up  in  a  row,  because  somelhing  was  said  derogatory  lo 
Ihe  rooghness  and  readiness  of  old  Zacb;  and  the  Bambumers  had  no  row,  only  because  their 
meetings  were  not  large  enough  to  get  up  one.  But  scores,  almost,  of  convenlions  arc  yet  to 
be  held  by  frsgraeala  of  bolh  parties.  Confusion  becomes  worse  confounded;  and  ere  the 
Antumn  election,  more  than  one  will  be  puziled  to  know  what  party  be  belong!  to.  The  old 
game  of"  follow  my  leader"  seems  lo  be  brotceD  up.  _ 

Id  Mntic,  little  or  nothing  has  been  done,  save  the  giving  of  two  or  three  sparaely  attended 
concerts  by  artists  of  first  rsta  merit  Mr.  Fligoaa  on  quietly  approptiating  to  himself  all  Uw 
neans  of  giving  opera  here  daring  the  next  neason,  aod  we  cannot  see  bat  that  the  manage- 
neol  of  (be  opera-houte  mnst  M  into  his  hands.    As  vebave  taid  befbTe>  we  think  it  could 
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DM  be  in  better.    At  >Uev«BU.  whoevernuUs  to  lake  Uie  task  from  hiahuida,iiuui  be  ready 

tabegia  witb  an  oullay  of  thirty  tbouunitdollBre  before  ■  note  is  Sung  or  a  ticket  sold. 

Hie  beat  punioo  of  the  c<HapeDy,iDC]iKliiig  of  course  Tbittfi  dcBcnKDim,  bave  been  per 
forming  at  Boilon  wilh  aome  lucceas,  oa  lar  ai  ire  can  judge  from  the  rnnncal  notices  in  the 
Boaton  papers,  wtucb,  with  bin  one  or  two  eiceplious,  we  mual  aay  are  among  the  rnoit  in- 
compreheoaible  apecimena  ofcrilidam  andEngliah  it  bai  srer  been  oar  fortuae  lo  read.  True, 
ihey  have  concluded  ibRl  they  "  admire  to  hear"  Tsorn,  have  graoioualy  granted  aome  "ac- 
ceplaoce"  to  BaiUDiTTi  lor  what  they  tire  pteaaed  to  call  fail  "facilt  enei^y.  But  what  la 
their  praiK  of  these  wonh  when  nearly  the  aame  meed  ia  awarded  to  Rossi  Coast? 

SisCACCiAim,  with  PEa.Ei.Li  and  Avionofc,  hu  been  lesling  the  admiraltoo  which  Ibe  Phi- 
ladetphiiDS  professed  so  proliisFly  for  her  gome  monlha  since.  Her  performances  were  brought 
lo  B  aodden  close  by  a  fainting  fit  upon  the  alage.  She  was  carried  home,  and  it  is  said,  will 
DOI  be  able  lo  appear  in  public  for  some  week*.  The  regret  which  ber  fiiends  will  feel  at 
beanng  of  herilkae3a,will  be  somewhat  diminished  by  (he  (act,  that  it  Could  not  hare  happened 
■t  a  time  when  her  pecuniary  inlereala  woatd  have  Buffered  lean  by  it. 

BoTuiin,  .AnniTi  and  DisViBnims  gave  a  concert,  early  in  the  month,  at  iheTabemBcle, 
with  but  little  profit  lo  Ihemselves.  The  two  former  were  well  known  here  aa  distinguished 
members  of  the  Havana  Tompany,  Iba  laAt  is  a  pianist,  who  has  atlracled  much  attention  in 
Kew-Orleann.  He  is  a  skilful  and  highly  finished  performer,  who  cannot  fail  to  please  a  ge- 
nenl  audience,  or  to  win  the  admiration  of  ihoae  who  know  the  difflcuUies  of  Ibe  instrument 
of  which  he  is  so  accompliahcd  a  [naster ;  but  he  lacks  any  striking  qualilies,  either  in  leelmg 
or  eiecuiion,  and  fails  to  excite  his  hearen.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  violinist  AtsiTl, 
■nd  in  addition  that  he  has  a  hard,  wiry  tone,  and  plaj-s  too  oflen  out  of  tune. 

Undoubtedly  the  atlrauliun  of  the  conceit  waa  the  wonderful  perform.uce  of  the  youthful 
coDlrabassisI  BoTesm.  This  young  man  ia  one  of  the  very  few  celebrities  who  are  worthy 
of  that  much  abused  name,  "  great  arlisi,"  To  a  thorough  and  intuitive  knowledge  of  his  in- 
BlimDent,and  power  to  control  and  develop  its  mighty  force,  be  adda  a  fertile  lancy,  fervid  feel- 
ing, and  a  taste  formed  upon  the  models  of  the  great  classic  niaslprs.  The  works  of  Hatur, 
HozABT  and  Bcbthoteh  ha^e  been  the  subjects  of  his  patient  and  reverential  study,  and  are 
dw  objects  of  his  enthosiaslic  admiralion.  He  ia  fbnd.  as  wat  Deisonittt,  of  playing  upon 
the  niMra3iii)0  the  violoncelio  parts  of  the  best  sonatas,  trios,  quartetts  and  other  chamber 
music.  Ve  know  this  from  those  who  have  bad  the  good  fortune  to  hear  him  in  these  perform' 
ances,  but  ere  we  had  learned  the  fact,  we  Judged  from  his  style  of  playing  and  composition, 
Ihsl  such  was  the  case.  This  severe  study  in  a  severe  school  is  rare  in  a  modern  Italian;  still- 
more  rare  is  il  that  one  of  these  is  capable  of  rightly  epprecinling  those  models.  The  genius  of 
the  student  is  too  frequenllyincompBlible  with  ifaal  of  the  master.  Tbc  one  is  intense  and  vcdalJle, 
the  other  earnest  and  IhoughlAil ;  and  rarely  is  it  that  an  artial  appcara  of  talent  and  taste  sufiiciently 
comprehensive  to  combine  the  beBDtics  of  holh.  But  this  Boteeiii  does.  Himself  an  ardent 
Bod  impulsive  ttalism,  ha  has  become  deeply  imbned  with  the  spirit  of  the  great  German  in- 
strumental writers,  and  this  is  manifest  in  his  execution  and  his  writing,  though  they  are  of  iho 
romantic  aehool.  His  perfannance  is  aa  delightful  as  it  is  wonderful.  His  (one  is  large,  solid 
and  pervading ;  bis  inlonalion  perfect,  in  spite  of  the  long  ahifts  required  by  his  instnuneni, — 
sometimes  two  feet  or  more, — end  his  slopping  is  as  firm  aa  a  vice.  His  execution  of  some 
passages  with  the  thumb  position  of  the  violoncello  is  an  astounding  triumph  over  mechanical 
dtSculties,  and  lor  a  legitimale  end,  ss  arc  all  his  wonderful  feata;  for  be  is  a  great  nriist,  and 
does  nothing  merely  to  make  people  stare.  His  arprggios  and  acale  passages  are  eqnal,  bril- 
liaal  and  articulated  to  the  last  degree  of  nicety,  and  his  double  stopping  is  equally  accurate. 
The  moal  admirable  as  well  as  the  most  remarkable  characlerislic  of  his  performince  is,  that 
his  style  is  as  remarkable  for  pathos  as  energy;  he  makes  his  huge  instrument  Bingia  the  moat 
toodting  manner,  and  with  a  large,  firm,  well  Bustained  tatuabiU.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the 
man  who  has  necomj^ished  all  this,  is  but  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  baa  not  beard  the  great 
■laslera  of  his  instrument,  whose  fame,  while  yet  in  his  youth,  he  baa  eclipsed  with  all  who 
have  heard  both  him  sitd  them.  Young  and  slender,  he  has  aocomplished,  what  else  wnlld 
seem  the  task  ofe  veteran  and  a  giant. 

Madame  Pico,  who  sang  at  this  concert  with  much  of  her  old  feeling  and  abandon,  but  with 
an  evidently  impaired  T<»ce,  is,  we  bear,  engaged  for  Havana,  as  is  alto  Si(r.  >  isnti  formerly 
<^lha  Aakrr  Flu«  Company. 


,  C.oot^lc 
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Tfae  STETKitHAEEiBCBE  bsve  rclumed  (o  the  meiropoljs,  ikfler  mnViDg,  with  prufit  asne  uii< 
denlBnd,  Ifae  (Circuit  of  the  Union.  These  young  mivLciana  began  their  career  here,  noder 
quite  uaTavorable  auspices,  and  have  succeeded  only  by  the  gradual  and  abiding  appreoiadm  of 
their  merits  which  the  constanl  repetition  of  their  concerts  has  awaliened ;  tot  to  their  honor 
be  it  spcdcen.  they  have  taken  do  illegitimate  means  to  bring  ibcmselves  before  tne  paUic'. 
TlieiT  firel  concert  in  every  city  baa  always  been  poorly  attended,  bnl  once  beard  by  amateur* 
and  critics  of  infiuenoo,  they  acquire  wide  and  enviable  repulaiion,  and  iheir  concerts  become 
bob  rashionable  and  profitable.  They'are  all  lownimea,  and  are  a  dclBchmenl  Trom  a  larger 
orcheatra]  bacd.  They  have  played  together  foryean.  This  is  easily  credible,  youthful  as 
some  of  them  are ;  for  in  Oermany  (to  malfe  a  bull]  a  man  enters  an  orchcslra  when  he  ii  a 
boy,  and,  if  competent,  geeerally  remans  a  member  of  it  during  bis  life. 

We  are  glad  to  see  such  encoursgement  given  to  this  able  band  of  performers,  not  onlf 
because  Ibey  merit  it,  but  because  an  appreciation  of  concerts  of  this  Idnd  is  iin  Indication  of  a 
much  sounder  and  more  genuine  love  of  instrnnienial  music  than  Ihal  evinced  by  the  crowded 
bouses  drawn  by  astonishing  virtuosos.  In  the  one  case,  l^e  love  of  the  marvellous  and  Iha 
desire  to  see  a  celebrity,  may  be  the  inducement  of  a  large  portion  of  Ihwe  present,  m  the 
other  a  real  love  for  music  must  be  the  only  impelling  motive  to  nearly  alL  Besides,  it  U  id 
GoBcerled  music  that  tbe  richest  and  purest  delights  aflbrded  by  the  art  are  to  be  found. 

The  band  is  small,  only  nineteen  In  number,  without  oboes,  and  wanting  the  second  Bute  and 
fegoiio.  Bol  the  instramenu  areall  effcclively  handled,  the  violins  are  finely  played,  and  with 
one  method  of  botving, which  enables  them  lo  produce  a  much  better  elFecl  than  is  heard  from 
onr  oTcheslras,  in  which  all  play  with  what  method  they  please,  or  with  no  method  at  all,  and 
ono  may  be  bowing  up,  another  down,  one  using  the  point,  another  the  heel,  another  the  mid- 
dle or  the  bowinlbe  same  passage ;  the  brass  instruments  have  fine,  rich  tones,  and  are  played 
quietly,  with  discretion  as  well  as  elnjAaais ;  and  by  a  rapid  change  of  Instmmenta  by  some  ot 
the  performers  the  effect  of  a  flill  brass  band  Is  nearly  allained.  Prom  the  delicacy,  flrnmeas 
and  precision  of  the  whole,  the  subdued  pianot,  and  the  general  quiet,  cool  tone  of  the  per- 
fbnnanoe — thus  bringing  out  the  furta  In  strong  relief— aud  by  the  snbaervlence  of  ?esch  indl- 
didua!  performer  lo  the  Rcneral  effect,  these  SteyennaAera  attain  an  eicellenco  lo  which  we 
have  hitherto  been  strongcra.  Their  selection  of  music  is  varied,  but  not  quite  what  we  wish 
It  was.  There  is  little  dancing  music  even  of  SriUDss,  LintiEs  or  Lubitzset  which  is  very 
satisfactory,  we  mean  as  the  staple  of  an  evening's  entcrtainmenl.     We  would  as  soon  thiok 

'  waltzes  and  polkos.  Overlures,  however,  would  faligue  i(  unrelieved,  and  thcso  llghlcr  com- 
positions Ibrm  arery  pleasing  contrast  to  them  ;biit  we  wonder  that  we  do  not  hear  from  a  band 
wwell  drilled  some  oflbebenntiiul  oonoerlcd  pieces  tbr  sii,  seven  or  eight  Instnimenis  by  tbe 
beat  composers  ol  Germany.  The  introdnclion  of  one  or  two  of  these  would  give  to  the  con' 
eerls  a  oharacler  and  a  dignily  which  ihcy  now  lack ;  Ihey  would  form  an  agreeable  \-arietv  in 
programme,  and  bo  welcome  to  the  greater  nmnber  of  our  loi'crs  of  inst  rumen  tat  music.  Wo 
have  heard  it  said  that  the  Stcyermarkers  are  not  able  to  play  this  music  with  eflecl ;  in  fact, 
that  they  cannot  step  out  of  their  regular  routine  of  practised  pieces:  biit  this  we  would  not 
believe  save  on  the  most  unequivocal  evidence,  yoimg  Bziuji,  ibc  beardless,  stripling  con- 
ductor of  this  admirable  band,  controls  it  welL  We  hope  thai  the  Sicysrmttrkiieke  will  remain 
with  OS  and  become  incorporated  with  our  opera  orcbeslra  and  our  Philharmonic  Society,  th» 
■lock  of  which  would  be  much  improved  by  the  ingrafting  of  such  healthy  scions. 

A  new  pianist  has  appeared  among  us  in  the  person  of  Macuici  Rtrakosi^h.  He  came  at 
about  the  same  time  as  Dks  Vkrntubs,  and  wilh  even  less  previous  notice  of  his  visit.  But  in 
•ddiiion  to  his  decided  sHpqriorilya"  on  ariisl,  he  had  tbeadvanlage  in  the  apparent  unpronoun- 
ebiliiy  of  his  name — no  mean  con>ideraIian  in  aumming  up  the  qualifications  of  a  musician. 
He  made  his  first  appearance  at  Niblo'B,  and  on  a  Samrday  night ;  not  a  very  anopicious  com- 
tnencemeni  of  bis  career,  bat  there  was  present  a  tolerably  numerous  aiahencc,  and  among 
these  were  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  those  desperate  amateurs  of  mualc,  who,  all  more  or 
less  cotnpelent  Jodgei  of  an  artist's  abilities,  are  invariahiy  present  at  Ibe  debut  of  a  new 
virtuom,  and  may  be  nailed  the  "  repnuiion  makers"  of  tfae  town.  M.  SrsaJtoscH  found  his 
audience  by  no  means  disposed  to  overestimate  bis  powers,  and  received  hardly  tbe  usnal 
wnount  of  complimentary  applanae,  as  with  tfae  step  and  attitude  of  a  Prussian  grenadier,  ba 
tm  ({ipeared  upoo  the  nafs.    Btit  toon  he  interested  bia  hMroni  (hen  delisted  tbeob  UKt 
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ere  be  wii  well  through  Ihe  first  halTt^hii  first  piece,  hearty,  i 
jdiuse  burst  from  all  parts  af  the  house,  snd  he  vnis  sckziowled^^  "  a  Uod.^'  The  spplaase 
ms  noi  oDiy  emltiuuaBtic,  but  it  was  bestowed  "in  the  right  places;"  il  iocreesed  u  he  weat 
on,  and  his  secoud  piece  as  well  as  hia  perlbrmuice  at  his  concen  it  the  Tabernacle,  oi^ifinncd 
hj!  potiiioD  as  a  great  artist 

The  remarkable  characteristics  of  StBjiiosnB's  style  are  delicacy,  precision  and  Gniali. 
The  certainly  niih  which  he  taBes  the  widest  iutarvals  in  the  most  rapid  movements,  and  the 
celeiil;  and  distlDCtueaa  witb  'which  he  repeats  one  note  are  brilliant  Lo  a  degree,  and  among 
ttiose  marvelious  things  which  are  almost  incredible  save  when  seen.  Stbaeoscr  has  power 
100,  qmle  enough  Tur  all  the  needi  of  slrong  contrast,  and  a  nervous  grasp  or  the  keys,  which 
gires  great  solidity  and  coropaotneas  lo  his  chords,  which  have  the  fullness  il  not  Ihe  wei^l  of 
Di  Hetik's.  He  boa  not,  howevei,  Di  Mixis's  pondenms  arro  nor  his  uoflaggiug  fingers, 
Iinl  he  lings  mora  upon  his  instrument,  and  has  the  evenaeH  and  gmce  of  Hera  without  his 
moBoiony.  The  expression  and  impreaiiveaess  with  which  he  gives  hii  themes,  is  a  remark- 
able excellence  In  hU  perfonosnce.  Hia  eicculion  is  in  the  hi^est  degree  brilliant  and  rapid, 
liisiciile  pjfsagesareevcn  and  well  arliculsted,  and  bisaccealuationsbowsaperfectiMniprehBn- 
liOD  and  command  of  the  eOecIs  of  rhythm,  that  first,  last  and  surest  index  of  the  real  artist. 
His  touch  is  very  firm  and  crisp  with  sit  ils  delicacy.and  hia  fillers  capable  of  any  msnosuvre 
wliirh  flexibility  can  sccomplish  ;  this  enables  him  lo  shake  with  romarksble  brilliance  and 
evenness,  while  with  the  same  hand  he  continues  his  theme  or  an  accompaniment.  Such  being 
)h)  Bccompliabment,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  ha  is  ambidexlroua.  He  lacks  one 
thing  which  we  wish  he  did  not,  and  that  is  a  certain  dramatic  intensity,  the  power  of  pm- 
dncing  an  elfecl  like  (hat  of  the  climax  of  a  concerted  piece  upon  the  stage.  The  piano  f^rte 
is  capable  of  this,  and  its  use  is  one  of  the  most  striking  chsracteriatics  of  iha  modem  style  of 
pisno  lorte  playing. 


The  lillle  TismoisES  bsve  made  a  very  approprisla  and  successful  introduction  ofNiBLo's 
sottuner  season  at  the  Aslor  Place  Opera  House.  They  are  gi«sl  &vontea,  and  Iheir  dances 
have  given  an  air  of  elegance  to  the  performances  quite  in  keeping  with  ilte  place.  It  is  nd 
wonder  that  these  lillle  people  are  so  run  after  and  so  petted  ;  Uieir  exhibition  is  one  of  the 
moat  remarkable  occurrences  m  the  history  of  piibltc  smusementi,  and  Hademe  Wxias  must 
be  regarded  as  an  eitfaordinary  woman.  The  perfection  of  disdjriine  lo  which  she  hss  brought 
these  ugly  little  wretches,  shows  an  unosiial  capacity  for  control  on  her  part,  and  an  indefstiga- 
bdily  equally  r«re.  We  call  the  little  dancers  ugly,  simply  because  they  sre  so,  with  four  or 
Ave  exceptions.  Oo  out  iolo  the  highways  snd  byways  of  New  York  and  take  the  first  Gfly  of 
the  mofct  rs^ed  and  neglected  iiitl*  female  urchins  you  meet,  and  each  one  of  ihem  will  be 
more  eoinely  Iban  any  Viennolse  of  the  troop,  with  the  exceptions  We  have  made  ;|  and  these 
four  or  five  are  rapidly  becoming  enlirely  Iim  womanly  for  their  positions,  and  are  in  feet  giria 
rf  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  whose  Tealonie  Imurianco  of  fig-ire  ia  more  calculated  to  excite 
admiiaiion  than  their  skill  in  ballal  dances.  But  to  return  to  Madams  Wins,  whom  tbo 
oecnpanis  of  the  side  boxes  can  see  almost  letting  on  the  slsge  from  the  side  scenes  in  her 
aaiiety  for  her  little  puppets.  She  does  everything  for  the  children  and  the  puWic.  Mot  con- 
tent with  teaching  them  to  daoce~-quiIe  a  suflicient  task  one  would  think — she  composes  ibd 
diDcea,  selects  and  arranges  the  music,  deiigns  the  costamas,  is  her  own  "  business  (nan," 
and  in  addition  to  this  superintends  the  housediotd  aShirs  of  her  enonnouslinle  fomily-ut  home 
she  must  look  very  hke  the  old  woman  who  lived  in  a  sboe-'-Bnd  leaches  them  many  other 
diings  than  how  to  dance.  For  week  beforo  last  it  was  diacovered  (hat  they  cotild  sing)  and 
very  pr.ltjly  too,  with  slmoal  irreproachable  lime  and  tune,  and  in  their  white  dresses  and 
pantalells  and  long  pink  sashes,  looking  like  an  Infant  Sunday  School  at  ao  anniversary.  We 
almost  expected  to  see  Pahut  Praokb  carrying  a  blue  banner. 

Who  baa  not  noticed  anH  involuntarily  ami  I  ad  upon  Fahxt  Pradii.  By  no  means  among 
the  largest  or  the  oldest  of  the  dancers,  ^e  is  ihr  prettiest,  most  gracefuljand  most  intelligent. 
!Ae  has,  in  addition  to  her  sparliling  black  eyes,  her  clear  brown  complexion,  bar  rosy  mouth 
and  bewitching  expression,  a  power  of  fascination  which  is  distinct  from  all  those,  end  is  a  gift 
of  nature  by  itselC  When  Ibe  evololions  of  the  dance  permit  it,  it  is  rarely  that  the  eye  does 
not  rest  ios(inc(ively  upon  the  countenance  and  movement!  of  this  bewitching  little  elf,  and 
her  periarraaDce  alwaya  Justifies  the  preference  given  her.  8ha  dances  with  the  abandon 
and  spHtoTawoiaaa,  though  sbs  cannot  from  her  yoDthusiune  (hat  vohiptuoos  grace  which 
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U 1^  gTeU  cJiwmiB  (be  mtmraduMer.  She  daitca -with  h«r  wba)«  «aat,  and  ber  eyes  dance 
to  keep  her  fiwl  oompiny.  It  i»  ■muring  loiee  flte  aam  Trilh  which  she  enlen  in uxbe  thing, 
sod  itill  more  solo  observe  'betray  with  which — the  dance  oTer— she  Bcknowledgee  die 
■pplaase.    With  the  eir  of  apriim  dDDDa,of  a  Pimn  Elulib,  she  (unta  her  eyei ■bom  the 

house,  having  H^ance  and  a  smile  (or  every  one,  and  maialaina  tliat  sort  orpsrpelmiled  cnrlay 
which  seems  always  sinking  and  yet  is  always  stationary  OdIlI  Ihe  curtain  shuts  her  beaming 
eyas  from  the  audience.  Nor  are  her  powers  altogether  devoted  to  herself.  She  Is  the  life  and 
soul  of  the  troop.  She  is  Hidame  Wiiss'l  tight  hand.  She  leads  the  dancers ;  sJl  tike  their 
cue  from  her.  She  is  nl  ways  in  l^nt,  ^vhen  every  dancct  when  every  figure  begins  and  enda. 
In  (be  qusint  and  spirited  JPolia  Paytanm  she  msy  be  seen  to  be  the  firel  to  start  and  ibe  last 
la  return  in  the  bewildering  walls,  at  a  velocity  and  with  an  inclinalion  of  body  that,  if  her 
own  or  her  partner's  bold  were  to  be  [dm,  would  on  all  princi^des  ol  revolving  bodies  sad 
projectile  forces  send  her  flying  head  firat  into  the  first  tier  of  bones.  F»why  rehearses  fat  Ihe 
whole  troop,  and  in  her  mode- 1  stuff  frock,  lookiog  quite  as  pretty  as  in  her  gala  dress,  goes 
throQ^i  in  the  morning  the  CTolatioa  of  each  dance,  in  such  a  manner  that,  as  lar  aa  tbe 
mosicians  are  concerned,  no  other  rehearsal  is  needed.  And  daring  the  perfbtmance  abe  is 
not  thinking  of  herself  or  Ihe  admiration  she  awakens,  but  has  her  eye  upon  her  csmpanioaS) 
and  her  attentjofa  abeoibed  by  the  genent  efi^ct  If  watched  closely  she  may  be  observed 
in  (he  most  intricate  movemenls  giving  a  sign  or  ^leatdpg  a  word  to  tbe  leader  of  Ihe  orchesira, 
or  in  some  way  controlling  ihe  liKle  crowd  around  her.  In  short,  Fahnt  FKAan  is  ibo 
DttnieuK$  Viemwiia. 

There  has  been  little  of  consegnenee  done  at  the  theatres  daring  the  past  month,  and  pro- 
bably little  will  be  done  nntit  Ihe  opening  of  Ihe  new  season.  N1BI.0  has  &i1ed  in  gellmg  (ha 
Frenoh  Company,  which,  on  acctmal  of  some  resented  gallantries  of  ils  tenor  in  New  Orleans, 
ba«  been  broken  up,  and  Ihos  we  are  deprived  of  wtol  has  been  eagerly  loc4ed  for  as  our 

Tot  Pmkch  MmiaTEE.— We  see  that  aMons.  de  Circonrt  has  been  appointed  by  the 
French  Oovernmenl  10  occupy  the  vacant  post  of  Minister  Flenipolenliary  at  Washington. 
The  name  of  this  gentleman  is  quite  unknown  to  us,  and  we  are  therefore  Ignorant  whether 
be  has  already  served  in  a  diplomatic  capacity,  or  whether  this  is  bis  debul  in  pnblic  life.  la 
any  case,  he  may  rely  on  a  cordial  welcome  from  our  govemmeol  and  citifena  generally. 
Alter  the  sQccessive  announcement  of  at  least  two  different  individuals  to  Ihe  position  of  Con- 
sul Greaeral  at  New-Vork,  lately  held  with  so  much  honor  and  popularity  by  M.  de  la  Forest, 
we  are  astonished  to  hear  nothing  of  the  arrival  of  either.  The  cause  of  tbe  delay  we  are  loll 
to  conjecture,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  il  may  arise  frooi  the  eilreme  instability  of  affaira 
at  borne.  There  seems  no  certainty,  either  in  Fnnce  or  oul  of  it,  of  a  pacific  and  regular  or- 
gauizaliOD  o(  Ihe  new  government ;  and  we  do  not  wonder  iberefore  that  appoinUneuts  la 
offioe  are  received  wilh  indifference  and  obeyed  with  small  alacrily.  It  is  impossible  Cot  the 
tMW  fimclionary  to  know  whether  he  may  not  be  recalled  even  before  he  has  time  to  aiiive 
at  Ills  new  post.  We  hear  nothing  on  every  side  but  eiprassiona  ot  strong  nnd  sincere  regret 
at  Ibe  withdrawal  of  M.  de  la  Foresi  fr<Hn  his  Consulate  ai  New- York.  He  baa  resided  so 
leng  amongst  us, and  endeared  bimaelf  by  his  affable  manners  and  his  hospitable  habits  to  so  large 
and  influeolial  a  portion  of  our  ciiiEens.that  the  unexpected  news  of  his  reliremeet  occasioned 
(hem  not  more  surprise  than  real  ehagiin.  It  is  a  matter  of  too  much  delicacy  for  us  to  cmn- 
ment  npon  at  any  lenglb,  but  we  see  no  reason  to  forbear  the  expression  of  our  opinion,  that 
the  restoration  of  M.  de  la  Forest  at  any  moment,  sooner  or  later,  to  bis  reteni  office,  will  bo 
received  with  emphatic  and  general  marks  of  pleasure  by  Ihe  citizens  of  New- York. 

We  cannot  permit  tbe  dealh  of  such  a  mna  as  Tuoius  SROvraiM  to  pass  allcgelher  unno- 
ticed. There  is  hardly  a  printing  office  in  tbe  country  where  his  aame  was  not  known,  and 
known  wilh  booor.  Fortwenlyyearshebadbeld  the  responsible  position  of  cashier  and  printer 
oTlhe  largest  and  most  prominenl  daily  journal  in  the  country,  and  was  respected  and  es- 
teemed by  all  good  men  wilh  whom  he  had  in  [hat  time  been  btonghl  in  contact.  He  was  the 
•oul  of  kindness  and  integrity.  By  hia  life  he  honored  even  the  trade  of  FutnLiii  and  the 
Al.ni,  and  his  death  received  thai  tribute  compor.'d  with  which  the  most  daailiog  lame  is 
nolbing  worth,  the  deep  and  abiding  sorrow  of  ibe  many  fiiendsbii  life  bad  made. 
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Tn  FtuiHT  AND  Bii  LiMiiLDiiii :   Bj  die  BaronaM  Enorring.    Tnuilaled  bj  Mtrj 

Howitt.     Hvper  Brotbera. 

Thu  adminible  novel,  by  an  aatboreu  who  bu  ueyi\j  acquired  a  high  npnlmtion 
imDDg  ibe  writen  of  Nortbtsni  Europe,  purports  to  be  the  Brit  of  a  serial  of  tranilatiou 
by  Mary  BowilL  II  liaHa  in  a  moat  lively  and  agreeabLa  msiiDer,  of  tbe  habiu  ud  CHI- 
lomt  of  a  bigbl;  iotaresdng  paople,  of  whom  but  little  ia  known  in  thii  coantrj. 

C.  JuLiDi  CxaAx's  CoBHEiTiKiij  OQ  the  Gallic  War;  with  Engliih  Notea,  Chtioal  and 
Eiplanatni^,  a  Lexicon,  Index,  &o.  By  Hot.  J.  A.  Spencer,  A.  H.  D.  Appletoa  & 
Co,  SOO  Brottdway. 

Thii  ia  B  Terj  excellent  edition  of  the  cooimentariaa,  and  Ihe  editor  infbrma  oi  the 
tat  a  iDoally  that  of  Oudendorp,  with  snch  varialiona  aa  a  carefat  penuni  of  olber  wri- 
len  warranted  bim  in  making  ;  mppljing  thm  from  bii  own  judgment  looh  manilaat 
oomptiDQa  as  were  cot  in  accorduice  with  the  oioal  mode  and  atyls  of  Cnsar. 

LoimiiiiGS  in  Edrofb:  or,  Skatchea  of  Travel  in  Frame,  Belgiom,  Switzerland.  Italy, 
Anatria,  Fnuaia,  Great  Brituo  and  Ireland.    By  John  W.  Coraon,  M.  D.    Harper 
Bnrtben. 
Thia  is  the  title  of  a  very  agreeable  goidping  book  on  ibe  acenea  tbat  preaented  them- 

•elraa  in  a  two  yean  tour  through  tbe  cooutriea  indicated. 

WiLi,u>,  THE  CoTTAOiB.    Bj  tbe  aotbor  of  Helen  Herbert,  or,  "  Family  Change*.' 

Harper  Brothera. 

Tbe  bme  of  tbe  popular  autbor  is  well  calculated  to  eosore  the  rapid  sale  oT  this  no  lea* 
inttnsling  work  than  othei*  already  known  to  tbe  public. 

AaasLi;  a  novel    By  Mrs.  Harsh.     New  York:  Harper  Brotbers. 

This  distinguished  writer  of  Gotion  ha*  earned  a  name  that  will  long  take  good  rank 
anong  modem  aulhon.  Good  sense  and  high  moral  aim  are  [he  characteristics  of  her 
pen,  no  leaa  tban  tbe  more  generally  regarded  attributes  of  powerful  tuid  piotnreeque  poi- 

Da.  Cbachibs's  FogTaoHocs  WoRia.    New-Vork:  Harper  Brothers. 

We  have  just  receii-ed  the  third  votome  of  tbe  "  Daily  Scripture  Beadings"of  this  cele> 
bnted  divine  and  philosopher.  We  have  oonsulted  the  preitoos  volumes  of  this  series, 
and  can  conacientiuusly  add  our  testimony  to  that  of  tiie  many,  whose  opinioDB  aecenl  to 
these  "  Pocthumoua  writiugs"  the  joint  merit  of  tbe  highest  erder  of  ichobuvLip,  with  tbe 
moat  sublime  devotion  to  the  science  of  practical  Cbrittianity. 

HuTokt  or  OoiiaBESs,  Biooiupbioal  akd  Political;   By  Henry  G.  Wheeler,  Esq. 

New-York :  Harper  Brother*. 

This  i*  an  importanl  wurk,  devoted  (o  tbe  personal  and  political  history  of  tbe  public 
men  and  tbeir  public  act*  at  the  federal  seat  of  govemment.  Asa  people,  we  areuniTar- 
■ally  inlereated  in  koowiiig  Bometfaing  about  those  who  participate  in  arbitraliDg  our  na- 
tianil  atGura,  and  the  present  work  will  be  regarded  ai  one  of  great  historic  value  and 
intereat.  ifncb  a  work  has  been  long  required,  and,  appearing  a*  it  does  under  sack 
bror^le  Mupices,  it  will  secnn  the  attention  of  all  who  regard  our  nacioatl  f  rogiiBM 
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wilh  any  iuterast,  or  vhoae  taiM  mi  ponaiti  land  ihem  to  the  letectioii  bf  norki  of 
perm lEKHl  and  tohi  v&Ine.  The  woA  ia  produced  iabewitifal  tT^le,  ami  »  emWliibed 
wilh  portniu  oflha  leading  memberi  of  Congrea.  The  volume,  we  judge,  will  bo 
daemed  indupenuble  b;  every  pditician,  «tale«ia>n  sod  lavyer. 

PRIHCiPLESOr  ZnoLoaf ,  loOchiag  the  stractare,  developmant,  diitnbaltoii  and  Hilnnl 
amiDgemeDt  of  the  raceiof  animalB,  living  and  eitieci;  nilh  Dameroas  iuaitrations,  for 
the  ma  of  ichoDli  and  college!.      B^  Louia  Aguni  mid  Aognatua  A.  Goald.    B«iati>n  i 
Gould,  Kendall  Sl  Lincolti. 
Tbia  ia  a  highly  iiilerelling  and  valoable  irork,  admirably  calculated  to  eicite  iho  at- 

teulioQ  of  the  learner,  and  lead  him  to  examine  Ihoroughly  one  o(  the  most  intereating 


SEcr-CoNTBOL ;  a  noTel.   By  Mary  Branton.     Harpei  Brolhen. 

This  Bteritng  sad  popular  novel  hag  been  embraced  in  Harper'i  aeriei  of  cheap  and  ae- 
lect  DO  veil. 

MoRQiN'a  A9TitoN03iT.    The  Practical  Book  of  Campoailiou ;  By  Ed.  A.  Morgan.    Ab- 
bott's loatilulioa.    Nen-york.    Clark,  Analin  &  Co.,  305  Broadffsj. 
■    Tbe  plan  adopted  iu  thia  work  for  iBachiog  the  elements  of  BBtroDomy,  ia  every  i*By 
calculated  to  impreu  upon  tbe  miod  of  the  loimer  thoae  leading  lade,  (he  goieraliiatiMi 
oF  which  will  aooD  became  to  him  the  aoarce  of  tbe  bigbeat  plaaaura. 

NoTiB  EirL^t^ATORT  i!>D  FRiCTiciL,  On  ibc  General  Epiatlet  of  Jamea,  Feler,  Johj  md 
Juda.    By  Albert  Bamei.     Harper  Brolhen. 
The  high  eacominms  beuowed  upon  thia  work  are  taatimouie*  to  iti  great  uiefnlneai. 

HisTORT  OF  TBEGRKtx  ALfiiiatT ;  whh  rcmarka  Oil  Greek  Ortbography  and  FronuncU- 
tioD.    By  E.  A.  Snphoclee,  A.  M.    B>  B.  Mnsaey  ft  Co..  Boalon,  Maai. 

Thia  ia  a  tkilful  ami  apparently  lacceaaful  attempt  to  dedace  from  the  moat  aotbenlie 
annfces  a  umfnrni  eystem  of  Greek  prouunciaf  ion,  and  ij  exceedingly  interettiug  for  Ito 
bisloncal  lore. 

De  Boiv'a  OoaxERcUL  Miotzini.    New  Orleana. 

Thia  valuable  wort  ia  pnbliahed  on  the  Ut  of  each  month  at  New-Orleana,  and  em- 
kracea  a  great  quantity  of  extraordinarily  naeful  matter  on  commercial  anbjeela.  Th* 
paperi  on  the  great  ataptea  of  the  aouthare  in  the  higheat  degree  intereating  and  initruct- 
ive,  aa  well  to  the  pbiloaopher  and  the  merchant  aa  the  prodncer.  Tbe  work  ii,  for  Iho 
south  and  weat,  a  highly  intereating  one. 

Hunt's  HERCBAura'  MaotiiiiE. 

Thia  well-known  and  popular  exponent  of  (he  mercantile  intereata  appsnra  promptly 
on  the  lal:  of  tbe  moolh,  and  ia  welt  aopplied  with  atatiatica]  and  other  matter  of  higb 
value.  Tbe  commercinlliteiature  of  the  country  baa  of  late  yean  made  great  progreaa,  ' 
and  it  ia  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Hunt  fur  the  rich  vein  of  ioformBtion  and  inatruction  be 
haa  opened  in  tbe  valuable  papen  contributed  upon  rabjecta  atrictly  utilitarian,  by  ableV 
and  practical  men,  wlio  otherwiaa  were  bat  liltle  given  ui  writing.  Ia  a  popttlar  maga- 
zine they  interchange  view*  and  elicit  mntual  ideaa  ihnt  are  of  vaal  benefit  to  ^le  com.  ' 
munity. 
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The  approaching  election  preaenis  TeatureB  altogether  novel  in  the  history 
r  institutions,  and  such  as  to  make  the  American  Treeman,  the  n    ' 


republican,  the  democrat  from  principle,  blush  Tot  former  fellowships.  What 
is  the  picture  presented  by  the  two  great  parties,  composed  of  the  people, 
advocating  certain  principles  of  national  goTernment,  and  by  the  two 
factions  formed  of  the  drilled  persona)  rultowers  of  disappointed  party 
leaders?  The  whig  party  on  one  hand,  have,  in  convention,  nominated  a 
leader  by  votes  of  a  majority  of  its  members.  The  democratic  party  have 
likewise,  by  a  large  majority,  named  the  man  who  best  represents  the  gene- 
ral principles  for  which  the  democracy  of  ihe  Union  have  contended  since 
the  formation  of  the  government.  In  making  these  nominations  both 
parties  have  been  governed  by  experience  in  relation  to  men;  and  both 
have,  in  that  respect,  bowed  to  the  will  of  the  people.  Mr,  Clay  has  re- 
peatedly been  before  the  people  for  their  suffrages,  and  has  as  frequently 
been  rejected.  So  perseveringly  had  the  people  placed  upon  him  the  sea) 
of  disapprobation,  that  warm  friends  and  enthusiastic  admirers  were  forced 
lo  admit  that  his  election  was  impossible.  In  like  manner  the  democratic 
parly  became  convinced  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  had  no  longer  the  confidence 
of  the  American  people  ;  and  in  the  exercise  of  their  right,  and  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  interests  of  the  party,  they  nominated  another.  This  nomina- 
tion met  with  a  full  ratification  from  the  people,  and  in  their  response  the 
triumph  of  principle  has  been  perfected.  It  has  resulted  from  the  working 
of  party  tacticB,  end  the  influence  of  executive  patronage  upon  the  elective 
franchise,  that  these  two  rejected  leaders  retain  a  number  of  personal  adhe- 
rents, instruments  of  former  intrigues,  sympathizing  in  that  "spirit  of  re- 
venge" attending  disappointed  ambition,  and  expectants,  however  desperate, 
of  future  favors,  and  these  are  now  organized  into  lawless  factions.  They 
□0  longer  represent  the  principles  of  either  party,  inasmuch  as  that  each 
has  chosen  other  men,  more  worthy  and  more  reliable  to  carry  out  their 
views.  They  are  but  the  reckless  adherents  of  men  in  utter  disregard  of 
principles,  as  regardless  of  national  welfare  as  (hey  are  determined  upon  party 
disorganization.  Nothing  can  more  clearly  demonstrate  this  fact,  than  that 
these  two  factions  draw  together  on  the  common  platform  of  abolition. 
Abandoning  all  principles,  they  coalesce  in  the  prosecution  of  the  means  of 
party  revenge  that  apparently  pre.scnts  itself  lo  both  ;  and  the  followers  o( 
day  cross  hnnda  with  the  adherent.')  of  Van  Ftiircn,  in  tlie  pret^ence  of  those 
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abolittoDistB  who  had  occupied  the  ground  before  them,  and  ihe  support  of 
whom  each  now  arrogantly  demands. 

Who  has  forgotten  the  time  whea  each  strore  so  earnesti;  to  disclaim 
and  to  disprove  for  itself  the  character  which  each  strove  so  earnesilj  to 
fasten  upon  the  other — that  of  being  abolitionists  in  spirit  and  tendency  ? 
Hence  the  rivalry  of  persecution  directed,  not  merely  against  abolilionttm, 
but  abolitioQiVfj ;  not  only  in  the  bad  enough  form  of  newspaper  violence 
and  abufee,  but  the  still  worse  one  uf  popular  violence,  which  mobbed  the 
preachers  and  lecturers,  and  burned  the  newspaper  offices  and  halls  of  dis- 
cussion, of  the  obnoxious  doctrine — doctrine  to  a  certain  degree,  indeed, 
obnoxious  in  itself,  but  still  more  obnoxious  from  the  danger  supposed  to 
exist,  that  the  whole  southern  Presidential  vote  would  go  en  masMe  against 
the  party  less  forward  than  the  other  in  this  race  of  mutual  disgrace.  The 
persecutions  of  this  character  which  attended  the  earlier  yettrs  uf  abolition- 
ism at  the  north,  gave  it  early  a  moral  vigor  and  vitality  which  started  it 
powerfully  on  the  career  of  its  destined  ''  mission,"  This  has  served,  from 
the  outset,  to  attach  to  it  the  attractive  character  of  a  doctrine,  pure,  phi- 
lanthropic, and  liberal  in  its  professed  aims,  yet  persecuted,  seemingly,  in 
tbe  worst  spirit,  and  by  the  worst  means  of  intolerance,  brutality  and 
cruelty.  These  mob  persecutions  were  equally  disgraceful  in  themselves, 
and  iujurlous  to  the  very  object  of  their  desix^n.  They  nurtured  the  in- 
fancy of  abolitionism  into  a  hardy  energy  of  youth,  to  which  every  day  was 
calculated  to  add  increased  furcc,  progress,  and  boldness. 

However  misguided  were  those  men,  and  how  absurd  soerer  the  policy 
they  pursued  #f  removing,  by  unjust  means,  what  Ihey  supposed  an  evil ; 
provoking  the  worst  consequences  of  civil  discord,  to  correct  what  at  least 
was  but  a  minor  evil  in  a  national  point  of  view,  and  none  whatever  as  far  * 
as  the  individuals  were  concerned;  it  cannot  be  denibit  that  they  were  honest, 
that  ihey  commanded  the  respect  due  to  those  who  fearlessly  svow  snd 
steadily  pursue  what  they  conceis-e  to  be  a  matter  of  conscience.  Without 
feelings  of  personal  revenge  to  gratify,  or  hope  of  reward  to  stimulate  their 
energy,  or  support  them  amid  the  obloquy  by  which  they  were  surrounded, 
they  were  steadfast  in  the  position  (hey  had  assumed.  With  what  strong 
feelings  of  disgust  do  we  turn  from  this  band  of  high  purposed  men ;  fana- 
tics though  they  are,  to  the  despicable  factions  which,  having  been  their  per- 
secutors for  years,  now  ask  of  them  to  become  (he  iitstt  uments  of  their  per- 
sonal revenge  upon  the  American  people. 

The  motives  of  those  factions  are  apparently  as  well  understood  as  their 
character  for  political  honefty  is  appreciated.  It  has  resulted,  therefore, 
that  the  abolitionists  proper  have  repelled  their  insidious  advances,  and 
refused  connection  with  the  treacherous  leaders  of  disorganising  cliques,  who 
courted  the  support  of  slavery  while  it  was  effective,  and  now  cringo  to 
its  enemies  ia  the  hope  of  more  successful  combinations.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  real  advocates  of  "  free  soil,"  and  the  honest  opponents  of  the  extension 
of  slavery  into  new  territory,  equally  repel  the  suspicious  inlercoursn  of  men 
whose  principles,  for  half  a  century,  have  been  the  support  of  alavery,  and 
in  whoae  view  expediency  alone  now  prompts  an  attack  upon  it. 

It  is  probably  the  case,  that  out  of  one  hundred  thinking  persons  in  the 
whole  Union,  north  and  south,  ninety  nine  are  most  anxious  to  get  clear  of 
slavery.  The  landholders  and  citizens  of  the  south  are  doubly  anxious  to 
discover  some  means  by  which  the  evil  may  be  removed  from  their  doers, 
because  it  is  felt  to  be  an  annually  Increasing  burden  upon  their  resources. 
From  economical  principles  it  is  becoming  more  evident  that  the  institution 
of  slavery  wdl  fall  into  ruins,  because  it  will  not  pay  Its  own  expenses.  .  Id 
fjct,  it  appears,  that  some  300,000  individuals  are  the  nominal  owners  of 
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Blavea,  who  produce  iraw  mateTial  on  which  ihemanuraclarerB  of  the  world 
mainly  depend  Tor  support.  Two^hirda  of  the  shipping  of  the  United 
States  is  employed  in  its  transportation  ;  two-thirds  of  the  importatioDs  into 
the  country,  and  the  same  proportion  of  the  national  revenue,  are  the  result 
of  its  sales  abroad  ;  a  large  capital,  and  thousands  of  operatives,  in  Neiv 
Eagland  and  elsewhere,  are  kept  employed  by  its  means;  millions  of  per- 
•ona  in  Great  Britain  are  dependent  upon  it  for  bread  ;  one-half  the  whole 
exports  of  that  country,  say  C135,000,000  out  of  t25S.OOO,liOO,  are  of  fab- 
rics wrought  from  it;  the  socceas  of  British  commerce,  and  the  stabiliiy  of 
the  British  throne,  rest  upon  the  supply  of  the  raw  material,  and  this  supply 
depends  upon  the  sucC'Ssa  with  which  a  handful  of  men  in  the  southern 
ttaies  can  employ  blacks  in  its  production.  From  the  nature  of  the  employ- 
ment, there  is  no  escape  from  il.  A  planter  wiih  his  one  hundred  slaves  can- 
Dot  r^ulate  his  business  according  to  the  emergency  of  the  year-  The 
Lowell  manufacturer  and  tho  Manchester  spinner,  each  with  his  one  hun- 
dred while  slaves,  can,  and  does,  when  trade  is  paralysed  and  goods  are  low 
inprice,  discharge  the  hands,  cut  short  all  enpensea,  and  close  the  mill, 
until  lessened  production  or  reviving  trade  shall  again  have  raised  the  price  of 
cloth  ;  be  saves  his  money ;  and  in  England  (he  dismissed  operatives  are  com- 
pelled by  the  flashing  sabres  of  the  "  friends  of  order,"  to  starve  quietly.  The 
planter  has  no  auch  resource;  if  cotton  falls  or  rises,  there  ia  no  discharge 
of  operatives — they  have  the  "  right  to  labor"  at  all  times  and  aeasoos;  aud 
when  cotton  falls  in  price  from  over-abundant  sapply,  the  only  remtdy  is  to 
aggravate  the  evil  by  making  as  much  more  as  possible,  iu  order  that  quan- 
tity may  compensate  for  depreciation  in  value.  In  a  long  series  of  years  the 
price  of  cotton  has  been  steadily  downward,*  while  the  expense  of  pri> 
(lacing  it  has  not  been  greatly  diminished.  The  result  is,  that  the  planter 
has  annually  become  poorer,  and  in  the  last  ten  years,  two  hundred  miUioju, 
have  been  lost  in  the  cotton  atatea ;  out  of  seven  crops,  a  turn  equal  to  tht  whole 
Boluenfthreetifthem,  has  beea  sunk;  that  is  to  say,  more  than  that  sum  has  been 
contributed  by  the  capitalists  of  the  north,  and  of  England,  to  make  up  the 
lasses  of  the  planters,  chiefly  in  the  production  of  cotton.  The  planter 
finds  and  feels,  that  while  he  keeps  in  operation  the  manu  fact  tires,  com- 
merce and  trade  of  the  two  nationa,  his  position  alone  is  one  of  great  hard- 
ship, danger,  and  generally  of  pecuniary  loss.  Thus,  cotton  at  this  time 
last  year  sold  in  \ew-York,  at  an  average  of  12  cents  per  )b. ;  il  now  sells 
at  6  cents,  involving  a  positive  loss  to  the  planter,  whose  expenses  are  in  no- 
wise diminished.  In  Manchester  trade  hasbecomeduU,  and  the  manufacturers 
reduce  their  expenses  by  discharging  hands:  at  the  end  of  June,  of  14,000 
haoda,  5,000  were  ori  short  time,  and  8,000  were  out  of  employ,  and  of 
course,  quietly  starving.    They  have  no  "right  tolabor."    It  is  obvious,  that 
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if  die  planter  wag  not  bound  by  the  "light"  of  tlis'blacka  "  to  labor," 
that  such  a  hll  in  cotton  as  has  now  taken  place  would  finit  one-half  at  leaal 
disoharged.  The  migration  of  the  planlers  from  the  tM  states  to  the 
fertile  lands  of  the  new.  where  the  same  expenditure  of  labor  will  produce 
more  cotton,  has  been  the  only  means  of  sustaining  the  culture ;  but  this  mi- 
gration has  cost  the  large  sum  we  have  indicated. 

This  is  H  view  of  the  case  which  seldom  presents  itself  to  the  eye  of  ibe 
citizen  of  a  free  stale.  Its  operation  may  be  illustrated  by  a  few  figures. 
Thus,  the  census  of  the  United  States  gives  the  number  of  pounds  of  cotton 
raised  in  the  several  coua:ies  of  the  states,  and  the  number  of  slaves  in 
each.  In  addition  we  have,  among  the  evidence  gathered  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  contained  in  his  report  for  ]845,  in  relation  to  the 
effects  of  a  tariff  ou  sugar,  answers  from  eminent  merchants  of  New- 
Orleans,  giving  the  quantities  raised  on,  and  number  of  slaves  attached, 
inclnding  bouse  servants,  old  aud  young,  to  both  sugar  and  cotton  eatatea  in 
Louisiana,  as  follows : 

aiiulilr  nusd.  Hanili.  Annft  per  bad. 

Sagar, Vat    119,947 ,730 30,670 B.367 

Cotton "       153,545,368 93,220 1,636 


Tbe  annua]  product  of  a  riave  is.  therefore,  4  bales  of  400  lbs.  each. 
The  average  expenses  of  a  slave  for  a  year  is  830,  or  say  *7  per  bale;  bag- 
ging, rope,  twine,  &c.,  $2.50  per  bale ;' overseer's  wages,  wear  and  tear  of 
gin,  &c.  $2.S0 ;  freight,  insurance,  commission,  and  other  charges  in  New-Or- 
retma,  S3.50.  These  items  make  a  cost  of  914.50  per  bale,  worth  now  in 
New  York  an  average  of  6  cts,  per  lb.  A  bale  of  400  lbs,  in  New-Orleans 
will  nett  3751bs.  in  New-Tork,  or  at  6  cts.  622.50,  leaving  S8, 00,  which  is 
swallowed  up  in  freight,  insurance,  commissions,  Slz.,  in  New- York.  The 
planter  is  therefore  at  the  loss  of  the  interest  on  his  capital  invested  in  land 
and  negroes,  mostly  borrowed  at  an  interest  of  8  per  cent,  per  annum,  in 
addition  to  his  household  expenses.  It  is  not  alone  the  effective  hands  with 
whose  support  the  product  of  the  plantation  is  charged  ;  it  is  also  the  young, 
the  sick,  the  infirm,  and  the  aged.  The  expense  of  each  individual  of  these 
classes  is  as  much  ssthat  of  the  effective  laborer,  and  in  years  oflow  prices  for 
the  st^le  the  burden  is  very  severe.  In  those  localities  that  border  upon  the  free 
states  many  planters  seek  naturally  to  relieve  themselves  of  this  burden, 
Snd  they  do  so  to  a  very  considerable  extent  by  nominal  salesof  old  and  in- 
firm slaves  to  traders,  who  take  them  into  the  free  states  and  set  them  at 
liberty.  It  happens,  however,  by  a  very  singular  manifestation  of  philan- 
thropy, that  those  who  are  active  in  the  cause  of  stealing  sound  and  healthy 
slaves,  discard  and  drive  back  the  toil-worn  and  aged  negro  who  has  real 
claims  upon  humanity,  because  abandoned  by  those  whom  he  has  served  in 
his  youth.  It  is  mostly  against  the  increase  of  this  class  of  helpless  blacka 
that  the  laws  of  the  western  states  against  their  ingress  are  directed. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  losses  to  which  planters  are  subjected  by  being  com- 
pelled topToduce  cotton  under  all  circumstances  must  be  productive  of  evil  re- 
sults. We  have  the  painful  evidence  of  this  in  dishonored  states  and  bank* 
rupt  institutions  throughout  the  South,  particularly  in  those  new  states  into 
which  slave  migration  has  been  rapid.  The  cost  of  producing  cotton  varies 
with  the  locality,  and  scarcely  two  planters  will  agree  in  estimates  of  actual 
cost.  The  number  of  bales  per  hand  is  put  down  at  from  4  to  7.  It  is 
generally  admitted,  however,  that  in  the  rich  lands  of  the  new  slates  cotton 
can  be  raised^at  half  tbe  cost  of  production  in  the<dd  Atlantic  states.  Thr 
natural  movement  was  therefore  for  planters  to  move  upon  the  new  lands ; 
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ud  B  combination  of  circaimtuices  occorred  to  give  this  desire  a  strong 
impulse  in  the  decade  ending  with  1S40.  In  that  period  the  popniation  o( 
the  Atlantic  Slates  decreased,  while  the  rich  bottoms  of  the  western  states 
swarmed  with  enterprising  men  engaged  in  extending  the  cotton  culture. 
This  movement  ot'  planters  and  negroes  upon  new  land  inrolved  a  Co- 
operation  of  capital  with  the  enterprises  of  the  plantera.  Without 
money  the  new  lands  could  noi  have  been  settled,  nor  could  new  states  have 
been  formed  out  of  wild  territory.  In  a  free  state,  the  hardy  settler,  with 
faia  axe  and  ride,  works  out  for  himself  a  home  and  subsistence,  until  the 
land  which  he  clears  yields  its  fruits  in  support  of  an  increasing  family.  At 
the  South  this  is  not  so.  A  planter  who,  with  50  to  lOO  helpless  and  de- 
pendent negroes,  mores  into  new  land,  must  have  in  hand  the  means  of 
feeding  them  until  hia  sugar  and  cotton  are  not  only  planted  and  raised,  but 
sent  to  market  Here,  it  will  be  seen  at  once,  is  a  wide  difference  between 
ihe  movability,  if  it  may  be  so  expressed,  of  the  population  of  the  North  ajMl 
of  tbe  South.  For  any  consideraUe  migration  to  take  place  in  the  latter  sec- 
tions, a  large  supply  of  funds  is  indispensable,  and  circumstances  furnished 
ibeae.  In  1831-2,  money  became  very  cheap  in  London,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, found  its  way  in  great  abunduice  all  over  the  world.  The  South  was 
not  slow  to  avail  itself  of  this  circumstance,  and  banks  were  started  in  great 
numbers,  on  borrowed  money.  Nearly  all  the  states  borrowed  large  sums. 
Alabuna  911,000,000;  Louisiana  «20,000,000 ;  Mississippi,  <7,.500,000 ; 
Arkansas,  »3,500,000 ;  Florida,  $3,900,000  ;--altogether  more  than  C50,- 
<HHI,000  of  state  stocks  were  issued  for  money  obtained  in  London.  This 
nxmey  was  used  for  bank  capital,  and  loaned  to  planters  and  others. 

The  mode  of  contracting  these  debta  was  for  states  or  territories  to  an- 
ihorize  the  issue  of  bonds  bearing  perhaps  6  per  cent,  interest,  and  redeem- 
able in  say  20  yeirs.  These  stocks  were  drawn  in  favor  of  some  bank,  and 
were  sold  either  in  England  or  the  north  for  money.  This  money  consti- 
tnted  the  capital  of  the  bank,  and  was  divided  among  such  planters 
as  deposited  mortgages  on  their  lands  and  negroes  at  a  certain  valu- 
ation, and  they  "were  charged  8  per  cent,  interest.  The  Union  Bank  of 
Florida,  as  an  instance,  sold  in  London,  to  Baring  Brothers  chiefly, 
t3,000,000  of  tenitorial  bonds,  which  are  now  repudiated,  because  sold  on 
terms  that  were  illegal.  The  proceeds  of  these  bonds  were  divided  among 
those  pt  inters  who  subscribed  for  stock  by  depositing  their  mortgages  ;  and 
tI,96:^,80O  WIS  loaned  upon  346,419  acres  of  land,  at  an  average  vtdue  of 
Sgper  acre,  and  $9:35,700  on  2,662 'Slaves,  at  an  average  valueof  9350,  the 
actual  v'alue  of  each  being  estimated  at  $600.  The  mortgage  of  alavesmcMV- 
over,  included  their  future  increase;  and  under  the  favorable  climateof  Florida, 
and  the  kind  treatment  which  they  universally  received,  it  was  evident,  that 
before  the  maturity  of  the  bonds,  the  number  mortgaged  to  the  bank  would 
hate  been  more  than  doubled. 

This  was  the  general  process  by  which  the  "  extension  of  slavery  "  was 
effected  ;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  securities  for  these  dishcmored 
bonds,  held  in  London  and  the  North,  are  slaves.  The  sums  borrowed 
on  public  stocks  formed  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole  amount 
applicable  to  this  settlement  of  new  territories.  In  Mississippi  the  Bank 
capital  increased  in  the  decade  from  $9511,600  to  S30,000,000,  nearly  all  of 
which,  like  tbe  Vicksburg  and  other  banks,  was  subscribed  during  the  spec- 
ulative years  at  the  North;  and  of  that  $30,000,000  nothing  now  remains 
but  mortgages  on  land  and  negroes,  a  large  portion  of  the  latter  having  been 
"  tun  "  to  Texas.  The  loans  of  these  banks  ranged  near  $50,000,000,  all 
secured  on  cotton  property.  As  an  instance.  )  0  directors  of  the  Union  Bank 
owed  it  $3,300,000,  secured  by  32,7S9  seres  land,  410  slaves,  and  1,121  bales 
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cotton.  TWii  demaKd  for  bank  capital  grew  out  or  the  migration  of  pknt- 
ers  from  the  old  stales,  many  o(  them  sons  of  oJd  planters,  taking  120  or  30 
negroes  from  the  parental  estate,  and  migrating  to  government  lands,  mortga- 
ged the  whole  to  Banks  for  capital  to  go  on  with.  The  coDsoc|uence  was, 
that  in  tlie  period  mentiuied  the  aalea  of  government  lands  iu  the  new  states 
were  immense,  and  the  slaves  doubled  u  follows : 

HUM  BED   OF   SLAV&S   IN  NEW  STATES. 

Alabinw.      Flmid*.     Arku.    LohuIuui.    UiHbiip.    TcimiH.  ToL  K(w  SUlel.  Old  filiTi*. 

1830 117.549,.  15.01 1-.   4,578.-109,588,.    65,G59.. 1 41,603.. 453,986.  .1,555,057 

1840 253,532. .25,717. .19,939. .168,452. .195,211..  183,050. .845,!I06..  1,641,449 

Iiic[Baia....l3G,003     10,70fi     15,363       53,864     1S9,953       41,456     391,930  83,393 

The  aggregate  natural  increase  of  all  the  slaves  was,  in  this  decade,  iU 
per  cent. ;  and  in  the  old  states  the  increase  was  only  6i  per  cent.  In  the 
old  northeru  slave  stales  the  result  was  as  follows  : 

I>e1.  HuTlnd.  ac.  Vtr(liii>.  ToW. 

■  1330 3.292 102,994 6.119 469,757 1,143.164 

JSM 3,605 89.737 4,694 446,987 1,116^76 

Decreaw 687  13,257  1,425  E2,770  26,288 

This  gires  an  actual  decrease  of  numbers,  showing  a  migration  of 
31ii,0dS  blacks.  The  quantity  of  government  lands  purchased  in  the  de- 
cade viae  20,133,240  acres,  in  the  stales  mentioned;  in  the  last  eight  years  it 
has  been  2,031,47  acres  only.  The  effect  of  this  waa  to  tripk  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton  in  the  new  stales,  and  to  keep  it  stationary  in  the  old,* 
while  the  United  States  consumption  has  so  progressed  as  to  exceed  iiye 
production  of  the  latter. 

It  results  from  all  these  facts,  that  what  is  celled  the  "  exlension  of 
slavery,"  or  the  migration  of  slaves  from  one  state  to  another,  generally 
northeast  to  aoiithweflt,  was  brought  about  not  alone  by  the  annexation  of 
new  land,  but  by  sinking  $200,000,000  of  foreign  capital  in  the  process ; 
and  tliis  process  has  so  far  advanced  the  cause  of  "  free  soil,"  as  lo  have 
actually  diminished  the  number  of  slaves  in  the  northern  slave  states,  pro- 
moting in  those  states  an  iucreased  anxiety  for  the  further  "  extension"  of  sla- 
very, in  order  to  make  their  own  "  free  soil."  The  newly  combined  Van 
Buren  "  free  soil  "  party  says,  "  no,  you  shall  never  he  free  states,  because 
we  intend  to  confine  slaves  where  tliey*  now  are,  and  prevent  them  from  ever 
passing  o&'in  a  southwest  direction  ;"  that  is  losay,  the  territory  of  California 
and  New  Mexico,  inhabited  by  Mexicans,  and  reputed  as  utterly  undesirable 
for  habitation,  it  is  feared  will  draw  oS*  slaves  from  Maryland,  Virffinia,  Dela- 
ware, Missouri  andKeuLncky,  and  render  them  "free  soil  states."  They  prefer 

*  Tbe  fallDBiBt  aiilr  Onm  Uk  IdUI  uinisl  cropi  of  Unilnl  tifUiH  eottsD,  <be  munber  of  ictm  oT  Und 
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"iree  snil  "  in  distant  ani)  unknown  states,  to  IVecdom  in  our  f»tile 
neighbors  ! 

'these  details,  in  relation  to  the  chier  production  of  the  slave  states,  and 
tiist  on  which  so  many  olher  interests  depend,  indicate  the  ^neral  fact  of 
the  instabililf  of  the  cotton  culture ;  that  the  positiou  of  planters  is  such 
OS  to  induce  continued  change  in  order  to  sustain  existence;  and  that  credit 
and  new  fertile  lands,  at  nominal  prices,  hsre  been  necessary  to  maintaiti  the 
blacks  in  the  "  right  to  labor."  The  same  general  facts  indicate  the  pro- 
ceas  by  which  the  institution  must  ultimately  fall  to  pieces.  The  true  pbi- 
lusopher  and  the  true  patriot  should  be  anxious  that  the  dissolution  should 
be  so  gradual  as  not  to  disturb,  in  any  degree,  the  political  relaiions  of  the 
Union,  and  to  form,  pari  pat**,  such  social  circumstances,  as  may  make  the 
ultimate  freedom  of  the  blacks  less  disastrous  to  themselves  and  burden- 
some to  the  white  population.  There  are  two  errors  industriously  propagated 
fay  the  political  intriguers  both  of  the  Clay  and  Van  Buren  branches  of  the 
Baraburaer  faction ;  the  one  is,  that  the  old  states  breed  slaves  for  sale  in  the 
new,  and  the  other,  that  white  labor  will  not  co-exiet  with  black.  In  relation  to 
the  Srst  matter,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  blacks  do  not  breed  any  faster 
in  consequence  of  the  export  of  young  ones  from  old  states  to  new.  On 
die  other  hand,  the  aggregate  increase  of  slaves  per  cent,  is  less  than  that 
of  the  whiles.  Thus  in  the  ten  years,  ending  uilh  1840,  the  increase  of 
whites  in  the  slavf  states  was  26^  per  cent,  and  of  slaves  23.8  per  cent,  only, 
showing  that  tbe  natural'  increase  of  the  latter  was  nearly  3  per  cent,  less 
than  the  former.  This  alleged  breeding  process  is,  tbeiefore,  a  chimera, 
and  no  less  so  i«  the  statement,  that  whiles  do  not  migrate  into  slave  stales. 
In  Virginia,  the  proportion  of  whites  increased  from  67.4  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  population  in  ISSO,  to  59.8  per  cent,  in  1840,  arising  from  export  of 
blacks,  and  the  increase  of  white  settlers,  mostly  farmers  irom  northern 
Slates  into  western  Virginia. 

It  is  well'kaown  that  the  immigration  of  free  whiles  into  Texas  is  very 
large,  probably  in  the  proportion  of  60  whites  to  I  black.  As  an  indication 
of  the  practical  fact  in  relation  to  the  co-existence  of  white  with  black 
i^ior,  we  may  compare  the  progrei<s  of  Illinois  with  Missouri,  which  be- 
came a  stale  in  1821.     Tbe  progress  of  the  population  is  as  follows: — 


nhitetk  Blsoki.  Whilas.  Bkoks. 

IflSO 66,S86 10.S96 -53,788 1,^23 

IKIO m,795 25,660 I5o,061 3,38* 

1340 313.8B8 59,8U 472,2-^4 3,999 

1B41 458,918 71,464 657,223 4,909 

The  admission  of  Missouri  es  a  slave  state  was  attended  by  an  excite 
ment  that  threatened  tbe  stability  of  the  Union,  and  the  cry  was  then  as 
now,  that  the  presence  of  slaves  would  keep  out  fiee  sellers.  The  result 
shows  bow  false  was  that  cry.  The  prq)ortion  of  tbe  white  population  to  the 
whde  number  of  inhabitants  was  in  18^0, 81.7  per  cent. ;  in  1840,  84.4  ;  in 
1844, 66.4  [>er  cent ;  showing  a  constant  increase  in  the  advance  of  the  white 
or  free  popaltUion,  and  convicting  of  gross  falsehood  the  assertion  that  the 
presence  of  slaves  keeps  out  white  labor.  The  true  reason  that  white 
labor  does  not  increase  faster  in  more  southern  stales,  is  the  physical  im- 
possibility. An  unacclimated  person  cannot  labor  without  imminent  risk  of 
death  from  sickness.  It  usually  requires  five  years'  residence  to  become 
acclimated  ao  as  to  labor  there  with  the  impunity  with  which  a  white  native 
may.  A  negro  does  not  require  to  remain  a  day,  or  a  week,  to  enable  him 
to  labor  in  those  parts  of  the  South  without  fear  of  the  diseases  of  the 
climate.    Indeed,  the  white  man,  whether  born  on  the  spot  or  elsewhere,  is 
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always  far  mctte  subject  to  disease  from  the  acdon  of  mnlaria  and  the  beat 
of  tlie  sun,  than  the  oegro  who  has  juat  arrited.  As  few  white  laborera 
can  afford  to  derate  five  years  to  l>ecomiag  acclimated,  a  very  limited 
number  are  templed  by  the  much  hijiher  wages,  or  other  return  paid,  (than 
at  the  North,)  to  get  their  liring  by  agriculture  in  eucb  qnu'ters.  This  i> 
a  good  and  sufficient  reason  why  the  more  fertile  portions  of  the  South 
have  failed  to  receive  a  due  share  of  Northern  and  foreign  emigration. 

In  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  Arkansaa,  &c., 
where  white  men  may  labor  with  impunity,  the  market  facilitiea  are  by  no 
means  as  good  as  everywhere  in  the  North-west,  which  is  better  supplied 
with  navigable  waters  than  any  other  interior  country  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  The  vacant  lands  of  Virginia  and  other  Southern  states,  lie  at 
points  from  whence  produce  must  be  wagoned  up  bill  aud  down  dale  from 
one  hundred  to  three  hundred  miles,  to  reach  what  may  fairly  be  termed 
the  market,  in  the  heart  of  an  ahundint  country. 

When  the  nature  of  the  country  permits  the  ingresa  of  white  labor, 
as  in  the  case  of  Missouri,  it  goes  there  without  reference  to  the  proMDce 
of  slaves. 

The  legal  slavery  which  exists  at  the  South  is  a  hardship  for  owners, 
more  so  than  for  the  blacks,  whose  physical  comforts  are  promoted  by  their 
"  right  to  labor,"  a  right  which  brings  with  it  its  disabilities,  but  which  is 
nevertheless  sought  to  be  established  by  European  philanthropists,  as  weU  as 
by  some  branches  of  the  "  free-soil"  faction  amwig  us.  The  political  disa- 
bilities which  it  imposes  ou  Southern  blacks,  are  somewhat  greater  than  those 
which  the  same  race  labor  under  at  the  North,  where  they  have  not  the 
right  to  labor.  Iti  the  latter  section  they  have  no  vote,  and  in  some  states 
not  the  right  to  settle,  and  in  state  legislatures  no  representation ;  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  they  labor  under  aocial  disabilities  to  an  extent  greater  than  at 
the  South.  In  illustration  of  this,  we  may  relate  an  anecdote,  that  within  a  few 
weeks  passed  under  our  own  immediate  observation.  As  usual  with  the 
families  of  many  planters,  the  lady  of  a  Southern  gentleman  came  North 
to  spend  the  summer  at  the  "  Springs."  She  brought  with  her  her  mulatto 
waiting  maid,  an  intelligent,  trustworthy  servant.  On  reaching  Cincinnati, 
the  lady  addressing  her  maid,  informed  her  [hat  she  was  now  free,  at  liberty 
to  come  and  go,  when  and  where  she  would.  Mary  expressed  her  thanks 
and  attended  to  her  duties.  On  the  following  morning  she  informed  her 
mistress  that  a- white  lady  had  called  upon  her,  and  asked  her  to  go  to  a 
lawyer  well-known  in  Cincinnati,  who  would  put  her  in  a  way  to  assert  her 
fVeedom.  Mary  was  grateful  for  such  disinterested  kindness,  but  informed 
her  visitor  that  she  was  already  free.  She  did  not  therefore  fall  into  the 
snare  set  for  comely  Creoles  by  duintereited  agents,  under  pretence  of  giv- 
ing them  freedom.  On  arriving  at  New- York,  her  mistress  said  one  morn- 
ing;  "  well,  Mary,  we  are  now  in  the  great  ciiy ;  as  I  suppose  you  want  to  see 
the  shows,  you  can  have  the  day  to  yourself."  Being  Utracted  by  the 
(taming  signs  of  the  Museum,  Mary  made  up  her  mind  to  go  there.  She 
accordingly  ascended  the  flight  of  stairs  and  asked  the  price,  "  Price  !  for 
what?"  said  the  door-keeper.  "  To  go  in,"  said  Mary.  "We  don't  ad- 
mit  niggers."  "  That's  very  strange,  at  borne  I  can  go  to  any  show  if  I  pay." 
"  Don't  know  about  that ;  yon  can't  go  in 'here;  just  step  aside,  you're  in  the 
way  of  persons  coming  tip."  Mary,  rather  chap-fallen,  and  withal  fatigued 
by  walking  in  a  wirm  sun,  called  an  omnibus  to  go  home.  Jehu  cracked 
his  whip,  and  informed  her  "  niggers  could  not  ride."  This  new  instance 
of  freedom  rather  increased  her  disappointment,  and  she  being  thirsty,  walked 
into  the  corner  and  asked  for  a  glass  of  soda  water.     "Don't  sell  soda 
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to  niggers,"  was  (he  reiponse,  and  Mar;  relnrned  to  ha  mioU'eM,  b<^ing 
soon  to  retom  to  the  South  where  "  niggers  are  free." 

This  uuconquerable  aTersion  of  the  North  to  hocibI  intercourae  with 
blacks,  except  is  the  capacity  of  servants,  is  a' disadvantage  that  probably 
counterbalances  to  a  very  great  extent  the  political  condition  of  the  same 
race;  and  it  is  felt  by  blacks  who  have  lived  at  the  North  to  be  by  far  a 
greater,  uid  nMire  ctHistant  evil,  than  the  faneied  ooes  arising  from  their  polit- 
ical condition  in  slave  state*.  Their  physicel  condition  in  the  latter  section  is 
BO  superior  to  that  of  the  lower  classea  in  all  other  countries,  resniting  from 
the  "  right  to  labor,"  as  to  make  amends  for  a  deprivation  of  the  right  of 
voting.  That  there  are  some  instances  of  cruel  treatment  on  plantations  is 
doubtless  the  case,  but  they  are  rare  exceptions,  and  occur  always  on  the 
estates  of  those  who,  living  at  the  Ncvth,  entrust  the  management  to  an 
overseer,  wboae  passions  are  not  restrained  by  the  necessity  of  preserving 
property.  Where  the  planter  himself  lives  upon  hia  estate,  not  oi^y  does  he 
care  heedfully  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  his  people,  but  the  family 
natarally  become  exceedingly  attached  to  those  about  them,  and  In-ougbt 
Dp  with  them." 

The  institution  of  slavery  being  from  the  operation  of  economical  caa- 
sea,  necessarily  temporary,  and  its  evils  as  wdl  as  its  advantages  and  politi- 
ul  responsibilities  confined  to  the  people  among  whom  it  exists  and  who 
choose  to  adopt  it,  the  gratuitous  malevolence  of  those  who  seek  to  distract, 
the  democratic  party,  and  loosen  the  bonds  of  our  federal  union  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forcing  upon  a  free  people  local  laws  that  may  be  adverse  to  their 
wishes,  becomes  more  marked.  That  imperial  Englnod  should  practice  such 
a  policy  in  relation  to  her  dependencies,  or  that  the  old  federalist  party 
should  advocate  it  in  this  country,  would  not  be  matlet  of  surprise  in  this 
age  of  the  world ;  but  how  great  is  our  astonishment,  when  we  find  not 
only  self-styled  deftiocrats,  but  of  all  former  members  of  that  party  Martin 
Van  Buren,  becoming  the  instrument  of  this  anti-republican  treason.  That 
he,  of  all  other  men,  should  make  an  oppressive  interference  with  the  local 
rights  of  a  distant  people  the  means  of  again  forcing  himself  before  the 
pet^le  as  a  candidate  for  ofGce,  affords  fi"solemn. warning  to  the  people  how 
litey  place  confidence  in  men.  How  have  the  democratic  party  clung  to 
and  honored  that  man  !  How  hare  credulous  and  trusting  men  reposed 
con6dence  in  his  honor  and  faith  in  his  statements,  and  how  miserably 
have  they  been  deceived !  As  an  indication  of  the  position  occupied  by 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  we  extract  from  the  columns  of  this  Review,  soon  al^erthe 
Convention  of  1844  :' 


*  Tbe  foUowJag  louohint;  note  would  scarcely  be  inufrined  to  bs  the  deacription  of  the 
demlh  of  ■  aUt'e,  by  Lha  ovroBr  of  fauodreda,  Bnil  a  mosl  esliniable  licly ; 
From  a  Soutkim  Mother  to  her  Daughter. 

Well,  my  darlinir,  I  wrote  yoa  a  cheerful  letter  yealenlay,  becaiue  1  conid  not  bear  to  pain 
\'aar  kind  heart.  But  evil  tidiuo*  take  "  tbe  wioga  of  the  wind,"  and  as  you  will  hear  them, 
I  think  ii'd  beal  to  lell  yoti  myaclf. 

On  Tueadny  we  buried  our  boy  Nelson ;  you  can  well  imnginB  mv  Hormw  and  di^ireim     Ii 
has  been  s  deep  and  bitter  (rial  to  me.     Ood'has  ^ven  me  sire 
there  waa  a  fire,  and  he  worked  at  Ihe  en^e,beciuDo  exhauati 
cold  water,  it  waa  suppusrd. 

He  bad  every  aid  of  Ihr  beat  physiciana,  and  all  tliat  care  and  kinclne 


alaa,  il  waa  of  aa  avail.    The  poor  fellow  breathed  hia  laal  breath  m  eleven,  Iree  from  pain. 
The  phyaiciana  made  a  poal  matlem  exnminatlon,  and  found  he  hud  ruptured  a  bloud-veasel 
■  ■  ■   ^     •      -      -•'-'-     '  laih.     If   Ihey  had  consiillcd  me,  I  could  not  have   given   permis' 
E,  perhapa,  they  did  so,  fur  no  human  aid,  we  now  know,  ceold  have 


which  liad  caused  hi?  death.     If   Ihey  h 

sion.     Bulil  waa  fori  unsle,  perhapa,  they  i      .   ,  ...,      . 

«aved  him.     Oh !  my  child,  this  has  beea  a  great  affliclioa  la  yoor  poor  mother,  and  il  Vf 
more  drexUul  because  you  were  uol  here  to  comTorl  m~ 
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wmiM  dMln  ta  dapractU  tbo  rMolirtioD  bahu  hinMelfkraired)—ie  it  likely  dut 
In  nny  Ctrm  or  e,%\>-icKi  he  irill  erer  allow  Umtelf  to  lie  agnio  dtanrn  forth  from  a 
r«tirp|nnnt  amplj'  iiruviiixd  wllh  all  [he  clemant*  of  domestic  bnjipim^es,  iolo  aoy 
funlior  ar.\\ia  |iHrlicJ|mtiiin  ia>polttical  ankira.  I'osteritj  niR^  be  eaid  to  have  now 
Wui  fur  him.  e*un  whiln  yet  io  the  prime  of  nowen  sbnndant  to  enm  for  their 
pOMrmuir  another  fams,  no  leH  honorable  tbao  that  which  n  life  of  patriotic  public 
M-rrkie  ha*  already  mnde  his.  ARtrath  may  now  be  apoken  of  him.  alike  t^  friend 
Hi)  fu*.    'J'u  tha  latter  he  ia  no  Imifitr  an  objeot  of  dread  vt  of  partisao  aniiiioaity. 

"  Noma  of  Mr,  Van  Uureo**  oppooentt  ha*a  urged  against  bim  the  charge  of 
firKwinu  forward  ujion  Uie  demucrnlic  party  for  it<  re-DoiiiiuatioD.  On  such 
jii(l|i"a  III*  MiaKuun  Ixttor.  Wii'iTi  we  A-nmo  fo  Aar«  expressed  the  siacereat  aenti- 
lliiiiili  of  hi«  hnnit.  <li«amwing  any  such  desire,  and  decliiring  hia  detennitiRtion  not 
to  allow  lilnnaina  to  bn  made  iiny  □(Tension  of  discord  in  his  party,  is  wholly  ^rowD 
away,  Yat  nnnr  wa«  Irnpatation  more  nnjuet.  Moat  of  our  renders — all  indeed 
but  II  very  ftw— will  tiaw  recsiTe  the  iatalligeace  for  the  Gnt  time,  that  dtar  his 
dafaat  In  IMU,  be  wat  oal^  prevented  by  tbeearoaat  reiDotutrwceaof  his  frienda, 
fniiii  makluga  aimilar^xwilivf  on^^naf  uti/Ju^mica/ na  he  has  now  made.    *     * 

"  Uiit  enuiiab.  It  is  time  dow  to  tiira  over  the  leaf  ia  the  liook  of  eTente.  on 
Wbirli  we  (lonreai  lliiit  we  have  found  a  grateful  but  melancholy  sati^factinn  in 
tbuD  Tor  a  brief  while  lingering;.  It  is  time  to  a&y  ■'  Good  Night  to  Marmioo  V 
We  tako  lonrn  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  from  tha  atage  ot  political  atTnin,  with  eraotiotia 
which  shrink  fVom  public  utterance.  Other*  may  hasten  to  the  mono  tain- tops  to 
Walt  in  eager  Imiwtience  fbr  the  first  ray  of  the  mortiing's  daWn ;  we  are  reluctant 
,to  withdraw  our  gHKe  of  reverential  homage  and  admintaoD,  from  the  gbu'ins 
atrenming  over  the  departore  of  die  aiaking,  the  Bituken  sua  of  the  day  now  forever 
]Mat." 

f^urti  wore  the  nniyeTsa!  sentiments  indulged  by  those  trnsting  men  who 
oniHP  In  personal  onntact  with  Mr.  Van  Buren,  who  regarded  him  u  the 
bttnored  of  the  Aniorican  people.  These  riews  in  regard  to  Mr.  Van 
Buren  were  pnt^Ttnined  in  common  with  the  fbHowioo  sentiments  in  rela- 
lioi)  to  fVof  soil,  ountiiued  in  the  same  number  of  this  Review : 

"  tr,  on  the  other  luiad,  that  experimant  {aoDeiation  of  new  soil)  shall  nof  prove 
aucri'Mful,  to  aa  to  di^proie  the  aasertod  possibility  of  the  co-existeoce  of  the  two  . 
«ce»  and  two  rtilora,  side  by  sid«,  on  the  same  soil,  in  a  relslion  of  freedom  nod 
e«)tiHlity  of  i^hti,  Itnw  i-an  any  of  the  friends  of  either  desirf  to  keep  them  foret- 
bly  (K-nl  U|i  within  the  liiiiitii  where  every  dav  is  tending  faster  and  fiisler  to  fer- 
nieiit  the  ilMN-nrtlaiil  element*  into  a  msult  which  ibr«atBiis  to  be  the  dasolatioo  of 
hub— Inatead  of  opening  this  safety  valre  by  which  the  oDiioga  f«por  may  paaa 
ntf  h«rntle«*ly  and  insensibly? 

"  CrawU,  tlteu,  your  population  iatn  tbe  Sonlbem  stales  as  yan  nay.  ta]Ndlf 
and  wiihMil  liNsr.  Toxes  will  i^n  U-fbre  it  as  an  outlet,  and  slavery,  retiriag  fiMM 
the  MeMte  and  Suulhera  Stales  <£  the  present  coofederacy.  will  find  for  a  time  a 
rraling  ptsee  lb*re.  But  onlrhra  lime.  For  the  iTTemsiUe  lawcf  popalntian. 
wliirh  tli?cn^<^  ibal  ia  a  deosrlr  peouted  region  elarefy  afaall  coaoe  to  exiet.  will 
i>manct|^lv  IVxas  in  her  turn,  and  the  nesra  will  (hen  pa^s  to  a  bod  vf.  political 
(Weikun  am)  aerial  ilitiiity  uihter  a  tenial  sky-  Ht  triit  pmit  wiAcMI  riril  amrm!~ 
tim,  ti%.iimtiii  mt  J.-itisa,-  ■^■f  ta  Kis  fytA.  As  hi;^  btior bectMnes  le^nd  less 
Talwable^  enMiK-(|'*tK>a.  a  fra^nat,  |it\>]:Tv«sive.  at  hut  vniiersal.  will  pass  bim 
("ifr  the  Minbem  hirler  t»  his  moiT  •[-pn>|-nal«  bom*  in  Mexko  and  the  stales 

What  SAW  iik>  wne  find  aftiN  a  lapse  of  Smit  liitle  years.  Tius  Ur.  Vaa 
Bumk.  Ike  boAtmd  of  the  d-emocrstk  i^ariT,  whi<«a  bo  cirr«BKta»c«s  wvt* 
i^t-r*  ai*i>i  ivi  driw  £<(ih  iti  th?  [s'iuttA!  aims  ■"  i«  mt  (i*ni  or  cipacitr."  » 
b<v><«M>  the  i^t^ft  i^)~  a  jo«al  w<'ii.>o  iil  whifs  •■<]  t^csunioci^xs  U  ix>9oee 
thtitw  ?»'*■  i-4"";'i5M',-^s;»iies  inM  t»ew  irtriwrie*  "  ihn  t:*  wm»««  •«;>- 
OMtien  bi^iv  adi>'.v4l^  t  VTlut  a  lessua  b  ben  t:>4'  p.xUic^  ^inesn  !  How 
Mtv  wv.  tbw  ftev'tvV'.  t»  l^tem  tK«  MM  ft^tiustH  sS^iii  fenw  9»ln«c^ 
(tv^tts ;  tW  tW  f«.«iifsf*i»  til"  pi>««r  ^"ttlii  !*iT¥  a  dfste  so  es^v«n«ab*e. 
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diat  DO  c<»isideratioi],  locJal,  political,  or  patriotic,  con  restrun  the  bbdlj 
Hmbitious  froni  agais  attempting  to  grasp  even  at  its  riiadow.  Mi.  Van 
Barea  again  thrusts  himself  forward  even  on  the  ground  of  a  geographical 
dlTJsion  of  party,  of  a)i  others  the  least  effective  for  popular  triumph,  and 
the  most  dangerous  to  our  federal  union. 

The  policy  of  thoae  who  seek  to  create  geographical  division  in  the  parlv 
ii  precisely  that  which  Washington  iudicated  would  he  that  of  badly  ambi- 
tioDB  men,  viz. : 

"  Id  contemplatiiif!  the  causes  which  may  disturb  our  Union,  it  occurs  as  matter 
(rf' serious  coDcm-N,  that  any  ground  should  have  bean  furaiahed  for  cherncteriziDg 
parties  by  geographical  discrimi nation  ;  nortliem  and  loulhem,  Altanlic  and  veslem, 
wbeuce  daigrting  men  may  endeavor  to  excite  a  belk/  Aat  there  is  a  real  difference 
oriocHi  interests  and  views.  One  of  the  exotdienit  of  partif  to  acquire  infiufnee 
mthin  particular  dislrictaif,  to  vdtrepreaeat  uie  opinion*  and  aims  of  other  diatricti." 

"When  Mr.  Van  Buren,  in  his  "spirit  of  revenge"  against  the  American 
people,  souglit  to  promote  disunion,  his  agents  and  organs  pursued  that 
identical  pdicy  of  "miarepresentiiig  the  opinion  and  aims  of  other  dis- 
tricts." The  daily  press  is  filled  with  denunciation  of  ihe  bncied  attempli  of 
slave  holders  to  "keep  freemen  out  of  the  territory,"  and  numberless  other 
fabrications  not  worthy  of  being  recounted.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  this 
union  of  whiggery  with  Van  JBurenism  is  by  no  means  a  new  one,  nor  is 
Ur,  Van  Buren  its  originator  ;  he  has  not  even  the  merit  of  originating  the 
treason  he  is  prosecuting.  In  1804,  Thomas  JeiTerson,  writing  to  Gideon 
Granger,  described,  with  a  pencil  of  tight,  the  party  and  its  frauds,  which 
Mr.  Van  Buren  has  now  revived  for  the  gratification  of  his  own  malevo 
lence — as  follows: 

"  In  (wnr  last  converaation  ynu  mentioned  a  federal  scheme  afloRt,  of  farming  a 
CDaiitian  between  the  federalLats  and  repubhcans,  of  wbat  they  call  the  seven  eaat- 
era  states.  The  idea  was  new  lo  me,  and  after  time  for  reflection  I  bad  no  oppor- 
CDDJt;  of  conversingwith  joa  again.  The  federalisU  know  that  eo  nomint  they 
ore  gone  forever.  Their  object,  tfaerofore,  is  kou>  to  Telvm  lo  pouter  under  some 
oOier  form.  Undoubtedly  they  have  but  one  means,  viMch  w  to  divide  the  rgmt- 
licani.  join  the  minority,  and  barter  wirh  them  for  the  cloak  of  their  namn.  1  say 
join  Ihe  mtTu/riCy.  because  Ihe  majority  of  the  republicans,  not  needing  them,  will 
not  buy  them.      The  minon'fy,  having  no  oAer  meant  of  ruing  the  majorily,  unU 

S'm  a  price  far  auxUiaTia,  and  that  price  muit  be  principle,  it  is  true,  that  the 
leraliflts,  neoding  their  uurobera  also,  rouat  also  give  n  price,  aad  principle  is  the 
coiB  they  Pinst  pay  in.  Thus  a  bastard  system  of  federo-repablicanistn  will  rise 
no  the  ruins  of  the  true  principles  of  our  revolution.  And  when  this  party  is 
tanned — who  will  conscllute  the  majority  of  it,'  which  mnjoriCy  is  then  to  dictate  T 
Certainly,  the  federalists.  Thus  their  propoaitioo  of  putting  themselves  into  gear 
with  the  republican  minority,  is  exactly  like  Roger  Shermau's  proposition  m  add 
Connecticut  to  Rhode  Island.  The  idea  of  forming  seven  eastern  states  it,  mort' 
wer,  dearly  to  form  the  bant  of  a  teparation  of  the  Union.  Is  It  poasible  that  raal 
repoblicans  can  be  gulled  by  such  a  bait  I  And  for  what  1  What  do  they  wish 
that  they  have  not  1  Federal  measares  1  That  is  impossible.  Republican  mea- 
raras  I  Have  they  them  not  1  Can  any.  one  deny,  that  in  a II- important  quealions 
of  principle,  republicanism  prevails  ?  Bd7  no  thky  want  that  THiiia  inui- 
TiDUAL  wiu.  SHALL  oovERK  TBE  MAJOKITT  ?  They  may  purchase  the  gratilics- 
tioD  of  this  unjust  wish,  for  a  little  time,  at  a  great  price ;  but  the  federaliits  must 
not  have  the  passions  of  other  men,  if,  after  getting  thns  into  the  seat  of  power, 
they  salfer  themselves  to  be  governed  by  their  minority.  This  minority  may  say, 
that  whenever  they  relapaa  into  their  own  principles,  diey  will  quit  them,  and  draw 
the  seat  from  nndarthem.  They  may  quit  them,  indeed  ;  but  in  the  meantime, 
all  the  venal  will  have  become  associated  witii  iham,  and  will  give  them  a  majori^ 
tufficicDt  to  keep  them  id  place,  and  to  enable  them  to  reject  the  heterogeneooa 
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friends  by  wbote  Bid  thof  got  tgaln  into  power.  I  caooot  be]ioTe  any  portion  of 
the  real  ropubliouu  will  enter  into  tbit  trap;  and  if  they  do,  I  do  not  believe  they 
can  cany  with  them  the  dibm  of  tbeir  Btates.  advaoeiag.  to  steadilf,  as  we  B«e 
tham,  ta  an  udlod  of  principle  with  their  breibren.  It  will  be  found  io  this,  as  in 
uU  other  similar  cases,  that  crooked  schemes  will  end  bj  orerwhslmini;  their  au- 
thors and  condjutors  m  disgrace  ;  and  that  he  alone  who  walks  strict  and  upright, 
and  who.  in  matters  of  oplnioo,  will  be  contented  that  others  shoold  be  as  free  as 
himself,  and  acqidace  vAen  hi*  opinion  u  fairly  overruled,  will  attaie  hU  object  in 
the  end.  And  that  this  may  be  the  conduct  of  us  all,  I  olTer  my  aiocere  prayara, 
as  well  aa  for  yoni'  health  and  happineaa.  ■'  Thomab  JBrreaaon." 

Agaia,  in  1833,  when  this  identical  question  of  "  free  soil,"  convulsed  the 
Uuion,  the  immortal  sage  wrote  to  Lafayette,  as  follows : 

"  Od  the  eclipse  of  federalism  with  as,  although  not  its  extinction,  iCa  leaders 
got  up  the  Missouri  question,  under  the  false  fi-out  of  lessealog  the  measure  ot 
slavery,  bat  with  the  reoi  view  of  pradueing  a  geographical  di»iaion  of  parties, 
irhich  might  insure  them  the  aext  President.  The  people  of  the  north  went 
blindfold  into  the  soare,  followed  their  leaders  for  a  while  with  a  zeal  truly  monJ 
and  laudable,  until  they  became  sensible  that  they  were  injuring  instead  of  aiding 
the  real  iutereata  of  the  slaves — that  tiiet  had  SEEtf  used  herelt  as  tools 
-FOR  EL  EOT  I  ON  EG  Kino  PUKPOSES  :  Bud  ikot  tnck  of  hypocrisy  then  fell  aa  quickly 
SB  it  bad  been  got  up." 

The  arm  of  Jefferson  yet  reaches  from  the  grave  to  strike  these  revivers 
oftheold  federal  scheme  of  disunion. 

The  entire  attempt  to  dictate  to  the  people  of  another  territory  lawin 
which  they  have  no  voice,  and  on  ,a  subject  confessedly  without  the  juris- 
diction of  the  federal  governoient  in  old  states,  is  at  war  with  republicanism 
as  well  as  with  our  institutions.  The  genius  of  our  union  is  self-government, 
and  yet  northern  men  who  caH  themselves  republicans  ate  bent  upon  forcing 
npon  a  distant  people  a  municipal  law  without  their  consent  or  repie- 
sentation.  The  thirteen  old  stales  were  all  slave  states,  and  each  exercised 
the  right  of  establishing  or  aholishing  slavery  of  its  own  free  will.  It  is  now 
urged  that  upon  this  question,  in  relation  to  which  old  states  are  individually 
sovereign,  new  stales  shall  be  shorn  of  their  sovereignty,  and  that  they  shall 
exist  in  a  state  of  vassalage  to  the  northern  states.  The  people  of  territories 
are  in  every  reject  entitled  to  seir-government,  yet  the  policy  hitherto 
pursued  has  been  to  govern  them  aa  if  they  had  no  voice  in  the  matter.  The 
control  of  territottea  has  formed  a  part  of  the  pernicious  patronage  of  the 
federal  government,  which  has  rewarded  partisans  by  appointing  them  to 
office  over  our  colonies,  and  paying  them  from  the  federal  treasary,  which 
process  has  been  the  proline  source  of  misgovernraent  and  corruption. 
The  obvious  remedy  for  this  is,  to  allow  the  people  of  the  territories  their 
inherent  right  of  self-government,  to  appoint  people  from  among  them- 
selves to  administer  such  laws  as  they  may  find  it  necessary  to  make ;  while 
the  expense  of  their  support  will  then  become  at  once  the  check  upon  too 
much  legislation.  Such  laws  as  are  in  strict  acci^dance  with  the  will  of  the 
people  will  then  only  find  being,  and  who  has  a  right  to  demand  any  other  T 
As  wehaTCsaid,  the  people  of  Missouri  adopted  slavery  probably  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  the  north  sought  to  deprive  them  of  their  inalienable  right 
to  do  so.  Had  the  question  never  been  started,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
slavery  there  would  long  since  have  ceased  to  exist ;  as  it  is,  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  it  will  be  abolished.  We  have-shown  that  in  ali  directiona 
slavery  is  becoming  more  unprofitable,  and  all  that  prevents  it  from  ceasing 
where  it  has  already  become  ao,  has  been  the  injustice  which  seeks  to  de- 
prive the  American  race  of  rights. 
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ToAe  EdiloToftke  Dtmoeratie  Rivita : 

I  hare  complied  with  gnat  plewure,  Mr.  Editor,  with  jmir  request  to  nuuBck  taj 
pfrt-fetdlU,  and  to  collect  for  pablication  la  the  "  Demoontic  Beview"  die  Ksttered  >tm1 
alnmet  ibrgottm  leiTea  of  my  livrelling  jonnial,  which  oontaJD  the  remiDiscencea  of  11)7 
Tint  tn  Ham  some  three  yean  >ince.  The  grand  and  Mlemn  erents  of  which  FraDoebu 
to  nnezpeotedly  become  the  theatre  tbeae  laM  few  montha,  aod  the  oonnequeiit  ohangs 
in  the  hitherto  melaacfaolj  Ibrtmies  of  Prince  Lonia  NapoleoB,  invett  ticee«arity  STsry  item 
of  hifonnation  loucfaiDg  him  with  additional  islerait  and  importance.  I  tee  no  reuon  to 
ibe  vrorid,  then,  why  my  recollections  of  thia  diatiagiUBbed  peraraage,  that  faaTe.  at  leoit. 
the  merit  of  fidelity,  ahoTild  be  wiAheld,  and  the  lees  id,  that  neitbn  here  nor  in  Htunpe 
doei  Ihem  eiiat  any  knowledge  at  all  correct  either  of  his  intellect,  character,  or  opin- 
iniu.  Hia  conduct  and  acta  have  nnfnrtanately  given  riiie  to  much  well-fonnded 
prqndice,  wlucb  his  enemiea.  with  malioioui  zeal,  have  employed  greatly  to  hia  dind- 
lantage  ;  but  had  either  droimutaneea  or  Ub  inelinatian  iavored,  it  waa  at  all  time*  in  hia 
power  to  diapel  the  thick  cloud  of  oalnmniea  which  have  lor  yeara  hnng  over  hia  reputa- 
tirm,  and  to  have  atepped  forward  and  vindicatad  in  pnblk  eateem  at  leaat  the  heavieat 
portiun  of  the  accuwtiona  against  him.  In  the  record  I  have  preaervedafhlaremarka,il  will 
be  leen  that  tfaeirrrcl  kulort/  of  tbeaRairat  Boulogne ia  for  the  first  time  given  to  the  pub- 
&  of  Europe  and  of  thia  country,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  e^ionerate  Prince  Loaia  eDdi«ly 
rimnall  chnrgea  of  improvidence  or  folly.  Not  to  detain  yon,  air,  any  longer,  I  will 
DHirely  explain  that  the  following  pagee  were  intended  originally  to  appear  in  a  book  I 
medilate^nibliahing  on  France,  and  I  parpoaely  indnlged  in  a  tullneaa  of  detnil  meant  to  it- 
Instnls  the  condition  of  that  conntiy,  and  that  would  have  been  appropriate  enough  there, 
bat  may  be  tireaoms  hi  the  more  aanten^ona  columns  of  a  magazine.  They  are  written, 
too,  with  an  abandon  that  waa  at  that  epoch'  very  characteriatic  of  my  atjle,  but  in  which 
nuEnrer  IBBts  now  sees mach  to  diaapprore.  Toventure  on  alteratiunathat  I  mightdeem 
neceaaiiry,  would  eipoae  me,  in  alt  pmbabilily,  to  the  labor  of  writing  it  entirely  anew; 
Bwi.  therefore,  I  hand  it  over  to  you  "  with  all  itn  imperfectioiui  nn  ita  head,"  to  do  ¥rith 
it  even  aa  you  wilt,  with  a  atrong  recommendation  to  the  mercy  of  cnlica,  and  ihe  kind 
CDosderstioii  of  yoiir  readora.  Hemrt  Wmorr. 


PlIKGE  KIPIIEON  10UI8  BSXIFIKTE. 

In  passing  from  Philadelphia  to  New-York  in  the  aummer  i>r  1845,  just 
preTious  to  my  departure  foi  Europe,  I  stopped  at  the  really  princely 
residence  of  the  late  Joseph  Bonaparte,  ex-King  of  Spain,  to  tniike  mu 
adieux  to  its  present  owner,  the  young  Priaet  dt  Miuignaao,  who,  having 
inherited  this,  along  with  other  valuable  property  in  ihis  cotinlry,  from  his 
grandfather,  had  just  arrived  from  Italy  to  take  possession. 

The  few  brief  hours  to  which  I  wad  limited  sped  rapidly  in  the  gay 
,  society  of  my  aSable  host,  and  hia  inlelligeiit  companion,  M.  Maillard,  and 
we  had  barely  time  to  glance  at  the  numberless  and  splendid  objects  of  art 
and  cariosity  which  embellished  this  luxurious  mansion,  when  a  servant  an- 
nounced the  approach  of  the  New-York  train. 

As  1  was  hurrying  away  the  Prince  remarked,  "  You  are  going  to 
France;  why  not  make  an  effort  to  see  ray  unfortunate  cousin.  Prince 
Louis.  Me  will  be  glad,  lam  sure,  to  meet  an  old  acquaintance,  and  I  should 
be  delighted,  on  your  return,  to  receive  personal  tidings  of  his  health, 
which,  I  am  distressed  to  learn,  i^  aadty  derangod  by  bis  iinprisoninvot.     If 
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you  shoald  succeed,  tell  liim    ••••••    And  say  also  that  roy 

best  wishes  are  with  him." 

I  relate  this  simple  circumstance  because  it  eJtplains  in  a  word  why 
I  formed  a  resolution  on  the  instant  to  get  an  interior  view  of  the  Citadel 
of  Ham,  if  such  an  enterprise  should  prove  at  all  compatible  with  the  rery 
rigid  notions  of  political  seclusion  eoterlained  b;  Louis  PbilUppe  and  bis 
ministers.  During  my  stay  in  London  I  mentioned  my  project  to  sev- 
eral friends  of  Prince  Louis,  who  tliougbt  the  idaa  rather  quixotic,  as  tba 
gOTernment  suffereil  no  relations  of  any 'sort  to  be  kept  up  with  the  lone 
captive  of  Ham.  The  laie  well-known  refusal  to  allow  one  of  his  family, 
sojourning  by  permission  fur  a  few  days  at  Paris,  to  visit  bim,  was  sug- 
gested as  a  proof  of  the  impracticability,  if  not  absurdity,  of  my  hopes. 
There  was  one  individual,  huwerer,  whose  views  were  more  sanguine,  and 
I  was  naturally  more  disposed  to  coincide  with  bira;  but  there  were 
better  reasons  still  to  rely  on  whatever  advice  he  gave.  I  am  speak- 
ing of  the  far-famed  Count  Alfred  d'Orsay,  whose  reputaljon  is  spread  over 
the  fashioDible  world  of  Europe  and  America,  but  whose  real  merits  soar 
much  beyond  the  frivolous  accomplishments  which  have  given  him  such 
wide  celebrity.  To  be  celebrated  at  all,  no  matter  by  what  means,  be  they 
high  or  low,  elevated  or  vulgar,  talent  I  consider  is  indispensable;  and 
to  obtain  the  social  position  held  at  one  epoch  by  a  Beau  Brummell,  and 
at  a  later  by  a  Count  d'Orsay,  nothing  short  of  mental  superiority  of  a  high 
cast  is  requisite.  This  idea  is  fully  supported,  at  all  events,  in  the  present 
instance,  for  I  have  seldom  in  any  rank  cf  life,  or  amongst  the  higher 
grades  of  employment,  encountered  intellectual  qualities  of  rarer  excellence 
than  those  which  distinguish  a  man  chiefly  known  in  the  light  of  a  vain 
"  cnrpet-k night."  An  elegant  and  fascinatiug  man  of  the  world  he  un- 
doubtedly is.  An  adept  in  dress,  easy  in  manners,  accomplished  in  the 
conventions  of  the  drawing-rooui — a  science  apart,  made  up  of  the  dictates 
of  good  breeding  and  the  requirements  of  etiquette — fertile  in  couversa- 
tion  and  of  briiliaat  wit,  the  Count  d'Orsay  is  certainly  well  qualified  to 
realise  our  visionary  Ideas  of  that  paragon  whom  the  poet  deacribes  as  , 
"  the  mould  of  fashion  and  the  glass  of  form."  These,  however,  are  rather 
the  Endowments  which  would  ser.ure  him  preeminence  in  the  country  of 
his  birth;  for  France  is,  par  excellence,  the  land  of  society,  and  to  succeed 
there  grace  of  manner  and  charms  of  mind  are  indispensable.  But  in 
England  the  case  is  very  different;  and  Count  d'Orsay,  with  all  his  saiwiV 
/aire,  would  never  have  reached  the  position  he  has  held  far  so  many 
years  unrivalled,  without  an  equal  skill  and  proficiency  in  those  ruder, 
but  still  manly  accomplishments,  which  constitute  the  basis  of  hia 
English  popularity.  The  best  rider,  most  daring  sportsman,  the  skilful  bet- 
ter, the  inimitable  shot,  the  unrivalled  sparrer,  these  are  the  merits  towering 
in  English  eyesand  which  have  made  hia  name  so  long  in  England  familiar  as 
« household  word.  Of  later  years,  abandoning  these  grosser  occupstions, 
he  has,  with  that  well-poised  <^ort  which  never  falls  short  of  its  mark,  and 
vhich  explains  bis  marvellous  success  in  all  he  has  undertaken,  given  him- 
self wholly  up  to  art,  and  his  productions  in  painting  and  ststnary  have  * 
already  thrown  the  world  of  taste  in  commotion,  and  are  buildiRg  him  up  a 
TepuCalion  which,  if  less  sounding  than  that  he  hns  hitherto  enjoyed,  is  infi- 
nitely more  enviable.  But  to  me  the  attractive  feature  of  Count  D'Orsay's 
character  lias  always'been  what  the  promiscaous  world  he  lives  in  knows 
nothing  about,  and  that  is,  his  cultivated  and  aspiring  intellect,  which,  in 
depth  and  keenness,  is  adequate  to  the  comprehension  of  the  grandest  ques- 
tions, and  capable  of  estimating  them  sccurateiy  in  Ibeir  nicest  details. 
Hia  knoyledge  of  men  and  things  is  extensive  and  rare,  and  his  criticisms 
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mtr&ow  with  point  and  finau.  It  is  little  imspned  by  the  giddjr  crowd 
■round  bim  whose  dullneu  k  enlifened  bj  hia  wit,  that  the  show;  man  of 
faahioD  is  a  studious  thinker  tnd  careful  writer ;  and  that  the  momeats  of 
leisure,  stolen  from  the  gay  dissipations  of  the  London  world,  have  been  de- 
voted 10  the  record  of  his  impressions  on  life,  numbering  aome  seven  vol- 
umes of  manuscript.  Their  merit  may  be  inferred  from  the  glowing  praise 
bestowed  by  Lord  Byron  on  his  travelling  Journal,  written  when  only  20 
years  of  age.  In  a  word,  Count  D'Oraay  may  be  esteemed  beyond  coni' 
parison,  the  admirable  Crichtou  ofiheday,  andl  have  cheerfully  allowed  my- 
■elfto  ruD  into  this  digression  concerning  this  remarkable  person,  as  so  ea- 
viable  a  chance  may  never  offer  to  give  the  result  of  many  years'  observa- 
tion of  a  character  variously  interpreted,  and  little  understood. 

It  may  be  supposed,  then,  that  his  judgment  has  always  been  held  by  me 
in  high  esteem,  and  in  all  matters  of  small,  or  of  greater  pith,  there  was 
no  one  whose  counsel  I  would  receive  with  more  consideration.  He  was 
sn  old  and  much  attached  friend  of  Prince  Louis,  and,  therefore,  of  all  per- 
sons, just  the  one  to  decide  me  on  the  feasibility  of  my  proposed  visit  to 
Ham.  I  consulted  hiro  at  once,  and  in  his  off-hand,  racy  manner,  he  re- 
plied instantly  :  "  That's  a  good  idea  of  your?.  Yea,  go  and  see  Prince 
Louis,  and  give  him  the  ttirongest  aHsuraiicea  of  our  unabated  interest  in 
his  welfare.  Say  how  much  his  numerous  and  powerful  friends  in  London 
deplore  the  wretchedness  of  such  an  imprisonment,  but  to  be  of  good  cheer, 
as  we  leave  no  opportunity  untried  to  shorten  his  sorrows,  since  it  is  jnhap- 
pily  ont  of  our  power  in  any  way  to  mitigate  them.  I  don't  know  whether 
yon  are  aware,"  continued  the  Count,  "  that  the  health  of  his  father,  the  e&- 
king  of  Holland,  is  drooping  fast,  and  that  his  sole  remaining  wish  is  to  em- 
brace his  unfortunate  son  once  more.  Tell  Prince  Louis  tbat  we  are  all 
exerting  ourselves  to  the  utmost  to  gratify  this  last  earnest  wish  of  a  dying 
man,  and  that  I  gladly  availed  myself  of  the  late  presence  in  London  of  M. 
Thiers,  to  speak  to  him  on  this  subject,  and  to  urge  bim  to  use  bis  position 
and  influence  with  the  King  to  accomplish  this  pious  object ;  and  say  that 
I  received  from  him  repealed  assurances  that  bulb  be  and  all  the  leading 
members  of  the  chambers,  would  eaert  their  best  otficee  to  that  effect." 

"There  is  nothing,"  I  replied,  "i  would  give  me  more  pleasure.  Count, 
than  to  be  the  bearer  of  such  consoling  tidings;  but  you  have  overlooked 
one  quite  important  point,  ihjt  I  came  to  Qore  House  expressly  this  morn- 
ing to  consult  you  about.  How  in  the  wurld  can  I  manage  to  reach  the 
Prince  Louis,  and  what  influence  can  I  bring  to  bear  on  the  French  gov- 
ernment to  induce  them  to  listen  a  moment  to  such  an  application  from  t 
simple  private  gentleman,  and  an  American  to  booti" 

"  Vou  have  hit  it  exactly,"  returned  this  ready  (actician.  "Just  because 
you  are  an  American  the  government  will  be  puzzled  on  what  ground  to 
refuse  your  request  I  will  tell  yuu  what  to  do.  Employ  do  influence,  aU 
tetnpt  no  intrigue,  and  give  no  trouble  to  your  ambassador,  but  simply  write 
a  letter  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  saying  that  you  are  a  resident  of  the 
United  States,  an  old  acquaintance  of  Prince  Louis,  and  from  friendly  tas^ 
tives,  desire  to  pay  him  yuut  respects  during  a  brief  visit  to  France." 

This  advice  struck  me  as  excellent,  and  t  promised  the  Count  to  carry  it 
literally  into  effect,  and  let  him  know  the  result.  Perhaps  it  was  a  fortnight 
alter  my  arrival  in  Paris,  during  which  I  had  abandoned  and  resumed  my 
project  half  a  dozen  times,  that  I  suddenly,  one  day,  sat  down  and  wrote 
to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  in  the  manner  and  to  the  effect  suggested 
bj  Count  D'Orsay.  A  week  elapsed  and  no  reply  whatever.  I  be- 
began,  by  degrees,  to  feel  no  little  mortification  at  the  contemptuous  indif- 
ference of  the  pnissBBt  govetDment  of  the  barricades  for  what,  I  frequently 
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repTcsenled  to  myHlf,  was  a  perfectly  polite  and  reasoDabla  application 
from  a  "  frea-boTn  American  citizen."  It  ia  reallj  amuBing,  but  uot  the 
less  true,  that  an  American  abroad  scarcely  ever  gets  into  a  paasioa  with  the 
impertinencea  or  impositions  of  foreigners,  whethergovernmentior  individu* 
als,  tban  he  instantly  falls  back  on  his  "  reserved  rights  "  of  American  citi- 
zen ship,  and  takes  comfort  in  the  somewhat  vain  and  pharisaical  reflection, 
that  "  he  is  not  as  these  men  are ;"  ridden  over  and  trampled  on,  and  obliged 
to  submit  unmurmuring  to  injuries  and  insults  ;  but  a  glorious  descendant 
of  the  men  of  '76,  independent,  and  if  need  be,  pugaaciona.  I  was  gr»- 
dually  working  up  to  a  rebellioua  pitch,  and  a  second  week's  silence  on  the 
part  of  ihe  government  only  tended  to  deepen  my  vexation,  and  render  me  a 
very  fit  subject  for  the  treaBonable  designs  of  a  conspirator  against  tbe  sta- 
bility and  well-being  of  the  famous  governinent  of  July.  It  was  very  stu- 
fid,  (hough,  it  occurred  to  me  one  day  as  I  returned  home  raminating,  that 
did  not  inserinn  my  letter  to  the  Minister  the  gentle  hint  that  my  stay 
in  Paris  was  brief,  and  that,  if  his  excellency,  ^fon^.  le  Ministre,  enter- 
tained the  smallest  idea  of  gratifying  my  request,  that  he  would  vastly  in- 
crease my  sense, of  the  favor  by  doing  it  at  once. 

"Eh  bien,  Pierre,  no  an8;ver  yet,"  I  said  to  tbe  poriei-  on  entering 
my  bote). 

"  KoH,  Monsieur,  ces  gueux  dts  ministres  (Pierre  was  no  Phillipiste) 
would  have  too  little  to  do  if  [hey  attended  to  their  business  at  once." 

But  I  will  not  give  it  up,  I  muttered  to  myself  striding  oS*.  I  will 
write  him  again,  and  have  an  answer  one  way  or  another.  As  I  crossed 
the  court-yard  I  met  my  landlord,  who  wore  the  important  air  of  a  man 
who  had  something  to  communicate. 

"  you  will  be  surprised  to  learn,"  he  said,  "  that  an  officer  of  police 
has  been  here  this  hour  past  talking  with  ray  wife." 

"  Not  St  all,"  I  answered,  "  for  every  body  knows  that  Madame  is  tk 
■very  attractive  person." 

"  Voua  etes  bien  aimable.  Monsieur,  but  it  w«s  not  to  see  my  wife 
that  he  came,  but  tu  look  after  you.  " 

I  started,  sure  enough,  with  astonishment.  "  Look  after  me,"  I  ex- 
claimed in  Borne  trepidation,  trying  meanwhile  to  recall  what  peccadilloes 
liable  to  fine  and  imprisonment  I  had  committed  during  my  visit  to  Paris. 
Somewhat  reassured  by  my  retrospection,!  demanded  boldly  what  busioeas 
a  police  officer  had  with  me. 

"  Why  it  appears  you  have  been  writing  for  permission  to  go  Me  the 
Piince  Louis." 

"  Well,  and  are  they  going  to  arrest  me  for  that!" 

"  Why,  that  depends "  returned  mine  host  significantly.    "  But  the 

immediate  object  of  his  visit  was  to  gather  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  Minie< 
ter  what  information  he  could  concerning  you.  His  inquirios  were 
numerous  touching  your  position,  your  pursuits  and  connectionsj  but,  es- 
pecially whether  you   had  any  political   motives   in    desiring   to   visit 

"  Well,  I  hope  you  gave  me  a  good  character  t" 

"  No  better  than  you  deserve,"  said  my  old  friend,  with  a  polite  bow. 
Tbe  French  never  lose  an  occasion  to  compliment;  and,  after  all,  it  is 
plessant,  especially  in  matters  where  one  is  doubtful. 

"We  told  him,"  he  continued,  "  that  we  had  known  you  for  ten  yeai-s 
and  upwards.  That  you  were  a  man  of  fortune  ;  fond  of  Unveiling  ;  of 
studious  habits ;  though,  like  all  other  youi^  men  — -" 

"  But  no  conspirator,  at  ail  events,"  I  interposed. 

"  As  to  that  we  said  we  were  sure,  e'cat  i  dire,  that  we  did'nt  believe 
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— for  yon  know  nne  must  ba  very  pariicular  what  they  say  to  theee  g«ntIo- 
men  or  tlie  putice — that  you  had  any  pnliiical  Jeeigos  whatever  in  seek- 
ing to  visit  the  Piince.  We  did  not  think  it  neceosery  to  diaguis*  that 
you  had  been  Tor  years  intimate  with  many  of  (he  Imperial  rnmiiy,  and 
my  wifu  tiild  him  all  about  the  Battering  tnisaion  you  performed  for  king 
Joseph,"* 

"  There,  I  think  you  have  done  it ;  far  when  the  governniem  hear  this, 
they  may  grow  diBlrustful  and  refuBe  my  request,  on  Buspiciuns  en- 
lirely  groundless." 

"  Never  fear,  for  to  my  grest  amusement  the  officer  grew  deeply  in- 
terested in  these  detnits ;  and  what  with  talking  about  the  Emperor,  these 
relics,  and  his  sad  fate,  his  blood  grew  warm,  and  it  was  clear,  thai  be 
would  put  no  difficulties  in  yuui  way.  or  any  body's,  to  oblige  the  malhtw- 
tux  captive  of  Ham." 

"  Well,  what  was  the  end  of  it,  and  did  he  hold  out  any  early  proa- 
pect  of  my  getting  a  favorable  return  to  my  application  V 

"  Yea,  he  thought  It  was  in  his  power  to  jfive  such  inlormation  as  nrould 
attract  the  notice  of  the  Minister;  and  he  intimnted,  besides,  (bat  the  ko'  - 
ernmeot  was  rather  inclined  tu  favor  in  ibe  Piiuce'lhe  cultivation  of  an 

*  Tlie  insTler  bers  allndrd  to  w»  a  trosl  of  BORie  Importsnce  conAdnl  lo  me  by  ibe  Coottt 
ie  farviWirn,  {Jowph  Bouipane,)  in  183fi,  when  sboul  quilling-  Paris  lo  join  mv  post  at  tlM 
A'nerican  Lesalinn  in  Loodon.  Many  inteiwiing  and  vHlunble  objrcts  belonginif  lu  ihe  late 
Emperor  Nnpuleon  had  bren  for  ae'eral  yan  ■ecrried  in  Paris,  but  his  bruthrr,  lo  wbrna 
Ihey  were  bequenlhed,  had  resolved  on  taking  puvnsion  of  ibem.    Ha  had  requeued  hi* 

irieDd  Ibe  Dute  of  9 d  lo  lalie  ibeni  in  charge,  but  leominff  Ihat  1  was  cominfr  dim-1  to 

LomloG,  Ihe  Count  wrote  reqaesting  me  to  bring  them  over.  I  accepted  the  honor.  Ibnii^ 
■fairmed  t>)'  ibe  reapansibility.  The  vrtur.  nf  these  relic  wna  immense,  compdsing  amongst 
uhen,  ibe  grsnd  PolUr  uf  ihe  Legion  of  Honor,  worn  by  Napoleon  on  bin  coionaiion  day, 
of  gold,  and  siuiIiIh)  -wifh  mnumerabte  diumaads  of  the  finest  water.  There  weie  besides 
Firinns  Jewelled  fniifTlwxes.  preeenlB  from  ibe  lorertigns  of  Europe  ;  hia  sword,  formeriy 
won  by  Pmdflrick  ibe  Oreal ;  hia  own  orders  isd  decorslions,  eie  Bui  what  iuleresieil  me 
br  Ino-e  'ban  ibese  gHUdy  gems  were  several  oases  of  rloihes  and  books,  which  had  poqw 
from  SI  Hrlena,  ibe  amiemplalion  of  which  broiiglii  the  Emperor  mure  vividly  before  me 
Ihan  even  all  the  anecdotes  I  had  heard  from  members  of  bis  family.  Ai  ihe  Irunka  were 
opeBrd  i>n«  eOer  ihe  other  lo  certify  iha  varion*  snicle*  Iber  oaniiiined,  and  my  eves  fell 
sDiKeasively  on  his  lines,  coals,  unirorm^,  hat,  snd  a  pair  of  red  slippers  much  worn,  f  fell  ss 
if  I  were  loolting  down  into  his  lomh,  and  gsiing  on  bn  twdy,  so  inlimalely  issocisied  were 
these  objeois  wiih  his  sugiMl  person.  The  sight  of  Ihe  darJi  grev  overcoot  so  often  drswa 
in  pielure*  of  Napiileon  overiooking  Ibe  sea  from  Ihe  loclt  of  St,  Helens,  filled  me  wiih  enio- 
boD,  and  I  gnied  on  It  till  1  Bm  noi  sure  ■  tear  did  not  glisten  in  my  eye,  I  was  ohiigrd  M 
sign  nomeruDs  lists,  verifying  ibe  receipt  of  ifae  anicies  enumarsled,  snd  in  mv  iife  I  never 
experienced  saxJety  like  Ibat  L  lufTered  while  Ibev  were  in  my  posaeaaion.  Aher  !eavii« 
l^iiis,  1  was  deiained,  unlonunately,  two  days  at  Bout(«De  by  >  violent  alorm  which  in  iha 
vinler  aeason  is  not  uncommon  in  the  English  channel.  The  aieamer  refbsed  to  venture  out, 
•od  1  was  uompelled  lo  find  what  aniiiaeraem  1  c«ald  in  thia  dull  lows.  The  chief  source  at 
my  annoyance  was  the  nreoioua  baggage  I  had  wiih  me,  wbiih  be«a  lo  attract  alleniion  ia 
Ibeboiel  Uosloflhe  caae«  were  markL-d  with  ihe  imperial  cipher  NT,  and  curiosity  look  wing. 
My  myslenoUK  reserve  only  iiwreaaed  it,  and  I  began  to  fee)  no  small  itarm.  There'a  do 
tnotiog  French  enlhuaiasm  about  NHpoleon,  and  how  did  I  know  that  once  A'isfled  Ihat  tins 
propeTly  t  ad  lielonged  to  bim,  thai  no  conlent  with  stealing  all  the  tmu  nails  from  ihe  boxes. 
tkey  might,  blindeiTbv  their  frenzy,  ibink  rol^iery  no  crime,  and  lay  their  irreverent  fingers 
CO  whulever  they  could  gel  hold  of  Thn  vtry  sppreheoaioo  kept  me  close  prisoner  to  mf 
apanmeni,  lad  I  oftea  gut  Dp  in  Ihe  nighl  lo  cobdI  the  cases  over,  to  find  thai  '       " 

bad  been  laken  of  my  sliimlHsrs  At  last.  I  hiid  Itae  good  fnrtuue  lo  gel  teCely  If 
debver  up  my  commission  intact  to  King  Joseph,  f  observed  he  was  greatly  t 
view  ol    ihe>e  souvenir'  wbii:h  wei%  lailened  with  so  many  recdleciions  (rscghl  with 


would  approi 
then  walk  ■' 


1  than  ihsl  of  Ihe  )i 


Emperor,  history  constantly  ailesti  ii,  was  srden 
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h  he  had   srcnted  for  bimsell,  but  which  Ihe  Emprnir  re- 

„ .„  -ervice  related,  1  received  Irom  the  Count  amoM  BalieiJMg 

a.  knowledgmeni,  together  with  a  silver  gublet  whidi  had  belonged  to  Ibe  £a^«rst 

>!'  hia  salisfoulion. 
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American  acqu^ntsnce,  as  thej  were  exceedingly  denirous  tliat  he  shuuld 
make  that  country  hia  home  in  case  be  erer  got  out  of  Ham  again." 

"  Really,  a  very  B«n  a  ibie  desire,  and  it  would  be  a  very  sat  i  a  factory  mode, 
indeed,  of  disposing  finally  of  a  somewhat  troublesome  obstacle  to  the  fu- 
ture fortunea  of  the  house  of  Orleans.     N'ettpas  man  ami." 

So  saying,  I  mounted  to  my  salon,  and  congratulated  myself  that,  at  tset, 
riiis  sterile  silence  of  the  Minister  was  broken,  and  that  my  request  had 
Dot  entirety  fallen  to  the  ground.  I  was  nalurally  led  to  indulge  some  pun- 
gent reflections  on  this  detestable  system  of  espionage,  which,  not  aaiisfied 
with  the  results  of  its  open  machinery  of  passports,  must  needs  thrust  its 
secret  fangs  into  the  prirate  affairs  and  history  'if  any  luckless  wayrarer  (hat 
happens  to  crnsa  iis.palh. .  This  taking  an  inventory  of  one's  character 
and  habits  was  rather,  I  found,  more  novel  than  agreeable,  and  awakened 
sensations  that,  in  spile  of  philosophy,  bordered  a  tiiile  on  the  indlgnairt. 
it  is  certainly  no  easy  tnalttr  for  an  American  to  break  himself  into  all 
the  humiliating  restraints  and  exactions  which  belong  to  the  degrading  fa» 
aalage  under  which  Europe  still  suffers.  I  doubt,  indeed,  whether  during 
any  epoch  of  the  feudal  period,  France  was  more  completely  tyrannised 
over  than  she  is  in  this  year  45or the  l9Lhoentury.  Her  government,  plac- 
ing no  reliance  on  the  sympathies  or  g<Kid-wili  of  the  nation,  lives  as  it 
were  in  in  entr^Dched  camp.  Bedidee  an  army  of  400,000  men,  the  co>n- 
try  19  strewed  over  with  gens  d!arniei,  end  i  he  cities  are  crowded  by  well  dis- 
ciplined corpaQ^  Gardei  Muniei^les.  But  this  apparently  is  the  least  efiect- 
ire  part  of  its  means  of  security,  far  it  spends  millions  on  an  immense  but  io- 
visibla  force  of  "  secret  police,"  which  makes  it  an  especial  business,  like 
the  inquisition  of  the  middle  age,  to  introduce  itself,  unknown,  into  the 
household  concerns  and  opinions  of  people,  whose  names  and  sentiment* 
are  registered,  and  which  may  at  any  moment  bring  down  on  their  head 
tbe  spiteful  vengeance  of  the  goverument.  It  is  with  difficulty  an  Ameri- 
can can  believe  that,  after  so  many  revnlutions  and  heroic  struggles,  the 
French  enjoy  do  more  personal  liberty  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  They 
cannot  travel  from  one  town  to  another  without  a  passport,  and  lo  be  found 
without  it  leads  direct  to  a  prison ;  and  even  when  quietly  reposing  at  home 
they  are  under  the  constant  surfeillance  of  the  secret  police.  It  is  tw 
bad  proof  of  thepopularity  of  a  government,  to  compare  the  funds  employed 
on  this  odious  army  of  spies.  In  Napoleon's  time  the  sum  was  very  amall,  but 
ander  his  successors  the  amount  has  gone  on  increasing,  till  in  the  budget  of 
the  day  it  is  set  down  as  twenty-two  millions,  though  that  is  probably  only 
■  portioa.  This  scandalous  institution  was  organised  under  the  despotism 
of  Lonis  XIV.,  whose  purpose  was  chiefly  political,  but  his  licentious  auccev- 
for  put  it  lo  another  iind  stilt  more  disgusting  use.  Who  coold  believe,  that 
^er  the  horrors  and  lessons  which  the  revolution  of  1789  had  administered 
to  monarchy,  and  af\er  the  radical  reforms  of  the  Emperor,  that  Louis 
XVIII.,  oh  his  return  to  Prance  in  1815,  followed  by  the  same  corrupt  class  of 
BoUes  who  had  derived  no  wisdom  ftom  their  long  exile,  dared  deliberately 
to  renew,  in  all  things,  the  same  system  of  government  which  had  once 
be«n  engulphed  in  an  ocean  of  Mood.  Ambngst  the  rest  this  disgraceful 
relic  of  former  abuse,  the  secret  police,  was  restored,  and  with  more  than 
its  ancient  vigor.  To  show  that  I  do  not  exaggerate,  I  will  give  a  briefex- 
traet  from  a  book  just  published  by  Alexis  Ditmesntl,  entitleil  the  "  Social 
Trials  of  France."  It  ia  speaking  of  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVIII., 
when  prevailed  a  losthsonie  mixture  of  debauchery  and  false  devotion,  and 
the  picture  traced,  repulsive  as  it  may  be,  is  all  the  more  rainahle  as  reveal- 
ing the  jnst  and  deep  causes  of  popular  hatred  for  the  iniquities  of  (he 
Bourboa  Court :  . 
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"  The  momBDt,"  ssyB  my  author,  "  thut  the  police  of  the  kingdom  was  pnt  in  the 
hsEida  of  Dirnctor  Fraar^et,  fan^iciBra  and  hypocnsf  receirsd  b  new  impuUe. 
HiTSiy  day  tbs  affacCed  cent  of  churcbmsn  mikde  saosiMe  pro^resa,  and  every  day 
also  becnme  more  impHoetnble  tho  veil  of  fulaa  religion  under  which  whs  cod- 
cealed  the  must  abominnble  llceaae.  On  every  aide  uotbiDg  was  heard  of  bat 
youDg  girls  seduced,  and  married  wtitnen  wbnae  virtue  waa  corrupted  under  la- 
crilegions  pretexU  \  whiUt  with  similar  plauaibie  decelta,  friends  were  secretly  de- 
DODDced  and  persecuted.  Who  can  say  how  many  were  led  nway  by  these  mystic 
orgies,  sod  to  wliaE  rxtent  of  baseness  women  were  degraded  by  a  servile  spirit  of 
faction.  Thus  Maditme  Franchet  was  required  to  share  with  her  hnabaod  th«  di- 
nctiaa  of  the  secret  police,  and  at  certain  houra  she  was  obliged  to  come  to  the 
King,  BudtUBiiae  him  with  the  ignoble  recital  of  the  many  acandaloQi  adventurea 
of  the  c«|ulal,  in  which  be  i^atly  deligfared.*  For  it  should  be  said,  that  from 
the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  the  Bourbons  iiked  nothing  so  much  as  putting  their  owo 
bauds  on  these  secret  apriogti,  and  Louis  XVUI.,  while  deriving  infinite  relish  from 
these  disgracerutrevelutions,  nevertheless  attnched  great  importance  to  whatever 
reached  his  ears  by  these  aobterraneeD  chnnnnls.  Thus  it  ia  seen,  that  under  the 
Restomtion,  iht  police  became  tho  very  soul  of  the  government,  which  it  rendered 
wery  day  more  SD^piciaas  and  meddling.  And  the  Jeauita,  adding  their  own  in- 
qnisition  to  that  of  the  throne,  a  new  system  of  espionage,  (of  spyinK<)  was  estab- 
lished, tiBtweeu  which  arose  a  novel  emulation  of  baaeoess  and  parfidy  which  sar- 
pasBcd  all  that  had  hitherto  been  seen  of  the  kind.  The  police  put  its  foot  every- 
■rhero,  and  corrupted  the  most  sacred  obligntioas  of  society.  There  whs  no  pro- 
fessioD,  assembly,  or  company,  that  did  not  pay  it  shnmeful  and  cowardly  tri- 
bute. The  Chamber  of  Peers,  the  Cbamberof  Depulias,  the  French  Academy. 
all  classes  of  the  Institute  were  infested  with  miserable  spies ;  they  swarmed  in 
iba  city,  in  the  court,  in  the  bosom  of  the  cbnrch,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  army. 
,  OM  generals  of  the  empire,  and  the  most  renowned  of  the  opposite  parties,  were 
penonally  in  communication  with  the  Director  Frnncket.  and  theyeiild  (heir  an- 
cient tnvthera  in  arms,  their  proper  friends,  jaatna  they  had  before  told  their  Em- 
peror,  and  afterwards  betrayed  the  secrets  of  stata.  What  faith  eon  be  repoaed 
ia  the  connaela  or  oaths  of  such  heroes?" 

Thia  was  the  state  of  things  but  some  fire  years  before  the  retolution  of 
1830 ;  and  if  credtiioua  people  suppose  that  afly  refortn  or  abandonment  cf 
these  rile  practices  followed  that  grand  national  ^u^fer  of  three  days,  let  me 
assure  them  they  are 'most  egregiously  mistaken.  I  have  seen  and  known 
enough  to  be  convinced  that  nothing  shurt  of  another  earthquake,  or  pro- 
bably a  series  of  them,  will  make  the  rulers  of  France  shake  ofT  their  old 
tastes  and  habits,  and  set  to  work  sincerpjy  to  acquire  new.  I  do  not  think 
it  worth  while  to  apologize  for  thia  and  every  digression  I  shall  continue  to 
make,  for  one  of  my  chief  objects  in  thia  sketch  is,  to  give  my  reader  a  pas- 
ting glimpse  bf  France  aa  it  ia,  and  not  merely  to  intrnde  tny  egotism  upon 
them. 

To  go  on  with  my  story.  It  was  the  next  <ta;f,  I  think,  sfter  the  visil  of 
the  ministerial  scout  already  noticed,  that  I  received  a  eummona  to  repair  to 
tbe  Prefoclure  of  the  police.  What's  coming  now}  I  wondered;  is  it  a 
persond  interrogatory  that  I  am  to  submit  tot  I  began  to  entertain 
Mrioua  notions  of  abandoning  my  trip  to  Ham,  rather  than  undergo  all  the 
annoyances  likely  to  accompany  it.  But  then,  it  occurred  to  me  tbe  occa- 
situi  was  excellent  to  add  to  my  information  of  how  things  are  managed  in 
France  now-a-days,  and  my  curiosity  was  as  lively  on  this  point  as  the  "  sen- 
timental voyager's"  of  time  past.  Having  fortified  myself  with  a  goodly  aa- 
•ortment  of  very  circular  replies  to  the  diiectest  questions  that  could  be  ad- 
dressed me,  I  drove  to  the  f'refecturt.  On  the  announcement  of  my  name, 
ny  busiaeas  seemed  perfectly  luiown,  and  I  was  conducted  to  the  cabinet  of 
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one  of  the  nnmberleM  undei^Becretariea,  wliere  I  was  receired  with  great 
eourtes;.  The  part;  io  question  advanced  with  a  paper  in  hie  hand,  desir- 
ing me  to  be  seated,  and,  after  an  iniercbange  of  polite  remarks,  came  to 
the  point. 

"  The  government,"  he  said,  "had  received  my  request — could  B*e  no 
possible  good  reason  for  not  emertaining  il — on  the  contrary,  the  govern^ 
meat  was  most  huppy  to  have  it  in  its  power  in  any  reasnniible  way  to  aid 
in  mitigating  the  piinful  imprisonment  of  the  Prince  Louis  Nupoleon — that, 
to  be  sure,  they  were  under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  refusing  numerous 
applications  to  visit  him,  from  just  apprehension  of  unpleasant  consequen- 
ces— but  that,  in  the  present  instance,  no  such  olijectinn  whatever  eaisied." 

"  I  am  esceediugly  huppy  to  hear  it,"  I  replied,  with  a  cordial  salutation  ; 
"  and  when  may  I  anticipnte  the  favor  of  bemg  allowed  to  set  off^" 

"  I  was  just  going  to  add,"  replied  the  formal  official,  "  that  the  Minister 
would  have  taken  great  pleasure  in  acceding  tn  your  wish,  but  he  has  been 
iotbrmed  that  Prince  Louis  has  declined  receiving  your  vi^it." 
'  "  Indeed,"  1  drawled  out  with  an  emphuaia  that  conveyed  my  undia- 
guiaed  aatouiahmeDt. 

"  Yes,  I  assure  you,"  continued  thefunctioDary  in  his  blandest  manner; 
"  the  government  would  have  deemed  it  quite  unnecessary  to  inlerfnrfl  in 
this  matter  if  his  Highne.ishad  manifested  the  smallest  concern  about  it." 

"  Then,  I  may  rety  upun  that  V  I  asked,  rather  abruptly. 

"  Oh,  undoubtedly.  I  hope  you  will  accept  my  positive  assurance  on 
U»l  point." 

"  1  do  ao  moat  cheerfully,  and  with  a  view  to  prnve  my  entire  confi- 
dence in  your  word,  have  tbe  goodneas  to  read  this;"  handing  him  k 
letter  I  drew  from  my  pocket.  The  Secretary  of  the  I'refeciure  of  Police 
read  it  rapidly  oT«r,  iben  turned  it  round,  examined  the  postmark,  aod 
exclaimed  io  some  confusion  : 

"  Why,  this  ia  a  letter  from  the  Prince,  dated  yesterday,  ex preasing 
bia  desire  to  see  you  at  your.earliest  convenience!" 

Exactly  ag;  Monsieur,  I  received  it  fortunately  as  I  left  my  hotel  to 
'  come  here ;  and  as  there  is  now,  by  your  declaration,  no  difficulty  what- 
ever in  the  way  of  my  departure,  I  neerf  not  assure  you  that  I  shall  be 
greatly  indebted  to  his  Excellency,  the  Minialer  of  the  Interior,  for  per- 
■nisaion  to  go  as  aoon  as  pussihle." 

"  There  muai,  certainly,  be  a  mistake  somewhere,"  returned  the 
Secretary,  very  much  puzzled. 

"  Vous  aoez  raiaom,  Momieur,  nothing  can  be  clearer,"  and  taking  care 
to  recover  my  letter,  I  withdrew. 

I  have  related  the  scene  at  the  Prefecture  just  as  it  occurred,  "  nothing 
extenuating,  nor  setting  down  aught  in  malice,"  and  to  this  day  I  have 
never  obtained  a  clue  to  the  mysi  ilication.  I  had  rpason  to  know  before  I 
got  bis  letter  that  the  Prince  would  be  happy  to  see  me,  and,  therefore, 
the  "mistake  "  of  the  government  is  all  the  more  inexplicable.  It  would 
be  exce««ively  indelicate  to  imagine,  for  a.  momenr,  that  such  high  and 
mighty  persons  could  condescend  lo  a  trick,  or  even  give  way  In  a  lively 
itcti  fiir  a  practical  juke.  Therefure,  I  will  nut  imagine  it;  I  prefer, 
rather,  to  live  nn  wiih  ray  curiosity  ungratified,  and  content  mys*plf  with 
the  charitable  conclusion,  that  mistakes  will  occur  in  the  best  reKutaled 
governments.  No  larer  than  next  morning  a  lancer  galloped  with  coiv- 
aiderable  fracas  into  the  rourt-jai-d,  and  loiichini;  his  hat  a  Inmililntre  to  rhe 

rrter,  handed  him  a  furmirlahle-sized   missive  from  *'8iin  ExnlUnce, 
Miditire  tU  I'inttrieur  fiir  Monnieur  " —  he  took  a  look  at  my  name,  but 
galloped  off  again  without  venturing  to  pronounce  iL     A  PrencfaiBMi  ctA 
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never  prononnce  anything  he  can't  frenchiTy,  and  my  Russian  patmnym 
M  nn  orerdoae  far  most  of  them.  Yes,  sure  enough,  here  was  a  letter 
trnm  the  Minister,  all  alamped,  signed,  and  sealed  with  the  arms  of 
France,  "  directing  the  commandant  uf  the  Citadel  of  Ham  lo  allow  the 
bearer  (named)  tn  cotnmunicate  wirh  I'rince  Luuis  Bonaparte."  Well, 
that's  setlled.  "Now,  Bapttste,"  I aaitl,  turning  to  my  servant atanding  by 
in  male  expectation,  "  have  the  carriage  at  the  door  to-morrow  morning 
at  9  o'clock,  snd  onler  the  poatillinna  to  be  exact,  fnr  I  mean  to  rvacn 
Ham  (a  distance  nf  30  leagues  from  Paris,)  by  nightrall." 
"  Tra  frten,  Moasttur."  ^ 

11. 

Bapttste  was  one  of  tbe  most  punctual  of  valets,  and  every  thing  passed 
aff  the  ensuing  morning  with  due  regularity.  I  had  hardly  finished  my 
breakfast,  when  the  cracking  of  whips  announced  the  arrival  of  those 
debrit  iif  a  bye-gone  epoch  in  scarlet  jackets  and  high  jack-boots,  yceipt 
"  Postilion,"  with  their  tough  little  horses,  their  tails  lied  up,  and  their 
harness  none  of  the  newest,  whose  neighing  and  kicking,  mFngiing 
with  their  master's  swearing,  convey  the  impression  of  a  competition 
between  them  a"  to  which  can  make  the  most  racket. 

Snatching  up  that  potpourri  of  newspapere,  delicious  QaXigani,  1  jumped 
in  ;  Baptiste  mounted  the  imptriale,  gave  the  word  m  aotatt,  and  away 
we  went  stap-dash  amid  the  barking  of  dogs,  and  the  cries  of  bm 
90'jagc  from  my  landlord  and  landlady,  and  all  the  servants  of  the  house 
who  had  clustered  around. 

What  a  droll  set  the  French  are,  and  how  readily  they  seize  a  pretest 
to  do  nothing,  and  talk  about  it ;  and  how  they  love  a  sight,  no  matter 
whether  great  or  small ;  whether  ihe  coronation  of  an  Emperor,  or  a 
traveller  starting  on  hia  journey.  Out  they  come  nt  mtiste,  mealer  and 
tRJstrese,  the  porter  and  hia  wife,  all  the  be  and  she  domestics  of  the 
hotel,  and  last,  nut  least,  the  corpulent  cook  with  bis  white  cap  of 
paper. 

Tney  grftup  around,  taking  in  reality  (there's  the  wonder.)  the  liveliest 
interest  in  the  most  familiar  details;  talk  kindly  to  the  postillion  ;  discuss 
the  horses;  inspect  the  carriage, — but  none  think  of  looking  to  see  if 
the  litich-pins  are  all  right,  aa  a  Yankee  would.— (This  is  a  defect  in 
the  French,  they  never  look  after  their  linch-pins  in  government,  or 
anything  else,  and  the  consequence  is,  every  now  and  then  they  come 
dovK.)  Then  they  turn  round  to  exchange  aentiments  on  theae  obvious 
nothings,  with  the  same  gravity  aa  if  they  were  weighing  atfairs  of  state 
in  tbe  balance.  Yes,  they  are  a  droll  set,  these  dear  French,  in  the  eyes 
of  an  American,  who  never  talks  unless  he  has  something  to  say,  whereas 
the  French  talk  fur  the  mere  love  of  the  thing. 

These  and  similar,  were  ray  first  reflections  whilst  rattling  over  the 
stones  of  the  metropolis ;  aad  as  I  cleared  the  Barriere,  at  which  end  of 
Paris  I  do  not  kniiw,  I  opened  my  Gulignnni,  and  took  a  delightful 
eouse  in  that  capacimis  reservoir  of  news.  That  done,  I  lolled  hack  in 
tbe  well-cushioned  corners  of  the  carriage,  and  began  to  think,  aa  I 
sometimes  do,  of  what  I  was  about,  "Going  to  see  Prince  Louis," 
■aid  I  to  myself.  "Oh,  yes,  that's  very  true,"  replied  myself  to  I,  "  hut 
what  are  yiu  goin!?  to  see  him  fort"  That  waa  a  puzzler.  It  waa  five 
Tears  ago,  in  London,  April,  1340,  on  my  way  to  America,  that  I  met 
him  for  tbe  first  time  at  the  hospitable  table  of  his  uncle,  tbe  Count  Je 
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SuroiViers.  That  dinner  I  shall  ever  remember,  not  only  that  it  wa«  the 
last  lime  I  ehared  the  bounty  of  King  Joseph,  but  from  other  interesting 
circumstances.  Amongst  his  dimingtiUheil  guests  that  day  was  the 
Countess  of  Merlin,  whose  late  buGbBod  was  one  of  his  closeat  friends 
and  chief  officers  during  his  storoiy  reign  in  Spain.  Her  presence 
seemed  to  arouse  his  feelings,  and  be  conversed  with  more  than  usual 
animation.  It  was  his  habit  to  remain  silent  during  the  repasi.occa- 
aionally  drinking  wine  with  some  one  he  anughl  to  hoDor,  and  when  ihs 
hurly  burly  of  enting  wna  over  to'begin  talking.  As  eveiy  body  knows, 
the  Countess  Merlin  is  one  of  the  most  accomplished  female  siraiegists 
that  the  saloons  of  Paiis  have  ever  seen,  and  wiih  infinile  address 
she  drew  her  former  Sovereign  back  to  the  realms  of  his  ancient  power 
and  grandeur;  and  kindling  with  hia  recollect! ans,  the  floodgates  of 
memory  opened,  and  the  whole  company  eat  for  an  hour  and  upwards, 
intently  lislenitig  to  a  variety  of  curious  and  thrilling  anecdotes  that  no 
history  will  ever  record.  Perhaps  the  deepest  effect  produced  on  rap 
was  the  frequent  end  familiar  mention  of  names  royal  and  nofaie,  that 
historians  utter  with  reverence  ;  above  all,  was  I  strangely  affected  when 
speaking  of  the  Eraperor,  be  applied  to  him  as  he  constantly  did,  the 
afTectionate  phrase,  startling  from  its  novelty,  of  tnon  frire,  my  broilMr. 
The  great  charm  of  King  Joseph's  society,  "the  divinity  that  hedged 
him  round,"  was  his  extreme  simplicity  of  manners,  and  total  absence 
of  pride  of  any  aort.  I  cm  hardly  illustrate  it  better  than  by  citing  an 
occurrence  I  once  witnessed  in  his  drawing-rooms.  A  lady  of  high 
rank  was  about  bidding  him  adieu,  when  overcome  by  her  feelings  of 
affuction  tod  ancient  loyalty,  she  knelt  down,  and  kissed  hie  hand,  a 
comnton  mirk  of  hnmaga  to  reigning  kings.  Joseph  seized  her  instantljr 
by  the  arm,  raised  her  up,  saying  reproachfully,  *'  ISadame,"  and  to  my 
astonishment  hiTt  cheek  reddened.  To  relieve  the  embarrassment  of  the 
lady,  he  quickly  broke  a  twig  from  some  fliiwers  standing  near,  and 
gallantly  presented  it  with  a  good  nacured  smile'to  his  former  "  sDl.gecL" 
It  was  natural  chat  a  man  at  bis  age  should  have  been  touched  by  this 
delicate  stroke  of  Sattcry,  for  Lear,  amid  the  wreck  of  his  fortunes  still 
remembered  that  he  was  "  every  inch  a  king."  But  this  was  the  charac- 
ter of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  as  all  will  confirm  who  knew  him  iu  this 
country,*  Simple,  engaging  and  amiable,  of  sound  understandinir, 
benevolent  heart  and  elevated  character,  he  was  loved  as  a  king  and 
respected  as  a  man. 

But  to  return  to  Prince  Louis  en  the  occasion  above  related.  I  was  for- 
cibly struck  by  his  military  aspect,  affable  manners,  intelligent  face,  pale 
and  slightly  tinged  with  melancholy.  Our  conversation  was  necessarily  for- 
mal on  a  first  meeting,  but  the8C()uaintance  began  well  for  me,  as  I  waa  is- 
vited  to  take  a  aeat  in  his  carriage  on  leaving,  and  he  politely  let  me  down 
It  Fenton's  Hotel.     I  met  him  several  times  during  my  brtefstay;  but  in 


•  Borne  Iwo  or  threo  years  ago  nn  anerdole  highly  characteriBIic  WBS  rflatrf  me  by  Hon. 
OhsHes  J  Inueraoll,  the  \fgfA  rounitellor  and  Triend  ol*  ihe  lateCoinii  de  Eunrlllierf't.  doring 
bis  long  residence  in  Ibis  munlry.  One  day  when  Ihey  were  loeetber,  theconv  emaioobsp- 
pened  to  lum  on  Prince  Lotiis,  who  was  wfll  spoiler  of  bv  hi«  uncio,  hi?  pnrl*  connnended, 
■Dd  his  patriotism  Bppl«nded — "but  Vet  il  is  his  misforiune."  Iiti  ronlinued, " lh«l  bo  bu 
been  broughi  np  as  a  Phnce.  He  hag  a  great  deal  of  valiiaUe  experience  In  learn,  ihal  I 
fKked  up  easily  in  tbe  rough  Rrbuol  of  advprsily.  Hud  Louis  been  couipelleil.  as  I  was,  U> 
look  aboul  lor  a  living,  he  would  be  let?  inclin<-d  to  ri.«k  the  solid  ca  rfoiw  of  his  position  by 
eppginir  in  periloin  conspiracies,  Ihongh  I  am  willing  lo  do  Justin:  to  his  motives,"  Una 
pMQ  rererence  to  che  miKforlunei  of  bis  Tantily  was  Ibe  mora  rrerliiahle.  as  he  was  Iba 
mo«(  fonun^te  of  nil  his  brothers,  tiiiviiie  murried  Ibe  iiau((hter  of  a  rich  banker,  whose  tiner 
WM  atlerwanls  espoosed  by  Beroadoiie,  and  is  the  still  Burviviog  Queen  Dowager  of 
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tha  crowded  drawing  rooma  of  London  in  the  height  of  th«  faihianable 
teaann,  conriected  cunveruatinn  is  out  of  the  quMlion,  and  I  could  fi)rn), 
therefore,  no  concluaive  opinion  of  either  hia  character  or  intellect  from 
personal  obsei'Vation.  tie  waa  living,  then,  in  very  luxurious  style  ;  oc- 
cupying one  ol  the  finest  mansions  in  London,  on  Carlioa  Terracr,  over- 
looking that  lovely  parL  of  St.  James.  Hia  position  wbb  cntiable,  indeed  ; 
surrounded  by  a  species  of  court,  feted,  and  sought  after  by  the  hishest 
rank  of  England;  regarded  with  interest  and  curiosity  by  the  public  in 
general  ;  a  great  name,  t  romkutic  history  and  imperial  pretensions,  he 
night  fairly  be  considered  one  of  the  most  fortunate  of  princes  and  one 
of  the  most  blest  of  mortals.  And  there  are,  indeed,  few  who  could 
hate  risen  above  temptations  so  attractive ;  but  that  Louis  Napoleon  was 
not  a  man  to  bestow  his  whole  time  and  thoughts  on  the  vapid  amuse* 
men>8  of  society,  though  far  from  indifferent  to  them,  is  clear  frpm  the 
fact  of  his  publishing,  during  his  London  residence,  a  very  striking  book 
entitled,  "  The  Ideas  of  Nspolenn"  This  book  made  a  great  sensation 
at  the  time,  and  wu  translated  into  every  language  of  Europe.  A  dis-. 
tioguisbed  statesntau  of  Eugland  apoke  of  it  in  ibia  wise  : 

"  Since  the  fnll  of  Nspoleon  France  hRs  been  divided  Into  two  hostile  corp*. 
Od  the  ooe  side  are  the  men  of  order  and  a-ulhorily,'  hut  who  have  not  'he  senti- 
nents  of  the  massFS.  nnd  who,  coniequently,  -csnnot  oblatn  their  confidence.  On 
lbs  other  aids  are  the  men  of  populir  priapiplea,  it  is  true,  but  whose  ideas  of 
liberty,  huily  eonccived,  are  Incnoipii tibia  with  aatbori^,  ntid  they  know  Dothiog 
about  government.  But  the  author  of  the  ■'  Ideas  of  NnpolBoa  "  baa  takfln  a  new 
position  in  causing  to  Qow  from  the  very  principles  of  liberty  a  graod  iflea  of  order 
and  Butborily." 

Without  Stopping  to  diacuH  the  meriu  of  Prince  Louia'  Commentanei 
on  the  Kroperor's  ideas,  which  are  certainly  remarkable,  I  will  quote  a 
paasing  criticism  on  its  style.  It  conveys  a  better  notion  of  tbe  Prince's 
powers,  Bs  I  have  since  discovered,  than  any  other  I  have  seen : 

"  Hia  mind  is  lucid,  firm,  direct,  like  all  inlallecis  which  regard  from  ■  height, 
firand  swift,  and  cast  in  a  ayntheticnl  mould,  which  is  a  result  of  the' study  of  the 
rasct  sciences.  The  Prince  Nn|Kileon  renders  his  thoughts  with  clenrnasi,  prect- 
•ioa.  and  brevity  i  as  many  ideas  as  words.  It  is  like  a  canikoo  bell  which  strikes 
before  wa  know  wheaoe  it  comes,  or  what  road  it  has  followed.  The  mark,  lias  it 
bseo  struck  I  the  tbought,  is  it  eKpresaed  1  is  it  clear  ?  is  it  tenie  1  is  it  tme  I  The 
Prince  desires  no  mora,  and  he  passes  on  to  anotber.  There  is  something  of  the 
■eoius  of  Napoleon  ui  this,  and  of  the  monid  in  which   hia  conceptaona  were 

It  wM  only  K  fewmontha  after  the  period  of  which  I  am  speaking  that  I 
learned  the  event  which  caused  each  universal  Bstoniahnient ;  his  rash  at- 
tempt at  Boulogne  and  its  signal  and  mortifying  failure.  Hia  fault,  hia 
folly,  or  bia  crime,  as  it  is  variously  viewed  by  different  parties,  he  is  now 
expiating,  and  the  rigoroua  captivity  of  aeveral  yeara  is  a  bitter  penalty 
for  tb«  (Treams  of  a  too  sanguine  ambition.  As  far  as  I  could  analyse  my 
own  motives  in  undertaking  this  visit,  beside  the  honor  conferred  on 
me,  it  ^ae  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  secret  origin  of  those  enterprises 
of  Strasbiireh  nnd  Boulf>2ne,  which  really  eeem  so  reckless,  and,  at  first 
sight.  BO  unjustifiable.  What  prompted  them  T  merely  a  thirst  for  action, 
or  the  vanity  to  wear  a  crown.     Upon  what  meana  did  he  telyl  the  en- 

*T1i(^e  -words  I  with  lo  cxplun,  have  a  deeper  signiflcalion  thin  ibaltbey  bear  on  tbe  mr- 
fsce.  B}-  muioniy  IB  nicanl  a  •ironB^vemmenl.ihBl  ia.  sgain,  sgoverDmeplorihrolil  slyie, 
■0  alMoluLe,  despotic  goveminenl.  It  lawilh  Ihnui  uiliqniied  ideas  o(  ^uvemroenl .  buldeep- 
•eat^  and  vide  (presd,lhal  ilie  "  ljt>eny  men  "  are  coatemling,  and  which  becpt  Eun^  eon- 
sUBtly  ID  agiialioD. 
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ttiaatflBm  of  the  masses,  or  well-combined  plana  ofattaclc.  And  what  wu 
to  be  the  result  if  he  succeeded  1  the  idle  piiasesaion  of  power,  or  the  holy 
application  nt  it  to  the  benefit  of  his  country,  the  auppression  of  abuses 
and  the  adranceraent  ni  liberty  !  There  are  so  many  conflicting  nccounts 
snd  rumors  of  the  character,  sentiments,  and  very  generatlj  of  the  inca- 
pacity of  Prince  Louis,*  that  I  felt  a  very  ardent  aniiety  to  satisfy  myself 
aa  far  as  possible  on  these  not  unimportant  points  ;  for,  notwitbstBinding 
that  I  have  been  a  goo'l  deal  jested  with  lately  nn  the  matter,  I  still  msiH' 
tain  that  the  chances  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  the  French  throne  are  a  good 
many  per  cent,  bettor  than  either  of  the  Bourbon  branches,  and  whyT 
because,  in  a  word,  he  is  a  Bonaparte,  and  they  are  Bourbons.  -  With 
the  former  is  allied  democratic  associations  and  sympathies,  for  Napo< 
leon,  though  of  npble  family,  served  a  plebeian  apprenticeship  to  fame, 
and  rose  to  power  tbrough  his  own  eSbrls  and  the  support  of  the  people  ; 
whereasthe  latter  are  identiRed  with  centuries  oftyranny,  crime  and  suffer- 
ing, and  found  their  dsimB  on  hereditary  possession  and  not  in  the  right  of 
election.  The  Imperial  dynasty,  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  represents  their 
own  sovereignty  and  the  cause  of  the  revolution ;  whilst  the  old  regal 
line  is  connected  with  ideas  of  reaction,  and  a  return  to  the  hateful  days 
of  prerogative.  Yes,  I  believe,  tior  have  I  scrupled  to  assert  it,  that 
whenever  it  may  please  Heaven  to  remove  Louis  Phillippe  and  his  system, 
and  both  seem  indissolubly  united,  that  the  curtain  will  rise  on  a*new 
play,  full  of  action,  exciting  scenes,  unlooked  for  catastniphes,  "the 
whole  to  conclude  with  a  grand  tableau;"  in  which,  if  my  imagination 
does  not  carry  me  away,  will  apdear,  amid  the  blaze  of  feux  pgrotecK- 
niques  and  the  firing;  of  cannon,  Louis  Napoleim,  as  Emperor  of  all  the 
Vrencb,  and  some  hordes  of  Aigerines.  This  seems  very  improbable  at 
the  momant  when  M.  Quizot  is  so  serenely  sure  of  his  power  that  be 
hardly  takes  the  pains  t'>  hide  his  game,  but  plays  it  out  right  openly. 
But  whilst  hii'  eye  wanders  complacently  over  the  surface,  mine  is  busy 
piercing  the  depths  beneath  ;  and  this  soil  of  France  is  volcanic  Who 
can  tell  at  what  motnent  the  crater  will  open  and  the  lava  pour  forth] 
Bvery  man  should  have  a  reason  for  his  opinion ;  and  why  I  thinlc  Prince 
Louis  has  a  hold,  and  a  strong  one,  on  the  popular  mind,  is  upon  these 
grounds.  The  masses  everywhere  reason  clearly  and  to  the  point;  never 
bothering  their  brains  with  line  spun  theories,  but  deciding  on  facta 
only.  The  French  people,  mind,  1  say  the  people,  have  logically  resumed 
thus:  "  We  were  tricked  in  1830— our  wretchedness  is  unabated — we  are 
beyond  helping  ourselves;  blessed  be  the  friendly  hand  that  struck  at 
the  incubus  that  keeps  us  down. — that  hand  is  a  Bonaparte's, — that  incu- 
bus is  a  Bourbon; — when  we  are  up  agaia  we  shall  act  accordingly." 
There  is  no  sophistry  here,  for  these  ore  events  of  btstory;  and,  in  my 

*  Tonehing  this  point  of  r.haraoler  I  am  gratified  to  quote  TrDTn  (he  Londnit  Examimrr  the 
fcUo  wing  olMcrval  ions  ofJB>,  Foaifaojiir,  iu  editor,  wlio  is  adrailled  lobe  not  only  one  oT  lbs 
ablest  writers  of  Eny!>nd,  but  one  of  the  moat  upnghl  and  eiiinnble  oT  men.—"  Msny 
scomnil  aliiisionSi"  he  Mira,  ^  hnve  been  mikde  to  Louis  NapoEeon,  and  we,  Tor  our  own  pari, 
have  not  been  ipinng  in  our  uomments  on  hit  Billy  ■llempn  et  Siraabui^  and  Buoli^tne.  He 
baa  bad  bii  rollies,  but  it  ia  most  uniuat  to  lake  the  mensures  of  bis  nbararler  from  lho«a 
li>11iei;>nd  all  wbo  lino w  htm  will  agree  thai .  apart  from  hi* preiendership,  which  latterly  has 
baeu  in  obevnnee,  he  ia  ■  Ihoroughiv  senaiblo  and  well  intormed  man.    He  has  had  innrb 

Erqudire  to  incouatBr.  and  not  unitHtiirally,  but  he  haa  overcome  ii,  in  nbnlever  cirrlea  b« 
aa  moved,  by  hi«  good  sense,  his  urbsnitv,  and  unaffected  mannara.  Whether  he  ia  the  man 
tor  the  deslmies  of  France  may  be  diacus^ed  without  B  personal  disparaffemenl,  which  i« 
K«llv  as  little  Doeeiwary  for  the  soltition  of  the  quesiion,  ns  it  is  unduB.'' 

When  it  is  remembered  how  easily  Lonis  ETiilippe  was  overthrown,  the  attempts  el  Sins- 
bwgfa  and  Boulogne  seem  leu  "  lilly"— but  ol  that  byeand-bye.  , 
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view,  Prince  Louie,  though  ridiculed  for  his  failuren,  is  only  endeared  ths 
more  to  the  popular  heart.  Oh,  but  hit  molivea  I — say  the  oiher  side. 
Again  I  repeat,  the  peojile  rarely  stop  to  weigh  mntivea.  With  thetr 
rough  aaj^scit;  they  have  discerned  that  there  is  nothing  so  uncertain  and 
mixed  in  this  world  as  men's  motives.  Were  patriolism,  philantbropy, 
and  the  whole  catalngue  of  virtues  thrown  into  the  crucible,  the  ingredi- 
enta  for  the  most  part  would  thus  be  resolved  :  5\  parts  for  others,  6^  for 
telf.  This,  I  beg  to  remark,  is  what  the  people  think.  For  myself,  I 
have  much  loftier  and  more  romantic  notions  of  the  motives  of  patriots 
sod  philanthropists.  I  have  seen  so  many  of  them  in  all  places.  Well, 
the  French  people,  then,  care  not  a  whit  for  the  motives  assigned  to 
Prince  Louis,  nor  even  for  those  he  realty  entertained,  be  they  for  their 
good  entirely,  or  panly  for  his  own.  All  thev  know  and  will  remember 
— and  there  is  no  gratitude  so  long-lived  ss  the  people's — is,  that  he  came 
dnwn  twice' tilting  at  Lniiis  Phillippe;  and  whether,  in  his  Quixotic  eti- 
desTors,  be  was  fnllowed  by  one  Ssncfao  Panza,  or  sixty ;  nr  whether  he 
had  a  live  eagle,  nr  a  dead  one,  hanging  at  bis  saddle-bow,*  is  to  them, 
severally  and  jointly,  a  matter  of  very  profound  indifference. 

At  all  events,  "  that  is  my  opinion,"  aa  the  man  says  in  the  play, 
''though  I  may  be  mistaken."  How  many  hours  I  apent  in  these  pro- 
found cogitations.  I  am  not  aware,  but  they  were  suddenly  put  to  flight 
by  the  abrupt  announcement  of  Baptiste,  as  if  he  were  in  a  hurry  to  say 
it,  that  we  had  got  to  Comptignt  ;  "  Very  glad  of  it,  I  answered,  for  1 
am  hungry.  Order  dinner  instantly  ;  meanwhile  I'll  stroll  through  the 
town." 

Declining  the  services  of  a  videt  (2«pbee,  for  I  hate  to  be  bear-led 
shout ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  delight  especially  ia  wandering  through 
a  strange  town  surprising  myself,  and  wondering  what  in  the  world — 
Aal  place  ia  ;  without  having  every  thing  rattled  hut  by  a  loquacious 
euertme  in  advance.  From  long  habit  I  rarely  lose  myself,  and  when  I 
dn,  am  greatly  amuMed  in  trying  to  find  myaelf— which  aometimea  hap- 
pens to  the  politicians,  hut  with  leas  sacceas  than  generally  attends 
my  efforts. 

fiut  once  only  in'Moscow,  of  a  dark  night  coming  From  the  Theatre, 
I  got  into  a  downright  "  fix,"  and  liked  to  have  been  run  throusb  by  a 
dozen  outlandish  Gusaacks,  standing  as  sentinels  at  the  comers,  for  not 
replying  to  their  horrid  gibberish. — because  I  could'nt.  Compeigne  ia 
rather  a  fine  town,  and  celebrated  for  its  palace,  where  Napoleon  in 
1810,  first  met  Maria  Louisa,  but  I  had  no  time  to  go  and  see  it.  The 
streets,  like  all  French  streets,  are  some  of  them  long,  some  of  them 
Darmw,  and  moat  of  them  dirty.  Here  and  there  is  a  fine  opening  called 
i place.  The  houses  are  of  atone,  very  old-looking,  and  more  resembling 
fintreasea  built  to  resist  those  feudal  robbers,  who,  in  the  middle  agea 

in  En^ind  (IhI  year,)  into  this  often  footed  itonr  ot  the  "  live  Eagle," 


ud,  to  my  surprwe,  really  found  Ihpre  wif  something  ii 
honooeof  Ibe  sclonihEreia.    The  •'earner  ourying  ihe  expedi 


nerourying  ll 

WBiIuidinK  on  the  qimy  with  in  pBfle  10  sell ;  a  Bpeciilalion  of  hi«  own.'  *  Vmla",tnt~Mb 
t*. ."'  exctflimrd  one  ol  the  uprighlly  cavalien,  wboeo  inveniion  wss  HIchIv  Bharpfned  by  a 
botlte  of  SiUin,  Mummx,  "  heir's  ■  (fooJ  ides.  I'll  biiv  ihi»  e«(rle  and  flv  it  over  Boukwos 
Tbi!"(trceD.(rrocer«"  who  will  likely  iiMail  us,  will  imaitine  it  hw  been  hmehed  by  the  Em- 
imrx-.  ....u«<..._i  Bid  drop  (heir  miukets  in  iwe  ind  wwidef."    "" '■ ■- 

:he  poor  eu^o  wa«  taken 

ouls  Deverheard  of  ihe  J 
la  lewlen  get  all  Ihe  glory,  tbey  a 
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umd  tn  rash  in  and  fleece  the  burghers,  than  the  convenient  and 
airy  dwellinga  which  better  suit  our  paeitic  limes.  The  Bhop.%  like  all 
Froucb  shops,  are  neat  and  attractive  ;  their  goods  taatefully  bestrewed 
irtth  a  nice  eye  to  effect.  I  drnpped  intn  seretal,  more  lo  hsve  a  chat 
than  to  tuaice  purchases ;  that's  the  way — I  recommend  \\  to  young  trdvel- 
lera, — to  pick  up  iafurmation.  And  in  France  the  Bhi>pa  are  so  inviting; 
perhaps  because  they  are  reigned  over  by  the  ladies.  Hdw  odd  it  looks 
to  an  American  to  see  a  wamaQ  keeping  the  books,  watching  the  clerks, 
and  eiercising  supreme  authority;  whilst  the  poor  wretch  of  a  hus- 
band, if  be  ia  there  at  all,  is  somewhere  out  of  the  way,  meekly  em- 
ployed in  the  humblest  details  of  his  business,  trusting  fanatically  to  tho 
wit  ind  blandishments  of  his  helpmate  fur  quick  sales,  and  good  pnifiis. 
And  who  can  stop  to  haggle  with  them,  so  charmingly  dreiiaed;.ao  ele- 
gantly cin^/  or  so  gaily  Jecked  in  their  neat  caps  and  cherry-colored 
ribbons.  And  they  are  not  afraid  of  the  police,  not  they  ;  and  they  know 
as  much  of  politics,  and  more,  thao  the  maire  of  the  conunune.  ilut  for 
the  women  a  traveller  could  know  little  of  the  popularity  of  the  minis- 
ters out  of  Paris;  and  I  should  infer  from  what  I  picked  up  in  Com- 
poigtte,  that  whea  the  present  dyuasty  ''  goes  out  of  office,"  no  body  will 
put  OD  mourning. 

Gabbling  down  my  dinner,  for  I  had  Inst  time  talking  politics,  I  was 
done  in  ten  minutes,  and  as  Bapiiate  closed  the  carriage-door  on  me,  I 
ordered  him  to  keep  the  postillions  hard  at  it  without  counting  the 
pmirhoire,  for,  I  added,  je  tuii,  "bound  to  go  through."  "  Plail-l-iit" 
queried  Baptia to,  quite  mystified.  "  Nimporte — tit  avant,"  T  said,  wating 
niy  hand.  X  love  to  use  an  American  phrase  niw  and  then  in  a  foreign 
country — it  comes  so  pat;  ia  to  expressive,  aud  puts  one  in  mind  of 
home.  Baptiaie  is  sorely  discomlilod  by  this  wantonness  of  mine,  an4 
no  doubt  regrets  his  barbarous  ignorance  of  the  Snglish  language,  little 
dreaming  that  in  America  we  have  set  up  phrases  uf  our  own  that  would 
perplex  a  Cockney  as  deeply  as  a  Greek  Idyll. 

To  while  away  time,  I  picked  up  a  French  book  I-brought  along  with 
me,  entitled,  "  The  Cbateau  of  Ham,"  published  in  1812.  The  author 
had  been  oi)e,  he  says,  of  the  very  few  who  by  skilful  contrivance  had 
won  over  the  cerberus  of  the  '  Home  ofiice,'  and  got  permission  to  visit 
the  Prince  Napoleon,  of  whom  be  gives  a  highly  wron^^ht  sketch,  This 
work  is  well  written.  What  wonderful  facility  the  French  have  for 
writing.  It  seems  to  come  by  nature,  so  limpid  flow  their  sentences;  so 
sparkling  is  their  fancy;  so  copious  their  remark.  In  expression  no 
writers  excel  them,  so  pointed,  pithy  and  pretty.  In  logical  arrangement 
they  are  not  surpassed  by  Ariitotle  or  Bacon ;  but  in  knowledge  can- 
dor forcea'  me  to  declare,  they  are  often  guilt  inferinr.  The  French 
write  chiefly  to  amuse,  rarely  to  instruct.  Even  Montesquieu  oftener 
thought  of  glitter  than  truth,  and  he  would  not  hesiiate  to  confuse  a 
student's  ideas  of  government,  rather  than  sacrifice  the  dramatic  struc- 
ture of  a  sentence.  Yes,  French  writers  ha*e  too  much  enprit,  as  ihoy 
call  imellect ;  they  are  always  running  after  the'iries,  soering  on  win^s 
of  speculation,  or  seating  themselves  compiacently  on  a  high  mouutaiD 
of  hypothesis,  nearly  out  of  sighL  To  plod  along  on  the  plain,  hard 
dry  road  of  fact  and  common  sense,  they  won't  do  it.  The  readers  must 
go  ballooning  with  them,  whether  or  nut;  ao  spurning  (he  earUi,  you 
find  them  like  Mahomet's  cof&n,  always  suspended  in  the  air,  where 
dangling,  let  us  leave  ihera.  I  could  explain  this  phenomenon  which  is 
connected  with  the  history  of  their  civilization,  but  that  would  he  far 
too  prosy  just  now. 
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H;  author  or  the  Ckaleau  of  Ham  miiiglee  more  matteT-of-fact  tlian 
uiiibI  with  his  rhoioric,  and  hia  book  is  very  artisticallj  cnnsiructed,  like 
I  ill  Freiich  books.  In  a  glowing  preface  he  tells  us  all  about  himself,  as 
■0  author  should  ;  and  it  appeurs  that  hie  boHom  is  stuRcd  full  of  dis- 
pitt  of  whnt  he  calls  the  organized  disorder  in  Frauce,  and  I  don't 
wonder.     He  has  tri«d  bis  hand  at  ail  parties,  and  hear  what  be  says  of 

"Oh,  the  Bterile  iaatability  of  soioe;  the  eepiilchral  {mtnobility  of 
others;  the  envious  mediocnty  of  these;  the  exclusive  ambition  of  those; 
the  collective  heipleasness  of  all."  This  is  ralher  fine,  French,  and 
TiguB,  but  a[\er  writing  in  the  same  strain  for  some  lines  longer,  he 
uates,  ''  that  all  these  things,  sll  these  parties,  and  all  these  men,  have 
made  a  Freq-thinker  of  him  who  writes  these  pages,"  And  thus  cured 
of  all  illusion  above  all  anger,  and  free  fmm  pledges,  he  quit  Paris, 
which  is  next  to  quitting'  the  world,  and  came  down  to  Ham  to  see  what 
prospects  France  had  of  future  bappioess,  should  the  luckless  prisoner 
there  ever  be  transferred  from  a  dunoeon  to  a  throne. 

The  greater  part  of  the  bonk  itself  is  taken  up  with  the  history  of 
Ham  and  its  celebrated  fortress.  The  origin  of  the  town,  he  says,  ia 
lost  in  the  shades  of  tradition,  but  of  that  bye-and-bye.  He  relates  a 
namber  of  curious  and  thrilliag  stories  at  the  old  citadel,  which  was 
reHioiistructed  iu  the  IStb  century,  and  passing  by  *'  sack  and 
storm,"  from  the  pnssensinn  of  one  feudal  lord  to  another,  has  e:(pe- 
rienced  all  the  rough  vicissitudes  which  checquer  (he  history  of  the  mid- 
dle ages.  What  varying  scones  of  horror  must  have  been  witnessed 
ther»— what  furious  onslaught  in  the  moats  around — what  scaling  of  walls 
— what  death  struggling  on  the  battlements — what  carnage  mingling 
with  shouts,  and  the  trumpet's  blast;  And  then  the  calm  which  followed 
victorious  possession — the  short-Hved  peace  consumed  in  feasts  and  in- 
trigues— the  tournament  by  day — the  wassail  by  night,  till  the  silence  of 
miduight  reposed  on  those  grim  ramparts,  broken  only  by  the  slow  tramp 
of  the  sentinel,  the  warder's  challenge,  or  the  groan  of  some  sinking 
wrstch  in  the  dungeons  beneath  I  It  makes  one  shiver  to  read  of  iha 
cruelties  of  which  that  grey  old  castle  of  Ham  has  been  the  bloodj 

There  are  horrors  enough  in  my  author's  book  to  eke  out  a  dozen 
melo-dramaa  and  sin  first-rate  novels,  tu  suit  the  love-and-murder 
taste  of  the  day.  It  was  here,  among  other  strange  incidents  related  by 
the  "Free-thinker,"  that  the  last  heir  of  Charlemagne  was  impriaoDed 
and  died  ;  and  now  the  heir  of  the  modern  Charlemagne  is  sent  here  to 
Unfer  in  the  hope  of  his  dying. 

At  last,  having  finished  with  the  town  and  the  castle,  my  chronicler  ar- 
rives at  his  main  topic.  Prince  Louis,  of  whom  he  discourses  in  this  fash- 
ion :  'It  was  the  rare  gnod  fortune  of  the  writer  to  find  himself  face  to 
&C8  with  the  nephew  of  Napoleon  for  several  hours,  which  that  Prince 
nobly  occupied  with  one  of  those  frnnk  and  inielligeiit  cnnvsrsations  which 
the  mind  and  heart  never  forgets.  The  author  entered  the  Chsleau  of  Ham 
indifierant,  reserved,  and  shall  he  say  if,  full  of  distrust ;  but  resigned,  if 
necessary,  to  return  with  the  same  indifference,  and  a  disappointment  the 
more  like  a  litg;ician,  who,  accustomed  to  failures,  still  goes  on  searching 
the  solution  of  his  problem,  when  he  has  only  as  yet  the  premises  to  sup- 
port  him.  But  when  he  heard  the  Prince  raise  and  assimilate  himself  by  the 
elevation,  libefality,  and  patnolism  of  his  ideas,  to  iha  level  of  his  origin  ; 
when  he  saw  that  there — separated  by  the  walls  of  a  prison  of  stale  from  all 
that  world  without,  of  ambitions,  of  cupidities,  and  aeir-BspiimtioM  which. 
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dominntin^  and  unrestrained,  weakens,  wastes,  snd  devours  this  fine 
country  ot  France  ;  that  there  he  had  befure  hira  &  noble  young  man  l^  ho 
loved  better  to  pine  away  slowly  each  day  of  his  captive  life  under  his 
native  sky,  than  joyFully  to  pass  hi*  days,  Teted  and  gay,  on  a  foreign  soil, 
smid  all  the  delii^hts  that  youth,  fortune,  and  a  great  name  could  bestow. 
When  he  felt —  "  But  it  is  not  worth  while  to  venture  quoting  some 
passes  more  of  the  authoi-'s  sensations,  which  go  on  ertscendo,  swelling  * 
and  dilating  till  they  reach  a  climnx  of  alarming  intensity,  when  he  seeks 
relief  in  the  fullnwing  declaration  ;  "  Oh,  then,  the  author  of  this  book 
came  out  of  the  Chateau  of  Ham,  his  heart  as  full  as  his  mind  ;  staggering 
under  the  weigbl  of  his  emutions  and  thoughts,  like  a  man  nho  hid  jast 
beheld  a  great  soul,  awx  prises,  struggling  with  a  lofty  reason."  What  he 
exactly  means  by  this  I  cannot  precisely  make  out ;  perhaps  my  reader 
can.  After  a  deal  more  caracoling  of  the  same  sort,  he  biings  up  at  last 
on  a  grandiloquent  piece  of  writing,  where  the  chief  incidents  of  Prince 
Louis'  lifd  are  set  forth  with  a  pomp  not  likely  to  please  the  taste  of  a 
good  critic  in  bioi^raphy.  "Grandson  of  an  Einpress  1  sonof  akittgl 
nephew  of  the  Emperor!"  (and  he  might  have  added,  cousin-german  of 
the  imperial  fa-nilios  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Brazil,  and  of  the  royal  ones 
of  Sweden,  Wirteraburg,  dtc. !)  "  Born  amid  the  sound  of  the  cannon 
of  Wagrara,  and  at  the  very  height  of  the  marvels  of  the  Imperial  epoch, 
and  under  the  regards  of  the  eagle  whose  wings  touched  the  Pyrenees 
ftnd  the  Danube  I 

Inscribed  on  the  great  book  of  state  deposited  in  the  Senate  house  dft- 
ciding  the  order  of  succession  to  the  throne  I 

Banished  in  perpetuity,  he  and  his,  from  the  country  which  gave  them 
rank  in  exchange  of  glory  ! 

Receiving  in  exile  an  education  at  once  manly  and  useful,  as  if,  like  a 
child  of  the  people,  he  expected  bis  fortune  only  from  his  personal  labors  I 
Devoted  to  the  study  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  as  if  he  were  condemned  to 
require  of  them  the  eternal  oblivion  of  his  fallen  grandeur  and  the  charms 
of  a  life  opulent  but  tranquil  I  Formed,  however,  early  to  the  life  of  a 
camp,  whence  the  chief  of  his  race  came  forth  an  Emperor,aB  though  it  was 
in  the  camp  only  he  could  expect  to  find  tbe  new  consecration  of  his 
family  and  name  I 

Soldier  of  the  popular  cause  in  Italy,  where  one  of  his  uncles  gave 
away  thrones  and  principalities;  where  another  wore  a  crown  ;  wherestill 
another  reigned  aa  Vice-Roy  ! 

Disdaining  to  reign  over  a  country  which  was  not  that  of  hia  birth  ;*  yet 
wandering  over  it  proscribed  nt  the  moment  when,  in  1830,it  rosetoduliver 
itself;  but  who  was  not  included  in  the  new  chart  of  freedom,  though  he 
begged,  as  a  favor  supreme,  an  asylum  for  which  he  would  sacrifice  his 
blood  and  his  gold  ! 

■  Throwing  himself  twice  resolutely  into  bold  enterprises,  when,  after 
tbe  danger  was  past,  the  terrors  reassured  of  some — the  faded  hopea  of 
others, — sought  vengeance  in  slander;  and  that  when  it  is  known  as  re- 
gards the  first  (3trasbut^h)  it  failed  only  through  that  chance  which  discon- 
certs  the  calculations  oi  the  most  provident  genius,  and  which  is  called 
I'inatfaulu. 

Representative  of  the  vote  of  four  millions,  and  judged  as  if  that  vot« 
bad  never  been  given  I 

Condemned  to  a  perpetual  prison,  as  if  the  sfaameful  treaties  of  1815 
-could  be  maintained  in  perpetuity  I 

I  •IbisNft(slotberelbnlafPriBMX<w<softbehsBd€fOoani)luii,Qae«afPoiti«iL 
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£nfin,  cradled  in  his  infancy  between  two  thrones ;  hia  youth  given 
up  to  the  lessons  aaO  trists  of  exile;  pris<iuer  at  34  years  in  bis  owti 
country,  which,  alas,  he  will  lose,  the  day  he  ceBoes  lo  be  sol  the  Prince 
Ifapoleiin  Louts  reunites  himself,  at  this  hour,  all  ihe  grandeurs  and  re- 
Tersas  it  has  pleased  the  good  and  bad  fortune  of  France  to  accuniulate, 
in  less  than  half  a  century,  uu  that  grand  linperial  dynasty  which  Napo- 
leon founded  ;  which  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  enthroned  ;  that  the 
Holy  Alliance  proscribed  ;  and  of  which  the  rock  of  St.  Helena  devoured 
the  trunk,  the  court  of  Vienna  the  branch,  and  of  which  the  prisim  uf 
Ham  promises  to  consume  what  is  left  I"  Now  a  less  anibiiiouH 
penman  would  have  giTeti  in  plainer  languige  much  clearer  iiifor- 
malioR,  by  simply  stating  the  naked  facts  of  the  case,  which  with 
(he  utmost  brevity  I  will  subjoin.  Prince  Louis  was  horn  in  1808, 
(a  whole  year  before  "  the  eound  of  the  cannon  nf  Wegram,"^  and 
is  the  second  son  of  Louis  Bonaparte,  King  of  Holland,  and  of  Hortense 
d'Beauhamais,  the  daughterof  the  Empress  Josephine.  In  1815,  when 
the  Imperial  family  was  expatriated,  Hortense  fled  with  her  two  sons 
to  Switzerland.  Here  Prince  Louis  received  a  military  education 
from  Qeoeral  Diifour,  and  remained  in  quiet  till  1630,  when,  with  his  eU 
der  brother,  he  joined  the  democratic  cause  in  Iti^y.  After  taking  piirt 
in  several  engagements,  his  brother  suddenly  fell  ill  and  died,  and  he  was 
prostrated  hy  the  same  mysterious  sickness.*  On  his  recovery  he  re- 
turned to  Paris,  end  applying  to  enter  the  French  army,  was  relused,  and 
eamniiMied  to  quit  the  kingdom.  He  retired  again  to  Switzerland;  pub- 
lished several  biMka,  military  and  political ;  made  the  attempt  at  Siras- 
burgh  which  sent  him  tn  America,  and  again  the  attempt  at  Bouhigne, 
which  consigned  him  to  Ham — the  very  place  which  1  am  now  ap- 
proaching with  every  change  of  horses. 

Baptisie,  meanwhile,  is  doing  wonders,  and  displays  all  the  dexterity  of 
an  uld  cdurier.  It  is  not  hy  payins;  a  franc  or  two  ahuve  their  pay 
merely  tbat  you  inapire  the  whip  arm  of  the  French  pottilliam, 
much  less  do  you  get  speed  out  of  him  by  remonstrance  or  complaint. 
But  maintaining  a  friendly  iniereet  in  the  newness  of  his  tnjigery,  or 
"  like  a  scurvy  politician,"  as  Lear  says,  "  seeming  not  to  see  "  the  holes 
in  their  patched  eti/0(/e< ;  praising  their  nags;  perhaps  with  (creat  deli- 
cacy venturing  a  doubt  of  their  ability  to  go;  asking  afler  his  sweet- 
heart, and  expressing  your  entire  confidence  in  no  rivs]  4ieeping  pace 
with  him  either  on  the  road  or  in  the  favor  of  his  i/ieti-aimti. — These  are 
the  ways  and  means  to  reach  the  heart  of  a  French  poaiillion;  and  it  waa 
■masiuff  to  see  with  what  adroitness  Baptiste  threw  his  latsti,  and  how 
cunningly  he  managed  tbem,  giving  them  words  fur  snus,  which,  diain- 
terei^ted  souls,  they  like  as  well.     No  aucb  currency  would  pass  "  down- 

DarkneM  came  on  as  we  sped  along  the  high-road,  and  I  cloaed  the 
book  of  the  "  Free-Thinker,"  nothing  loth.  1  did  not  like  his  inflated 
Myle.  his  bombastic  phrases,  his  never-ending  terraces  of  climax  which 
carried  you  up,  up,  till  you  lost  your  wind,  and  all  recidJectinn  nf  iha 
place  you  started  from.  It  is  a1I  very  well  to  make  the  must  of  y'lur 
hcni;  to  array  hia  virtues  in  admiringorder;  to  throw  a  grnceful  veil  over 
his  faults — of  course,  if  he  has  any;  this  is  conciliating  and  allowed. 
But  toBoswell  your  Johnson  to  death;  to  insist  on  his  uniting  every  ex- 
cellence and  accomplishment ;  that  ho  is  the  just  one  made  perfect;  that 

*ll  i»  bplieved  lo  IhiB  day  in  Italy  Ihal  lits  bratliHr  ■nd  himirlf  were  poisoned  by  liim}  usas- 
iiiu,iDd  Ibere  are  nuiny  details  to.imtify  Ihi;  t>elii)l.  Their  Jnini  remnvni  would  have  beeaia 
■ml  relief  lo  niaay  ot  Uuwe  wbo  like  MKbeUi  *- oU  Ibvir  bread  ia  feu."  "{IC 
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tie  is  B  great  man  in  eue,  and  ft  great  angel  ia  posie,-~vhy  this  is  to  orer- 
Shoot  the  mark,  and  knock  your  idol  down. 

Prince  Lonis  mast  have  a  deal  of  ntalil;  of  aome  sort  tn  surrive  al)  the 
i-idiculoua  things  written  abtmt  him,  (tbia  amongst  the  rest,^  as  well  as 
some  unaccountable  things  he  bn  done.  In  this  wty  I  maaed  a  long  while 
with  my  cloak  gathered  about  me — For  it  was  a  crisp  evening  in  autumn — 
and  my  cap  pulled  down  over  my  brows  to  the  charming  accompaniment 
of  the  rapid  pattering  of  the  horses'  hoob  on  the  hard  ruad,  and  the  steady 
roll  of  the  carriage -wheels.  I  was  in  a  qneer  state  of  htttBeenity ,  as  Willis 
would  say,  with  my  head  in  the  land  of  Nod,  and  roy  teet  rather  cold  under 
.the  opposite  seat,  when  the  door  opened  with  a  jeHc.and  ''  Arrini,  Montieur," 
was  almost  Bhoute<f  in  my  ear  by  the  coDiented  fiaptiste. 

IIT. 

I  was  cordially  welcomed  to  Ham  by  a  tall,  fine-looking  man,  with  c 
bright  face  and  pleasant  smile,  the  landlord  of  the  only  hostelry  in  this  very 
old,  but  very  small  town.  He  escorted  me  up  one  pair  of  stairs  to  a  neai 
salon  with  a  bedi-oom  attached,  everything  wearing  a  neat  and  tidy  appear- 
ance, that  gave  me  a  good  opiciion  of  the  dtMe  d»  uiotage.  No  car[wU  on 
the  floor  of  tile,  which  are  not  to  be  looked  for'  out  of  Paris,  and  there 
(hey  are  used  more  for  ornament  th-tn  comfort.  A  piece  no  larger  than 
probably  nnswered  Aladdin  for  journeying  through  the  air  is  usually  para* 
(led  before  your  bed,  and  sometiniea  a  rug  is  decoratirely  disposed  before 
the  fire-place,  which  looks  dreadfully  lonesome  without  a  carpet  for  com' 
pany.  It  is  a  long  while  before  an  American  recovers  from  his  sense  of 
discomfort  in  living  in  a  room  with  a  bnre  floor ;  but  he  does  at  last,  and 
that  is  the  advantage  of  travelling,  which  shakes  off  those  local  ideas 
which  identifies  enjoyment  with  numberless  superfluities  that  really  have 
on  other  value  than  custom  gives  them.  Having  made  survey  of  ray  ftpart< 
raont  amid  the  profuse  recommendations  of  my  host,  I  essayed  to  cut 
ofThis  loquacious  tattle,  by  saying  it  would  do.  Itut  this  only  changed 
the  subject,  ior  afler  asking  and  answering  his  own  questions  about  my 
journey  down,  he  added,  "  Ah,  Monsieur,  how  I  envy  you  the  privilege  of 
seeing  the  Prince  Louis!"  1  looked  up  in  surprise.  "  Why,  is  it  so  com- 
mon a  thing  for  travellers,"  I  inquired,  "  to  vwit  the  citadel  that  yon 
infer  I  came  here  for  that  purpose  V 

"  Oh,  mm  dieu,  no;  hut  everybody  in  Ham  knew  this  morning  that 
Monntur  was  coming  to  see  the  Prince." 

This  was  a  poser,  for  I  only  knew  it  myself  the  evening  before  ;  tmi 
how  the  intelligence  could  have  been  anticipated  some  13  hours  after  all 
my  hurry  along  the  road — that  was  just  whai,  after  cudgelling  my 
brains  for  some  minutes,  I  could  in  no  wise  make  nut. 

"  Pray,  allow  me  to  ask  how  '  everybody  '  got  chia  information,"  I  raid, 
cousidersbly  perplexed. 

"  Gertainement"  replied  Boniface,  delighted  to  oblige  me.  "  the  police 
Was  telegraphed  last  night,  and  instructioDS  sent  down  with  full  partica-  . 
lars  of  MoHiiauf't  intended  visit." 

"  Indeed,"  I  responded,  by  no  means  overjoyed  at  this  pertinacity  of 
the  police-office.  "  It  is  really  very  good-natured  in  the  miniMer  to  take 
80  much  pains  about  me.  He  evidently  attaches  more  importance  to  my 
business  here  ihan  I  do  mymlf."  I  spoke  in  a  tone  keenly  ironical, 
and  my  host  was  not  slow  to  perceive  my  displeasure.  He  seemed 
astonished  thereat,  and  opined,  "  that,  Mmttiair,  was  not  Fran^ais." 

"  No,  thank  Heaven !"  I  eielaimed,  giving  vent  to  my  feedings.     "  Thai 
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b  to  Mj,  I  thank  mj  stars  thst  I  live  in  a  cnontry  where  respectable  peo- 
ple am  not  treated  like  rngues,  and  where  telegraphs  are  put  u>  a  bettNT 
use  than  reporting  the  transits  of  quiet  tTaveller^."  From  the  dubiotis  ex- 
previon  of  the  landlord's  face  it  was  pretty  alear  that  he  had  his  misgiv- 
ings whether  there  reallf  was  auch  a  country  as  that  in  the  world;  {it  ia 
nnirbere  in  Europe,  and  but  few  there  imagine  there  ia  a  world  bejotid  it,) 
and  he  was  inclined  to  thinlc  I  was  trying  to  be  facetious.  I  put  an  end 
to  hia  meutal  eonjeciurea,  howeter,  by  ordering  supper.  ."The  best  you 
bnTe,  and  plenty  of  it;"  for  my  vexation  and  long  abstinence  had  whetted 
mj  appetite.  It  is  supremely  ridiculous,  certainly,  thought  I,  this  dodging 
I  man  about  from  Paris  to  Ham  ;  I  wonder  my  baggHge  is  not  inspected 
to  see  if  it  contain  a  rope-ladder,  or  any  other  auspicious  msierial.  Hot^ 
«ver,  there's  no  use  of  losing  one's  temper  at  absurdiiies  thst  alier  all  are 
amusing  ;  so  humming  a  tune,  I  looked  out  of  the  window  to  make  out  if 
I  could  from  prima  facie  evidence,  what  sort  of  a  place  Ham  was.  All  I 
could  descry  through  the  darkness  was  a  great  square  before  the  hotel 
whose  confines  were  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  the  night.  My  supper  wai 
brought  in,  and  I  turned  round  with  a  relish.  I  am  no  gmmnaad,  but  con- 
fess to  a  yigorous  appetite  and  a  fastidious  palate  ;  and  if  there  is  anything 
in  the  whole  list  gf  edibles  that  would  begot  a  craving  under  the  ribs  of 
death,  it  ia,  remember  itreader,  a  French  capon,  delicately  overlaid  with 
a  thin  morceau  dejantboa,  and  daintily  embroidered  with  persil.  I  never 
'  think  of  it  but  a  feeling  ia  roused  within  of  deep  desire,  aoraewhst  analog- 
ous in  force,  only  different  in  kind,  to  that  which  stirred Virginius  when  long- 
ing to  get  hold  of  Appius,  whom  his  vengeance  wished  to  banquet  on.  '*  Set 
him  before  me,  oh  !  ye  Gods  I"  My  »a.vory  repast  was  farther  seaaoned  with 
thelivelychal  oflhe^'arcm.  Whatacheerlut  gosaipingset  these  French  for- 
(MM  are,  with  their  long  white  aprona  and  napkina  tucked  under  the  arm. 
How  difTerent  from  that  demure  ahd  servile  race  of  English  wditers, 
whose  afTectetl  obsequiousness  you  can't  help  suspecting  is  meking  faces 
at  you  on  the  reverse  aide.  Tout  pa*>e,  bb  tbe  proverb  baa  it,  and 
ibough  in  no  hurry  my  aupper  was  soon  fiTiished,  and  I  rose  from  the  ta- 
ble like  B.  "  giant  refreshed."  But  I  was  in  no  humor  for  going  to  bed, 
Slid  as  wine  delights  me  not,  nor  segars  either,  I  was  a  little  put  to  tt  for 
amosement,  A  thought  struck  me;  I'll  bnve  a  talk.  I  felt  expansive, 
and  communicative  ;  but  where'a the  victim  f  Bapiiaie  ;  juatrhe  fellow; — 
he's  paid  for  bearing  my  humors.  Besides  no  small  curiosity  possessed 
me  to  know  mora  of  this  droll  creature.  For  though  in  my  European  ex  I 
perience  I  bad  met  with  many  of  hta  tribe,  be  struck  me  in  many  reapects 
a«  a  later  edition,  as  it  were,  of  all  the  rest. 

The  moral  physiologists  of  England,  Dickens,  Smith,  Thackeray, 
have  in  their  ingenious  and  learned  investigations  of  tbe  Encrlish  animal, 
through  all  its  grades  of  social  development  elaliorately  described  under  the 
genus  woman,  a  particular  species  nomenclated  "  Maid  of  all  work."  Now, 
the  c1aa.s  to  which  Baptiste  belongs  is  the  French  male  to  the  Engliah  female 
here  alluded  to,  aud  may  be  with  auflicient  clearness  described  the  "  Man  of 
all  work."  No  aooner  docs  a  traveller  rise  from  his  breakfast  the  first  dsy 
of  his  arrival  in  Paris,  than  a  well-dresaed  man  with  that  unmistakable  air 
wfatcb  may  be  expreaaeil  in  the  phrase  of  "  having  seen  a  thing  or 
two,"  presents  himself.  Does  Monaieur  want  to  travell  why,  be  has 
been  everywhere,  knows  every  road  and  every  trick  on  it.  Does  Monsieur 
only  want  a  guide  about  Paris  t  he  will  promiae  to  skim  the  cream  of 
all  the  "sights"  in  six  days,  without  fatiguing  you.  Bat,  if  you  are 
an  Iiabitu^  of  Paris,  then  he  merely  hands  you  a  few  letters  from  his  late 
nasterff,  a  Knssien  Boyard,  or   bd   Italian  Prince,  to  prove  that   h^ ,  ^ 
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tficustomed  to  good  society,  and  etaads  ready  to  bava  his  reaoarces  put 
to  the  te'-t. 

Uaptiste  was  all  this,  and  snmething  more.  He  had  the  traits  of  his 
otasa  in  his  pbyai')gnoiny ;  the  lines  abDut  the  ninuth  iodieatsd  an  aptitude 
without  limits  ,  and  in  the  dry  leer  of  his  eye  might  be  [raced  a  boundless 
averdiun  tn  anything  like  ^regular,  or  eerioua  labor  of  any  aort.  Thcra 
was  Bt>methint(  fidgety  in  his  manner;  a  restless  anxiety  to  know  every- 
body's Imaiiiesa,  and  an  eternal  activity  ot  disposition  that  aaiiafied  me 
there  was  never  a  fet^,  fight  or  frolic  in  Paris,  where  he  was  not  recog- 
nised as  a  leader,  and  fnllawed  with  enthusiasm.  There  was  only  one 
subject  he  had  never  touched  upon,  and  I  suspected  it  lay  nearest  his  heart. 
Just  at  this  moment  he  knocked,  and  came  to  know  if  I  had  any  further 
orders  for  the  night. 

"Sit  down  ihere  for  a  few  miautes,  Baptiste,"  I  stud,  pnioting  to  b 
chair  near  the  window. 

"Vitlfintieri,  MomneuT,"  and  he  seated  himself  at  once,  as  though  accus- 
tomed to  such  murks  of  condescension. 

"  Et  has  just  occurred  to  me,  Baptiste,"  I  observed,  "  that  I  ha»e  nerer 
beard  a  polKicul  aentimenc  escape  you.  Now,  I  think,  that  the  "  destinies 
of  France  "  have  a  gnod  deal  more  to  do  with  the  opinions  of  your  set, 
than  those  <if  your  masters,  for  wliile  not  one  in  ten  of  these  I  find  have 
a  conviction,  you  fellows  go  out  in  the  streets  and  fight  for  youra.  Let  me 
have  your  idea  of  M.  Guizot." 

"  ParAtn,  Marmieitr,"  aaid  Baptiite,  afler  a  moment's  ailence,  which  he 
employed  suritig  at  me  with  a  very  comical  expression  of  wonder. 

"  Diia'i  pardon  me,  Biptiste,"  I  continued,  "  but  speak  out — your  cau- 
tion would  be  more  reasunable  if  you  were  as  tenderly  looked  after  by  the 

"  Tliat  is  just  what  I  dread,"  he  answered  with  a  start.  "  I  have  suf- 
fered so  much  already;  twice  in  prison,  and — " 

"  What's  that  you  say  1"  1  demanded,  changing  color ;  "  in  prison,  and 
for  what  crime!" 

"No  great  crime.  Monsieur,  in  my  view,"  he  replied  in  a  tone  of  pallia- 
tion.    Vou  see,  f  fought  through  the  "  three  days  "  of  1830,  and — 

"Juat  whatl  suspected,"  1  remarked. 

"  Yes,  Monsieur,"  continued  Baptiste,  his  eyes  brightening,  "  and  it  was 
rare  Bpi>rt.  I  wan  the  first  man  in  the  Tuilieriea,  where  I  slept  all  night 
on  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons.  That  was  satisfaciian  enough,  and  I  was 
paid  for  my  wounds. 

"  Well,  was  that  all  you  barricaded  for  1" 

"  Oh,  man  JDieM,  non  Hlontieur,  I  wanted  to  get  rid  of  Charles  X.  and  his 
priests,  and  then — 

"  U-et  Louis  Pnilippe  aud  his  politlciana  in  their  places,  eh,"  I  said, 
smiling. 

"  SaareAleut,"  exclaimed  Baptiste,  carried  away  by  his  feelings ;  "  it  is 
enough  to  make  a  poor  man  swear  tn  see  how  wo  are  iieated.  When  we 
SttRer  in  peace,  these  junrnalists  inflfiine  our  hearts,  and  promise  us  re- 
lief if  wQ  only  come  out  and  be  killed  for  them.  And  then,  Nom  de  Ditu," 
he  broke  nut  again,  "  one  set  takes  ibe  other  set's  places  and  they  turn 
round  aud  break  our  heads  for  reminding  them  of  their  promises." 

"  That  will  teach  you  better  next  time,  Baptiste,"  was  my  brief  com- 
mentary ;  "  but  how  did  you  get  iu  prison  t" 

"  Why,  you  see.  Monsieur,"  he  answered,  grinding  his  teeth,  when  I 
uid  the  reU  »f  ns  discovered  how  the  game  was  going;  "  that  not  a  single 
law  was  altered  for  the  better— that  nut  a  single  tax  was  lowered — that 
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our  wioe,  tobscco  anil  ult  were  to  be  no  ohenpernml  that  our  roone;  waa 
■pent  more  extravagani  \y  nn  a  t^nvernment  of  clerka  (commis)  (ban  it  was 
eren  hj  the  priests.  Why,  tlien,  Huniiieur,  we  thought  we'd  try  it  agaio. 
Bat,  par  Dit*,  hnw  they  cut  ua  up.  1  was  aiezed  and  treated  like  a  dng, 
and  wbeii  I  got  our,  I  tmik  the  first  chaTice  that  offered  and  was  eerred  in 

the  aame  way  again,  and  if  it  not  had  been  for  my  old  maaler  Qeneral , 

I  shnuld  have  been  in  the  gnlloys  by  thia  time." 

"  Very  well,"  I  said,  "  I  hope  ynu  are  wisor  for  your  experience  and 
hsTe  learnt  that  there  is  nn  use  contending  wiib  the  politiciana.  If  they 
t«]l  jou.the  people  are  only  born  to  be  taxed  and  chested,  you  ahould  do 
yoar  beat  to  believe  it,  for  you  see  they  can't  be  convinced  to  the  contrary, 
with  nil  your  fighting." 

"  Why,  IB  that  the  way  the  p«>ple  do  in  your  cnantryT"  inquired 
Bapliste,  as  if  he  unjy  wanted  that  to  be  aatiafied  of  the  aoundness  of  my 
adficc 

"Oh,  in  my  coantry,  Baptiste,  the  people  are  a  very  aharp  act  of  fel- 
loin,  and  they  understand  their  imereats  too  clearly  to  be  hoodwinked 
by  puliticiaiiB  ;  though,  even  there,  some  are  fools  enough  to  try  it,  but 
their  fate  serves  as  a  warning  to  the  rpet." 

"What  a  happy  country  that  must  be  of  yonrs,  Mnnaienr.  We  feel  by 
eursuflering  that  all  is  wrong  here,  but  every  newspaper  and  orator  baa 
*  different  remedy.  We  don't  know  which  to.  believe,  though  we  am 
dreadfully  put  tn  it.  Oh,  Monsieur,  you  little  dream  amid  the  plenty  of 
Paris  wbat  atarving  there  is  in  the  country,  and  were  1  to  relate  tne  con- 
dition of  my  own  family  it  would  move  your  pity,  for  I  see,  itum  nuatrt, 
yon  take  an  interest  in  us  poor  devils  !" 

"  Well,  I'll  not  deny  that,  Baptiste  ;  and  if  I  were  not  an  American  I 
ihonld  like  to  be  a  Frenchman,  for  there  is  plenty  c^  work  in  Franca  to 
keep  a  man  baay  who  is  fond  of  an  active  life.  But  it  is  desperate  work 
for  you  people,  without  a  leader,  and  the  police  blocking  up  every  road 
around  you." 

"But  we  don't  mean  to  give  it  up  whilst  there's  lifein  ua,"  said  Bap- 
tiate,in  a  tone  not  to  be  miataken  ;  "  and"  be  added,  shaking  hia  finger 
at  aome  unseen  object  out  of  the  window,  "  those  gates  will  he  opened 
■one  day,  and  I  mean  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony." 

"What  gates  1"  I  aaked,  rather  mystified. 

"  Of  tbe  citadel  of  Ham  I"  he  said,  with  strong  emphasis. 

"  What  I"  retorted  I,  astonished,  "  are  you  a  Bonapartiatet" 

'*  To  the  death  !"  was  tbe  grim  reply. 

"  Well,  if  I  had  entertained  the  emulleat  auspicion  of  tha^"  anaweretl 
I,  not  s  little  annoyed,  "  I  should  not  have  brought  you  here,  you  may  de- 
pend on  it." 

"That  is  juBt  what  I  feared,  Monsienr,  so  I  said  nothing  about  iti" 

"  You  are  a  ehrewd  fellow,  Baptiste ;  but  what  ie  thia  f  You  talked 
jasX,  now  like  a  republican,  and  yon  turn  out  a  Bonapartiale.  One  would 
have  thought  you  had  got  a  surfeit  of  kings  and  emperors  by  thia  time." 

"  We  have  bad  enough  of  Bourbons,  Honaieur,  bnt  we'd  like  to  try 
another  Booapane,  if  only  out  of  reverence  for  the  Emperor,  whnee  wor- 
ship is  our  only  religion  in  France." 

"  Come,  Baptiste,  don't  get  profane." 

"JVott,  Monsieur.  We  are  not  foola  enoagh  to  believe  there  is  another 
like  htm,  for  the  mould  la  brokeu  he  was  oast  in ;  but  I  don't  know  how 
it  is,  the  people  mil  fancy  that  a  Bonaparte  mnat  be  true  to  them." 

"  And  so  if  you  had  your  choice  to-morrow,  you  would  take  the  emnim, 
-    'of  tbe  republic,  ohT"    ■  'y'^ 
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"Well,  to  lie  fnink  with  yon,  Mnneieur,  I  doa'c  see  snj  <]iSerence. 
Napiileiin  was  called  •  contnl  during  the  repLtlilii:,  and  an  emperor  afler- 
wards,  but  that  whs  the  only  change,  an  they  say  in  our  club  *  And  ixiw 
we  bava  got  a  citizen-king,  but  what  alteratioD  ha*  that  brought,  b»I  wat 
jnet  Bay  ill  g." 

'  ''  Tliai'a  Tery.  gnod  logio,  BaptiBie,  and  I  must  do  yon  men  nf  the  pe<H 
pie  the  justice  tn  nay,  that  I  never  cnnverae  with  you  without  being  struck 
with  your  good  common  Benae.  If  your  gnvcrnmetit  and  politiciuitu  had 
the  moBtremoteideaofit,!  think  they  would  hardly  venture  tu  bamboozla 
fou  Bu  impudently." 

"  Ab,  that  they  will  find  Aut  one  day  to  their  coat,"  answered  Baptisie, 
with  a  siguificant  nod  of  his  head. 

"  Well,  you  may  go  to-bed  now,  and  wake  me  up  at  seven  in  the 
mar  Ding." 

It  may  be  supposed  that  it  waa  far  from  a  pleasant  discovery  to  End  that 
I  had  t  bot-beaded  Bi)aaparti«ie  in  my  train.  This  was  quite  enough  to 
•ubject  ine  to  the  aospici'ins  of  the  police,  and  let  them  alone  for  knowing 
it.  And  it  was  pretty  clear  besides,  that  Baptisie  waa  hourly,  I  could  sea 
it,  boiling  up  to  an  explosive  point  of  enthuaiasni,  and  there's  no  irust- 
ieg  these  feryand  impulaive  Frenoh.  There  is  not  a  nobler  people  in  the 
world,  but  they  go  off  constaaily  half-cocked.  If  Baptists  should  break 
out  even  in  hii  sleep  with  a  cry  nf  "  Viet  I'Emptreur  !"  ten  to  one  we  should 
koth  be  arreeted  and  packed  off  to  Paris  under  an  escort  of  gen*  darmra. 
I  must  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  him  was  my  latent  reflection  on  getting  into 
bed. 

Bless  me  what  a  quiet  place  this  Ham  is.  struck  me  neit.  I  missed  the 
murmur  and  hum  of  llie  capitol.  It  would  give  me  the  hhus  to  stay  here  a 
week ;  and  then,  I  tfiought  of  the  dreary  five  yeiirs  poor  PrJaoe  Lnuia  bad. 
bngered  through  in  that  gloomy  old  forUess  hard  by.  Thus  thinking  and 
■ympathisiug  X  fell  asle^. 

IV. 

I  was  up  betimes  next  morning  and  took  a  aannter  through  the  town  ikM 
iaviied  no  particular  remark,  save  that  a  plaoe  which  hid  been  sit  many 
knndred  years  growing  should  have  made  so  little  progress.  A  village  in 
Ohio  would  run  round  it  before  thej  had  fiuiahed  building  one  of  their  lirtle 
two^tory  stiuie  houses  I  was  going  to  say ;  but  then  it  should  be  borne  is 
mind  that  what  with  governments,  ecclestaatical,  feudal,  monarchical  and 
whdt  not,  poor  Ham  has  been  burnt  up  and  pulled  down  more  times  than  I 
kara  apace  to  tell.  There  is  but  ooe  street  in  the  place,  and  that  so  leng 
and  criwked  that  in  (oHowing  it  without  tlioughtlgot  completely  wound- up, 
and  began  to  despair  of  unravelling  the  mystery,  when  a  market-oait  hovo 
in  sight,  and  fulluwing  in  its  wake  I  got  safe  home  again.  Immediately 
•fler  breakfast  I  sent  Baptiste  off  with  my  card  to  the  ommandantof  the 
eitadel,  with  my  corapltmenb,  to  know  at  what  hour  I  should  present  my- 
self for  admission.  Meanwhile  the  landlord  came  in  with  the  startling  iu- 
iclligenoe  that  there  were  a  couple  of  gen*  darme*  at  the  door  waitiog  to 
escort  me  to  the  Police  Office. 

"Why,  what's  in  the  wind  now,"  I  asked,  beginning  to  gal  %  little 
nervous. 

"  Rien,  Manrimr,  h  is  only  ■  f<Hcrasli^.  They  wish  to  see  you  in  per> 
flOB  to  verify  the  den^ipiioo  they.  ba>e  received." 

*Il  will  be  hcreaOer  reen  that  Bnp'iMe  wan  an  fii 
4hivti  ara  ■■  ihomngbly  niaiSed  over  Fiuia  aa  Ae  gaa  pi, 
•eakd  ubiIw  snMiiul. 
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"  Well,  eoafwuid  thwr  impudeiioe,  why  «aa'i  tbof  come  bare,  thoa,  if 
iku'sdl  tkej  WBDil" 

Tbe  Itudlurd  wu  a  good  deti]  aiouiod  al  my  waot  of  rererenos  for  the 
police,  and  iatimated  that  ia  France  tbe  greatest  deference  wuspaid  to  their 
ninuteet  wishes,  whatever  mighi  be  the  private  inclinalionH  of  the  pailiea 
wmpljing.  I  eipresKHl  roy  resolute  deter  mi  nation  not  to  go  near  them,  al 
Tbich  Um  taodlord  smiled  in  a  way  tu  convince  me  that  I  would  diangeiny 
■iud. 

To  turm  the  subjeot  I  spoke  of  Pf  ince  Louis,  and  found  the  topic  highly 
•ongeaial  to  mine  hosL  He  was  copious  nud  eloquent  in  hia  praisee,  and 
■aid  buw  impowible  it  was  to  express  the  iutereu  the  whole  town  took  in 
Ike  welfare  of  the  anrortuiiate  prisoner.  He  related  numberless  acts  of  Us 
hi*doesfl  of  beacl,  and  said  that  he  wasinlhehabitufeipendiag  the  greater 
pan  of  bis  revenne  on  ihe  poor  of  tlie  place,  who  had  never,  since  his  cap* 
tifity,  stood  a  momeat  in  need  of  clothing  or  food  during  the  rigors  of  a 
Blornan  wintef. 

Here  Baptiste  shot  in  the  room  quite  out  of  breath,  aod  very  pale :  "  Jt 
f«  SM  /  I  have  see  him,"  was  hia  uuly  exclaoution. 

"  Well,  what  did  he  say  V  1  aaked. 

"  Oh,  I  did'nt  ^>eak  to  him,"  be  replied,  with  bis  eyes  flashing,  "  bu 
I  saw  him  on  the  ramparts  walking  with  hia  bands  behind  him,  just  like 
tbe  Emperor." 

"What,  the  commandant T" 

**  No,  the  Prince,  Monsieur." 

"  Why,  have  you  lost  your  aenaes  V  I  demanded,  "  I  tent  you  to  inqnin 
vben  I  could  be  admitted  to  the  citadel." 

"  Pan^  man  maitre,  I  quite  forgot  tu  mentioD  it^  your  card  and  mesaage 
were  carried  in,  for  I  was  not  allowed  to  cross  the  drawbridge.'  Tbe  coin< 
OBBdant  retuTos  his  oomplimeotii,  and  says  be  will  he  baf^y  to  see  yoa  at 
OM  o'clock." 

No  ezpoetulations  I  found  would  answer,  bat  go  to  the  police  office  I 
must.  1  succeeded,  however,  in  compromiuDg  the  matter  by  sending  off 
tkose  bandog  gaw  d!armf*,  and  going  there  under  the  convoy  ol'  my 
landlord.  After  a  dae  inspection  of  my  noae  and  eyebrows,  £lc.,  my  leUei 
from  the  minister  was  looked  at  as  I  had  no  pas»f>ort,  and  then  1  was  asked 
when  I  ahoold  leave  Ham  on  my  return  k>  Paris. 

"  In  three  or  four  days,  1  suppose,  but  that  d^endson  circumstaBOes." 
It  wu  just  u  I  pleased,  they  replied,  but  I  must  do  them  the  favor  of  te- 
other  call  before  going,  to  state  my  ioteution,  and  get  a  return  pa«».p<ni. 
Tbence  I  made  my  way  foe  the  citadel,  and  bad  nearly  ^  there  before  \ 
WfviA  Baptists  close  in  my  rev.  ■ 

"  What  are  you  about,  Baptiale  \"  I  aaid  ratber  roughly ;  "  you  muat  go 
back." 

The  pocff  feUow  seemed  horrified  at  hia  sentence,  and  his  ooanten«iM)% 
Gfled  with  eraotion.  lie  showed  suoug  symptoms  of  falling  on  his  knoes, 
and  began  to  impbre  me  to  let  him  follow. 

"Ohl"  he  entreated,  "only  let  me  see  the  Prince,  but  for  a  aunot* 
coly." 

"  How  absardly  yan  talk,  BtpUite,  what  privilege  have  I  in  the  matter. 
And  suppose  you  are  allowed  to  pass  tbe  guard,  how  do  I  know  it  will  be 
^raeable  t»  t^  Prince  in  taking  such  a  iilwrty." 

All  my  remonstrances  were  drowned  in  a  flooding  tide  of  prayers  aad 
■apfdicBtiDaa,  ao  1  gave  np  the  point  and  t<^  him  he  might  take  bis  cbapee. 
I  bad  still  «  few  minutes  to  spare  which  I  spent  walking  about,  surveyiM 
the  Fortresa  that  covers  sereral  aores  of  grgimd,  and  ia  of  fast  SHAM,    u 
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is  quadrangalar  in  shipe,  and  protected  st  either  corner  by  a  round  tower 
of  greit  height  and  aolidity.  its  walls  too  were  lofly,  and  of  unusual  vtaa- 
siveness,  with  butresses  of  great  width  and  strength  ;  a  double  ditch  con- 
nected by  drawbridges  at  the  main  entrance  complete!;  encircled  it,  and  so 
cut  oS*  ail  possibility  of  its  capture  b;  surprize.  It  is  a  magnificeut  relic  of 
the  feudal  age,  and  1  was  still  curiously  gazing  at  it  with  reflections  on  its 
ereatful  history,  when  the  clock  of  the  citadel  struck  one,  and  I  strode  0^ 
hurriedly  towards  the  main  portal.  The  drawbridge  was  down,  and  the 
portcullis  up,  as  if  B  risitor  were  expected,  and  passing  onwards,  I  enconn- 
lered  successively  several  corpM  de  gartie,  and  numerous  sentries  who  let  me 
go  fay  unchnllenged,  having,  doubtless,  received  orders  to  thit  efiecL 
Batiste  stuck  to  me  like  my  shadow,  though  he  got  a  sharp  look  from  the 
Goneierge,  as  emerging  from  a  gloomy  arch-way  we  passed  his  lodge,  and 
struck  across  a  wide  court,  filled  with  soldiers  off  duty,  on  my  way  to  the 
quarters  of  the  commandant.  An  officer  accompanying  me  soon  stopped 
at  a  small,  but  neat  two  story  building,  of  which  there  were  eereral  I  ob- 
served scattered  about  the  interior  of  the  Fortress.  Knocking  at  a  low 
door  we  were  ushered  into  a  tidy  room  on  the  lower  floor,  when  a  minute 
afterwards  the  commandant,  M.  Demarle,  a  fine-looking,  soldierly  man  of 
some  SO  years  of  age  entered.  He  receired  me  with  great  courtesy,  and 
atating  my  business,  1  presented  him  my  letter  of  authority  from  the 
minister,  M.  Duckatel. 

He  glanced  aver  it,  and  bowing,  said  it  was  all  correct. 

"  Pray  allow  me  to  inquire,"  I  said,  ''  if  any  further  ceremony  is  re- 
quisite in  my  future  visits  to  the  Fortress!  as  rfy  letter  omits  to  give  any 
sach  particulars." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  infofnuyou,"  replied  M.  Demarle,  "  that  I  hsve  recetred 
orders  to  admit  you  but  once,  and  that  your  interview  with  the  Prince  must 
be  limited  to  four  hours.  I  shall  be  under  the  necessity,  then,  of  summon- 
ing you  to  leave  the  citadel  at  five  o'clock." 

"  What!  is  it  possible!"  I  exclaimed,  not  more  astonished  than  annoyed  ; 
"only  one  visit,  and  thst  of  four  hours  I" 

"Such  are  my  instruction*,"  answered  the  commandant,  with  military 
brevity.  "But  who  is  this  person  with  youl"  casting  his  eyes  on  Baptists, 
who  quivered  under  his  stern  gaze. 

"  It  is  a  favorite  seiTsnl  who  begs  your  permission  to — ~" 

"  Impossible,"  said  the  commandant,  who  anticipated  my  request,  "  be 
must  retire  instantly." 

"  Do  you  hear,"  I  said  to  Bapliste,  who  seemed  disposed  to  turn  into 
marble,  he  looked  so  while  and  petrified,  "  taxvez  vovt." 

Bowing  to  M.  Demarle,  I  fcJIotPed  the  officer  appointed  to  escort  me  to 
the  apartments  of  the  Prince.  I  soon  reached  the  low,  narrow  entrance  of 
I  gloomy  and  aged-looking  building  situated  near  one  of  the  main  walls, 
where  I  found  a  couple  of  sentinels  posted.  I  ascended  twoflightsof  nar- 
row stone  stairs  which  were  half-crumbled  away,  snii  turning  to  the  left 
down  a  dark  corridor,  I  came  to  the  door  of  the  Prince,  which  was  c^ned 
by  his  valet  standing  on  the  outside. 

I  found  Prince  Louis  seated  at  a  table  covered  with  books  and  papers  in  a 
small  room,  dimly  lighted  by  two  apertures  from  above,  secured  by  stoat 
iron  bars.  As  I  advanced,  he  rose,  extending  his  hand  and  said,  with  ■ 
friendly  smile,  "  It  is  really  very  kind  of  yon  to  come  so  far  out  of  your  way 
to  see  me  in  this  doll  place." 

"  1  should  have  gone  much  further,  believe  me,  Monseignew,"  I  replied, 
"  for  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  onoe  more."  The  Prince  bowed,  unl 
playfulty  expreased  bis  regrets  at  not  Imving  it  in  bu  power  to  reowve  ine 
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BOre  in  accordance  with  his  wishn,  "  butat  all  erenta,  T  am  nnDsoled,"  he 
added,  "in  the  belief  that  thnae  whn  renuire  within  these  checrleas  pre* 
eiDcta  come  anE  from  motives  of  cereraony,  but  from  an  honest  B^mpalhj 
rather  in  my  welTare." 

I  contemplated  the  Prince  while  he  spoke,  with  much  interest,  and  was 
pained  to  see  that  he  was  sadly  altered  since  I  saw   him  last.     He   had 

frnwn  much  thinner  ;  was  very  pale  and  aickly-liioking ;  and  hia  manner  how 
iSerent  from  the  gay,  martial  air  he  wore  in  London.  Though  ever  sim- 
ple and  afTa  hie,  hisa|ipearance  betokened  deep  dejection,  and  a  spirit  bruis- 
ed and  sinking  under  constant  reveraes. 

>ni  wiuit  of  f  pace,  for  oar  Dczt  Dumberi  the  long  and  remirkable 
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TbipntnitM  wkkhllis  rollavlBi  nrm  rehr  lililha  fiiU  Pilua  U  FWruca.    Ilia«M«fU 
■■  aflku  tnss^HiUa  coIIhUdii.  J 

Lona  hna  the  summer  sunlight  shone 

0(1  the  fair  form,  the  quaiut  coalume; 
Yet  namcleai  itill,  she  siti,  uiikaowu, 

A  ladj  in  her  yoalhful  bloom. 

Fairer  for  thia  !  no  shadows  cast 

Tbeir  blight  upon  her  perfect  lot; 
Whale'er  her  future,  or  her  past, 

Id  this  bright  niameat  mottera  not. 

No  record  of  itr  high  descent 

There  needs,  nor  memory  of  her  name, 

EDocgh  tfant  KnphHel's  colors  blent 
To  give  ber  featurea  deathleaa  fame  I 

'Twaa  hia  anointing  hand  that  set 

The  crown  of  beauty  on  her  brow ; 
Slill  livea  its  early  mdiiknce  yet, 

As  at  the  earliest,  e*eo  now. 

'Tis  not  the  ecstncy  that  glows 

In  all  the  mjit  Cecilia'a  grace ; 
Nor  yet  the  buly,  calm  repose. 

He  painted  on  the  Virgin's  face. 

Leas  (^  tba  heavens,  and  more  of  earth. 

There  lark  within  these  earntEt  eyes. 
The  pnasiuQa  thnt  have  had  [heir  birth. 

And  grown  beneath  Italian  akles. 

Wliat  mortal  thoughts,  and  enree,  and  dreams. 
What  hopea,  and  feiirs.  and  longings  rest, 

Where  fiiMs  the  folded  veil,  or  gleams 
The  golden  nccbluce  on  her  breaat. 

What  motlipiy  of  the  painted  glow 

Hay  shade  the  ascrel  soul  within ; 
What  sHefs  fnim  pusaion'a  oTerflnw,-  ^-^  i 

What  sbanie  that  follows  after  sin !  1 1  /  ^OOg  IC 
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TcA  calnt  aa  hMfen's  seraoeit  deopf. 

Are  thoM  pure  tyv»,  thoae  ((iHncer  pure; 
And  queenly  is  the  Btate  the  kocps, 

Id  beautjr'g  lofly  trnal  lecure. 

And  trho  hm  Blmyed,  bjr  hnppf  choDca, 

Thraagb  ■»  thaie  grnttd  nod  piaMred  ball*; 
Nor  felt  ihe  nMgic  of  ber  glooca. 

A*  when  a  vmee  of  muaic  caU*  T 

Not  aooD  shall  I  forgiet  the  diij  ; 

Sweet  d«f,  in  spring's  nnclonded  tlmei 
While  on  Ihe  BlnwiD([  CBnviiss  Iny 

The  light  oflbHt  delicioui  clime, 

I  mitrked  the  matchlesB  colors  wrsnthed 

Oa  the  fair  brow,  the  peerless  cheek. 
The  lips.  I  fancied,  ulitiniit  brenilied 

The  blessings  that  they  could  ant  speak. 

Fair  were  the  ryes  with  rnine  that  bent 

Upon  tba  picture  their  mild  ^ze. 
And  denr  the  Toice  ihnt  nve  consent 

To  all  the  utterance  of  mj  praise. 

U,  fit  companionship  of  thoueht ; 

O,  happy  mernoriea.  shrined  apart  j 
The  raptnre  that  tfaa  painter  witiughc, 

The  kindred  raptuiv  of  the  heaK ! 


LEGBKBBIAIS  Of  LiWGIirT. 

(cOXTI^Wtl,.) 

iNreeumiDgourrandoDistnctiiresupnn  lef^ai  misdenieannTs  and  atieordt- 
ties,  we  propnae  tn  notice  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  pleadittg,  in  connne- 
tion  with  briefs — those  legal  documentary  papers,  usually  more  remarkable 
for  tbeir  unmercirut  uxpansion  anil  verbonty  than  anything  e1ae.  In  earij 
times,  pleading  was  carried  oo  without  the  aid  of  britft ;  if,  in  no  utber 
particular,  therefore,  this  branch  of  the  professiun  still  retains  Us  identity, 
it  may  at  least  boast  of  it,  in  the  matter  of  "  briefless  barristers." 
The  greatest  talker,  cotisequently,  stood  the  be«t  chance  of  bearing  off  the 
palm,  and  of  becoming  the  pride  of  hia  pmfession.  Law,  under  thoee 
circa mstances,  might  be  better  spelt  with  a  /; — for  it  "  began,  cnntinoed, 
and  ended"  with  that  greut  essential.  It  is  a  wonder  none  of  tbs 
privileged  sex  ever  dart^  the  ambitious  science,  whnse  province  is  that  of 
deBning  the  difference  between  nuum  and  tuam, — between  tieeedtedvm  and 
tujttdltatt.  The  business  wmild  doubtless  have  been  effected  in  "  double 
quick  lime,"  for  female  advocacy,  if  pursued  in  true  nnhodifx  style,  is 
usually  a  summsry  process,  tnvdving  a  tornado  of  feeling  and  pathe*. 
Our  modern  barristers,  however,  are  not  altogether  divesied  of  such  attri- 
butes themselves,  and  they  abundantly  compensate  for  whatever  deiiciency 
they  may  discover  in  this  respect,  by  their  I  iberal  use  of  pemonsl  invective 
and  abuse.  In  fact  no  "  case  "  can  be  openeil  or  made  clear  to  ihe  ap- 
prehension of  B  jury,  without  their  first  attempting  to  disparage  the  charac- 
ter of  the  unfortunate  antagonist,  by  so  ingeninnsly  distorting  the  "Jiiett" 
that  they  at  length  becomejCcA*)!.    Yet,  perhaps,  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  ItxA 
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CM-  m  diflbrant  condition  of  thiDga  in  a  profetBion  wbera  the  necataitieit  of 
the  case  Mtem  to  precUde  ilmoat  the  poMibiltty  of  a  change.  Esput^ 
itRieiBeata  may,  anil  loo  often  do,  an  eaaentially  violate  truth  and  bonentj, 
ttat  it  ia  to  he  K^ntteA  the  learned  members  ot  the  bar  of  the  19t)i 
century  are  found  still  so  strenuoual;  to  insist  upon  its  adoption  in  legal 
process.  Any  one,  uninitiated,  hearing  for  the  first  time  ibe  opening  up 
of  a  case,  the  examination  of  «  witness,  or  the  somming  up  of  a  canse, 
wonli),  doubtless,  be  inclined  to  conclude  that  Uwyera  were  prnfa^ 
sinnslly  oa  great  strangers  to  Btraeil^,  bb  the  simple  Hibernian  was  to  iba 
public  Btcicks:  who,  on  being  asked  if  he  ever  had  any  money  depoiiied 
there,  admitted  he  never  had,  bnt  confessed  to  having  had  hia  lega  there 
ofien  enough.  We  aabjoin  one  specimen  of  e  brief, — not  of  the  briefest 
kind  it  is  true,  being  long  enough  and  large  enough  to  suit  the  tncM 
garrulous  of  the  profession.     It  is  taken  from  Bttlltr'*  Remmtcncn  i 

"  Tba  length  of  legal  iDstmmeDta  ia  often  owiof;  to  the  Deceasily  of  profiding 
for  a  multiplicity  of  contingent  events,  each  of  irhich  Toay  bapjiea,  and  mnst.  thrre- 
IbrB,  be  both  full;  deacribsd,  and  fallj  provided  for.  Of  thn  niiture  and  extent  of 
this  nalliplicitj.  the  parry  himself  ia  aeldom  awnre';  somEtimea  e*eD  hia  profes- 
sionnl  edviaer  does  not  feel  it,  until  he  begins  la  framo  the  necessary  cisuiea.  A 
gentlemitn,  upon  wlioaewiil  the  Reiniolicent  was  consulted,  htidsix  Rxlaiea  of  un- 
equal rnlue.  and  wished  to  aetlle  one  on  each  of  his  sons,  and  his  male  issne,  with 
snceeaaiTc  limitationa  over  to  the  other  sons,  and  their  re.'pectiTB  male  issue,  in  the 
onlinary  mode  of  strict  aenlement;  and  with  a  provision,  that  in  the  eicnt  of  the 
dearh  and  Giilnre  of  isaue  male  of  any  of  the  sons,  the  estate  devised  to  him.  shonld 
shift  from  him  and  his  issue  male,  to  the  next  taker  and  bin  issue  male,  and  failJDg 
there,  to  the  peraoa  claiming  under  the  other  limitstionB.  It  waa  conaidered  at 
6nt.  that  this  might  be  eflected  by  oue  proviso  :  then  by  two,  nnd  then  by  aix  ;  but 
upon  a  full  investigation,  it  was  fiiund  that  it  required  as  many  provisoes  as  Ibera 
can  be  combiuationa  of  the  nomber  6 ; — now —      , 

]X2X3X4X5X6=720J 
CoDsequently,  to^ve  complete  elTect  to  the  intention  of  the  testator,  730  provlaoea 
ware  oeceaaary. 

By  a  similar  calculation,  if  a  deed,  which  the  Reminiacentwaa  instructed  to  pre- 
pare, bed  been  execnted,  the  expenae  of  the  neceasary  atamp  would  have  amounted 
to  ninety  millions,  seven  hundred  nnd  twenty  thousand  pounds.  Ten  persons, 
Bsch  of  whom  waa  poassssed  of  landed  property,  hnvinjl  enENKed  in  a  mining  ad- 
veotnre,  a  deed  of  partnership  was  to  be  piepsred,  whi'  h  wna  to  contain  a  stipula- 
tion that,  if  any  one  or  more  of  the  intended  imrtnera,  should  advance  money  to  an 
other,  or  othera  of  them, 'the  money  lent  should  be  a  charge,  in  the  natui-e  of  a 
tnarlgnge.  upon  the  share  or  reiipective  shares  of  the  borrower,  or  respeclree  bor- 
rowera,  and  overreach  all  subsequent  charges, — and.  thei-efore.  the  chargea  wem 
lobe  considered  as  mortgages  actually  made  by  the  deed.  Thus,  in  the  contem- 
plation of  equity,  the  estate  waa  actually  to  be  snhjecled  by  the  deed,  to  as  many 
possible  mortcRges  as  there  nnu  be  combinations  of  the  number  10.  Karh  of  thsaa 
possible  mortgages,  being  for  an  iudeliuite  sum,  would  require  the  dC25  stamp. 
25x2x3x4X5x6X7x8x9x10=90,720,000. 

Some  years  ago,  an  nnsuccenful  candidate  for  the  borough  of  Berwick- 
upon-Tweed,  preferred  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  retained 
an  eminent  counsel  with  a  fee  nf  fifty  guineas.  Judt  before  the  burinesa 
was  about  lo  come  before  the  Houses,  the  barrister,  who  had  in  the  ir)ter- 
val  changed  hia  political  aentimenla,  decliued  to  plend.  The  caniiitlate 
immediately  waited  on  his  advocate,  mildly  expostulated  and  lemonatrated, 
bnt  all  in  vain;  he  would  not  by  any  meana  either  plead  or  return  the 
money  :  adding,  with  a  sneer  of  prnfessional  inxnlenije,  that  the  law  wna 
open,  and  he  might  hare  recourse  to  it,  if  he  felt  himaelf  injured,  "  No, 
no,  sir,"  replied  tbe  spirited  client,  "I  was  weak  enough  lugi¥e  yon  ■  fee. 
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but  I  am  not  quite  Tool  ennuj^h  to  gt  to  Uw  wiih  yon,  an  T  perCeire  my 
whole  f  iitune  rnsy  be  wasted  in  retaining  fiies  ftlune,  before  I  find  one 
hanest  barrister  to  plead  fur  me.  I  have,  llierefore,  brought  my  advocate 
in  my  pocket  I"  Then,  taking  out  a  brace  nf  ))i:>t»U,  he  offered  oiie  to 
the  a^tnnished  cnunBellur;  and  prott-ste^d  that  \ia^iiK  be  quilted  the  room, 
he  would  either  have  his  money  or  Batisfaction. 

The  court-room  ia  not  infrequeutly  the  scene  of  much  ludicrous  »port 
An  instance  of  the  sort  we  have  selected,  and  may  as  well  here  introduce, 
as  a  kind  of  oflMt  to  any  preceding  remarks  which  may  savour  of  censure 
npon  counsel.  The  case,  in  brief,  was  aa  foUowa :  A  negro  woman  was 
arraigned  for  stealing  some  live  poultry,  and  a  little  Dutchman  who  resided 
in  the  vicinity  became  the  purchaser  of  the  same  "  contraband  goodti  " — 
fiml  practices  for  any,  but  especially  so  for  a  demure  Dutchman.  He  was 
called  to  the  stand,  and  the  following  amusing  colloquy  ensued : 

"  Did  yon  ever  purchase  any  fowls  of  the  prisoner,  Mr.  H— —  ?" 
Wilntii. — "  Ykhs,  me  did  puy  some  cheecken  fowls  of  de  priBoanr." 
CouMMi.—"  What  was  the  color  of  those  fowls,  Mr.  H ! — wer«  they 

white  T" 

Wilntn. — "  Yhsb,  dej  wash  white,  mit  a  few  plank  ahpecks  all  over  nm,  aa'  a 

leetle  ret  and  gmy  on  de  wings  an'  d»  jinck  an'  de  preast." 

Countet. — "  You  meiin  to  say  then  lliat  these  fowls  were  not  white  ?" 
Wilnttt,  shaking  bis  head — "  Ob,  no,  no,  no — me  say  doy  itaaA  white,  dat  ish 

leavio'  out  <le  ret  an'  de  gray  an'  de  plack." 

Coutuel. — "  At  what  time  did  joii  purchase  these  fowls  of  the  prieooer,  Mr. 

Witness,  after  refiecting  for  a  short  time — "  It  wash  just  peforo  de  shDowfell." 

Oiunsel. — ■'  To  whnt  aoow  do  you  refer,  Mr.  H ?     You  know  we  have 

had  several  this  winler." 

Wilnets. — "  Oh,  me  means  dlt  what  falls  de  Dight  de  pig  shschooner  go  ashoro." 

CaHiud. — ■'  Dn  you  mean  the  Inst  snow  sir!" 

H^iln«M.— "  To  pD  share ;  dat  i»h  te  vary  shoow  what  I  wash  peen  talkio'  apout 
all  de  time.' 

Cowuet. — "  Has  the  prisoner  been  ia  the  habit  of  viaitiog  yoar  store  often,  Mr. 

Wilaest. — "  Well,  yaas — dai  ith  she  come  somedlmes  odea  and  somedtmes  of- 

tJwBifl.— ,»-'What  do  you  call  often.  Mr.  H V 

Witntfi. — "  Dflt  debenda  vary  much  'pita  de  ehiate  of  do  weather," 

CoMttel. — "  Well,  allowing  it  to  bo  fair  1" 

WUneu. — "  Wjr,  deamosay  q/ii^aiahoncosht  a  day  durin'  de  weak  and  two 
dimes  on  Sadurtiiys." 

'  The  counsel  could  proceed  no  further  with  the  eiiamioatinn,  and  the  little  Dutch- 
man retu^  from  the  stand  amidst  a  perfect  storm  of  laoghter. 

We  have  at  our  hand  another  case,  and  as  il  is  a  very  striking  one  to 
boot,  we  may  as  well  inttodnce  it  with  the  view  of  adding  force  to  out  ob- 
■ervitions : 

A  lawyer,  retainedin  a  case  of  Hswiultand  battery,  WBt  erosa-examining  a  wit- 
ness in  reliitiiio  to  tbe  force  of  a  blow  struck  : 
"  Whnt  kind  of  a  blow'  was  given  ?" 
"  A  blow  of  the  coiiiinon  kind." 
"  Describe  tbe  blow." 
"  I  am  not  flood  at  description." 
"  Show  me  what  kind  of  a  bkiw  it  was." 
"I  canoot." 
«  You  must." 

Tbe  lawyer  appealed  to  the  court.  n,g,ti7c^d  t,  GoOqIc 
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Tb«  eftart  loMthe  witnem  thiit  ir  tbe  coaiMc)  iniutad  apoa  bis  ■honing  wlM 
kind  nf  a  blow  it  wbi,  bn  must  do  so." 

"Do you  insitt  upon  it?"  askud  ibe  witaew. 

"  r  (in.' 

'>  Well,  iben,  sluce  ;on  eompBl  me  to  ebow  f  on,  it  wim  this  kind  of  ■  blow  !"  at 
thB  samn  linra  inilitiK  ihe  action  to  the  wordi  and  knocking  over  the  oatonished  dit- 
cipio  of  Coke  npoD  Liulelon. 

Ill  this  connexion  we  hare  yet  another  caie  to  present,  in  which  the  irri- 
tating and    too  irritable  counsel  was  completely  nouplussed.     It  is  aa  f(J- 

■■Icall  npon  yon,"  Hid  th*  eonnselior,  *■  to  atato diatinctlj  upon  what  antbori^ 
you  are  prppnred  to  awaar  to  the  niiire'a  tgfi  I" 

"  Upon  what  antbority  ?"  aaid  the  natler,  int«rrngntiTely. 

"  You  are  to  replj  to.  and  notlo  repent  tbe  quBBtiona  pot  to  yon." 

"  1  doesn't  consider  a  man's  bonnd  to  answer  a  question  afore  he'a  time  to  tam 
it  in  bia  mind." 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  aimple,  sir,  ihnn  The  question  put.  I  again  repeat  it : 
Upon  whatauthorily  do  yon  awear  to  theaDimnl'a  heb  I" 

"  The  beat  anthoril;,  reipouiicil  the  witnesB,  gruffly. 

"  Then  wbj  auch  evas'ob  T     Wtij  not  stale  it  at  once  T 

■>  Well,  tben,  if  7DU  must  hnvB  it," — 

"  Most '.   I  will  hH*e  it,"  vocifenited  the  counsellor,  interrupting  the  witness. 

"  Well.  then,  if  you  muat  and  will  bate  it,"  rejoined  the  oatler,  with  imperturba- 
Ub  gravity,  "  why,  then,  I  had  it  mjaell  from  the  mnre's  own  mouth." 

A  simnltaneouB  burat  of  laughter  rang  through  tile  court.  The  judge,  on  the 
beticb.  could  with  difficulty  restrain  bis  riaible  rouaclea  to  judicial  decorum. 

Our  readers  may  remember  the  story  of  the  two  Irish  friends,  who,  from 
long  practice,  arrived  at  great  proficiency  in  the  science  of  unlawfiilly  ab- 
Kracting  their  neighbor's  property,  and  were  not  only  true  to  the  M  maxim 
of  '*  honor  among  thieves,"  but  they  evinced  an  ingenuity  and  skill  worthy 
of  ■  bett£r  cause.  One,  having  appropriated  a  goose,  was  on  the  point  of 
being  condemned  hy  a  jury  for  ihefl,  when  the  friend  appeared  and  swore 
that  the  bird  was  hie,  and  had  been  ever  aince  it  was  a  gosling,  and  the  pri- 
foner  on  this  waii  acqnittitd.  Afterwards,  in  the  course  of  his  calling,  the 
ingenious  witness  was  himself  arraigned  for  stealing  a  gun.  "  Don't  be  on- 
lisey,"  whispered  the  former  culprit,  "I'll  release  ye."  Thereupon  he  stepped 
into  the  witness-box.  and  boldly  affirmed  that  the  gun  was  his,  and  that  it  had 
been  in  his  possession  ever  since  it  had  been  t  pistol. 

Ao  expoee  of  the  tender  passion  often  occurs,  which  the  papers  recite 
vitb  heightening  effect,  so  that  wo  are  not  called  upon  to  say  much  on  that 
subject ;  but  as  we  have  a  sample  of  that  kind  which  is  short  and  sweet, 
we  place  it  before  the  reader.  In  the  Sheriff's  Court,  London,  recently,  a 
Miss  Rogers  obtained  j£64  damages  against  a  certain  swain  bearing  the  sus- 
picious name  of  Bachelor,  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  A  number  of 
the  defendant's  love  letters  were  produced,  in  which  the  fluctuations  of  his 
love  were  very  amusingly  exhibited.  They  began  with,  "  Yodrs,  J.  B.  .C ;" 
then  fired  up  to  "  My  ever  dearest  Maria  ;"  then  soflened  into  ''  My  Dar- 
ling;" then  cooled  into  "  Dear  Maria  :"  then  formalized  into  "  Dear  Miss 
Rndgers  ;"  and  broke  off  with  the  following  announcement : — "  You  wish 
to  know  how  I  intend  to  settle;  all  I  can  say  is,  that  I  cannot  he  more  set- 
tled than  I  am." 

Lest  the  reader  should  deem  us  rambling  and  desultory,  we  may  state 
that  our  subject  has  so  many  phases  to  tempt  our  vagrant  fancy,  that  we  must 
be  excused  the  weakness  of  indulging  a  rambling  propensity.  Lawyers 
have  long  ere  this,  we  doubt  not,  become  perfectly  callous  to  criticiun, 
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from  the  generous  doses  which  have  been  so  freqnentl;  tdministered.  If 
the  doctor  kills  or  cures  the  patient, — (a  sisnificaQt  name  by  the  way,) — 
the  lawyer  certainly  is  at  least  <)uite  as  aufait  at  fno/tn^  quarrels,  and  re- 
conciling them  :  yet  both  inflict  charges  grierous  to  be  borne,  upon  their 
TictiniB.  Sometimes,  however,  they  become  matcbrd — caught  in  Uieir 
own  net,  as  the  following  incident  shows : 

"  Did  you  firesenC  your  accouut  to  the  defendant  T"  inquired  n  lawyer  of  bis  cli- 
SDt.  '*  I  did,  your  bouar."  ■'  And  whHtdld  he  sny  ?"  "  He  told  me  to  go  to  tho 
d — I."     "  Aod  what  did  yon  do  then  ?"'     "  Why.  then,  I  came  to  you." 

It  appears  that  there  are  no  lawyers  in  tlie  British  Colony  of  Honduras, 
except  an  Attorney  General,  and  that  none  others  are  permitted  to  exercise 
that  Tocation.  An  efibrt  is  now  making  tointroduce  a  "  limited  bar ;"  but 
there  ia  bo  much  opposition  to  the  meaeare,  that  it  will  hardly  succeed.  A 
writer  in  the  Honduras  Observer  asks : 

"What  ia  now  proposed?  Why.  to  iotrodoce  a  '■  Ktnited  bnr," — or  to  tastes 
upon  UB  DBel  of  hangry  jawyura.  who  by  tiieir  briefs,  their  pleai  in  bar,  their  p1^ 
)□  abatement,  their  declH rations,  their  disclaimers,  thrir  demurrers,  and  redeiiiur- 
ters,  their  legnl  flctioos  aod  their  sopbiatry,  will  render  that  which  was  plain  and  sim- 
rla  complicated  and  obscure '-pro  long  the  decision,  defeat  the  ends  of  just  ce,  set 
peighliora  who  have  lived  in  peace  at  open  strife,  entail  ruin  npou  many,  do  ^ood  to 
none  but  themselTes,  nnd  who,  after  having  plucked  us  clean,  will  leave  us  to  get 
ne-dedged  as  we  may,  and  laagh  at  us  for  our  folly  ia  having  allowed  them  to  ob- 
rain  a  footing  among  ua." 

But  in  "  sutniningup"  aur"preeeDtii)ent"  against  the  barristers,  whom  we 
have  thus  formally  cited  to  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  we  deem  it  needless 
to  indulge  in  further  specifications;  and  shall  close  our  appeal  by  a  few 
brief  allusions  to  the  unrepealed  absurdities  of  the  *'  Isw  of  the  land " 
itsel^f  We  are  indebted  f.tr  the  following  observations  and  t^cta  to  x  r»- 
eent  number  of  the  London  Stitday  JVnui  ; 

Instead  of  en  aachoriaed  guide,  hriefty  aod  intelligibly  expieiniog  the  natar^  of 
criminal  actions  and  their  panishments,  the  criminal  law,  ajid  the  rules  for  its 
edminiatration,  consist  ai  a  huge  farrago  of  legialative  acts,  traditionary  maxima, 
vaazes,  and  uncouth  forms  of  process. 

There  are  hirdshipa  and  barbarisma  in  the  administration  of  cnminal  law,  as 
well  aa  ia  its  ieitei  and  general  type — in  the  onoa  imposed  on  the  private  prose- 
t;iuion  of  public  oflences — io  the  retention  of  a  double  or  treble  ordeal  befure  the 
committing  magistrates,  and  a  grand  and  petty  jury — and  in  the  forms  of  proce- 
dure. For  example,  is  a  priva'e  person  who  brings  a  thief  or  Bwitidler  before  a 
magistrate  efficieuily  aKsisied  in  any  shape!  Where  he  mijtht  reasonably  expect 
acoaHjntor  in  so  laudable  a  pnrpose,  he  meets  an  opponent.  Almost  the  first  thing 
he  heSTS  ia  the  magistrate  takmg  dts  part  of  the  accused,  end  cautioning  him 


e  end  sought  was  the  escape  or  impunity  ot  the 
accused,  not  his  appropriate  punishment.  Hardly  leas  absurd  is  the  next  stage  of 
the  process,  in  the  retention  of  the  old  custom  of  asking  a  pnKoner  how  he  will  ht 
iritd.  A  proper  question,  no  doubt,  in  limes  past,  when  there  were,  perhaps, 
half  a  do^en  different  modes  of  trial,  and  the  culprit  had  his  choice,  to  he  tried  by 
the  ordeal  of  fire  or  water,  by  wager  of  battle,  or  his  coraned,  when  crimmality 
^aa  tested  by  the  greater  or  fee)  width  of  the  throat;  bnlthe  interrogatory  is  now 
an  idle  and  irrelevant  mockery,  A  person  has  no  option  about  his  mode  of  trial, 
and  is  either  aummarily  convicted,  or  sent  before  ajarv- 

In  au  afler  stage  the  form  is  not  less  preposterous.  ^The  prisoner  being  asked, 
gviili/  or  not  guilty ;  no(  guilty  ia,  of  course,  the  usual  rejoinder.  How  CDuld  a 
person  be  expected  to  answer  otherwise,  especially  as  he  has  Ijeen  cauliot  ed  fn  ra 
the  Brst,  by  his  "  Ruide,  philosopher  and  fificnd,"  the  attorney -jaatice,  to  be  careful 
not  to  niter  anything  to  his  own  detriment  T 
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Tmih  work  of  in  esrneat,  independent  thinker,  ma;  now  be  eoniidered 
■■  fairlj  before  the  public.  CriticiAm  haa  no  longer  to  do  wiih  ihe  roulish 
qiiestioa  of  its  origin,  which  indeed  never  merited  any  real  diacuaeion. 
When  the  author  says,  '  reufeladrockh'a  Biography  is  suspected  of  con- 
taining only  a  hieroglyphical  truth,'  and,  '  our  private  oonjeciure,  now 
amouDiing  almost  to  certainty,  ia  that,  asfe-roonred  in  some  stillest  obscu- 
rity, not  to  lie  always  still,  leureladruckfa  is  artually  in  London  1'  it  does 
not  seem  to  us  that,  with  all  his  '  editorial  difficulties,'  he  intanded  to  be 
taken  in  earnest,  although  he  might  have  wished,  in  his  '  under-grotmii 
hufflorous,  and  intricate  sardonic  rogueries,'  to  entice  thither  some  of  the 
knowing  ones,  '  to  see,  in  his  half-derlish  way.  how  the  fools  would  look.' 
A  work  purporting  to  iMue  from  the  press  of  S'ltUchwagm  und  Coguit^— 
Silence  and  Company,  at  the  Uiiirersity  of  H'nstiicA Itoo^ know-not- whe re ; 
eulitled  Sartor  Reiartuit — the  Tailor  Patched  ;  on  the  sukject  of  Dit  ttet- 
der.iir  Werden  und  Wirten — Clothes,  their  Origin  and  Influence;  writ-, 
ten  by  a  Professor  of  Things  in  General,  who  spent  his  youthful  period  it 
the  little  town  of  Entegful — Duck-pond,  who  was  educated  at  a  '  nameleu 
Dniveraity ;'  fell  madly  in  love  with  BlunuTie — Flower-Goddess ;  was  be- 
trayed by  bis  false  friend  Towgood  ('  Tougiguf ;)  was  attended  by  Conii- 
selluT  Htuschrecht — Grasshopper,  whose  yoked  heathen  and  Babel  name 
of  Diogenes  Teufelsdrockh  was  searched  ailer  '  to  lio  purpose  through  all 
the  herald's  books  in  and  out  of  the  German  empire,  and  thrimgh  all  man- 
ner of  Bubscri hers'- lists,  miHtiii-rolls.  and  other  name-catalogues,'  nowhere 
occurring  amon^  extraotdinary  German  names;  abows  on  ^la  very  face 
mirks  of  a  fanciful  origin,  which  j^  not  so  much  to  be  attributed  to  the 
Kcnitng  '  almost  owlish  purblindnets'  of  the  '  editor,'  who  gives  un  an  ao 
count  of  it  with  such  provoking  gravity,  as  to  his  '  perverse,  inefieclaa], 
ironic  tendency.' 

When  taken  literally,  all  this  may  seem  absurd  enough,  yet,  in  a  certain 
sense,  we  do  not  doubt  the  German  origin  of  the  '  Clothes  Philosophy.' 
GermiDf,  with  Its  Jean  Paul  Bichter,  Novalis,  Wieland,  Schiller,  Goethe, 
and  others,  has  been  to  the  'Editor'  the  huge  '  C I otbee- Volume  :'  and  from 
that  land  whose  literature  and  philosophy  be  has  so  loved,  the  '  Sis  conaid- 
erable  Paptr  Bags,  carefully  sealed  and  marked  auccessively  in  gilt  China- 
ink  with  the  symbols  of  the  six  southern  signa,  beginning  at  Libra,'  have, 
no  doubt,  in  a  symbolical  manner,  come.  The  whole,  dmost  amnrpboua 
mass,  has  passed  through  the  crucible  of  hia  own  powerful  mind,  subjected 
to  the  heat  of  earnest  thought,  evaporated  by  continued  reflection,  decoiB- 
poaed  by  critical  acumen,  crysialized  by  clear  reason,  and  the  reault  is,  one 
of  the  deepest  philosophical  productions  of  the  age. 

For  those  who  say  they  do  not  understand  Carlyle,  on  account  of  bis 
atyle  of  writing,  we  have  no  oti.er  consolation  than  to  tell  them  that  the 
fault  must  be  their  own.  Although  his  dialect,  as  has  been  asserted,  is 
loTnewhat  Babylonish,  yet  be  never  falls,  to  express  himself  in  a  strong, 
clear,  forcible  manner ;  so  that,  if  the  reader  does  not  comprehend  his  mean- 
ing, it  must  bo  owing  to  hia  own  want  of  ability.     Indeed,  we  have  heard 
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mSn;  tnlk  verj  learnedly  abnut  Carlyle's  nbscurit;,  who  might  have  taken 
■ome  lesa  laborinus  way  or  ehnwing  their  incapacity,  or  who  perhaps  did 
not  need  to  m^ike  any  effort  to  show  what  wns  already  loo  obvious. 

We  admit  that  his  style  is  peculiar,' and  full  of  German  idiums.  This 
we  should  not  hastily  call  the  result  of  affeclation  and  pedantry,  for  one 
who  was  eaid  by  Goethe  to  understand  Cierman  literature  better  than  the 
Germans  themselves,  must  necessarily  have  become  so  familiar  with  their 
language,  that  his  English  could  hardly  escape  contamination  ;  yet  there 
are  very  many  expressions  which,  to  say  the  least,  are  quite  unusual,  if  not 
entirely  new.  Witness  the  following,  selected  from  the  volume  before  ua  : 
'Clear  iogically-founded  Tranacendentalism  ;'  'imnieaHurable  circumambi- 
ent realm  of  Nothingness  and  Night;'  'World  MRhlairom  of  Humor;' 
'Heaven-kiasing  cnrruacatinns ;'  '  re-gen  esi  a  and  self  perfecting  vitality!" 
'  Emhiem  and  beatified  Ghost  of  an  Apron  ;'  'Serbonian  Bc^  of  Sanaca- 
lotiism;'  'Gehenna  Bailiffi  that  patnil  and  inhabit  ever-varied  Time;' 
'  Orthodox  Anthropomorphism  ;'  '_^re-developement  of  the  Universal  Spir- 
itual RIectricity ;'  'Outskirts  at  Arsthr.tic  Tea;'  'Celestial  Lubberland  ;' 
*  Baphometic  ^re-baptism  ;'  '  Pnwder-Devilkins  ;'  'Owndom-conserving;' 
'  Divine  idea  of  the  universe  ;'  '  Motive-Mill  Wrights;'  '  Rxed-idea;'  '  Peri- 
eardial  Nervous  Tissue  of  Religion  ;'  'Phtenix-cremation;'  *  t'lt/emaZ  boil- 
ing up  of  the  Nether  Chaotic  Deep;'  '  wild-flaming,  wild-thundering  train 
of  Heaven's  Artillery;'''  Phcsnix  Death- Birth  of  Human  Society;'  'Divine 
Idea  of  Cloth;'  'inverted  fragment  of  a  lirahmiuical  feeling;'  'Earth 
shivered  into  impalpable  smoke  by  Doom's- Thunderpeal ;'  '  amauroai»-iiuf- 
tiiaiona  ;'  '  O  morphous  plum-pudding  ;^  Ate,  &c.  Some  of  these  looK  like 
Btrangers;  some  like  foreigners  unacquainied  with  our  manners,  customs, 
■nd  language ;  others  like  weary  wanderera  from  Babel  which  have  here 
found  rest  for  the  Crst  time.  Many  thanks  to  the  man  whose  mental  house 
is  large  enough  to  lodge  them  all,  and  whose  intellectual  wealth  is  sufficient 
to  provide  for  them  all  good  nourishmenL 

His  style  is  considered  by  many  as  quite  too  metaphorical.  As  an  es- 
ample  of  metaphor  we  give  the  following,  which  may  serve  at  the  same 
time  both  for  explanation  and  defence,  and  show  how  bis  style  ia  so 
graphic  :— 

'  Language  is  called  the  garment  of  Thought ;  however,  it  should  rather 
be,  Langaage  is  the  Flesh -Garment,  the  Body  of  Thaught.  I  said 
that  Imagination  wove  the  Flesh-Garment;  and  does  she  not  T  Meta- 
phors are  her  stuff;  examine  Language;  what,  if  you  except  some  few 
primitive  elements  (of  natural  sound,)  what  is  it  all  hut  Metaphor,  recog- 
nised as  such,  or  recngnised  no  longer;  still  fluid  and  florid,  nr  now  s<^id 
grown  and  colorless?  If  those  same  primitive  elements  are  the  osseous 
nxtoree  in  the  Flesh-Garment  Language,  then  are  Metaphors  ita  raus- 
des  and  tissues  and  living-integuments.  An  unmeluphorical  style  you 
shall  in  vain  seek  for :  is  niit  your  very  attention  a  strtichivg  to  T  The  dif- 
ference lieahere:  some  styles  are  lean  and  wiry,  the  muscle  itself  seems 
osseoua;  some  eve'i  quite  pallid,  hnnger-biiteu,  and  dead-looking;  while 
olhera  again  glow  in  the  flush  of  health  and  vigornna  Relf-growih.  some- 
times (as  in  my  own  case)  not  without  an  apoplectic  tendency.  Moreover, 
there  are  sham  Metaphnrs,  which  overhang  that  same  thought's  body, 
(best  naked]  and  deceptively  bedizening,  or  bolstering  it  out,  may  be  called 
Hs  false  stufHngs,  superfluous  show  cloaks,  and  tawdry  woollen  rags; 
whereof  he  that  runs  and  reads  may  gather  whole  hampers,  and  burn 
them.' 

Befiire  proceeding  to  examine  his  philosophic  system,  we  are  compelled 
to  eonfesfl  that  we  are  not  pleased  with  his  ruuud  about  way  of  jgettiug  at 
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»hil  he  hu  to  propose.  Glad  we  are  tn  receite  it,  nn  any  terms ;  but  wbf 
Gould  he  not  have  s[)nken  to  as  in  a  direct  matiner  wilhnut  first  gning 
iwnj  round — nnt  liy  Robin  Hood's,  bnl  bj  Teurelsdrockh's  barn  1  A]\  this 
bobng  about  Pnper  Bag?,  a  duck-pond,  a  profusion  of  maitera  and  things 
in  general  and  clothes  philosophy  in  pHrticular,  to  ^ay  nothing  of  dandiea 
and  tailors,  is  certainly  unworihy  ao  great  a  philosopher,  so  profound  m 
tbinker,  so  able  a  criiic.  His  work  is  interesting,  at  least  to  the  '  phito- 
lophlc  thinker,'  and  is  '  a  master-piece  of  boldness,  Ijnx-eyed  aculenesa, 
and  rugged  independent  Germanism  and  Philanthropy.'  But  why  must  Me 
wide  through  an  interminable  sea  of  moonshine,  not  without  encnuntering 
ghosts  of  dead  systems  that '  squeak  and  jibber' through  imagitisry  realms 
of  '  Nothingness  aud  Night,'  before  we  can  come  at  its  real  raeaningi 
Why  could  not  the  powerful  author,  as  seems  to  have  been  his  design, 
hire  gireo  us  a.  criticism  of  human  society,  sparing  no  error,  however  ven- 
erable by  sge  ;  probing  every  festering  sore  upon  the  body  politic,  however 
lender;  eKposing  corruption  in  the  Church,  fearless  of  the  clergy's  frown; 
discussing  with  characierislic  boldness  defects  in  our  social  system ;  de- 
nouncing with  unusual  severity  every  form  of  utilitarianism  ;  waruing  men 
to  get  at  least  soul  enough  to  keep  their  pampered  bodies  from  becoming 
putrescent ;  brenking  the  shackles  nf  custom,  by  which  nearly  all  are  more 
or  less  fettered;  eommaitdiag  mankind  not  to  Jose  sight  of  the  wonderful 
in  creation;  teaching  us  to  regard  man  as  an  invisible  spirit,  a  revealed 
force,  acting  through  a  maierist  organization  npon  the  external  material 
world ;  assisting  us  to  annihilate  in  our  own  raiuda  the  ideas  of  line  and 
tpact,  thus  rending  the  veil  of  eternity,  and  giving  us  a  foretaste  of  free- 
dom and  immortality  i'  why  would  he  not  have  done  all  this  without  his 
long  tedious  talk  about  cloth  T 

If  he  did  not  intend  tn  have  the  pretended  German  origin  of  his  work 
considered  as  a  reality,  how  arc  we  to  consider  the  long  commentsries  upon 
those  portions  of  the  work  that  purport  to  be  trsnsUtions  ?  It  ia  virtually 
criticising  and  eulogising  one's  own  work  ;  writing  a  running  commentary 
to  be  published  at  the  same  time  with  it.  We  are  reminded  of  a  certain 
soonymous  scribbler,  who  whs  in  the  ^bit  of  sending  round  to  the  newspa- 
pers favorable  notices  of  whatever  ephemeral  thing  of  his  might  have  just 
been  published.  Is  such  a  thing  compatible  with  the  dignity  of  a  philo-  * 
lophic  aathorl  He  must  either  acknowledge  that  he  intended  to  deceive 
the  public  in  regard  to  its  foreign  origin,  or  snbject  himself  to  the  last 

Althongh  we  can  recommeiid  the  work  '  to  the  thinkers,'  and  acknow- 
ledge the  author's  almost  boundless  learning,  and  that  'all  reading  and  lit- 
erature in  most  known  tongues,  from  Sanrhmialhon  io  Dr.  Singard,  from 
your  Oriental  Stutaten,  and  Tabnttds,  and  Korans,  with  Cnssini's  Siamese 
TtAUs,  and   Laplace's  Meeanique  Gileste  down  to  Kobituon  Crusoe  and  1 
Belfast  Town  and  Country  Almanack  are  familiar  to  him;'  yet  there  is  in  ' 
bis  book  great  want  of  arrangement.     To  use  his  own  language,  'many 
sections  are  of  a  debatable  rubric,  or  even  quite  noVidescript  and  unnamea- 
bfe,  whereby  the  book  not  odiy  looses  in  accessibility,  but  too  oflen  di»-    , 
tresses  us  like  some  mad  banquet,  wherein  all  courses  had  been  confounded, 
and  fish  and  flesh,  soup  and  solid,  oyster-sauce,  lettuces,  Khine-wine  and 
French  mustard,  were  hurled  into  one  huge  tureen  or  trough,  and  the    ' 
hungry  Public  invited  to  help  iteelf.' 

In  passing,  we  must  be  permitted  one  word  for  the  imitators  of  Carlyle. 
This  class  of  '  omniveroua  bipeds'  is  already  quite  large,  and,  what  is  more 
lobe  dreaded,  is  every  day  becoming  larger.  As  Madame  de  Stae I  justly 
says,  imitation  is  a  certain  q>ecies  of  death,  so  we  fear  that  Cariyle's  path 
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witi  loOR  be  bloc  ked  up  with  carrino  which  is  not  to  be  endured,  and  r«* 
quires  quite  too  inucli  lime  to  burj  it.  It  is  much  easier  to  imitaie  the  vices 
of  a  great  man  than  bia  virtues. 


Carljle  is  original  in  almost  every  respect,  and  we  can  bear  with  his  Tew 
faults,  which  are  not  borrowed  ones,  fur  the  sake  of  his  miinj  rirtuea.  If  a 
man  of  equal  pnwer  were  \n  imitate  his  style  of  writing,  we  should  not  en- 
dure it  fur  a  moment;  but  wben  men  of  ordinary  abilities  and  acquirements 
attempt  to  appear  in  ibe  armor  of  one  who  is  head  and  shoulders  above 
theiu,  we  know  not  whether  to  lauxh  or  weep.  Notwilhstanding  ibeir 
■tout  decln  rat  inns  that  they  walli  on  two  le^,  and,  at  least,  partly  erect,  ws 
are  nevertheless  unable  to  resist  the  conticiion  caused  by  their  spish  looks. 
Hy  bniilier,  if  you  are  able  to  be  only  an  iuliiiitesiinal,  shrew-mouse- 
aquenklet  of  a  man,  be  lliat  on  your  owu  basis,  and  not  go  hanging  to  the 
tail  of  an  elephant  all  the  way  through  life ;  thus,  by  must  ridiculous  con- 
trast, prorokiitg  laughter  from  lh>:  multitude.  You  certainly  would  look 
much  larger  alone. 

We  now  come  to  the  more  interesting  subject  of  his  philosophy.  It  is 
no. easy  task  to  get  at  tbe  real  meaning  of  the  work,  for  it  treats  of  lite 
most  abstruse  ideas.  The  auilior  endeavors  to  show  that  all  Foitns  wher^ 
hy  Spirit  Manireata  itself  to  Sense,  whether  outwardly  or  in  the  imagina- 
tion, are  Clothes,  and  ibus  not  only  the  parchment  *  Magna  Ghana,  which 
a  tailor  was  nigh  cnttinz  into  measures,  but  the  Pomp  and  Autbi^rity  of 
Law,  the  sacredneas  of  Majesty,  and  all  inferior  Worships  (Worlh-shipa.) 
are  properly  a  Vesture  and  Raiment;  and  tbe  Thirty-nine  Articles  iheni' 
■elves  are  articles  of  wearing  apparel  (for  the  Religious  Idea.'}  He  strips 
ofT  the  '  outmost  vuli^ar  pulpable  Woollen  Hulla  of  Man  ;'  '  bis  wondrous 
Flesh-Garments  and  hii  wondrous  Social  Garnitures;'  and  finally  tbe 
'  Garments  nf  his  very  Soul's  Soul,'  '  Time  and  Space  themMlves,'  endeav- 
oring to  give  us  an  idei  of  man  as  a  spiritual  being — as  an  inoisibU  force, 
revealing  itself  by  mciins  of  a  visible  material  form,  which  the  drow<'y  world 
mistake  for  man  himself 

Uf  his  'Esprit  de  Costumes;'  of  his  somewhat  new  ideas  in  regard  to 
the  origin  of  clothes;  of  those  mysterious  changes  which  have  been 
wrought,  'nuthy  Time,  yet  in  Time;'  of  the  '  amber-locked,  snow-and- 
rosebl on m  maiden' descended  from  the  '  hair-mantled.  Hint-burling  Atxiri- 
ginal  Aiithropophagus;'  of  the  armies  disbanded,  kings  and  aenates  cash- 
lered  by  him  '  who  first  shortened  the  labor  of  Copyists  by  device  of  Movea- 
bleTyp^;'  of  the  Clothes  that  '  have  made  men  of  us,'  '  threatening  to 
make  Clothes-screens  of  us;'  of  man  as  a  'Tool-using  Animal;'  of  the  men 
who  have  made  governments  and  aay  to  them,  '  Alake  this  nation  tniljor 
us,  bleed  fur  •»,  hunger  aitd  sorrow  for  us,  and  siit  Jnr  us ;'  of  a  '  bugs 
scarlet-Colored,  iron-fastened  Apron,'  jci  the  shape  of  a  '  whole  Military  and 
Police  Gslablisbment,'  'charges  at  un^lculnted  millions,' '  worn  in  this 
pevil's-Sinilhy  of  a  world;'  'ofThe  Jniirnalists,'  as  the  'true  Kings  and 
Clergy;'  of  tbe  'valuable  descriptive  History  already  existing  (?)  of  ihe 
British  Newspaper  Press,'  'under  the  title  of  Satan's  Invisislb  World 
DispLATED  ;'  of  the  lengthy  and  rather  ludicrous  description  of  the  '  Ger> 
man  fashionable  dress  of  the  Fifteenth  century ;' — of  all  this  we  need  oiitj 
■ay,  that,  in  rather  a  round  abuut  way,  the  author  is  endeavoririg  in  his  own 
■alirical  manner,  to  give  us  his  idea  of  the  '  World  In  Clothes.' 

He  then  begins  to  turn  our  aticntion  within,  that  we  may  get  some 
notion  of  spirituid  life  which  exists  beneath  all  this  outward  covering.    We 
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mait  cop;  from  hU  own  IsngiiKgc,  not  on]y  bec>a»  his  iiRaning  will  thiw 
be  bcHi  expreued,  but  itso  because  we  tbeo  Hholl  Dot  be  Bccuied  of  giving 
t  oDe-Bided  view  or  a  partial  judgment. 

'  With  men  of  a  apeculative  turn,'  he  writes,  '  there  come  seasoiie,  medi' 
Uli>e,  sweet,  ;et  awful  houra,  when  in  wonder  and  fear  you  ask  yourself 
that  unanswerable  question  :  Who  am  /;  the  thing  that  can  aay  1?  Tho 
vorld,  with  its  loud  trafficking,  letirea  into  the   disiauce:  and  through  the 

Eper-banginga,  and  stone-walls,  and  thick-plied  tissues  of  Commerce  and 
ility,  aud  the  living  and  lifeless  imegnmenla  (wf  Society  and  a  Hody,) 
wherewith  your  Existence  aits  surrounded — the  sight  reaches  forth  into  iba 
Toid  Deep,  and  you  are  alone  with  the  Universe,  and  silently  commune  with 
it  as  one  myaterious  presence  with  another.' 

Ader  describing  the  world  as  a  Dream-grotto,  be  breaks  out  in  the  fol- 
lowing pnseage  of  unsurpassed  sublimity,  from  which  the  more  speculalive 
■ill  be  able  to  gather  some  more  deeply  significant  meaning  : — '  Be  not  thA 
■laTC  of  Worda :  is  not  the  Distant,  the  Dead,  while  1  lore  it,  and  lung  foi 
it,  tad  mourn  for  it,  Here,  in  the  genuine  sense,  as  truly  as  the  floor  I 
MaodonT  But  that  aame  (TAtre,  with  its  brother  TVArn,  are  from  the 
first  the  master  colors  of  oor  Dreun-grotlo ;  say  rather,  the  CsnTBsa,  (ttte 
warp  and  the  woof  thereoQ  whereon  all  our  Dreams  and  Life-risiona  are 
painted.  Nevertheless,  has  not  a  deei>er  meditation  taught  certain  of  every 
climate  and  age  that  the  Whtri  and  the  Wktn,  so  mysierjoualy  inaeparable 
from  all  our  thoughts,  are  but  superficial  terrestrial  adheainns  to  thought; 
that  the  Seer  may  discern  (hem  where  ihey  mount  up  nut  of  the  celestial 
Ettrgvhere  and  FurrverJ  Have  not  all  nations  conceived  their  Gud  as 
Omnipresent  and  Eternal ;  as  existing  in  a  universal  Htre,  an  everUsiing 
fiotet  Think  well— thou,  ton,  wilt  find  that  Space  is  but  a  mode  of  our 
huatan  s«nse,  so  likewise  Time ;  there  it  no  Space  and  no  Time :  Wt 
are— we  know  not  what — lighi^parklfs,  floating  in  the  ether  of  Deiiy.' 

'So  (bat  this  so  solld-seeniing  Wwld,  sl\ar  all,  were  but  au  air-imag^— 
ear  me  the  only  reality  :  and  Nature,  with  its  thousand-fold  production  and 
deatmction,  but  the  reflex  of  our  own  inward  Force,  the  '  phantasy  uf  our 
Dream,'  or  what  the  Earth  Spirit  in  Fiaut  names  it,  Ik*  Uviitg  vUUtU 
GanuKt  of  God,' 

"  In  Beiiiff'i  6ondt,  in  Action'*  Mom, 

I  Willi  and  work,  ibovti,  baiieaih. 

Work  ind  WHve  in  aodleat  OKNion! 

Birth  Hiul  Death, 

An  infiniia  a'Mia ; 

A  Kisioff  ami  giiiaa 

The  Gul  oT  llie  Living: 

Tn  ifaiH  at  (be  ronriiw-  t-c 

And  weave  liir  Oud  ibe  OiunuMs  th 

With  such  speculations  aa  these  he  hovers  round  awhile;  growling  at 
mankind  for  ceasing  lu  be  moved  by  the  Wonders  and  Terrors  which  ev- 
erywhere surround  them  ;  telling  them  that  they  ere  thatched  over  with 
'  the  dead  fleeces  of  sheep,  the  bark  of  vegeiabjes,  the  entrails  of  worms, 
the  hides  of  oxen  or  seals,  the  fett  of  furred  beasts,'  walking  abroad  '  mov- 
ing rag-sereens,'  '  overhe'ined  with  ahreds  and  tatters  raked  from  the  Char- 
nel-house of  Nature i'  cajling  them  'dust-making  patent  Rng-grin<leta ;' 
then  pounces  upon  them,  snd,  ere  you  are  aware,  is  exhibiting  man,  in  the 
language  of  Swifk,  as  '  a  forked  stradJling  animal  with  bandy  legs.'  Read 
the  following,  unless  you  are  compelled  to  hide  your  fiice  in  your  hands; 

'  Ofleu  in  my  almbilian  moods,  when  I  rend  of  pompous  ceremimiala, 
Frankfort  Coronations,  Royal  Drawing- rooms.  Levees.  Couches  ;  and  how 
the  uabere,  oud  macera,  and  puisiiivanu  are  all  io  waiting;  how  Duke  t)y^ 
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is  preMnted  bjr  Archduke  that ;  tnd  Colonel  A.  by  General  B.;  and  inon- 
merable  Bishops,  Admirals,  and  miscellanenns  Functionaries,  are  advancing 
to  the  Anointed  presence;  and  \  strive,  in  my  remole  priTncy,  to  form  a 
clear  picture  of  that  solemnity — on  a  sudden,  as  by  some  enchanter's  wnnd, 
the — shall  1  say  iti — the  clothes  fly  off  tlie  whole  dramatic  corps,  and 
Dukes,  Grandees,  Bishops,  Generals,  Anointed  Presence  itself,  every 
mother's  aon  of  iliem  stand  straddling  there,  not  a  shirt  on  them  ;  and  I 
know  not  whether  to  laugh  or  weep.  This  physical  or  psychical  inlirmitf, 
in  which  perhaps  1  am  not  singular,  I  have,  after  hesitation,  thought  right 
to  publish,  for  the  solace  of  those  who  are  afflicted  with  the  like.' 

'  What  would  Majesty  do,  could  such  an  event  befall  in  reiliiy;  should 
the  buttons  all  Himuliaiieously  start,  and  the  solid  wool  evaporate,  in  very 
Deed,  as  here  in  Uream  1  Ach  Ogtt  !  Ho<*  each  skulks  into  the  nearest 
hiding  place;  their  high  state  Tragedy  becomes  a  Pickleherring  Farce  to 
weep  at,  which  is  the  worst  kind  of  Farce;  the  tables  (according  to  Hoi^ 
ace,)  and  with  them  the  whole  fabric  of  GoTernment,  Legislation,  Piq|>- 
erty.  Police,  and  Civilized  Society,  tare  diitotved  in  wails  and  howls.' 

He  stops  not  here,  but  continues  to  the  soul  itself.  He  goes  about  it,  to 
borrow  his  expression,  with  such  a  '  devilish  coolness,'  like  eiihet  the  mod- 
est  or  maligneat  Sansculottist,  that  we  tremble  with  awe,  while  we  cannot 
help  laughing  outright.  'Totheeye  of  vulgar  Logic  whatismanT  An 
emniverous  Uiped  that  wears  Breeches.  To  the  eye  of  Pure  Reason  what 
isheT  A  Soul,  a  Spirit,  and  divine  Apparition.  Round  his  mysterious 
Jfe.  there  lies  under  all  those  wool-rags  a  Garment  of  Flesh  (or  of  Sense,} 
contextured  in  the  Loom  of  Heaven,  whereby  he  is  revealerl  to  his  Irke, 
and  dwells  with  them  in  Vnton  and  Division ;  and  sees  and  fashions  f<H' 
himself  a  Universe,  with  azure  Starry  Spaces,  and  long  Thousands  of 
Years.  Deep-hidden  is  he  under  that  strange  Garment ;  amid  Sounds,  and 
Colors,  and  Forms,  as  it  were,  swathed  in,  and  inextricably  overshrouded  : 
yet  it  is  skywoven  and  worthy  of  a  God.  Stands  he  not  thereby  in  ibe 
centre  of  Immensities,  in  the  conBux  of  Eternities  T  He  feels  ;  power  has 
been  given  him  to  know,  to  believe ;  nay,  does  not  the  spirit  of  Love,  free 
in  celestial  primeval  brightne^B,  even  here,  though  but  fur  moments,,  look 
through  T  Well  said  Saint  Chrysostom,  with  his  lips  of  gold,  "  the  true 
Shekeniab  is  Man  ;"  where  else  is  the  Gotfs- Presence  manifest  not  to  oor 
eyes  only,  but  to  our  hearts,  as  in  our  fellow-man  V 

'  Happy  be  who  can  look  ihrotigh  the  Clothes  of  a  msn  (the  woollen,  atid 
fleshy,  aud  official  Bank-paper,  and  Stale-paper  Clothes,)  into  the  Han 
himself;  and  discern,  it  may  be,  in  this  or  the  other  Dead  Potentate,  » 
more  or  less  incompetent  Digestive -apparatus,  yet  also  an  inscrutable  ven- 
erable Mystery,  in  the  meanest  Thinker  that  sees  with  eyes!' 

Those  who  have  no  eye  for  Mystery  may  cry  enough ;  but  we  must  say, 
in  sorrow  rather  than  in  anger,  that  to  them  the  world  is  without  true  sig- 
nificance ;  it  is  a  mere  machine — an  '  old  eight-day  clock,'  that  will  not  run 
unless  it  is  wound  up  once  in  so  often.  The  scieniiiic,  so-called,  may  be- 
come familiar  with  ell  the  material  which  is  used  in  the  work-shop  of  cre- 
ation, yet  if  they  regard  not  the  invisible  mysterious  power  which  moves 
the  whole,  they  become  '  Arithmetical  Mills,'  '  whereof  Memory  is  the 
Hopper,  and  mere  Tables  of  Lines  and  Tangents,  Codification,  and  Treat- 
ises of  what  you  call  Political  Economy,  are  the  Meal.'  "The  learned 
Professor,  to  borrow  an  idea  from  Macaulay,  ollen  digs  a  hole  with  incredi- 
ble industry  into  some  barren  rock,  until  he  gets  in  so  far  that  he  is  unable 
to  back  out.  He  carries  with  htm  a  dim  sort  of  rush-light,  and,  while  be 
himself  has  become  mole-eyed  in  the  dark,  thinks  all  without  must  be 
groping  their  way  in  obecnreat  night,  although  tbe  sun  may  be  fv  up ;  ^et 
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fnbnbly  not  m  mid  heaven.  '  The  man  who  cannot  vonder,  who  does 
aot  habitanlly  wonder  (and  worship,)  were  ho  President  of  innamerable 
Rojal  Societies,  and  carried  the  whole  Mectmiqae  Cefeste  and  Hegefi 
PkilniDphy,  and  the  epitome  of  all  Laboratories  and  ObserTatoriea  with 
their  results,  in  his  single  head,  is  but  a  Pair  of  Spectacles  behind  which 
there  is  no  eye.  Let  those  who  have  Eyes  look  through  him,  then  he  may 
be  useful  !'  If  any  one  will  'explain'  or  '  account'  for  that  mi/steriovs  in- 
flneace  which  matter  has  upon  matter,  which  we  call  Attractinn  of  Grari- 
taiion,  we  will  abandon  our  veneration  for  the  Wonderful  ond  become^  a 
follower  of  the  '  Dilettante  and  sand-blind  Pedant :'  heboid  the  blitid  lead 
the  Mind ! 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  speculations,  through  the  kindneffi  of  a  Scottish 
Bimburg  merchant,  afrives  the  '  bulky  Weisnichlwo  Packet,  with  all  its 
Customhiiuse  seals,  foreign  hieroglyphs,  and  luiacellaneous  tokens  of 
Travel'  from  the  venerable  Counsiilor  Grasshopper.  The  inexorable  '  Edi- 
tor.' '  in  whom  truly  we  more  and  more  discern  a  certain  snlirical  turn, 
and  deep  under-current  of  roguish  whim,'  givea  us  a  fanciful  Biography  of 
-his  learned  Professor,  occupying  nearly  half  his  book.  It  is  not  wllhont 
its  own  significance,  but  our  limits  forbid  anything  like  a  thorough  analy- 
aia.  In  short,  it  is  the  mental  history  of  one  '  whose  e^edfield  is  Time,'  to 
whom  '  no  conquest  is  important  but  that  of  ideas.'  We  are  shown  HtC 
gradual  development  of  a  naturally  string  mind,  until  it  is  capable  of  com- 
]irehending  the  highest  thoughts— unlit,  in  fine,  it  is  able  to  produce  a 
■  Phhiopkg  of  Clothes: 

Left  by  nnkaown  hands  to  the  care  of  peasants,  he  passed  in  a  cottage 
* '  Ha^y  season  of  Childhood.'  He  seems  to  have  been  a  dreamy  youth, 
whose  Intellect  and  Activity  were  mostly  called  forth  by  childish  sports, 
hanging  npon  the  wild  stories  of  the  old  soldier  Andreas,  his  false  father, 
»  'much-enduring  Man,'  and  never  having  any  serious  reflection  until  he 
arrived  at  the  insignificant  concision  that  '  Ani/  road,  this  simple  Entep- 
Jttkl  road,  will  lead  you  to  the  end  of  (Ae  world.'  Ife  waa  early  habituated 
to  obedience,  in  which  '  it  was  beyond  measure  better  to  err  by  excess  than 
by  defect ;'  and,  what  was  of  prieele>>s  value,  was  taught  by  his  supposed 
mother,  >  less  indeed  by  word  than  by  act,  and  daily  reverent  look  and  habi- 
tade,  her  own  simple  version  of  the  Christain  Faith,'  from  which  he  was 
ted  to  the  wise  conclusion  that  he  would  '  rather  be  a  peasant's  son  that 
knew,  were  it  never  so  rudely,  there  was  a  God  iu  Heaven  and  in  Man,' 
than  to  be  a  '  duke's  son,  that  only  knew  there  were  two-and-thirty  quarters 
on  the  famity-coBch.* 

In  hie  Qymnastic  and  Academic  years,  while  his  teachers  'were  hide- 
bound Pedants,  without  knowledge  of  man's  nature  or  of  boys,  or  of  aught 
save  their  lexicons  and  quarterly  account-books,*  understanding  instead  of 
Language,  '  innumerable  dead  vocables,'  he  seems  to  have  been  far  less 
happy  than  during  his  childhood.  In  the  mean  time  father  Andreas  seem.i 
to  have  died,  and  he  first  learned  the  '  awful  significance  of  that  inexorabP': 
word  Xcver,'  and  got  some  faint  elimpse  of  a  future  rest — a  '  Mother' .« 
bosom,'    where    'Oppression's   harness,   and   Sorrow's  fire-whip'    canait 

He  nest  enters  a  umveraity.  Aflcr  much  pointed  satire  aimed  at  nni- 
Teraitiea  in  general,  an  attack  is  made  upon  the  one  where  he  was  educa* 
ted,  which  was  the  worst  of  all  out  of  England  and  Spain.  '  Had  you, 
anywhere  in  Crira  Tartary,  walled-in  a  square  enclosure,  furnished  it  with 
a  small,  ill-chosen  Library,  and  then  turned  loose  into  it  eleven  hundred 
Christian  striplings,  to  tumble  about  as  they  listed,  from  three  to  seveii 
years ;  certain  persons,  under  the  title  of  Professors,  being  stationed  at  tba 
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gates,  to  declare  aloud  that  it  waa  a  univeraity,  and  exact  conaiderable  w4- 
nission  fees,  you  had,  not  indeed  in  mechanical  structure,  yet  in  spirit  and 
reault,  eome  imperfect  resemblance  of  our  High  SeutiQuy.'  Are  tbete 
any  such  in  our  country? 

Notwithstanding  his  acknowledgment  of  the  '  a1I-bnt  omnipotence  of 
early  culture  and  nurture,'  lie  seems  to  have  maatered  many  languagea — to 
have  got  much  useful  miecellaneou?  knowledge  from  the  library,  not  by  the 
aid  of  the  Professors,  but  in  apiie  of  them.  We  must  hasten  from  the  aab- 
ject  of  '  Pedagogy,'  not  without  joining  with  the  '  Frofesoor's'  wail,  that 
communities  and  individuals  have  not  yet  discovered  '  that  fashioning  ti>9 
■outs  of  a  generation  by  knowledge  can  rank  on  a  level  with  blowing  ih^r 
bodies  to  pieces  with  gunpowder;  that  with  Generals  and  Field-Marsfaalft 
for  killing,  there  should  be  world- honored  DigoitatieB,  and  were  it  possible, 
true  tiod-ordained  Priests,  for  teachiug.' 

After  ■  quite  romantic  friendship  with  a  young  Englishman,  be  escaped 
from  the  college- prison  a  '  Thinking  Man' — the  worst  enemy  of  the  '  Prince 
of  Darkness.'  "Talented  wonderfully  enough,'  '  poor,  unfriendly,  bashful,' 
the  '  outward  capability  not  fitting  the  inward,'  he  betakes  himself  to  tha 
study  of  the  law,  and  soon  comes  out  'an  Auiatllator  of  respectability.' 
He  bad  no  sympathy  with  his  fellows — mere  wordlings — tod  found  that  as 
a  '  Son  of  Time,'  he,  too,  must  enact  that  stern  Monodraraa, '  no  O^ect  and 
no  liest.'  He  struggles  with  destiny  until,  in  bitteroesa  of  soul,  he  comes 
to  the  foolish  concluaion  that  the  'world  is  an  old  woman,  and  mistakes 
any  gilt  farthing  for  a  gold  coin,  whereby  being  often  cheated,  she  will 
thenceforth  trust  nothing  but  the  common  copper.'  Believing  it  to  be  hi* 
whole  duty  '  to  move,  to  work,  in  the  right  direction,'  regarding  men 
'  with  an  excess  both  of  love  and  of  fear,'  blamed  and  hated  by  those  who 
knew  him  not,  he  was  quite  unable  to  ""make  way  for  himself  in  life.' 

While  thus  endeavoring  tu  '  get  under  way,'  he  is  suddenly  detained 
upon  a  '  Calypso- 1  si  and  '  In  a  family  of  some  fortune,  he  is  introduced 
to  the  far-famed  Blumine.  She  smiles  on  him,  and  nolwiihatanding  be 
had  at  first  taken  her  to  be  a  '  blooming  warm  Earth-angel,  much  more 
enchanting  than  your  mere  white  Heaven-angels  of  women,  in  whose  pla- 
cid veins  circulates  too  little  naphtha- lire,'  be  soon  falls  ht^elessly  in  love 
with  her.  She  retnrned  hia  passion,  and  his  whole  heart,  and  soul,  uid 
life  were  her'a.  Alas,  his  intoxicating  dream  is  not  to  last  I  He  finds  his 
*  Morning  Star'  at  length  dimmed  with  a  cloud  of  teara,  end  like  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  dawn  of  Doomsday,  be  receives  from  her  own  sweet, 
tremulous  voice,  '  they  were  to  meet  no  morel'  '  Farewell,  then,  Hadaror 
follows ;  but '  in  wild  audacity  he  clasped  her  to  bis  bosom ;  their  lips  were 
joined — their  two  souls,  like  two  dew-drops,  rushed  into  one,  for  the  first 
time,  and  for  the  last.'     He  '  was  made  iminortal  by  a  kiss.'' 

Next  fotlowa  his  '  sorrows.'  <  The  thick  curtains  of  night  rushed  over 
bis  soul ;'  he  took  his  Pilgrim-staff',  and  became  a  lone  wanderer  on  the 
earth.  He  had  not  yet  come  to  the  dregs  of  his  bitter  cup.  While  con- 
templating the  Bublimeat  mountain  scenery,  absorbed  in  the  deep  thoughts  ' 
which  it  suggested,  a  wedding  party  dashed  gaily  by,  in  a  barouche-and- 
four.  In  it  were  his  false  friend  Towgood  and  Blumine.  'With  alight 
acrecognising  salutation  they  paased  me;  plunged  down  amid  the  neigh- 
boring thickets,  onward  to  Heaven,  and  to  England  ;  and  I,  in  my  friend 
Bichter's  words,  Iremained  alime,  behittd  them,  with  the  nigM.'  Some  may 
enquire  for  the  cause  of  all  this.     He  waa  poor. 

We  cannot  follow  him  through  all  his  wanderings — railings  against  the 
world,  and  all  his  awful  unbelief.  At  length  detiverance  came,  for  lie  de- 
fied Death,  Tophet,  the  Devil  and  Han,  with  u  '  Everlasting  No.'    Ue  i»- 
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maiiied  awhUe  irrewlDte  in  the  centre  of  TD^idcranee,  but  fiaallj.by  u 
'  Everlasting  Vea,'  came  out  reconciled  lo  the  Gonditi<H»  of  lift,  esdaiming, 
'  Poor,  rfanderiog,  wayward  man  I  Art  thou  nut  tried  kiid  beaten  wiOi 
ilripea,  even  u  I  am  1  Ever,  whether  thou  bear  the  royal  mantle  at  the 
beggar's  gabardine,  art  thou  not  ao  weary,  ao  heavy  laden  ;  and  thy  Bed  of 
Rest  is  but  a  grave.  Oh,  my  brother  !  my  brother  1  why  cannot  1  shelter 
tbee  in  my  bowm,  and  wipe  away  all  tears'from  thy  eyea?'  He  banished 
that 'black  spot  in  our  aunahine,'  the  'Shadow  of  Oiiraelves,'  and  cried, 
'there  la  in  man  a  Higher  than  love  of  Happinesa;  he  cao  do  without  Hap- 
piness, and  instead  thereof  lind  Bleteedneaa.'  Was  it  not  to  preach  forth 
this  atme  Higher  that  aages  and  martyrs,  the  Poet  and  the  Priest,  in  alt 
times,  have  spoken  and  Buffered,)eaving  testimony,  throogh  life  and  through 
death,  of  the  Godlike  that  ie  in  man,  and  how  in  the  Godlike  only  hia  be 
tireagih  and  freedom  t' 

Thus  wsa  it  that  lie  worked  his  way  thrnngh  the  external  world  into 
the  very  soul  of  ibe  world.  Through  such  a  achool  of  Experience  did  he 
pass,  by  which  his  mind  was  ao  disciplined  that  he  could  comprehend  the 
tuUimest  Irutha,  which  he  gave  to  the  world  in  huge  Clothes  Philosophy. 
The  fanciful  Biography  is  not  wiihoat,  at  least,  a  symbolical  meaning,  an' 
ideal  aigoificance.  It  is  perhapa  the  true  biaUiry  of  every  strong  and  ea^ 
nest  miad  in  its  progressive  developetnent,  in  it»  advance  to  the  highest  re-- 
gioQ  of  thought.  We  may  be  accused  in  all  this  of  favoring  Transcenden- 
talism, but  we  earnestly  beseech  the  opposer'  of  Transcend  a ntal  ism  to  be- 
perfectly  Bur«  thai  he  rightly  understands  what  he  would  oppose.  We  dare 
not  declare  ouraelf  a  Transcendentalist,  still  leas  dare  we  declare  that  we- 
are  not  one.- 

At  length,  after  the  Biography  cloaes,  the  Clothes  Philosophy  ie  resumed. 
We  must  pass  by  the  '  perennial  suit'  of  George  Foi;  Church-Clothes  that 
'  have  gone  sorrowfully  out  at  elbows,'  or  have  become  '  mere  hollow  shapes 
or  masks, under  which  no  living  Fi^nre  or  Spirit  any  longer  dwells;'  '  Sym- 
bols' in  and  throogh  which '  man  consciously  and  unconecioualy  lives,  worka, 
|Dd  has  his  beittg,'  which  '  superannuaied  and  worn  out  (in  this  RaglVir  of 
I  world)  are  dropping  everywhere,  to  hoodwink,  to  halter,  to  tether  you  ; 
a^f,  if  yon  do  not  shake  them  aside,  threatening  to  accumulate,  and  p^'-.> 
baps  produce  sutTocation  ;'  *  Heloiake,'  in  which  chapter  he  seems  to  give  '  ', 
an  awful  thrust  at  those  who  advocate  war  on  the  ground  of  over-popula'-'  - 
lioo;  Society,  '  where  Friendship,  Communion,  has  become  an  increidtble 
tradition,  and  your  holy  Sacramental  Supper  is  a  smoking  Tavern  Dinner,, 
with  Cook  for  EvangeKst,  where  your  Priest  has  no  tongue  but  for  plate- 
living;'  '  Body  Politic,'  which  the  Soul  Politio  having  departed,  muat  be 
'decently  interred,  to  avoid  putrescence;'  '  Liberals,  Economists,  Utiliia- 
rians  marching  with  its  bier,  and  chaunting  loud  psans,  towards  the  funeral^ 
pile,  where,  amid  wailings  from  some,  and  saturnaiian  revelries  from  the- 
most,  the  venerable  corpse  is  lo  be  burned  ;'  the  Indictment  which  Poverty 
and  vice  brings  against  lazy  wealth,  that  it '  has  left  them  cast  out  and  trod-- 
iea  under  foot  of  Want,  Darkness,  and  the  Devil ;'  the  regeneration  of  so- 
ciety, when  the  new  Phcenix  shall  ri^e  out  of  the  sshee  of  the  old,  and 
'God's  universe'  shall  become  %  '  Symbol  of  the  Godlike,*  'Immensity 
a  Temple,'  Man's  History  a  perpetual  Evangel,'  the  singing  together  of  the 
'Morning  Stars'  the  real  'Organ-music;' — we  must  pass  by  all  these, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  terrific  satirical  spirit  which  pervades  them,  are 
not  without  a  deep  interest,  and  hasten  to  that  sublime  chapter,  atrangely, 
yel  signiiicatttly   enough  entitled,    'Natural    Supernatural  ism.' 

We  ha*e  now  arrived  with  the  author  to  the  last  step  in  his  philosopbr. 
He  CDdearof  a  to  divest  Uie  soul  <^  man  of  its  ideas  of  7V*«  and  Spact,  bK' 
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how  effectually  he  has  done  it,  we  cannot  judge  forothera  :  miicb  will  depend 
apoD  the  apecuiatire  faculty  of  the  individual  reader.  We  can  only  givd 
the  closing  paragraphs,  which  cannot  be  tooofien  quoted  or  too  oAen  read. 
'  Oh  Heaven  I  it  is  myslerioua — it  is  awful  to  consider  that  we  not  only 
carry  each  a  fiiture  Gliost  wiihin  hitn  ;  but  we  are,  in  every  deed,  ghosts  t 
These  Limbs,  whence  bad  we  them ;  this  stormy  Force  ;  this  lire-blo(>d,  with 
its  burning  Passional  They  ar&  dust  and  shadow  }  a sfaadow-system  gather- 
ed rouud  about  me ;  wherein  throagh  some  moments  or  years,  the  Divine 
Essence  ia  to  be  revealed  in  the  Flesh.  That  warrior  on  his  strong  war- 
boune,  fire  flashes  through  his  eyes,  fnfce dwells  in  his  arm  and  heart;  but 
warrior  and  war-borse  are  a  vision,  a  revealed  force — nothing  more.  Stately 
they  tread  the  Earth  as  if  it  were  a  firm  substance:  fooM  the  Barth  is  but  a 
film  ;  it  cracks  in  twain,  and  warrior  and  war-horse  sink  beyond  pIiMnnict»' 
sounding.  PluHimeis  I  Phantasy  herself  will  not  fullow  them.  A  little  while 
and  they  were  not ;  a  little  while  and  they  are  doI,  their  very  asbea  are  not. 
So  has  it  t>een  from  the  l>eginning,ao  will  it  he  to  the  end.  Generation 
after  generation  lakes  to  itself  the  Form  of  a  Body  ;  and  forih-iasuing  fron 
-Cimmerian  night,  on  Heaven's  mission,  appeaii9.  What  Force  and  Fire  is 
tn  each  re-expends:  one  grinding  in  the  mill  of  Industry;  one,  hunter-like, 
climbing  the  giddy  Alpine  heights  of  Science ;  one  madly  dashed  in  pieces 
on  the  rocks  ^Strife,  in  war  with  his  fdlow;— and  then  the  Heaven  sent  ii 
recalled  ;  hia  earthly  vesture  falls  away,  and  so:  n  even  to  sense  becomes  s 
vanished  shadow.  Thus,  like  some  wild-flowing,  wiSd-thflnderiDg  train  of 
Heaven's  Artillery,  does  the  mysterious  Mankind  thunder  and  flow,  in 
long-drawn,  quidk-succeeding  grandeur,  through  the  uuknowndeep.  Thus, 
like  a  Qud-created,  tire-breathing  Spirit-host,  we  emerge  from  the  Inane^ 
haste  stornifully  across  the  astonished  earth  ;  then  plunge  again  into  the 
Inane.  Earth's  mouniains  are  levelled  and  her  aeas  filled  up  in  our  pas- 
sage. Can  the  earth,  which  is  hut  death  and  a  vision,  resist  Spirits  which 
have  reality,  and  are  alive  1  On  the  hardest  adamant  some  foot -print  of  us 
is  stamped  in  :  the  last  Rear  of  the  host  will  read  traces  of  the  earliest  van- 
But  whence  1  A  Heaven  whither?  Sense  knows  not;  Faith  knows  not; 
only  that  it  is  through  mystery  to  mystery,  from  God  to  God  I 

^  •  •••WeartnchttuJ 

Aldrsamaara  made  uC  and  oar  little  lifs 
I*  MuodeM  with  ■  aleep." ' 

AlVer  saying  much,  not  altogether  idly',  about  dandies  and  tailnm,  be 
closes  with  a  fttarful  contrast  between  the  wealthy  lashionable  class  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Irish  poor.  He  has  a  curse  for  Pd/u^m  and  the  freqneuiers 
of  Almack's,  while  his  heart  is  bleeding  for  the  destitute  and  oppressed,  es- 
pecially for  the  wretched  of  Ireland ;  and  rightly  too.  Poor  scathed,  down- 
trodden, enshved,  bleeding,  starving,  heart-broken,  despairing  Ireland,  like 
the  fleece  of  Gideon,  is  dry,  while  all  surrounding  Europe  is  moistened  wiiU 
the  dew  of  social  and  political  revolution. 

To  the  best  of  our  feeble  ability  we  have  thus  endeavored  to  explain  the 
most  enigmatical  of  all  Carlyle's  works.  We  have  not  done  this  for  the  sake 
of  those  who  have  from  the  beginning  read  and  studied  him  well,  but  to  re- 
move, if  possible,  the  prejudices  of  many  who  may  have  been  alarmed  by 
the  cry  of  obscurity  or  Transcendentalism,  and  to  induce  them  to  cuhivnie 
an  acquaintance  with  an  author  who,  if  he  does  nothing  more,  will  certainly 
arouse  their  thinking  faculty.  With  all  his  satire  he  is  no  hater  of  the 
world  ;  his  very  satire  is  prompted  by  love  of  his  kind.  He  spares  nnt  erroc 
and  injustice  wherever  they  may  be- found,  but  noone  loves  mankind  better. 
He  has  the  very  highest  respect  for  the  laburer,  whether  he  woik  with  hand, 
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beirtAT  hoad.biit  curses  with  hia  whde  soul  those  false  social  and  political 
■nitiiulinns  which  coDipel  the  laborer  to  starve,  while  the  few  riot  on  the 
&uju  of  his  t»il. 

His  book  IB  one  of  the  few  which,  amid  nil  the  present  froth  oeemt  of  li- 
Urature,  is  destined  to  tasL  We  can  sa;  lo  him  in  ihe  language  of  Herr 
Diogenes,  '  O,  thou  who  art  able  to  wriie  a  Book,  which  once  in  two  ceotu- 
liei  or  iiflenor  there  is  a  man  gified  to  Ao;  envy  not  him  whom  they  name 
City-Builder,  and  inezprosaibly  piiy  him  whom  they  name  Conqueror  or 
City-Burner  !  Thou  art  a  great  conqueror  and  victor  ;  but  of  the  true  sort, 
naii-ely.  over  tlie  Devil :  thou,  too,  hast  built  whni  will  outlast  all  marble  and 
metal,  and  be  a  wonder- bringing  Cily  of  the  Mind,  ■  Temple  aad  Semi- 
saiy  and  Prophetic  Mount,  whereto  all  kindness  will  pilgrim.' 


910  IBSLiNII  ARS  TOURS  IKEliND. 

JOHN  HITCHKL. 

Wb  pobliflh  in  this  number  of  our  Review  a  faithfully  executed  likeness 
of  John  Mitchel.  the  "  Irish  Felon  "  by  act  of  Parliament,  and  we  append 
in  acoordance  with  form  and  precedent  the  simple  particulars  of  his  biogra- 
phy, rurnished  by  hui  brother  now  ib  this  city,  and  therefore  to  be  fully 
relied  oa. 

We  hare  but  one  abject  in  view  in  this  proceeding  and  that  is,  to  show 
the  honest,  deep  and  lasting  interest  we  take  in  Ireland,  her  patriots,  and 
her  people.  We  have  been  slow  to  express  our  opinions,  because  we  wished 
to  be  sure  of  their  soundness.  The  time  for  their  eipreasion  is  now  come, 
and  we  fling  our  banner  to  the  breeze.  On  its  folds  are  inscribed  the  sim- 
ple but  inspiring  words,  "  Justice  for  Ireland."  It  is  the  wish  of  oor  heart, 
and  it  shall  henceforth  be  tbe  only  thought  of  our  mind  ;  and  in  sunshine 
and  storm  ;  through  weal  and  woe ;  for  good  or  ill ;  we  shall  advocate  it  ub- 
till  Heaven  smile  on  our  invocation  and  man  accords  the  boon. 

The  consideration  of  this  momentous  questioo  cannot  in  reason  or  hu- 
manity be  denied  us.  In  times  past  it  has  been  the  custom  of  monarchtal 
countries  to  interfere  by  force  of  arms  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  other  coun- 
tries, as  their  interest  or  caprice  suggested.  This  was  brutal  and  unjust, 
and  we  denounce  the  means  as  base  as  the  end  was  usually  unworthy.  But 
>□  times  present,  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  democratic  communities  may, 
and  of  right  ought  lo  display  a  generous  and  Justifiable  sympathy  for  the 
welfare  of  mankind  oppressed,  and  they  proclaim,  therefore,  this  right  to  give 
nlterarice  to  their  opinion ;  voice  to  their  censure ;  and  aid  and  advice 
to  the  victims  of  tyranny  and  abuse  all  over  the  world.  This  is  our  chart 
signed  by  humanity,  and  endorsed  by  reason,  and  we  acknowledge  no  other 
allegiance. 

The  condition  of  Ireland — this  is  the  grand  topic  we  propose  to  treaty 
and  briefiy,  for  our  limits  are  narrow,  'ihe  biography  of  John  Mitchel, 
one  of  the  latest  martyrs,  is  only  the  peg  on  which  we  shall  hang  our  re- 
maf  kn ;  but  it  is  a  strong  one,  though,  and  will  support  us  to  the  end.  The 
condition  of  Ireland,  then,  what  ia  Ml  It  is  very  simple,  but  very  htu-ri- 
ble.     Of  a  population  of  eight  millions,  three  millions  are  paupers,  plunged 
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in  destitution  and  misery."  Of  the  rest,  four  milliooB  and  upwards  hj  su- 
perior faculttee,  and  with  superior  meaus  and  unceaBiD^  efforts,  manage 
barely  to  get  a  livelihood.  A  few  thousand  proprietors  revel  in  excessiTe 
opulence. 

This,  with  atlifference  only  of  Agnres,  is  the  actual  condition  of  Engw 
land.  France,  Germany,  and  all  Europe;  everywhere  the  lower  classes  are  im- 
pof  erished  and  abused  by  the  upper  olasses ;  and  ati  by  the  same  means,  and 
in  the  same  manner — that  is,  by  laws  of  taxation  which  fall  on  the  necessa- 
ries and  luxuries  of  life  imported  from  abroad,  and  produced  at  home — and 
which  render  their  price  so  considerable  as  to  cut  the  poor  effectually  off 
from  their  purchase,  whilst  the  enormous  and  iniquitona  revenue  thus 
raised,  is  wholly  appropriated  by  the  rich — either  in  the  shape  of  salaries 
ibr  offices  which  they  tyeale,  or  in  that  of  profits  from  enterprises,  manu- 
facturing, commercial,  and  hanking,  which  they  establish.  These  infamies 
the  people  of  Europe  begin  to  understand,  and  hence  their  great  and  des- 
perate eSbrls  makintf  to  overthrow  them. 

But  there  are  misfortunes  peculiar  to  Ireland.  She  is  a  conquered  eouD- 
try,  and  in  modern  times  has  been  treated  by  her  merciless  vanquisher  with 
more  barbarity  than  a  Roman  province  was  in  ancient  history.  Let  us 
GODsider  this  for  a  moment.  The  policy  of  England  towards  Ireland  has 
ever  been  heartless,  selfish,  and  impolitic.  She  has  never  sought  an 
enlightened  profit  from  its  possession,  but  on  the  contrary  she  has  always 
displayed  a  shallow  fear  lest  Ireland's  prosperity  might  effect  her  own. 
And  what  have  been  the  hideous  means  she  has  deliberately  and  ibr  centuries 
nnployed  f 

8he  has,  firrt,  made  nseof  her  Irish  province  merely  as  a  source  of  gor- 
ernment  patronage,  as  Rome  of  old  sent  out  her  Proconsuls,  and  discoiH 
tented  politicians,  to  enrich  their  coffers  by  the  plunder  of  her  helpfess  con- 
qneets;  so  England  nas  constantly  flooded  Ireland  with  hungry  ofBciab 
irttose  sole  purpose  was  spoiliatioo,  and  not  the  welfare  of  the  unhappy. 
land  they  governed. 

The  ob^ct  of  all  English  laws  for  ages  past  has  been,  then,  to  extort  hj 
any  means,  no  matter  how  odious,  revenue  fbr  her  government  stipendiaries. 
The  second  means,  still  more  eflfeclual,  adopted  at  an  early  day  to  keep  Ire- 
land down,  was,  to  give  up  her  broad  and  fertile  lands  to  the  English  aris- 
tocracy, This  is  the  monster  grievance  under  which  Ireland  labors.  Govern- 
ment pillage  she  could  survive,  but  the  terrible  tyranny  of  English  landlords 
crushes  her  to  the  earth.  Their  object  ia  just  the  same  as  the  government 
ftom  which  they  received  their  original  titles — not  the  well-being  of  the  mis- 
erable tenants,  but  tbeirrobbery.  Revenue — revenue,  is  written  on  bofhsides 
of  the  label  fiying  from  the  beaks  of  the  double-headed  English  vulture — the 
British  government,  and  the  British  landlord — which  flapping  its  ponder- 

*We  will  Dierelv  noote  from  Ihe  momh  of  hd  opponent  one  of  len  ihomand  ctaes,  Tbo 
he  Ibllowinff  from  Ihfl  corre^>onJence  of  a  re. 
I  Bimilioa  of  Ibe  lri«b  people.     After  drscribing- 

. —  ,--, isgenllemsn  proceeds-  ■*  Aliule  apart  fruaiiba 

3r  T.  Sullivan,  who,  wiih  his  twelve  cliitdi^n,  a  gi^k  cow,  and  two  pig?  xtif- 
'  nw™.    In  anawer  limy  ioquifies  M  to  his  oondi- 

— jd  femilv  «11  the  year  round  was  powtow  nDd  bol- 

«!,iij..i..  "  Were  the  potaloea  good?"  '■  Troih,  tnev  werenol;  bad  >a  coiild  be,"  and  he  cut 
open  a  nnmoer  from  a  heap  to  show  [he  extent  of  their  rollenness  "  Had  he  plerlv  of  poia- 
ines)"  "ladBedhehadnol."  "Of  milk?"  "No.  not  half  enoogh;  never  had  enoU|*  for 
.dinnBrorbresldagl."  Ail  bu  children  were  aa  bad  ojraahimaelf:  nM  half  tmnigilo  eat  and 
o^i™  fiolAiHy  to  drt'ik.    "  He  had  qd  fish,  and  vwv  little  of  anjthing." 

"There  was  hie  case,  and  yet  he  was  a  largr  holder  of  land.    Though  his  bed  wsaofalraw. 


itllina  to  pieces — and  tha.mud  outride  percoladUR  to  the  iinetior,  wba>« 
mnjuiTQ  [Dio  a  DJth^,  -  "-  -  ■  -■        ..-,*.       -1  ,  *  ..  ■      .     t    . 

pigs,  fowl  SI 

iwery  aiidc 


thy,  adheaive,  earltiy  glue  hy  tfae  leet  and  hoovea  of  the  seoii'Dsked  obildKDr 
ittle.  Thii  man  is,  we  arv  tarty  lo  say,  a  inuutt  oT  Da«>iel  O'CunnsU."  What 
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««wingB  arer  the  profltrale  bodj  of  its  prej,  has  for  centiiriea  battened  on 
its  ritais.  Good  God  I  is  this  Tamp  ire-process  never  to  cease  1  In  the  face 
of  the  inteiligence,  the  humanity  and  the  civilization  of  the  I9th  century, 
will  England  dare  to  prolong  her  cruelty,  and  her  folly  T  We  appeal  nut  to 
ber  heart,  for  she  ia  dead  to  all  sensibility  for  Ireland  ;  but  vre  address  h^r 
anderstanding,  and  we  shall  do  it  in  language,  aud  with  a  boldness  that  she 

We  demand  of  her  what  are  the  results  at  thin  day  of  her  Trish  policy  t 
Her  game  is  played  out;  there  is  no  more  plunder  tefl,  and  instead  of  a 
source  of  wealth  and  strength,  Ireland  has  become  an  expense  and  burden 
to  ber.  This  ia  the  end  of  the  inhuman  system  pursued  towards  her,  and 
it  is  at  last  proved  to  be  not  only  crnel,  but  unwise  and  miaous.  England 
mast  siipport  Ireland,  When  she  can  no  longer  support  her  own  people  at 
faome,  an<t  retribution  threatens  to  overtake  her.  And  What  course  does 
die  now  madly  take  to  arrest  the  evil  T  Does  she  confess  her  faults  and  ' 
enmes,  and  change  her  policy?  No,  ever  brutal  and  besotted,  she  gi*es  her- 
self up  to  the  guidance  of  an  iron-hearted  soldier  in  his  dotage — the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  ard  she  essays  by  gag-laws  and  miishets  to  smother  the 
groans  and  sobs  of  agony  which  escape  the  convulsive  breasts  of  her  expi- 
ring victim  I  What  will  be  the  end  of  it?  What  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world  has  ever  been  the  end  of  iiynsUee,  and  tnotenet .'  defeat,  disgrace 
and  ruin. 

It  now  rerasiiM  to  be  seen  whether  a  faction  as  bloody  as  they  are  blind, 
■hall  leaJ  England  to  her  perdition,  and  give  Ireland  up  to  burchery  ;  or 
whether  the  wise  and  prudent  counsels  of  an  enlightened  and  sagacious 
statesman.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  shall  prevail  and  save  both  countries  from 
mutual  desoJalion  ?  It  was  the  infamous  Tory  faction  of  England  that 
drore  her  American  colonies  to  rebellion.  It  was  the  same  who  hunted 
revolutionary  France  into  forced  subjection  under  the  barren  sceptre  of 
Loais  XVIII;  and  where,  at  this  day,  are  the  traces  of  a  policy  that  has 
^led  vp  a  debt  in  England  that  lays  like  a  huge  mountain  on  her  enter- 
prise and  drains  her  industry  of  its  last  resources.  Is  England  to  be  for- 
«ver  degraded  and  milled  by  her  aristocracy — her  Toriet  and  her 
H^A^^T— children  of  the  same  family,  fighting  only  between  themselves  for 
the  common  spoil,  but  uniting  ever  against  the  true  and  only  heir,  the  pen- 
pie  1  Is  there  not  in  that  conntry  of  inielligent  men,  of  true  hearts,  and 
iofty  mind,  one  who  dares  denounce  their  iniquity  and  their  folly  and  rescue 
England  and  Ireland  from  their  rutliless  grasp?  You,  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
who  de6ed  their  power  and  spurned  their  resistanre  in  IS4S — you,  who  re- 
pealed the  corn-laws,  and  saved  England,  from  revnlution — you,  who  by  hirrh, 
belong  to  the  great  middle-class,  who  are  pure  mindeH  men,  but  Tory-led — 
and  yov,  who  sympathise  with  thesufferingmillionHof  England — will  not  you, 
the  only  English  statesman  who  ever  msnifi-sted  a  tUpposition  to  legislate 
Ibr  Ireland  in  a  spirit  of  wisdom  and  benevolence — will  you  not,  now,  come 
forward  with  your  vast  knowledge,  great  experience,  and  consummate 
ability,  and  save  both  countries,  England  and  Ireland,  from  deadly  and  ei- 
terroinatirig  slaughter  t  The  struggle,  how  useless  !  and  the  result  can  be 
none  other  than  unsatisfactory  and  incomplete.  What  can  avert  it  1  How 
may  it  be  prevented?  Nothing  so  easy,  and  the  remedy  consists  in  three 
words  which  we  have  already  pronounced, — "Jusfiee  to  Ireland." 

Inwhatdoes  this  justice  consist?  This  is  the  vital  question, and  we  shall 
answer  it  with  clearness  and  troth.  It  consists,  in  a  word,  in  the  reversal  of 
all  past  injustice,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  atrocious  system  which  has 
bitbsftobeen  pursued.  First,  the  English  parliament  should  govern  Ir^ 
Isndfor  the  benefit  of  the  Irish,  andfor  the  advantage  of  the  Englislrthem- 
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■9l*aa;  sod  this  may  be  done  bj  granting  to  both  a1ike^  all  ami  the  same  re- 
ligious, political,  and  social  ligblB.  Second,  the  British  landlords  should 
abi'lish  their  detestibis  acheme  tif  land-tenures,  and  instead  ai  te*a»ey  at' 
»Lf/ substitute  Uttingm  leatt.  How  can  the  Irisfa,  or  aay  other  peiipFe  not 
insane,  be  expected  to  exhaust  tbeir  capital  and  labor  na  another  man'* 
land,  and  be  at  any  moment  ejected  thence  at  the  caprice  of  the  ownefr- 
and  without  compensation  or  hope  of  redress?* 

Hera  lies  the  secret  of  Irish  indolence,  which  the  English  landlords 
create  and  then  point  to  as  a  proof  of  national  degradation.  Out  upav 
guch  hollow  trickery  and  cant!  Give  the  Irish  but  the  same  cbanco- 
which  the  people  of  the  United  States  enjoy,  to  retain  the  profil  of  their 
labor,  and  we  would  see  the  condition  of  Ireland  change,  as  by  magic. 

It  is  the  slander  of  false  men,  and  base  men  to  say,  that  Irishmen  ar» 
born  lower  in  the  scale  of  industry  and  intelligence  than  other  men.  Be- 
hold them  in  our  own  happy  country  1  They  fill  our  hotels;  they  crowd 
our  quays ;  they  swarm  in  our  houses,  they  abound  everywhere- 
throughout  the  land;  and  are  they  not  industrious,  t em perate^  frugal^ 
peaceable,  saeacioua  and  patriotic  as  that  of  any  other  of  our  foreign  pf>pii- 
UtionT  nay,  nardly  leas  ao  than  onr  own,  who  have  never  bees  Bubject  to 
the  brutifying  debasement  which  for  years  iheae  Irish  emigrants  have  un- 
dergone Bt  home.  Tories  of  England — look  at  the  Irish  in  America  under 
the  influence  of  laws  that  are  free  and  equal,  and  despair  of  duping  the 
world  any  longer  into  the  lying  belief,  that  they  are  other  than  yonr 
brutal  sway  has  made  them.  > 

Bat  if  the  English  aristocracy,  putting  their  faith  io  bayonets,  and 
braving  the  cotitempt  of  Christcndnm,  will  not  grant  "  Justice  to  Ireland," 
then  Ireland  must  obtain  it  in  their  despite — and  hote  f  This  is  another 
vital  question,  and  we  will  anawer  it,  too,  with  facility  sud  decision.  Oa 
this  ground  have  sprung  up  two  rival  schools  amongst  the  political  leaders- 
of  the  Irish  pet^le,  known  under  the  different  appellatioDs  of  Old  Ireland,. 
and  Yotttiff  Ireland.  The  former  founded,  organised  and  inspired  hy 
Daniel  OCfinDell — the  patriot  dead.  The  latter  crested,  sustained,  and 
l^d  on  by  John  Mitchel — the  patriot  entombed  alive.  The  watchword 
of  the  former,  was  moral  force;  of  the  IsUtr,  physical /arct ;  the  end  of 
both  was  the  same — the  Independence  of  Ireland.  Now,  let  us  follow  for 
a  moment  the  history  and  errors  of  each.  The  moral  power,  which 
O'Cnnnell  sought,  as  the  great  means  to  his  final  purpose,  he  obtained  by 
ability,  industry  and  dexterity,  that  in  political  annals  have  never  been  sur- 
passed. He  wielded  a  moral  power  that  no  Irish  leader  ever  before  ao- 
quired.  In  c6rroboration  we  cite  the  evidence  of  one  of  his  enemies,  itiat 
able  but  unscrupulous  oiouth-piece  of  English  Toryism,  Blaciwoottt  Maga- 
zine.  Speaking  of  O'Connell's  power,  it  declares  that  "  his  is,  indeed,  a 
rei^n  or  terror — of  moral  terror  if  you  will;  but  of  a  terror  quite  as  effectuaV 
and  mora  poierrful  than  that  of  the  guiU'dint;  a  terror  which  pervades  all 
classes  of  society;  a  terror  which  seeks  not  only  to  regulate  political  but 
private  concerns,  which  causeseven  the  Bishops  of  his  own  failh  who  dare 
to  oppose  him  without  the  means  of  support,  to  crouch  under  bis  denun- 
ciations, and  at  bis  behest  to  violate  tlie  dictates  of  theirown  consciences  in 
order  to  purchase  immunity  from  political  defeat."  What  testimony  could 
be  stronger!  But  we  will  add  another  quotation  fromainore  elevated  source  : 
"  For  nearly  forty  years,  whatever  party  was  in  power,  Mr.  O'Connell 

•  ti  was  staled  bv  Dsniel  O'Connell,  in  his  place  in  ihe  Hou»e  [  f  Commons, in  1810,  "Thai 
in  ihe  coiintv  of  Tipperiiy  no  less  than  7,028  writs  of  ejecimcnl  were  iwiieJ  \non»glt 
■«*■,  by  Ihe  Jiffrrent  County  Cfiurta,  lo  which  there  were  nu  less  than  31,319  defendants." 
Can  we  wunder  that,  under  imch  provociition,  the  miterabic  people  lumed  oql  to  surve  ((kmU, 
seek  to  dJe  revenged  by  emleavormg  to  munler  Uieii  luidlanla  1 
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WW  the  choeen  monarcb  of  the  Irish.  His  word  rnused  them  to  Bct'ion  or 
lolled  them  to  peace.  His  niisaives,  unsupported  by  a  siogle  tipstsfT,  o^ 
posed  even  by  cnurta  of  law,  and  by  the  police,  were  io  Ireland  aimc«t 
nDiTeraally  and  instantly  obeyed.  MiUions  gathered  at  hia  bidding  or  dis- 
^ipeared  at  his  nod;  or  crowded  on  his  path  as  he  passed  in  triumphal 
procession  through  the  south  of  Ireland.  He  had  no  aTmies  at  bis  back. 
He  had  gained  no  victoriea.  "What,  then,  was  the  source  of  his  power  1 
He  spoke  out,  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  the  griefs  of  an  oppressed 
people.  He  prnmised  them  redress  in  return  for  obedience  tu  his  devices. 
He  made  the  Catholic  Irish,  by  his  organization,  powerful  and  respectable. 
England  had  before  treated  them  at  once  with  cruelty  and  contempt ;  Mr. 
0'Cutinell,binding  them  into  a  coherent  mass,  gave  them  a  conTiction  of  their 
strength,  and  made  tbem  an  object  of  dread  to  politicians.  In  all  history 
there  is  no  other  demagogue,  very  few  conquerors,  and  only  a  few  monarcbs, 
whoreignedsolongovertheaffections  of  a  numerous  people."  Tbe  efficacy 
oftbe  means  he  employed — peaceful  agitation—cannot  be  questioned  when 
the  results  were  so  astounding.  But  to  what  uae  was  put  by  ibis  remarkable 
man  the  mighty  power  he  controlled  1  Did  he  emphy  itjor  patriotic  or  prr- 
KWo/  olijtc's  ?  This  is  the  pivot  on  which  turns  the  utility  of  bis  life ;  the 
atiadud  by  which  we  should  form  our  opinion  of  his  character — its  sin- 
cerity or  its  weakness.  Let  us  record  to  his  eternal  honor  one  noble  ex- 
ercise of  his  influence,  the  act  of  Catholic  emancipation.  If  he  did  ko 
more,  he  lived  not  in  vain.  And  alaa  I  what  more  have  we  to  perpetuate. 
During  his  long  career  succeeding  this  political  triumph  he  wasted  his 
whole  energies  in  endeavoring  to  turn  Tori/  ministers  out  of  power  in  Ena> 
land,  in  order  to  put  If A^  ministers  in.  And  what  fori — to  employ  his 
fliendsbip  with  the  Whigs  to  obtain  "justice  for  Ireland,"  by  reforming 
abuses  and  redressing  grievances  1  Would  that  we  could  aay  so.  But  he 
went  no  further  than  to  secure  for  his  friends  and  followers  the  government 
patronage,  and  let  slip  this  glorious  chance,  for  national  reform.  Let  us  be 
jost  to  the  dead :  ae  morluit  nil  niii  bonum.  It  may  be  that  he  could 
Bot  perauade  the  Whig  aristocracy  to  grant  justice,  and  wanted  nerve,  or 
decision  to  take  the  efficient  means  we  shall  point  out  directly  to  coerce 
tbem. 

He  lived  to  see  his  power  disputed,  and  its  foundations  destroyed.  He 
died  whilst  thousands  of  his  countrymen  were  perishing  from  a  famine, 
which  it  roust  have  poisoned  his  latest  moments  to  think  that  he  might 
have  perhaps  prevented,  by  the  stern  and  inflexible  use  of  the  power  he  pos- 
sessed over  Engliab  legislation.  The  loss  of  the  peoples'  confidence  was 
the  grave  of  O'Connell,  and  the  cradle  of  the  "  Young  Ireland"  party. 
O'Connell  employed  moral  means,  and  he  obtained  power.  The  means 
were  then  legitimate,  and  this  was  his  merit.  His  fault  was  that  he  failed 
to  employ  this  power  for  the  real  benefit  of  his  country.  The  "  Young 
Ireland"  party  propose  physical  means,  and  if  they  miscarry  in  securing 
the  confidence  of  the  people  and  the  sympathy  of  foreign  nations,  then  the 
means  must  be  injudicious.  Will  this  be  the  atumbting  block  over  which 
they  are  destined  to  fall  ?  Their  experience  so  far  has  been  melancholy 
in  the  extreme.  Their  genius  is  worthy  Ireland's  brightest  days;  it  does 
honor  to  the  land  of  Gurran,  Grattan,  and  Burke.  Their  sincerity  and  dis- 
interestedness, their  patriotism  and  honesty,  are  all  alike  above  doubt,  or 
soepicion.  Would  that  men  of  this  heroic  stamp  wielded  the  power  that 
O'Connell  knew  how  to  win  1 

Bnt  what  has  ensuedf  What  success  has  crowned  the  Curtius-like  devo- 
tion of  Mjtchel,  the  intrepid  eloquence  ofMeagher,  the  sublime  disinterested- 
aeasofO'Brien?   They  have  notthusfor  obuinedthe'confidenoeof  theliiA 
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people,  nor  have  they  eecared  the  aympBtby  of  foTcign  nations.  France 
tea  repelled  them,  and  America  looks  on  in  apathy.  Can  it  be  questioned, 
fbr  a  moment,  the  deep  and  abiding  interest  of  the  United  States  for  the 
misery  and  unhappiness  of  Ireland  1  Common  humanity  would  dictate  it, 
but  a  thousaad  ties  of  afTection  and  regard  command  it.  But  in  this  age, 
more  than  any  other,  the  understandings  of  men  must  be  coDvinced  before 
their  passions,  are  aroused. 

Regard  the -late  conduct  of  the  American  press  towards  the  pe<q>le  of 
Paris.  Their  cause  was  just  in  the  sight  of  Ood,  and  in  the  presence  of 
men ;  but  the  press  of  the  United  States  stopped  not  to  inquire  into  the 
history  of  their  wrongs ;  they  paused  not  to  weigh  in  the  balance  the  <^ 
pressions  of  centuries,  which  were  sought  to  be  kept  up  by  the  National  As- 
sembly, faiac  to  its  mission.  They  could  not  bot  ha»e  seen  that  many  of  the 
highest  rank ;  that  large  portions  of  the  middle  class ;  that  many  lion-hearted 
men  of  their  own  profession  fought  desperately  in  the  ranks  of  the  people ; 
bot  shutting  their  eyes  to  the  merit  of  the  quarrel,  they  «aw  only  that  order 
was  overthrown  and  the  bloody  arbitrament  of  the  sword  invoked,  and  with 
an  unanimity  unparalleled  as  it  is  striking,  they  condemned  violence  and 
proscribed  anarchy.  So  far  as  this  is  the  expression  of  the  public  opinion 
of  this  country  it  is  important  and  note-worthy,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  what 
direction  popular  sympathies  will  take  when  the  base  trickery  practised  on 
ibe  French  peofde  bj  faithless  leaders  shall  be  fully  discovered.  To 
return,  however,  to  Ireland.  The  question  of  moral  and  physical 
force  ia  a  nice  <Hie,  indeed,  and  like  the  relations  of  soul  and 
body,  it  is  hard  to  tell  where  one  begins  and  the  other  ends.  But 
his  is  an  age  of  reason,  of  argument,  and  of  conviction.  That  of  force, 
coercion  and  violence  is  past  away.  The  cause  of  this  change  is 
^iparent,  and  it  springs  not  from  any  revolution  in  the  nature  of 
mankind.  Their  passions  are  the  same,  but  subservient  now  to  their 
interests.  The  explanation  simply  is  that  the  reign  of  commerce  has 
saperseded  that  of  military,  or  feudal  sway — that  tiiis  is  an  epoch  of  trade, 
and  not  one  of  fighting.  Wars  may  and  will  occur,  but  the  sentiments  of 
nations  deepen  gainst  them  every  day,' because  their  interests  forbid  con- 
fusicm.  The  United  States  and  England  are  the  first  commercial  countries 
of  the  world,  and  whatever  may  be  their  private  views  or  inclinations,  they 
will  be  guided  in  a  large  degree  by  enlightened  considerations  of  their  in- 
terest. 

The  United  States  will  not  favor,  then,  the  employment  of  physical  force 
in  the  case  of  Ireland  until  she  is  fully  convinced  that  all  other  means  are 
hopeless ;  and  not  then  unless  satisfied  that  the  force  proposed  is  adequate 
to  the  end.  If  the  Irish  people  had  the  same  hope  of  victory  over  tyranny 
without,  and  treason  within,  as  the  French  people  may  indulge,  the  whole 
question  would  be  altered,  and  fkytieal  force  would  then  be  the  true 
argument.  And  beyond  all  doubt  these  are  the  sentiments'  of  the  Irish 
people  themselves.  Why  did  they  allow  John  Milchel  to  be  seized  in  their 
very  midst  and  transported  beyond  the  seasT  Was  it  cowardice?  Why, 
the  suspicion  is  absurd  against  a  people  that  from  time  immemorial  have 
for  mere  sport  at  Dimnybrook  Fair,  broken  each  others  heads  on  the  liberal 
principle  of  "When  you  see  a  pate,  hit  it?"  The  charge  is  disgraceful 
against  a  people  whose  bones  bleach  on  every  battle-Reld  of  Europe  and 
America.  The  Irish,  cowards!  Pshaw!  the  theme  is  unworthy  us.  No,  it 
was  not  lack  of  courage,  but  lack  of  confidence  that  allowed  Mitchel  to 
go  to  the  hulks  of  Bermuda.  ' 

Daniel  O'ConneU  bat  a  few  years  since  was  arrested,  tried  and  eon- 
•igned  to  prison  in  Dublin ;  bat  he  entreated,  he  commanded  the  Irish  peo- 
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pie  not  lo  stir  a  finger  or  raise  an  arm.  How  vise,  how  politic,  how  hn- 
mane,  for  in  a  few  weeks  afterwards  his  sentence  was  reversed.  Thepeopleof 
Ireland  have  derived  this  vast  benefit  from  O'Connell's  doctrioea,  that  they 
htve  begun  to  doubt  tbe  efficacy  of  those  savage  brawls  and  conflicts  which 
htve  made  their  history  but  one  red  page  of  blood.  This  is  a  proof  of  in- 
creasing  civilization ;  and  the  courage  to  support  the  arrest  of  Mitchel  has 
inspired  us  with  a  deeper  hope  in  their  future  regeneration  than  any  event 
w  act  of  their  entire  history.  That  the  Irish  people  were  disappointed,  ir- 
rital^,  and  distressed  at  O'Connell's  trifling  is,  doubtless,  true;  but  that 
they  are  not  disposed  to  abandon  the  safe  and  easy  path  he  taught  them  to 
tread  is  equally  certain.  Else  why  this  noble  firmness ;  this  heroic  en- 
durance, this  touching  submission  to  the  tyranny  of  the  English  gov- 
ernment t  They  are  fearfully  tried  ;  but  shall  they,  unarmed  and  unaided, 
rush  on  to  massacre  and  defeat  T  In  former  limes  they  wonid  have  acted 
tike  madmen — but  now,  let  ub  earnestly  hope  they  will  abide  their  time, 
tod  employ  other  means.  What  are  thry  f  They  are  ample,  efficient, 
certain,  and  are  all  contained  in  one  line  unconecionsly  written  by 
Charles  Gavin  Duffy,  in  his  last  address  to  the  readers  of  the  "  Na- 
tion" from  his  cell  in  prison.*  Speaking  of  the  clubs,  he  says — "There 
is  al  present  no  law  enabling  the  government  to  put  down  the  clubs, 
*  *  *  If  they  ask  an  act  of  Parliunent  it  cannot  pass  under  ten  days 
tt  a  fortnight ;  if  tiere  were  six  htinttt  and  able  Irish  members  I'l  would 
not  pass  this  session."  Here  is  an  astounding  declaration  from  a  leader  of 
"Young  Ireland."  If  there  are  not '  six  honest  and  able  Irish  members' 
in  the  House  of  Comtnona  whose  fault  ia  it?  Why  has  not  'Young  Ireland' 
thought  of  this  and  sent  a  cohort  thereT  Gavin  Dufiy  proclaims  that  only 
tix  of  their  friends  would  prevent  an  act  of  Parliament  passing  for  a  whole 
Rssion.  Now  what  need  of  lighting  like  aenaelees  savages  with  iron  pikes, 
when  six  honest  patriots  can  impede,  clog  and  stop  the  whole  machinery  of 
the  English  government.  Nothing  can  he  truer  ;  nothing  can  he  clearer,  la 
tbe  present  divided  counsels  of  Eiigtish  politics,  with  conservatives,  whiga 
and  radicals  alternately  voting  each  other  down,  six  unanimous  Iriih  votes. 
would  coerce  the  English  government  to  any  act  of  just  legislation  they 
chose  to  demand.  If  six  could  not,  sixty  could,  and  Ireland  hna  one  hundred 
members  in  the  House  of  Commons.     These  were  the  shrewd  tactics  of 


(yConnell.  "  Register,  register,"  he  cried  lo  the  people,  and  his  hand  of 
followers,  nick-named  "  O'Connell's  tail,"  enabled  him  to  control  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament.  Had  he  spurned  the  sops  of  the  English  miuistry,  Ireland 
would  have  been  at  this  day  an  equal  and  sovereign  member  of  the  confederacy 
of  states  known  as  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  or  she  would  have  been  free 
and  independent.  Now,  what  ia  the  course  "  Young  Ireland"  should  taket 
What  is  th«  only  path,  welrust,  the  Itiah  people  will  followT  If  "  YouDg^ 
Ireland"  rashly  peraiais  in  tbeir  appeal  lo  arms,  inevitable  defeat  awaits 
them.  But  if — and  heaven  grant  they  may  do  so — if  they  combine  their 
talents,  their  energy,  and  their  fearless  honesiy,  in  one  effort,  one  object, 
and  for  ode  end,  to  send  "  six  honest  and  able  Irish  members"  to  the  Eng- 
lish House  of  Commons — then  Tory  insolence  wilt  be  checked  ;  Tory  power 
will  be  curbed  ;  and  Tory  barbarity  be  exposed.  Were  John  Mitchel,  Me^ 
glier.  O'Brien,  Duffy,  Martin,  and  Devin  Keilly  holding  seats  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  bearding  the  British  lion  boldly  in  his  den,  as  they  would 
dare  to  do,  what  might  we  not  hope  ?  What  else  would  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  than  "  Justice  lo'Ireland  1"  For  John  Mitchel  we  have  no  word  of  r»* 
proich.  If  he  baa  erred,  nobly  has  he  met  his  doom ;  cruelly  has  he  expiated 

tSeeWiOmir  and  Smith'!  EiirapeanTimtiotMjieiii,  by  fbaSleuaetBw-tfm,     '•■  ^ 
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it;  grandly  wil)  he  TiiiditSale  it.  It  is  hia  glin-;  to  have  fallen  first  for  the 
(uuse  tie  adrocttted-;  it  b  his  country's  fDrtune  that  he  still  scirviTesto  aid  her. 
His  dungeon  is  a  prouder  lot  than  Victoria's  throne,  for  it  is  irradiated  by 
the  synipalhy  of  nations — it  is  consecrated  by  the  respect  of  his  fellow-meQ. 
England  has  disgraced  herself  by  this  act  of  barbarity  ;  she  has  coniproni- 
ised  herself  by  ttiis  act  of  folly.  If  it  were  necessary  in  her  eyes  to  cundecno 
him;  it  would  hafe  been  maguaHimoua,  and  politic  to  pardon  him.  The 
patriot  she  has  now  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  martyr,  and  John  Mitchel  may 
yet  become  the  leader  and  saviour  of  his  country.  Grenius  and  honesty  ,none 
will  deny  him,  and  experience  will  come  from  his  very  misfortune.  "  Sweet 
are  the  use^  of  adversity."  We  have  no  fears  that  John  Mitchel  will 
linger  through  fourteen  years  of  captivity  in  the  hulks  of  Bermudd.  If  no 
other  means  of  deliverance  offer,  the  votes  of  "  six  honest  and  able  Irish 
members"  in  the  House  of  Commons  can  procure  his  release.  And  when  he 
is  free  again  we  will  expect  much  of  bim.  It  will  be  his  crime  if,  throagh 
rashness,  his  great  services  are  again  lost  to  his  country — it  will  be  Iris  fa^t 
if,  thereailer,  his  country  suflers — si  quid  detrinunti  rttpttblica  capiat. 

Joali  MiTCHiL  was  bum  in  the  cit;  of  Londandeny  in  the  year  1815  ;  he  ii   coiue- 

rpntly  DOW  in  hi»  32d  year.  His  fether  wag  a  Presbylerian  minister  in  connection  wilh 
"  QonBr»I  AuBBTabl;?,"  aa  the  ruling  body  of  the  Pruflhyterian  church  in  Ireland  wa» 
dien  called;  which  poailiun  hsGlled  Gi-u  at  Dungiven,  in  his  nMiTe  cuuntyof  Dan-y,  »t- 
terwanlH  in  LcmdoDdairy,  and  fjoally  in  Newry,  where  lie  ^ed  in  the  year  I84D.  Diiring 
bis  residrace  at  Newry,  he,  with  a  number  of  [ho  minleters  of  the  General  Aseemhly, 
wparatad  from  tbat  hndy  and  formed  the  "  RentDostraot  Synod  "  of  Ulster,  who  held 
OnuB  doctrines  usually  tenned  (Jnitarkn.  John  Mitchel  is  the  olJost  of  a  surriTidg 
bmily  of  six.  Uis  maiher.  whose  nuiden  namo  was  Mary  Haslstt,  dau^tM  of  a  mv>> 
chant  of  Londonderry,  is  still  living. 

When  at  school  in  Lcndnnderry,  and  afterwards  in  Newry,  John  Mitchel  displayed  • 
eonraderable  early  talent ;  but  in  his  cr4lege  coarse,  (ha  graduated  at  Trinity  Oollexe,  Dub- 
lin,) there  was  nothing  remarkable.  From  hia  childbiMd,  he  showed  a  wondernl  thirM 
for  knowledge,  and  r^d  books  of  all  kinds  that  fell  in  his  way,  with  the  ntmoM  avidity. 
His  reading,  however,  was  of  an  irregular  and  excursive  character,  and  governed  rather 
by  the  literary  ardor  that  Ends  delight  in  almost  every  book,  than  by  an  ambition  (o  bo- 
oome  peifoct  in  any  partioular  branch  of  science. 

About  the  time  that  he  hod  finished  his  college  studies,  and  when  he  bad  arrived  at  dm 
age  of  twenty  years,  bebocame  acquainted  with  Mits  Vemer,  danghter  of  Captiun  Jama* 
Vomer,*  then  re«iding  in  Newry,  and  who  was  then  in  her  eighteenth  year.  He  married 
her  a  fi>w  numlhs  after.  His  father  having  a  large  family  and  with  limited  means,  he  was 
obliged  at  this  timo  to  bind  himself  to  Mr.  John  Quinn,  an  attorney  at  Newry.  At  tba 
end  of  the  term,  ha  catered  jalu  partnership  with  Mr.  Frazer,  enutber  attorney  of  Newry, 
and  agreed  to  conduct  a  branch  of  bis  buainesa  at  Banbridge,  Ian  miles  from  that  town. 
]Ie  coatinned  in  this  poaidon  fur  six  yeara,  ontil  he  fbrsook  his  profesuon  to  cnmnieDce  a 
political  career  in  1845.  Though  SQCcessful  in  his  profession,  which  rendered  hini  com- 
pletely indepeodeul,  he.  from  the  first,  entertained  an  eitreme  dislike  to  it,  and  gladly 
■sized  the  opportonity  of  devoting  himself  to  purauita  better  suited  to  a  literary  taste. 

Dnring  tbe  frequent  visita  tn  Dublin,  which  his  business  required,  he  became  acqnunlad 
■with  Thomas  Davis,  and  his  political  fHends  of  the  National  party.  As  he  had  always 
been  an  ardent  Nationalist,  this  acquaintance,  particulBrly  with  Davis,  speedily  ripened 
into  the  closest  intimacy.  In  the' early  part  of  the  year  1B4S,  it  was  proposed  by  a  uiun- 
ber  of  political  friends,  chiefly  young  men,  of  whom  Thomas  Davis  was  the  aonl  and 
centre,  who  have  since  become  known  as  the  "  Young  Ireland  Party,"  to'  produce  a 
■choul  of  cheap  national  literature  fur  Ireland.  The  "  Library  of  Ireland,"  was  the  le- 
■ultof  this  plan.  It  consisted  of  twenty  volumes,  cachTotuma  by  a  dilferaat  hand,  and 
was  intended  to  be  instromenul  iu  reviviug  the  decaying  genius  of  Irish  history,  litera- 
- —  — "~id  science.    To  thia  library  John  Slitchel  contributed  one  volume,  chooaing  for 

.,mi._r7<.       in.:  !■  ..     ,   ™..  greateit  Irish  ohiellaio  of  the  Bii- 

becumo  prelly  well  known  as  a 

,     .   ... _  _  ._,  , ....;er  part  of  the  year  1845,  ho  was 

choaea  to  fill  his  place  ai  Editor  of  the  Nation  newspaper.      It  was  about  tlue  time  alat 
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tut  be  became  a  member  of  the  Cominiltee  of  the  Repeal  Anoclatioil   rounded  hf 

O'Conaell.  He  won  diacovaroil  the  hoUowiieu  hdcI  iDBfliciGDcjr  of  this  bmotu  eii^ne  of 
■eiliiioD,  and  detemuDi-d,  as  fiir  a«  was  in  hia  power,  that  it  ■hniild  really  be  made  availa- 
ble  lor  elToctiii^  the  oti.iacla  wliicb  it  profcated  tu  eock,  and  that  the  immeDts  popular 
ilrpBgth  which  it  had  unqucBtiouahly  acqiiirtd,  ahoufd  not  any  longer  be  miadirected  and 
liniwii  away.  Accordiiialy  when,  in  Jirae,  la46.il  hecami!  uecfusary  by  those  whoao 
iDWreet  it  wag  to  keep  the  delusion  goino.  to  ej''ct  from  their  coun«el8,  onme  whose 
niicerity  aod  dctermiuaiion  made  them  imuulesome,  he  wbb  one  of  Ihow,  and  perhapa  tfaa 
muit  obuoiious  of  them  all,  who  wore  obliged  to  withdraw  Stoia  the  old  a^ociBtiao.  Ho 
vasHflerwiuila  very  active  in  jurniiitg  the  Iriah  Coo  federation,  nli'idy  whiih  has  aiuce  re- 
teiied  a  ateady  and  eradnal  increase  of  streaglh,  and  which  held  the  foremoat  rank  in  Iho 
MlioDal  party,  until  ita  late  adjournment,  in  order  to  tbrm  a  anion  with  the  other  sections. 
Dp  to  ihe  CBinmer  of  1B17,  John  Mitcbel  had  entertahied  the  hope,  that  the  Irish  ganlTy 
Dii°ht,  by  some  meani,  be  induced  to  join  with  the  people  in  a  demand  for  I  riah  riBbU, 
Tbn  hope  was  »lrpiigll|eiied  by  the  assembly  in  that  je»r,  of  a  body  naming  ificm- 
sdvea  "The  Irish  Council,"  composed  principaBy  of  the  landloid  clsas,  whn  eama 
U|elher  oateanbly  for  the  purpose  of  demanding  the  r^ress  of  certain  Iridi  grrer< 
■ncM  from  the  Imperial  Forliaoient,  and  wbose  tentimenla,  as  expressed  by  manr 
isdii-iduiils  eniopg  ihcm,  appeared  to  rergc  upon  a  deairt  I'm  national  iDdepend- 
•Dce.  lUs  hopes,  however,  were  not  founded  ujion  the  efiect  of  these  demandi 
k  I'lrtiament,  but  in  the  beli-'f  that  eventa  mishi  induce  this  council  to  rBsolva  itself  into 
■  Nuional  CuDTantiou,  which  would  take  the  goramment  of  iho  coonln'  into  its  own 
hiiid*,  as  it*  nataral  right.  In  this  hope  be  joined  tlie  society  at  once,  and  in  it  worked 
mluurly,  to  pmiliice  u  suhslanliid  union  lielweett  the  landlord  and  die  tenant  classes,  b/ 
iahicing  the  tbrmcr.  whom  he  then  betiereit  nincert)  in  their  desires  to  remove  the  abuaca 
nf  Ireland's  political  and  iKciul  system,  to  concede  to  the  tenant  a  full  acknowledgment 
nf  tbat  right  named  in  Ireland  "  Tenant  Ri"lil."  that  ia  to  say,  Che  right  of  the  tenant  la 
Ae  iacre^  in  the  value  of  his  farm,  caused  by  the  ouday  thereon  olbis  own  capital  and 
kidiatry.  The  coldness  and  oppuaiiion  with  which  thia  proposal  was  met  convinced  bim 
«f  the  in«iDcerity  with  which  innsl  ol  tlinse  ceulltmiTi  had  nssunifil  an  appeaniiice  of 
■iiimrt  Kpirtt.  He  nt  once  warned  llie  people  that  the  landlonlg  had  broken  faith  with 
thia;  thai  they  sltould  put  no  faith  in  their  professions,  liir  their  only  motive  was  a  wish 
to  wfnig  from  the  fears  of  the  Eiigli^i  government  such  concessions  to  Uieir  owu  class  aa 
should  enable  them  to  raise  their  mck-reuts  wilh  greater  sccuritjr  and  ease.  It  ia  remark- 
>ble  that  this  suspicion  WHS  perfectly  justified  by  the  event!  witness  the  passing  shortly 
s&erof  the  "  Coercion  Act,"  and  the  immediate  lull  thereupon,  in  tlie'landlord  a^ilation. 

From  that  hoar  he  nw  the  idleness  of  attempting  a  wttlement  of  the  diSerenceabelweeB 
landlord  and  tenant,  until  Ihe  people  should  be  able  to  make  their  own  terms.  This  coit> 
ticlion  he  exprcdKod  us  iuUy  and  fiiicibly  as  he  niight,  in  tlie  Nalion  neWspoper,  until  lbs 
ptDprielorof  that  journal  dissenting  from  some  of  nia  views,  be  was  compellod  to  separata 
UBBelf  from  it. 

In  February,  '48,  he  established  the  Uailed  Iritknuin,  where  hia  opinioiB,  though  im- 
cbauged,  were  more  fully  developed  than  they  hud  lieen  previously.  In  it  be  argued  tbo 
neceiutyof  a  complete  and  radical  change  in  the  relationof  the  peuple  to  thosail ;  which, 
if  the  Isadlords  continned  obdurate,  wonld  consist  in  an  utter  alienatinn  of  their  so^alled 
rigtits  in  the  land,  to  be  transferred  in  absolute  ownership  to  the  occupier.  At  the  same 
tinie,  although  ibims  of  government  were  never  a  tbremost  consideration  with  hhn,  ha 
^incdy  advocated  the  c»tiiblisliment  of  Ireland  DiS  nii  Independent  Republic.  TbcM 
ojHnions  pained  rapidly  among  the  people,  anil  in  Ihnslinrl  space  of  three  moiitbfl  this  jour- 
■al,  which  he  cnitducted  with  the  assistance  of  Messrs.  Reilly  and  Martin,  who  held 
Dpiaians  similar  tn  his  own.  had  become  a  source  of  considerable  alarm  to  the  government, 
is  may  be  seen  by  the  miparalleled  exertions  they  made,  and  the  iofamoua  means  to 
vhich  they  bad  recourse,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  its  lenchiiigs  and  their  eflecla.  The 
bold  style  which  always  characterized  his  writings  was  natural  to  liiro,  but  he  further 
coniideted  it  necessary,  in  order  to  wean  his  readera  from  that  mori>id,  and,  as  it  were, 
■iperstilioui  deference  to  a  lemblanec  of  laic,  which  is  generally  induced  by  a  long  term 
of  Bibjectinn,  and  which  it  wanted  but  a  bold  example  to  dispel.  He  lias  left  behind  hira 
s  wife  and  five  children,  the  oldest  of  whom  is  in  his  twelfth  year.  Hia  nearest  peiaonal 
■ad  political  friends  have  resuscitated  hit  journal,  under  the  name  of  the  Iritk  Felon,  and 
with  ihe  dclerminalioa  of  carrying  out  at  all  huzarda,  the  work  which  he  has  lefi  on- 
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a.   ANNA  LEWIS. 

Thb  poetical  repatation  of  Mrs.  Lewis  has  been  rapidlj  acquired,  but  is 
not  the  less  thoroughly  deserved.  Withia  a  few  jears  past  she  has  pub- 
lished much  and  wriueu  more ;  but  although  what  slie  has  sccoinplished 
suffices  to  give  her  a  very  decided  prSeminence,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  in 
the  rninds  of  those  who  know  her  best,  that  her  most  important  triumphs 
lie  in  the  Future — for  with  taste,  scholarsliip,  a  strong  bias  towards  I.eiters, 
and  that  pardonable  ambition  which  always  accompanies  true  genius,  sh* 
is  still  fery  young,  and  has  many  years  of  active  exertion  in  prospect, 

Previous  to  1S40  Mrs.  Lewis  had  published  only  a  few  spirited  prose 
stories  in  Southwick's  "  Family  Magazine,"  with  some  fugitive  poems  io 
different  papers  and  periodicnls ;  but  the  first  Poem  from  her  pen  which 
especially  allracted  public  atteniion,  was  her  "Ruins  of  Palenque,"  foun- 
ded on  a  passage  in  Stephens's  "  Travels  in  Central  America."  Thjs  was 
originally  published  in  "  The  New-World,"  and  was  widely  copied  aod 
circulated,  at  the  time  of  its  issue. 

In  1S44,  the  Appletotis  published,  at  New- York,  her  "Records  tf  tie 
Heart,"  a  large  edition  of  which  was  noon  exhausted. 

Thep»ems  included  in  the  "  Records"  arechielly  compositions  of  length, 
as  v^tTas  of  high  merit.  The  four  npeninu'  pieces  are  "Florence,"  "Ze- 
nel,"  (pronounced  Tkapail,)  "Melpomene,"  and  "  Laone."  These  all 
boar  the  peculiar  impress  of  their  author's  mind,  and  are  passionate,  glow- 
ing, and  classical  in  word  and  spirit.  It  would  t^ive  at  great  pleasure  to 
quote  a  passage  or  two  from  escb  of  these  poems — but  we  cannot,  without  ex- 
ceeding our  limits  : — nor  indeed  could  any  mere  extract  convey  an  idea  of 
the  chief  merit  which  distinguishes  these  works — the  merit  of  a  well-ar- 
ranged and  well-balsnced  whole.  Among  the  minor  p<7ems  of  "  The  Recx 
erds"  are  several  of  exquisite  pathos,  subseirient  to  a  very  forcible  yet  very 
refined  and  delicate  fancy — or  more  properly  imagination.  We  must  be 
permitted  to  exemplify  our  meaning  by  the  citation  of  "The  Forsaken" — 
a  poem,  which,  in  its  peculiar  way,  is  not  excelled,  if  equalled,  by  any 
composition,  of  similar  length,  which  has  ever  been  written  by  an  American 
There  is  about  it  a  dreamy — a  voluptuous  melancholy — a  "simple,  passionate 
and  aensuous"  expression  of  sorrow  which  is  perfectly  iriesistible : 

TBI   FORSAKEN. 
It  balli  b»eD  said  fur  all  wbo  dia 

Tbersiiatear; 
Bame  piniag,  blaediog  baart  to  sigh 

O'er  Bvery  bier : — 
Bat  io  thai  hour  of  pain  anil  draad 

Who  will  draw  tiaar 
Aromid  mj  hambls  couch,  and  ibod 

One  fureweU  tear  r 

Who  wBtcfa  KFe'i  lul  departing  ra; 
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Wban  I^ing  od  my  oUjay  bad. 

Id  iev  elsep. 
Who  thrrn  by  pare  alTpctioB  led 

Will  co-ns  aad  norp — 
Bj  the  P>le  moou  implant  Ihe  mto 

Vl^m  ray  brea.1. 
And  bid  il  chour  my  dark  repass, 

Mylowlyrmtl 
CinJd  /  but  tnntr  Kt«)  /  on  ilttpmg 

Lnv  in  the  ground, 
Ont  faiafkil  ktarl  Bovld  tien  be  ketfmg 

IVaUh  ail  KigU  mmd, 
Al  if  toie  gem  lay  ihriaeii  beiualk 

Thai  md'i  coid  gloom, 
Twonld  DiitigBM  Ibe  |>iinga  of  Dettb, 

And  li^hi  the  lonib. 
Yt;  i%  (luU  Hour  if  I  emU  feet 

FnmialUofgUt 
Aai  Beaulii  prttnc$  uMS  mwU  lU^ 


•auid  atk  of  MtmoTJ 


Bat  all !  a  lonelier  fate  i*  mine — 

A  deeper  »o! 
From  all  I  lure  in  Yoiilh'a  aweet  ti 

1  lono  mntt  gii — 
i>ni«i  reuiuf  Bie  my  coU  roiei  of  «d 


The  great  charm  of  this  trulj'  benulifut  poem  is  the  eiquisite  &nd  ODaf' 
(ecteil  naturalnus  of  its  thought.  It  is  oa  this  account  lhat4he  sterneU 
heart  will  be  mured  by  il,  even  to  tears. 

Id  1846,  she  published  in  the  Democratic  Review  "  The  Broken  Heart," 
a  poem  in  three  Cantos  i  and  since  this  period  she  has  given  lo  the  world 
a  number  of  minor  and  less  elaborate  compositions,  principallj  in  thft 
American  and  Democratic  Reviews. 

"  The  Broken  Heart,"  a  Tale  ^f  Hispaniola,  is  especiallj  characteristic 
of  its  author — fervid,  yet  ornate  and  grare fully  controlled.  It  is  a  poem 
of  intente  and  even  Byronic  passion.  We  quote  a  passage  of  singalar 
beaaiy  : 

AIa»!  vkai  atee  have  aepmlehreg 
To  kcartt  that  hare  been  dtadfor  yean  t 
Dead  anto  all  eitenial  tbinK>— 
Dead  unlri  Hupe'i  aneet  ofleringii. 
While  with  in  li.rty  pi oiotu furled 
The8pirit>«(jin  neWltr  mrrid. 
She  guiua  at  letiglh  the  holy  fme, 
Where  Death  and  aolemn  oiletice  reign — 
HurnFi  along  ihi-thnduwy  aUlns 

Up.to  tke  altar  lekere  bled  lapen 
Bunt  dimlj  and  tke  Virgin  tmOet 

Midtt  rinng  doudi  of  incgnga  caftan 
There  fcneeU  by  the  Cunleisimi  Chair 
Whore  waila  ihe  Friar  witli  fervent  pnyer 
T»  aooihe  the  children  of  Deapair. 
Uer  band*  are  claaped — her  ey«  upraiaad — 
M«Bk— heaiilir.!— iliooiih  coldly  glazed— 

And  her  pwlo  chpeka  are  jialtng  iaiter. 
Ffvm  Kn'/er  her  limple  hal  n/  itrav 
Over  her  nfti  ker  treuffov  C",-!,-!,!!,^ 

LUitftfWKto^jrfa'n-oMMfar.  i  ,Vjt)t)<^lt_ 
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She,  has  now  in  the  press  ihe  "  Child  of  the  Se&  and  Other 
Poeins;"  and  upon  the  poem  which  gives  the  title  to  this  roluine,  her 
poetical  reputntiou  will,  perhnps,  ultimately  depend — at  least  \a  great 
measure.  "The  chili!  of  the  Sea"  ia  emphaiicalt;  a  romantic  poem. 
Avoiding  equally  the  lulgarity  of  Ihe  mere  matter-of-fact  worldling,  and  ths 
dreamy,  yet  hard  and  cold  abstraciions  of  the  Traoscendentalists  and  Pro- 
gress-Mongers, Mrs.  Lewis  has,  in  this  fine  work,  given  the  world  an  ear- 
nest, and  perhaps  hut  an  earnest  of  her  powers.  Its  ruling  trait  is  enthusi- 
astic abandon — much  in  the  manner  of  "  Maria  del  Occidente."  She 
seems  to  have  aimed  at  reproducing  her  conceptions  in  all  the  freshness 
and  unpruned  vigor  wtth  which  they  arose  in  her  mind — that  is  to  say,  u 
regards  the  thoughts  themselves — for  ihe  language  in  which  they  are  em- 
bodied is  skilfully  and  artistically  perfected.  The  versihcaiion  is,  indeed, 
quite  elaborately  managed.  Out  the  poem  will  l>e  published  early  in  the 
fall,  and  will  then  speak,  farcibly,  fur  itself. 

We  take  the  liberty,  however,  of  making  two  or*  three  short  eztracla, 
merely  by  way  of  illustrating  our  remarks : 

"  But  he  etcxped,  ilengirte  their  frantic  crie*, 

Anil  eff^rta  tu  rFgaiii  tbe  \ttve\y  prize. 

What  bappt^oed  Ihoiice— «r  to  wbnl  ^rarea  ihef  Bew — 

Upuri  whdt  >e>H  Ihej  wiled,  _[  nr     -  ■- 


I  imly  liLiaw,  that  or  Ibis  Uoian 
■   "^    '■'-'--      -'ILStarW. 


Id,  Ocean-Cbild  !" 


Agtia- 


"  My  Mind  by  Grief  wa»  ripened  ere  its  time, 
And'  Kiiowle.Jge  came  apontaneoiiB  as  n  Cliime. 
ThM  Hdw*  ii.t.1  the  ^iil.  iitibid,  unnoii^litT 
On  eai'lli,  aud  air,  and  Henven,  I  fed  my  iboughl — 
Ou  OuEHu'i  leuuliiuga — biua't  Jara  leart — 
Ruioi  Biid  Wmclia — aud  uaoieleas  Sepulcbrea." 

And  again — 

'■  Sleep  chuini 

Filiiiil  Willi  o 

And  all  i>  lii» 

T).ati>ii8mishtiiB« 

Aud  where  i«  Zumi 

Oalm,  rtnuvBiiag.  i.  , 

Have  Beauly't  smile,  auii  [rwnjuilizina  iigni, 

Mine,  n.oaui.jg  MBlaucholy,  pat  to  flighi  i 

Aud  changed  hi«  biianm  Troin  a  murky, hell. 

To  an  ah'jde  wliere  Love  and  Pence  nwy  dwell  I 

Ah,  DO  '.  it  only  ahawi  Ihe  Rnin  there. 

Like  wiMhiDe  rollme  on  ■  upiilchre  t 

There  ia  a  reaarrecdon  of  Ihe  Heart, 

Wheu  from  in  vivifyiug  aibea  alar! 

I'a  cnnSHorated  Dead — Hope.  Love,  Joy,  Dole, 

Grief- laden,  clruumambiHls  the  soul — 

An  hour  when  Time'a  dim  leil  aaide  i*  eait, 

And  we  relieve  the  nleDl^uleinn  Put." 

Probably  no  American  poetess  has  a  more  thoroughly  educated  mind  or 
is  more  conversant  with  standard  English  and  American  Literature.  Her 
classical  acquirements  ha»e  made  her  favorably  known  in  circles  where 
commendation,  on  such  points,  is  with  difBcalty  extorted ;  and  her  translft- 
lion  of  the  stordi-scene  from  the  First  Book  of  the  iEneid  has  been  criti- 
cally pronounced  (As  bat  yet  made  of  ihnt  passage  into  English  verse. 

In  person,  she  is  about  the  medium  height  of  woman,  or  perhaps  rather 
above  it — of  a  dignified  and  reserved  demeanour — a  Gnely  formed  ^gure — 
chesnut  hair,  curling  nalurally,  and  large,  dark  hazle  eyes.  The  beautiful 
portrait,  bj  Ellim,  lately  esbibiied,  is  by  do  nKans  too  fiatlering  a  likenen. 
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(eolKiunaD.) 

RKaNAtTLD  did  not  wait  (o  be  asked  a  second  time ;  he  took  tbe  partridge, 
daintily,  upon  the  nnd  of  his  fork,  carved  it  with  great  dexterity,  and  re- 
placing the  carcase  upon  the  dish,  he  reserved  the  four  members,  which  he 
■Doiaiened  with  a  suitable  quantity  of  sauce,  and  then  transported  to  hia 
plite  the  tempting  slice  of  toast. 

"  It  is  perfect  I"  he  said,  as  he  stoutly  assailed  one  of  the  wings.  "  Se- 
riously, papa  Yacheiier,  with  my  hand  upon  my  conscience,  your  break* 
bsts  are  better  than  those  I  get  at  the  inns ;  you  may  believe  me,  upoa  my 

M.  Tachelier  swallowed  a  cup  of  tea,  cloeing  his  eyes  and  opening  his 
nostrils  like  a  man  who  listens  with  salisfnction  to  the  praises  bestowed 
upon  his  table,  and  who  at  the  same  time  inhatcs  tbe  odor  of  a  dish  of  which 
he  dares  not  partahe. 

"  Ah  1"  cried  Regoauld,  suddenly,  "  what  a  viltainoas  taste  1  tbe  detest* 
able  toaat  I    This  sauce  is  shocking,  papa  Vachelier ;  it  is  not  worth  a — " 

"  There,  now !"  said  Justioe,  who  had  entered  the  dining>room,  "  the 
partridge  Is  not  done ;  I  was  sure  of  it ;  it  was  m  adaroe  who  took  it  from 
ibe  ^1." 

AnotheT  individual  now  entered,  or,  rather,  rushed  into  the  ^artroeot. 
It  was  Madame  Vachelier,  pale,  with  haggard  eyes,  distorted  features,  pant- 
ing respiration  ;  she  darted  towards  the  seat  occupied  by  Jules  Regnauld, 
and  seizing  hia  plate,  cast  it  violently  upon  the  floor. 

"  How,'  she  cried,  in  a  voice  of  terror,  but  which  to  those  present 
seemed  agitated  by  anger — "  ivhat  are  you  doing,  unhappy  man  1" 

"  Doing  I  Why,  you  see ;  I  am  eating  my  breakfast !  I  am  eating  the 
vilest  partridge — no,  the  vilest  toaat.  You  must  change  your  baker,  Zmt- 
ftMse." 

"  And  why  did  yon  not  obey  me,  sir  t  why  did  yon  leave  me  when  I  had 
need  of  your  assistance  T  when  the  business  of  the  bouse  demanded  your 
presence  1 — And  you,  sir,"  added  Madame  Vachelier,  turning  to  her  hns* 
band,  "  what  means  this  T    How  is  it  that — " 

She  durst  not  finish  the  sentence. 

"  Come,  come,  madame,"  said  Vachelier,  who  comprehended  nothing  of 
what  was  passing,  "  do  you  mean  to  find  fault  with  my  taking  teal" 

Madame  Vachelier  was  about  to  reply,  but,  at  this  moment,  Jules  Keg- 
niuld  fell  back  upon  his  chair ;  his  limbs  were  convulsed,  his  features  vio> 
lently  distorted. 

"  Give  me  something  to  drink,  Titine  !"  he  said,  "  something  to  drink  '. 
water,  ifyou  please — water !" 

Madame  Vachelier  wrung  her  hands  in  despair ;  she  took  the  travelling 
clerk  in  her  arms,  vrho  had  fallen  from  his  chair  to  the  floor ;  and,  repuU-' 
ing  Justine,  who  approached,  with  her  face  bathed  in  tears,  she  cried — 

"  Run,  Justine,  run  for  Doctor  Latrenais !  run,  or  this  poor  fellow  will 
die  in  my  arras !"  I  • 

Justine  made  but  one  leap  from  the  Rut  dtt  Lmiartb  to  the  Rue  Saint- 
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Martin,  where  ehe  hid  the  good  fortune  to  find  the  Doctor,  who  wu  terri- 
fied at  the  young  girl's  paleness. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Justine?"  inquired  the  Doctor;  ".has  an;  acci- 
dent happened  1     Is  Madame  Vacbelier  ill  V 

"  Ah,  jea  1 — No,  it  is  not  madame,"  said  JusttDer  weeping,  "  it  is  M. 
Jules,  non  dieu  !  it  is  M.  Jules." 

Tbe  Doctor  found  the  patient  in  his  bed,  suffering  from  all  the  painful 
■ymptoDis  which  result  from  poisoning :  as  insatiabls  thint,  cramps,  icj 
coldness  of  the  extremities,  convniaions,  general  prostiation,  contraclion  i^ 
the  features,  and  delirium.  ^ 

Vacheher  stood  on  one  aide  of  the  )>ed,  hia  wife  on  tbe  other. 

"  Regnauld  has  been  poisoned, "  said  the  Doctm. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Madame  Vachelier,  "  by  verdigris." 

"True,"  said  Lafrenais,  "  subcarbonale  of  copper." 

There  are  but  two  possible  means  of  curing  s  man  who  has  been  poi- 
soned ;  it  is  necessary  either  to  neutralize  the  deleterious  action  of  the 
poison,  or  to  force  the  stomach  to  reject  it.  To  produce  the  former  of 
these  effects,  the  Doctor  resorted  to  whites  of  egg  and  milk ;  to  produce 
Tomiting,  he  administered  warm  water  in  large  doses. 

When  the  most  alarming  symptoms  were  removed,  and  Lafrenais  thought 
himself  nearly  sure  of  saving  the  travelling  clerk,  he  said — 

"  Well,  this  will  teach  you  to  keep  your  copper  pans  in  order." 

"Copper  pans!"  cried  Justine,  who  applied  this  reproach  to  herself; 
"  why,  M.  Jules  has  eaten  nothing  that  has  been  in  a  copper  pan.  He  has 
eaten  roast  partridge." 

"  Ah,  ha  !"  said  the  Doctor,  while  all  present  gazed  upon  him  in  silence. 

"  We  must  now  Iea*e  M.  Jules,"  resumed  the  Doctor.  "  Alt  this  has 
fatigued  him.     He  needs  repose." 

Lafrenais  gave  M.  Vacbelier  to  understand  that  he  was  threatened  with 
an  attack  of  indigestion ;  that  the  scene  which  he  had  just  wituessed  had 
affected  him  in  a  dangerous  manner,  and  that  he  would  do  well  to  pass  an 
hour  or  two  upon  his  divan.  Madame  Vacbelier  led  the  Doctor  into  ber 
chamber,  and  aaid,  taking  him  by  the  hand — 

"  Can  you  save  him,  Doctor  T  can  you  save  him  V 

"  Parbleu  !  yea,  my  dear  Marie,"  replied  the  Doctor,  clasping  the  hands 
of  his  inamorata.  "I  was  palled  in  time,  I  sball  save  hiro. — But  they  did 
not  stint  the  dose.  And  how  did  you  know  that  it  was  aabcarboDate  of 
copper  1" 

•' Verdigris  I" 

"  Yes,  verdigris." 

"  I  tasted  the  partridge,"  said  Madame  Vacbelier,  "  and  I  fancied  that 
it  had  a  very  coppery  taste ; — the  taste,  Doctor,  reminded  me  of  the  smell 
of  rnsted  copper." 

"That's  itl  that's  (he  very  thing!"  said  the  Doctor.,  "And  you  have 
tasted  it — imprudent  creature !  You  must  take  flaxseed  tea.  But  since 
some  one  has  been  poisoned,  some  one,  man  or  woman,  must  be  the  poi- 
soner." 

"  Do  yon  not  think,  Doctor,"  said  Madame  Vachelier,  taroing  pale, 
«  do  you  not  think  that  an  accident — " 

"  An  accident? — Everything  is  poaaiUe,  Marie — bnt  I  do  not  believe  in 
an  accident.  What  kind  of  a  creature  is  this  little  Justine  T — A  very  prettj 
girl,  I  know — but  in  other  respects — " 

These  words  engendered  a  aeries  of  new  ideas  in  Madame  Tachelier's 
brain.  She  found,  in  truth,  for  the  first  time,  that  Mademoiselle  Justine 
was,  leallj,  a  lery  pretty  girl.    She  now  renembeted,  as  she  fancied,  that 
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Jala  RegnBbld  often  looked  ti  b«r,  In  a  cenain  niuiner,  snd  that  she  H- 
WBJB  looked  at  Julea  Regnanld,  in  a  oettain  manner.  Beaides,  it  was  ne- 
cMsar;  to  cnt  ahort  all  inveatigatiflD— all  reciprouJ  •eouaation.  Wfaj  not 
sKvifioe  Jastine  1     It  was  so  easy. 

"  Doctor,"  she  said,  "  I  perarst  in  my  opinioil ;  I  attrilmte  it  to  an  aeot- 
dent— but  whether  it  has  occurred  from  chance,  or — or  ceime,  ttiat  wbich 
baa  haf^ned  in  «j  house  ia  too  serioss  an  affair,  not  to  induce  me  to  dis- 
aiea  Jaaiine." 

"  I  ahonld  prefer,"  Mid  the  Doctor,  "  tbooe  invesligalioos — those  eiipl^ 
Bati<»3  which  aeeni  nMnral  in  sncfa  a  case ;  for  r«all^  it  is  not  jaat  that—" 

"  Pardon  me,  Doctor,"  aaid  Madame  Vaobelier,  tnterropting  him  ;  "  t 
accnse  no  one ;  I  atlribnte  it  to  negligence  ;  but  negligence  mtiat  be  pun- 
idied.     What  woald  become  of  me,  if  it  should  occur  again  V 

Jastine'a  diamiaaal  was  decided  up<m.  A  fter  the  Doctor  had  left  the 
bouse,  Madame  Vacbelier  sent  for  the  jonag  girl,  iDformed  her  of  her  pur- 
fwie,  isd  after  haring  paid  her  her  wages,  ordered  her  to  be  gone,  and  not 
lo  alwf  another  aiglrt  in  the  hnuae.  The  draggist'a  wife  expected  to  bear 
cries  and  cxclamationB ;  sbe  diought,  at  least,  that  Mademoiselle  Jnstine 
would  refer  to  the  event  which  had  juet  set  the  honae  in  commotion ;  that 
abe  would  endeavor  to  justiff  berael^  to  eitplain  what  had  paased,  or  to  de- 
mand an  esplonation.  The  Doctor  had  spoken  of  poisoning ;  to  diamiat 
Mademoinlle  Juatine,  on  tbe  rery  da;,  was  to  accuse  her,  and  stilt  the 
joang  girl  did  not  utter  a  wotd  i  sbe  did  not  make  the  slirhteet  observa- 
tion ;  ahe  expressed  neither  anger  or  regret.  Seated  in  Madame  Vache- 
lisr's  shop,  she  merel;  looked  carefully  to  the  aettlement  of  her  wages, 
took  the  longest  lime  possible  in  counting  the  money  that  was  given  her, 
and  when  alt  wna  ended — when  all  accounts  were  settled,  she  rose  modestly, 
cast  a  piercing  glance  upon  the  druggiat's  wife,  and  left  the  houae.  When 
■he  was  gone,  Madame  Vacbelier  drew  a  long  breath ;  sbe  had  suffered  a 
terriUe  shock,  bat  all  was  going  well — all  was  dying  away  of  itself.  The 
ocddeiU  could  easily  be  attributed  to  the  girl,  who  had  just  been  dismissed, 
and  Jules  Regnauld  was  out  of  danger ;  in  a  few  days  his  health  woold 
be  entirely  restored. 

Madame  Vacbelier,  now  at  liberty,  ascended  to  tbe  chamber  of  Jules 
Regnauld.  She  was  eager  to  see  him  ;  to  assure  herself  with  her  own  eyes 
of  his  condition — to  tdl  him  how  much  ahe  had  suffered  firom  this  melaa- 
cftoly  event.  Trembling,  her  heart  filled  with  a  thousand  conflicting  emo- 
tions, she  paused,  for  a  moment,  at  the  door  of  the  travelling  clerk's  ^art- 
ment ;  she  hesitated — she  listened  ;  at  last  she  entered-^^he  chamber  was 
deserted,  (he  bed  waa  empty — Jules  Regnauld  was  no  longer  there. 

We  will  not  describe  Madame  Vachelier's  anger  and  despair,  when,  alter 
a  caiefiil  examination,  a  minute  search,  ahe  was  convinced  that  Jules  Reg- 
nauld was  no  longer  in  the  house.  The  travelling  clerk's  clothes,  his  hat, 
his  boots,  were  nowhere  to  be  (bund.  He  had  evidently  found  strength 
enough  to  rise,  to  dress  himself,  and  to  fly.  His  departure  was  not  con- 
nectMl  in  her  mind  with  Mademoiselle  Justine's  passive'obedience;  Mad- 
vne  Vaehdier  thought  merely  that  Jules  Regnanld's  troubled  imagination 
had  led  him  to  fear  that,  in  a  house  where  partridges  were  poisoned,  po- 
tions, also,  might  he  dangerous.  Nay,  perhaps  the  travelling  clerk,  who 
mnn  have  been  ignorant  of  Mademoiselle  Justine's  discharge,  distrusted 
the  yooDg  girl.     This  thooght  somewhat  reassured  her. 

On  the  very  day  when  M.  Vacbelier,  instead  of  eating  of  the  roast  par- 
tridge, which  was  designed  for  him,  had  breakfasted  on  tea,  tbe  lutare 
mayor  of  his  arrondissement  did  not  dine  at  home.  Not  that  he  entertained 
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■»»f  «rr  ,  j.vw,^-V>'v>4,  v^  «  »»■  •  »«j  r»->?<«tti»ie  vtHi^:  me  BbiiWiiIik 
fwi    /  "^  K  luA  K*'  it^  »  i^iiKi.     M*^*!^  hifMUtA  ftn  a  ami—.*—. 

litt^t'/iH,  O,  <(.*  |y-^''yr(  '.tWW*  lift  I.-JKU'IM. 

"  ft  W'y.l4  b«>*   <>-<.>4  ti>'  WVA4  tkt',il\  frbjHcitaf   io  Ike   ««-«£   W  HMC 

M  'JtUt'i'i,"  toiA  I/hUkuhvi.  "  Ktr.ulip.iM  fainMdf  eovU  BO  b>w  1H&- 
ijiL'4i<l,  «l(t^f>i^li,  i/f  •(/o.li  f/»t'l(lf,  I  <t<(  0<it  re^ct  it — Denfaev  4o  1  tVw^, 
M«jl4ffi«  Mojffil'ji,  ibM  f'Mr  Aini/Utt-r  t—ftn%  n.  nock" 

"  Mf  «f«i(iflii«f  M  «  iK'""!  wniNd,"  ••hI  Madame  Budelot. 

"  'I  Mr  I*  ll"'  t'-rf  f'*'H>  »)))'  I  wiih  10  miiry  ber,  msdus.  I  oa^M  to 
\ii*k  U' »  tK'f  (ft  ii'i>Uii'l ;  tttih  Ci'^l'i  will.  I  wM  be  ber  weaaaA.  Whtf 
(l'»  C'W  llfiiib  'ff  *<,»*)'  ilflM  MirfiiHia  tiauriHirff' 

"  Wu  Hiital  I'i  If  ynr  (if  niourding  dim  over,"  replied  the  pnideat 
Mo'liiwi  (Itii'ti-lril,  "  \  will  InIci  r»)'  dNU([[i[i>r  home  ;  1  will  perraadc  ber 
III  ■)  II  \ini  a\iir\k  ii(  iir»n;  mA  nil  will  f[n  well,  m;  dear  Docbir." 

W  llll"  lln^Mi  lltllti  itrr'trijfi'rpii'iila  occurred  in  the  Rm  OrauteU,  the  widow 
illil  m\  iniiiilii  lillu  ill  llm  Hut  del  t,ombariii.  8he  loat  no  time  in  mour*- 
lii||  (lit  liur  IiiinIiiiiiiI  i  lur  wla  aim  ww  to  Aud  Jules  IlAgnuild  agaia.    Fcr 
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(his  parpoae,  ebe  emplojed  the  Mrtices  both  of  TrieDds  and  enemies — ^her 
father,  her  mother,  the  Doctor  himself.  Regnaald,  she  said,  knew  all  the 
secrets  of  her  eOairs;  she  had  need  of  Reguauld,  to  sell,  to  buy,  to  pay; 
what  could  a  poor,  helpless,  and  desolate  widow  do  without  him  1  She  had 
bat  one  misfortnne  to  fesr,  w  hich  would  complete  her  despair ;  this  was,  to 
hear  that  Regnaald  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  subcarbonate  of  copper. 

"  Fear  nothing,"  the  Doctor  would  say,  when  she  expressed  her  anxiety ; 
"your  Jules  Regnauld  is  a  sturdy  fellow;  besides,  I  have  acted  with 
promptitude  and  vigor ;  the  gentleman  is,  at  this  moment,  upon  bis  legs,  I 
will  answer  for  it." 

Two  months  were  passed  in  hoping,  waiting,  and  in  snubbing  the  poOT 
Doctor,  who  in  vain  exerted  all  his  wit  and  all  bis  amiability  to  pleam  the 
young  widow.  Madame  Vacbelier  would  neither  leave  her  bouse,  nor  sell 
ber  Block  of  drugs. 

"  They  are  for  him,"  she  said  to  herself;  "he  will  return,  be  must  re- 
turn ;  the  poor  fellow  is  of  course  ignorant  tbst  Justine  is  no  longer  here, 
and  that  M.  Vacbelier  is  dead  ;  perhaps  be  left  the  house  because  he  dis- 
trusted tfae  skill  of  M.  Lafrenais." 

As  Madame  Vachelier  had  said,  Jules  Regnauld  must  sooner  or  later  re- 
tarn.  One  day  a  fiacre  stopped  before  the  drug  shop,  and  who  ahould 
altgbt  from  it  but  the  travelling  clerk  !  He  was  very  pale,  his  face  was 
greatly  emaciated,  he  looked  like  a  man  who  had  just  recovered  from  a  fit 
of  illness;  and,  indeed,  Jules  Regnauld  bad  been  seriously  ill.  But  he 
■till  preserved  his  good-natured  air,  hia  lips  smiled,  and  his  joyous  glances 
announced  a  contentment  of  mind,  from  which  Madame  Vachelier  drew  a 
good  omen.  Dreased  in  a  blue  coat,  which  was  buttoned  to  bis  chin,  ind 
which  revealed  the  extremity  of  a  white  vest,  his  feet  csaed  in  poJished 
pumps,  his  hands  covered  with  ydlow  gloves,  perfectly  new,  Jules  Reg- 
nauld advanced  straight  towards  Madame  Vachelier, 

"  Ah,  here  yoo  are  at  last  I"  cried  the  widow ;  "  come,  my  friend,  I  need 
yoar  assistance;  I  mast  tell  you  all  my  secrets," 

"All,  hvurgeoiieT'  said  Jales  R^naald,  with  that  air  of  good  humor 
which  never  forsook  him. 

"  Yes,  all.    In  the  firat  place,  you  shall  never  again  leave  (his  sbt^." 

"  Excuse  me,  I  have  had  enough  of  your  cookery  ;  enough,  for  a  while, 
of  roast  partridges." 

"  Banish  these  sad  remembrances,"  said  Madame  Vacbelier,  "  have  you 
no  longer  a  wish  to  set  up  for  yourself  1" 

"  To  set  up  for  myself,  and  to  retire  from  bnsiness,  bourgeoise  ;  since  I 
ate  that  accursed  partridge  I  need  country  air." 

"  And  did  you  not  tell  me,"  said  Madame  Vachelier,  "  that  the  women 
would  make  your  fortune,  and  render  you  wealthy  T" 

"  Just  so,  botirgeoise,  just  so." 

"  Yon  did  not  think  yon  spoke  so  truly,  my  friend." 

"On  (be  contrary,  bourgeoise,  I  knew  what  I  said." 

"Ah I  you  divined  my  feelings,  then.  Well,  well,  I  snspected  it;  end, 
for  that  reason,  I  could  not  understand  why  you  left  the  house  so  suddenly," 

"  tt  was  oa  account  of  the  cookery,  bourgtoise ;  it  was  on  accooitl  of  the 
partridge." 

"That  was  a  ratsfortone  which  will  never  happen  again,"  said  Madame 
Vachelier.     "  Justine  is  no  longer  here." 

"  I  know  it,  bourgtoise." 

"  And  !  hope,"  continued  Madame  Vachelier,  "  that  you  will  not  accuse 
me  of  what  has  happened.  It  waa  your  fault,  my  friend ;  why  did  yon 
leave  me  T     If  y<m  had  lemafawd  with  me — we  bid  faaaiaeea  to  alteod  tiP^ 
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"True,  true,  hourgtoin,"  r^Ired  Re^anld,  Uughing,  "tbe  putridgp 
WBB  not  meant  for  me." 

"  Well,"  Bsid  Madame  Vachelier,  "  I  do  not  accuse  Justine." 

"  Nor  I  either,  most  certainly." 

"  9he  ia  gone,  md  poor  Vachelier  is  dead.  Listen,  my  friend,  it  »u> 
mj  father  who  killed  him,  by  stuffing  him  with  ptai  of  becaficos.  He  died 
of  ittdigestion  and  inflanimalion  of  the  lun^,  which  ha  caught,  ailer  lear- 
tng  table,  in  coming  borne  from  the  Rue  Grautat,  Doctor  Lafrenaia  at- 
tended hint.  If  I  were  to  say  that  I  regretted  him,  I  should  tell  an  un- 
truth. I  was  not  happy  with  him — there  now,  fraakly  ;  be  did  well  lo  die — 
for  you,  at  leaai — " 

"  For  me  I"  cried  Regnaold. 

"  Ah,  you  well  know  it,  little  hypocrite  1  I  will  make  jour  fortune,  aad 
jou  count  upon  it ;  yoo  told  me  so  your»elf— here  in  ttus  shc^ — (he  eve- 
a'tag  before  the  day — " 

"  I  told  you  80,  bourgeoite." 

"  Well,"  coniinued  Madame  Vachelier,  "  I  could  do  nroch  for  yoa  iben, 
hut  now,  I  can  do  still  more." 

"  Come,  come,  bourgetnte,  I  do  not  onderstand  yon,"  replied  Regnautd, 
"  what  the  d — I  can  you  do  for  me  T  My  affair  is  done,  uid  well  done — the 
farce  is  played,  the  piece  ia  ended,  e,  d,  ed,  ended.  A  woman  baa  made  my 
fortune  ;  I  ha¥e  fideen  thousand  livrea  income — I  am  married." 

"  Married  1"  cried  the  widow  Vachelier,  in  a  tone  of  despair. 

"  Yes,  and  it  ia  to  you  that  I  owe  my  happineas;  it  was  yoa  who  made 
me  acquainted  with  my  wife." 

"  Your  wife  I"  exclaimed  Madame  Vachelier,  wildly ;  "  asd  who  is  your 
wife,  then  V 

"  Why,  Titine — little  Titine;  ctrnie,  come,  hmrgtoUt"  said  Regaauld, 
cla^iDg  Madame  Vncbelier'a  waist  with  both  baoda,  "  you  knew  that  we 
loved  each  other,  I  am  sure.  Women  always  see  things  of  this  sort.  In  the 
first  place,  everybody  in  the  house  perceived  it — Gerard,  the  domestic, — 
that  poor  M.  Vachelier,  a  moat  excellent  man,  whom  I  shall  always  regret, 
'^and  even  the  porter.  The  porter  haa  not  mentioned  it  to  youl — it  wv 
venr  <Uacreet  for  a  Swiss." 

While  he  qioke  thus,  Madame  Vaohelier's  eyes  were  injected  with  blood, 
her  lips  turned  purple,  a  deathlike  pallor  overspread  her  forehead,  and  her 
hands  trembled  violently ;  but  Regnauld  did  not  observe  her ;  he  was  occu- 
pied with  his  garments— his  wedding  garroeots!  He  made  bis  polished 
pumps  creak  upon  the  floor,  unbnittuied  bis  blue  coat,  and  displayed  his 
wbite  vest. 

"  You  know,  hourgeoiae,"  he  said,  "  that  I  have  married  Titine,  but  you 
do  not  know  how  I  have  become  rich.     Well,  it  was  Titine  1" 

"Howl"  stammered  Madame  Vachelier. 

•"  How  T  why,  Titine  ia  the  daughter  of  a  farmer  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Semur,  an  old  knave — oh,  I  am  frank,  I  do  not  spare  my  father-in-law — an 
old  knave,  who  turned  his  daughter  out  of  doors,  to  please  a  hag  of  a  second 
wife  whom  he  had  married,  and  a  little  wretch  of  a  boy  that  he  had  by  her. 
You  understand,  bourgtoise,  that,  in  returning  from  Lyons  to  Paris  by  the 
way  of  Burgundy,  I  passed  through  there.  The  little  wretch  of  a  boy  bad 
died,  six  years  ago,  of  the  whooping  cough.  The  hag  of  awife  had  followed 
her  hoy  six  months  afterwards,  and  my  knave  of  a  tather-in-law  had  kicked 
the  bucket  twenty  days  before  I  arrived.  When  I  made  my  appearance  in 
Semur,  I  found  there  a  distant  relative  who  claimed  the  property.  One 
moment !  I  was  on  the  spot ;  I  had  a  power  of  attorney  from  Titine  in  my 
pockM.    Titine'i  father  bad  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs,  lands. 
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one  or  two  hooseB  in  Seunr — in  6ne,  that  bringi  na  in  fifteen  thousand 
IWrea  income.  The  d — 1  take  business  now,  botirgeout,  the  d — I  take  Paris 
^me  now ;  we  are  going  to  be  Burgundians,  Tiiiae  and  I.  But  come,  bour- 
gtoiie,  we  have  some  accounts  to  settle.  The  bouse  owes  me  twelve 
hundred  franca — I  owe  the  haase  seven  hundred  francs:  there  are  five 
hundred  francs  due  me.  It  is  true,  Titinessys  to  me,  'Don't  think  of  those 
five  hundred  francs,'  but  here  I  am,  by  mj  faitli — short  accounts  make  long 

"  You  will  return  here  to-morrow,  sir." 

"  Verjr  well,  bovrgeoite,  I  am  not  aneasy  about  mj  money.  Adieu,  bour- 
gtoite,  until  to-morrow." 

And  H.  Jules  Regnauld  entered  the ^ocre  which  bad  brought  him. 

"  They  know  all,"  said  Madame  Vachelier,  when  she  was  alone ;  "  they 
hate  me,  they  despise  me,  they  abhor  me.  How  thej  have  deceived  me  ! 
They  loved  each  other  before  my  face,  under  my  very  eyes ;  and  this  man 
whom  I  loved  so  well,  for  whom  1  would  have  killed  my  husband,  he  has 
come  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  making  me  blush  at  my  crime,  of  boasting  of 
hia  happiness  to  me." 

Two  hours  after  Jnles  Regnauld's  departure,  Lafrenaia  paid  his  usual 
visit  to  Madame  Vachelier ;  he  was  dressed  with  extreme  elegance ;  he  wore 
a  shirt  with  a  cambric  bosom,  a  cravat  of  snowy  whiteness,  a  new  ribbon  at 
his  bntton  hole,  and  on  his  ring  ftnger  an  antique  cameo  of  great  value;  his 
coat,  made  by  a  faabionable  tailor,  was  skilfully  padded  on  the  shoulders,  so 
that,  on  this  day  he  was  not  hump-backed,  only  his  shoulders  looked  some- 
what round.  Madame  Vachelier  was  in  her  chamber,  reclining  upon  a 
comfortable  article  of  furniture,  to-day  out  of  fashion,  called  a  chaite  hngtce. 
The  blinds  were  closed,  the  apartment  was  quite  dark.  Doctor  Lafrenaia 
look  an  arm-chair,  drew  it  towarda  the  ehaiie  longiu,  and  seated  himself  at 
Madame  Vachelier' s  side. 

"  My  dear  Marie,"  he  said,  "  I  have  jiiat  come  from,  your  mother's;  indeed, 
it  is  she  who  sends  me;  that  is  to  say,  I  should  have  come  of  myself,  but 
Madame  Baudelot  wished  tne  to  pay  you  a  visit,  and  inscribe  my  name  on 
your  Jist,  that  I  might  be  the  first  io  date." 

"  How  so,  doctor  V  said  Madame  Vachelier,  in  k  tone  which,  to  Lafrenaia' 
ears,  appeared  replete  with  languid  softness. 

"  Why,  you  know,  Marie,"  continued  the  doctor,  '*  that  you  are  beautiful 
and  rich  ;  these  are  two  great  faults,  or  two  great  merits,  which  disquiet 
your  mother,  and  which,  on  the  other  hand,  will  attract  suitors,  as  a  mirror 
draws  swallows.  I  will  bet  that  all  the  young  men,  all  the  widowers,  all  the 
old  bachelors  of  the  qqarter,  are  now  ogling  you.  Do  not  forget,  Marie ; 
remember,  I  am  first  on  the  list." 

"It  is  too  late,"  replied  Madame  Vachelier,  in  I  sharp  tone. 

"  How  !  you  are  already  engaged  t" 

"  Do  you  know  what  love  is,  doctor  1"  replied  Madame  Vachelier,  without 
replying  to  Lafrenais'  question. 

"  Do  I  know !"  cried  the  doctor,  in  an  impassioned  tone.  "  It  is  what  I 
have  felt  for  you  from  the  first  day  that  I  saw  you.  Love  is  an  unconquer- 
able passion,  which  seizes  our  hearts  like  a  tyrant,  which  subjugates  us, 
devours  us,  and  leads  us  to  sacrifice  the  world  for  a  smile  from  the  object  of 
our  aHection." 

"  That  is  what  T  have  done,  doctor,"  said  Madame  Vachelier,  sternly. 

^  What  you  have  done  1" 

"  Yes,  I  love  a  man  who  does  not  love  me,  and  for  him  I  have  sacrificed—" 

"What,  Marie?"  (  ~  I  . 

"My  life,  doctor;  but  before  that,  Vachelier's."  i^iiKVJk' 
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The  Doctor  trembled  ;  he  did  doi  peTfectlj  comprehend  the  widow,  but 
he  felt,  iadistinctly,  thtt  be  wu  abaat  to  be  'iDformed  of  some  frighlfiil 
myatery,  and  that  this  woman  whom  he  idolized  was  on  the  point  of  reveal- 
ing heraelf  under  some  hideous  form. 

"  How  f'  he  said ;  "  Vachelier  1  he  died  in  my  arma." 

"  The  other,"  aaid  Madame  Vachelier,  "  the  other,  Jules  Regnauld — jou 
remember  him,  Doctor  ?" 

"  Yea— go  on." 

"  He  swallowed  the  poison  desired  for — " 

"Ah,  tn;  Gud  1"  said  the  Doctor;  "the  subcarbonate  of  copper— the 
roast  partridge — " 

"  Was  for  Vachelier,"  said  the  widow,  in  a  faint  voice;  "  and  the  other 
hates  me — he  loves  another.  Two  hours  ago  he  came  to  mock  at  my  de- 
spair and  my  love.  Why  did  you  not  let  him  die.  Doctor  1  w.e  would  have 
been  buried  side  by  side;  while  now  he  lives,  he  is  happy,  he  loves  and  is 
beloved — he  is  a  husband,  ah  1  of  whom,  my  God  !— of  Justine,  Doctor — 
Regnauld  loves  Justine,  Eegnauld  has  married  Justine." 

The  doctor,  terrified  at  the  tone  in  which  she  spoke,  and  at  these  fearful 
disclosures,  started  backward ;  then  he  drew  nearer  the  woman. 

"  You  are  ill,  Marie,"  he  said,  "  you  are  delirious." 

"  I  tell  you  that  for  love  of  Regnauld,"  she  added,  in  a  deep  and  hollow 
voice,  "  I  tried  to  poison  my  husband.  You  know  what  happened  ;  now  it 
is  my  turn — I  am  dying." 

The  Doctor  leaped  from  his  arm-cbair,  ran  to  the  window,  drew  aside  the 
curtains,  opened  the  blinds,  admitted  the  light  and  (he  fresh  air  into  the 
chamber,  then  approached  the  chaite  longue,  upon  which  the  young  woman 
was  reclining;  he  took  Madame  Vachelier' s  arm,  and  placed  his  fingers 
upon  the  artery  of  her  wrist ;  he  unfastened  her  dress,  laid  his  hand  upon 
her  heart,  and  stood  for  a  moment,  motionless  and  silent.  Madame  Vache- 
lier was  dead. 

"LocDstal"  he  said,  "Locusta." 

Madame  Vachelier  bad  poisoned  herself. 

The  most  violent  passions  are  appeased  and  extinguished  in  the  face  of 
death  ;  where  hope  vanishes,  the  heart  closes,  and  if  the  yotmg  and  beautiful 
frame  has  concealed  a  criminal  soul,  the  change  is  complete  and  instaa- 


"  A  Locusta  I"  said  the  Doctor,  as  he  returned  home ;  "  a  poisoner  1  I 
loved  a  Locusta !    a  pretty  business  !" 

Alt  passion  was  extinguished  in  the  heart  of  Doctor  Lsfrenais,  but  not 
the  memory  of  this  scene.  He  resisted  the  prayers  of  Madame  Baudelot, 
the  entreaties  of  his  patients,  tefl  the  faubourg  Saint-Martin,  and  went  to 
plant  his  standard  in  ifae  faubourg  Saint- HonorL  Nolwiihstanding  the 
inequality  of  his  shoulders,  he  was  loved  by  a  woman,  whom  he  married,  and 
for  whose  sake,  he  said,  he  wa^  ready  to  do  anything  in  the  world,  except  to 
pus  through  the  Rue  del  Lombard*. 

Jules  Regnauld,  who  had  married  Mademoiselle  Justine  at  the  mayoralty 
of  his  arrondissement,  and  in  the  church  of  Saiut-M^ry,  set  out  with  his 
wife  for  Burgundy,  a  few  hours  after  he  had  led  Madame  Vachelier,  Ma- 
dame Regnauld  not  minding  a  note  of  Ave  hundred  franca,  more  or  lesa, 
and  unwilling  that  he  should  see  this  woman  again.  He  cultivated  the 
paternal  fields  of  his  lilileTitine,  bought  a  neat  cabriolet,  fine  horses,  prided 
himself  upon  making  excellent  wines,  and  became  the  best  sportsman  in  the 
country ;  but  never,  under  any  pretext,  would  Madame  Regnauld  permit  a 
roast  partridge  to  appear  upon  her  table. 
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As  its  double  title  premises,  the  work  berore  as  hu  two  difleient  upect«. 
The  fint  portion  (a  portion  out  of  all  proportion,)  lesds  the  wear;  reader  oo 
the  weary  traveller's  trnck,  through  two  hundred  and  fori;  pages  of  wilder- 
Den,  ere  he  reach  the  Eldorado — Dot  "  TheEad,"  but  the  foot  of  the  wes^ 
ern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nerida. 

Id  toiling  through  this  portion  of  Mr.  Br/aut'e  work,  we  were  forcibly 
reminded  of  the  assertion  in  his  preface,  that  "  he  has  earernllj  afotded 
mch  embellishment  as  would  tend  to  imiM'ess  the  reader  with  a  false  or  incM^ 
rect  idea  of  what  he  saw  and  describes.  He  has  invented  nothing  to  make 
his  sirratiTe  more  dramatic  and  amusing  than  the  truth  may  render  it." 
We  say  that  we  were  forcibly  reminded  of  this  assertion,  and  felt  disposed  to 
condense  the  statement  thus,  "  he  his  avoided  <if/ embellishment,  sndhekas 
invented  nothing." 

Why  is  it  that  Fremont's  report,  though  a  mere  narrative  of  his  progress 
through  the  wildernese,  has  power  to  attract  and  interest  the  reader  ;  while 
in  following  Mr.  Bryant's  march  over  a  part  of  the  same  ground,  we  enpevi- 
ence  a  feeling  which  we  wilt  let  him  describe  in  his  own  words. 

"  This  change  in  the  phTsicsl  formstion  of  the  snrGice  of  the  coDoCry,  cheered 
na  with  die  faope  that  we  shonid  obtain  a  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento  be- 
tan  night.  Bat  as  we  ascended  elevation  after  elevajion,  with  anticipations  of  a 
preapect  so  gratifying,  our  hopes  weress  often  disapifoioted  by  a  snccesmon  of 
hills  or  mountaini  riling  one  after  another  beyond  us.'* 

We  will  not'andertake  to  answer  onr  own  question,  and  we  summarily  give 
it  as  onr  opinion  that,  with  abundance  of  original  and  valuable  matter,  and  a 
talent  of  no  vulgar  order,  Mr,  Bryant  has  altogether  failed  in  reconciling  us 
to  his  long  loitering  in  the  desert  Bat  lest  we  oursetf  incur  the  reproach 
which  we  have  ventured  to  address,  we  here  abruptly  cross  the  dividing 
ridge,  and  imagine  ourself  near  the  shore  of  the  great  Pacific,  in  the  emi- 
grsnt'a  golden  Hesperia,  in  Aita  California,  or  rather  in  that  portion  of  the 
territory  ao  called,  which  is  bounded  at  the  east  by  the  Sierra  Nef^da. 

To  give  an  approximative  idea  of  the  topography  of  this  long,  naripw  strip, 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  state,  that  it  consists  of  two  valleys  wate'reS  respect* 
ivdy  by  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  rivers,  which,  runninMrom  op- 
posite directions,  unite  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  that  vast  shm  of  water 
called  the  bay  of  San  Francisco.  It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  in 
ibeir  course  towards  the  ocean,  these  rivers  receive,  generally  on  their  eastern 
side,  many  minor  streams,  the  irrigators  of  man;  tributary  valleys  ;  that  the 
character  of  the  country  is  hilly,  and  that  owing  to  the  presetice  of  dividing 
sammita  on  the  side  of  the  Pacific,  several  torrents  roll  their  fertilizing'wa* 
ters  directly  to  the  ocean,  through  valleys  of  no  great  extent,  but  of  surpass- 
itiEbeauly  and  exuberance. 

This  view  will  at  once  enable  the  reflective  reader  to  comprehend  why 
no  general  description  can  well  apply  to  California ;  why  so  many  conflicting 
accounts  have  reached  usj  and  why,  until  lately,  it  has  remaiued  a  grazing 

'  'What  I  »an  in  CiUrornia  :  being  the  Jonniil  of  a  Tour,  bv  the  Eoivrsnl  Route  and  ScniOi 
Pus  of  Ibe  ttocbv  MouniainH,  acroas  ihe  Continent  of  North  'Amflrici,  Ihe  Graat  Desert  Ba- 

^dlbrooBhCslifomiaiaihe  yeara  1M6  anJ  1817.     "All  *hicli  I  saw,  and  pari  of  which 

■■    ■■yMWinBryW'!""' Alcalde  of  St.  Francisco.    I'Jmo.,  pp.  4-55.    Hew"    "     "' 


I  was."    ByEdwinBryant.latoAlcaldeof  St.  Francisco,    l^o.,  pp.  4-55.    New-York;  pi,. 
AfftcloB  dc  Co.  . '  ^ 
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coantry.  A  rolling  region,  with  tdmoflt  Abrupt  featnrea,  favored  with  & 
beaatiful  climate;  bounded  oq  one  eide  bj  the  sea, by  snowy  summits  on 
the  other  ;  subject  to  long  droughts  and  sudden  floods  of  rain,  will  naturally 
present  the  utmost  rariely.  Travetlers,  eDrapiurei)  with  acme  sequestered 
dale,  or  disgusted  with  the  irild  oats  and  alunted  timber  of  situations  less 
favored,  romance  pro  or  con,  at  random,  but  in  good  faith  ;  and  the  witness 
of  a  saccesaful  experiment  epreads  reports  of  fabulous  crops  to  tempt  Taa- 
ke«  cupidity.  But  the  judicious  and  lazy  Spaniard,  considering  the  uncer- 
tainty of  natural^  the  (oil  of  Brti&ciai  irrigation,  tiie  extraordinary  mildoew 
-of  the  climate,  the  low  price  of  the  'soil,  ana  his  own  national  preference 
for  the  general  ease,  but  occasional  excitement  and  adventure  of  a  half  no- 
madic life,  wonld  naturally  forego  the  sain  and  steady  toil  of  agriculture, 
and,  enclosing  within  the  fence  of  s  Mexican  title-deed  a  whole  vtga  at  a 
whole  range  of  hills,  turn  all  his  attention  to  the  raisiug  of  cattle. 

This  will  also  account  for  the  fact,  that  despite  all  its  resources,  mineral, 
agricultural,  and  pastoral — debits  the  known  ealubrtiy  of  its  climate  and  its 
well  merited  reputation  for  longevilj  and  human  irtereoit,  California,  though 
Jong  settled,  has  nerer  possessed  population  enough  to  be  admitted  as  s  State 
into  the  Mexican  confederacy.  The  favorite  pursuit  of  tta  residents  is 
the  very  one  that  allows  the  fewest  inhabitants  to  the  acre. 

Here  a  remark  occurs  to  us,  which  will  apply  as  welt  to  Mr.  Bryant  as  to 
other  travellers.  They  very  often  describe,  most  circumstaulistly,  some  par- 
ticular site,  stream,  town,  or  seaport,  but  never  think  of  conveying  that  gene- 
ral, though  perhaps  superficial,  idea  of  s  region,  which  the  general  reader 
loves  to  catch,  as  he  would  the  effect  of  a  painting,  without  the  labor  of 
studying  out  the  details.  Now  it  so  happens  that  we  are  not  all  emigrants 
in  expectancy,  nor  speculators  in  lithographad  Monterey  town  lots ;  there 
are  some  of  us  who  open  a  book  of  trnvel  through  mere  curiosity  or  love  of 
learning.  To  such  it  is  somewhat  immaterial  to  learn  whereabouts  in  Cali- 
fornia a  sulphur  hill  uprises,  or  thn  presence  of  gold  has  been  suspected,  or 
sure  indicatiouB  of  bituminous  coal  discovered.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  con- 
siderahle  interest  to  learn  how  the  Spanish  population  of  that  country  may 
view  the  rapid  influx  of  foreigners  ;  what  theit  ways  and  manners  might  be 
under  their  former  system,  and  how  affecled  by  contact  with  our  owo. 
Strange  mistake  of  travel  writers  !  In  the  midst  of  a  peculiar  civil  12 atioi;, 
surrounded  by  manners  and  customs,  the  growth  of  an  unusual  order  of  bo> 
ciety,  they  leave  these  undescribed,  and  persist  in  exposing,  by  an  abuse  of 
printing,  the  names  and  domestic  habits  of  some  obscure  Americans,  who, 
though  Ijkig  settled  on  a  distiint  shore,  differ  from  their  countrymen  at  home 
only  in  ins,  that  they  take  tbeir  tea  under  circumstances  less  comfortable, 
and  ifaat  they  are  some  six  months  behind  us  in  the  fashion  of  the  coatathe; 
wear. 

We  acknowledge  our  partiality  for  the  Spanish  race.  Kven  where  coost 
fallen  and  degenerate,  it  preserves  characteristics  peculiarly  its  own.  As  the 
impoverished  hidalgo  has  the  talent  of  draping  himself,  not  ungracefully, 
within  his  tattered  cloak,  so  the  descendants  of  the  Spaniards  excel  in 
throwing  a  veil  of  dignity  over  the  most  abject  degradation. 

But  the  Spaniards  in  California  are  not  a  degenerate  race ;  they  are  tall, 
active,  bold  in  the  rudest  sports  of  the  field,  and  some  of  our  military  com- 
manders might  render,  and  have  rendered,  a  just  account  of  their  desultory 
prowess.  Ere  American  enterprise  had  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains,  Cal- 
ifornia was  as  isolated  from  the  world  as  any  undiscovered  island  could  be ; 
save  the  rare  trading  ship  that  at  long  intervals  visited  the  seaports  to  ex- 
change, for  hides  and  tallow,  English  or  American  wares;  save  the  occasional 
caravan  that  forced  its  way  from  Mexico  through  the  dreary  desert  of  Soiw- 
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ra,  escorting  some  new  militrir;  camnumdoHte,  this  bappy  region  owned  so 
iutercoorse  with  tiie  cirilized  world.  Habits  and  customs  therefore  grew 
up,  which,  whether  good  or  bad  per  se,  were  un  quest  ion  ablj  mi  generis. 
The  large  Indian  population  waa  kept  in  subjection,  and  rendered  useful 
bj  the  adniirabie  managemeat  of  the  missions.  The  military  organization 
of  the  province  had  little  of  war  except  its  "pomp  and  circumstance;" 
there  w!is  but  little  oppression,  for  there  was  little  power;  but  little 
crime,  for  the  population  was  thin  and  scattered  ;  little  fraud,  for  there  waa 
uo  mfMiey  ;  property  was  scarcely  valuable,  and  there  was  no  want. 

The  Califoruian  gentleman  passed  his  life—a  long  life  usually — in  ease, 
ignorance,  and  enjoyment.  His  property  consisted  of  harses  and  horned 
cattle  innumerable,  whose  management  be  intrusted  to  his  vaquem ;  his 
brand,  of  which  a,fac  nmilt  was  registered  at  the  proper  office,  marked  and 
secured  his  ownership,  and  indicated  transfers  better  than  bills  of  sale  or 
kindred  invenllotH  of  our  law.  When  he  began  a  journey,  bis  favorite  rt- 
quero  would  catch  him  a  dozen  horses,  to  be  used  in  turn.  Secure  in  his 
commodiousCaliforniansadille,  with  bis  rtafa  coiled  around  the  pommel,  (his 
weapon  for  defence  or  for  the  chase,)  he  would  ride  a  hundred  miles  in  ten 
or  twelve  hours  without  fatigue  or  inconvenience;  end  it  was  no  matter  to 
him  whether  bis  jaded  caballada,  which  he  now  cast  adriil,  ever  recovered 
from  the  exertion  and  regained  their  ancient  pasturage,  or  perished  on  the 
road,  or  fed  the  grisly  bear  and  eoyota.  Il  might  be  that  his  object  in  this 
rapid  travelling  was  only  to  attend  a  fandango,  given,  perhaps,  in  honor  of 
■  j^nera/,  or  to  allow  his  revenge  at  nimtt  to  some  luckless  e/tballrro,  of 
whom  he  had  previously  won  more  hides  than  would  freight  some  of  the  fore- 
■od-aftera  that  traded  upon  the  coast. 

At  the  table,  the  juicy  haunch  of  the  elk,  the  luscious  meat  of  the  half 
wild  bnllock  he  had  helped  to  chase  and  brought  down  with  his  lasso,  the 
more-thaa-Burgiindy  of  his  native  hill-side,  and  the  delicate  fish  of  the  bays 
and  rivers  of  California,  formed  such  a  repast  as  no  epicure  would  spurn. 
And  if  the  dainty  American  guest  shuddered  at  the  tough  tortilla  that  sup- 
plied  the  place  of  bread,  the  Californian  could  return  the  compliment,  and 
disdain  the  unsubstanLial  refinements  which  more  civilized  palates  might 

A  dance  was  quickly  improvised — the  band,  a  guitar  and  the  performer's 
voice ;  and  while  the  graceful  seaorita  marked  the  wild  measure  |wilh  her 
tiny  feet,  happy  the  lover  whose  sombrero  she  consented  to  wear;  it  was 
returned  afterwards  solus  cum  sola,  on  conditions  that  neither  would  reveal 
and  neither  ever  regretted. 

We  must  take  leave  of  this  tempting  subject,  so  tempting  that  the  re- 
viewer might  forget  his  duty  and  turn  poet.  Besides,  these  remarks  are 
now  an  account  of  the  past  and  not  of  the  present ;  so  soon  has  the  stamp 
of  civilization  blotted  out  the  wild  virtues  and  the  poetry  of  the  wild  vices  of 
the  conquered  Californians.  Mr.  Bryant  says,  in  speaking  of  the  town  of 
Ban  Francisco : 

"  Wherever  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  plant  themselves,  progress  is  certain  to  he 
displayed  in  some  form  or  other.  Such  is  their  "gc)-abead"  energy,  that  thines 
cannot  stand  still  where  they  are,  whatever  may  be  the  circumstances  surronnd- 
ing  them.  Notwithatanding  the  wars  and  insarrectioiiB,  I  found  the  town  of 
San  Francisco,  on  my  amval  here,  visibly  improved.  An  American  popaUtitm 
had  flowed  into  it;  lots,  which  heretofore  a ave  been  considered  almost  valueless, 
were  selling  at  high  prices ;  new  honaes  had  been  bnilt,  and  were  in  progress ; 
new  conlmercia!  houses  had  been  established ;  hotels  had  been  opened  for  tho 
accotumodation  of  the  travelling  and  bnsiness  pnblic  ;  and  the  pablicatJOD  of  a 
newspaper  had  been  comntenoed.      The  little  village  of  two  hundred  woaia. 
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when  I  arrived  bera  in  September  lut.  ia  fsst  becoming  b  town  d  importance- 
Ships  freigbted  witb  fall  cargoes  are  entering  tbe  port,  and  laodin;;  tbeir  mer- 
cbandiee  to  b';  disposed  of  at  wholesale  and  retail  oa  shore,  instead  uf  tbe  former 
mode  of  vending  ttiem  afloat  in  tbe  harbor.  There  is  a  prevailing  sir  of  acQv- 
icy,  enterprise,  and  energy ;  and  men,  in  view  of  the  advantageous  portion  of 
the  town  for  commerce,  arc  making  large  calculations  upon  tbe  future  ;  calcala- 
tions  wbich  I  believe  will  be  fully  realized.'' 

Wemaj  eodorse  his  statement.  He  hns  forgotten,  bavrever,  to  mention  tbe 
introduction  or  a  ciasa  that  never  fails  to  follow  in  the  rear  of  progressive  im- 

Srovement ;  ire  mean  the  lawyers.  They  have  flocked  into  this  territory 
'om  every  direciion,  even  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  The  late  attorney- 
general  of  his  Hawaiian  majesty  is  now,  we  believe,  praolising  taw  in  Call- 
brnia.  The  lawyers  prosper;  let  the  readerjdraw  his  own  inference.  We 
might  point  to  several  authorities  to  show  that  demoralization  has  thus  far  kept 
pace  with  improvement  since  the  American  conqoesc ;  let  the  following  sig- 
nificant paragraph  from  the  work  nndur  review  aafiSce : 

"During  tbe  evening  I  visited  several  public  places,  {bar -rooms,)  where  I  saw 
men  end  women  encaged  promi^uously  at  tbe  game  of  montr.  Gambling  ia  a 
universal  vice  in  C^iforoia.  All  classes  and  both  sexes  participate  in  its  excite- 
ments to  some  extent.  The  games,  hnwever,  while  I  was  preBent,  were  con- 
dncted  witb  great  propriety  and  decorum  so  far  as  tbe  native  Califomians  were 
concerned.  The  loud  swearinc  and  other  turbulent  demonstracious  generally 
proceeded  from  the  ansQccessfuI  foreigners.  I  could  not  but  observe  the  contrast 
between  the  two  races  in  this  respect.  Tbe  one  bore  their  losses  with  stoical 
composure  and  indifference ;  the  other  announced  each  unsuccessful  bee  with 
profane  imprecations  and  maledicCionB.  Excitement  prompted  tbe  hazards  of 
the  former,  avarice  tbe  latter.  " 

If  we  have  been  thus  far  somewhat  severe  upon  Mr.  Bryant's  work,  we 
roust  plead  the  critic's  stern  duty  to  the  public  and  to  writers,  and  Horace's 
consolatory  extenuation : 

"  Vitttvi  deaione  culpani 

IfoD  loadem  merui.''^ 

Nevertheless  we  cheerfully  recommend  a  perusal  of  this  book  to  our  read- 
hich  relates  to  California,  Mr.  Bryant  has 
litherto  unpublished  documents.  His  own 
views  as  far  as  they  go,  appear  just  and  eminently  impartial.  I^et  the 
reader  turn  to  his  account  of  the  suffering  of  the  eniigrauta  in  the  passes  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  an  account  which,  far  from  exaggerated,  is,  we  believe, 
slightly  softened  down  from  the  awful  truth ;  and  to  him  who  ponders  over 
that  tragedy,  horror  and  disgust  may  whisper  a  sermon  on  charity. 

In  conclusion  we  would  insert  some  extracts  from  the  last  chapter  of  the 
work  befwe  us.  It  is  well  written,  and  contains  in  a  condensed  form  much 
valuable  information. 

"The  natives  formed  an  ardent  and  almost  adorable  attachment  for  their  spirit- 
ual fathers,  and  were  happv,  quite  happy,  under  tbeir  jo  rig  diction.  Ever  ready 
ta  obey  them,  the  labor  in  tiie  field  and  workshop  met  witb  ready  compliance, 
and  so  prosperons  were  tbe  institutions,  that  many  of  them  became  wealthy,  in 
tbs  increase  of  their  catde  and  great  abundance  of  tbeir  granaries.  It  was  no 
nnttsual  sight  to  behold  the  plains  for  leagues  literally  3]iotted  witb  bullocks, 
and  large  fields  of  com  and  wheat  covering  acres  of  ground.  This  state  of 
tbinrs  continued  until  tbe  )ieriod  when  Mexico  underwent  a  change  in  its  ptdili- 
cal  iorm  of  govemmeut,  which  so  disbeanened  the  feelings  of  the  loyal  mission- 
aries, that  they  became  regardless  of  their  establishments,  and  sufTered'them  to 
decline  for  want  of  attention  to  their  interests.  At  len^b,  dvil  discord  and  on- 
■lehy  unoBg  the  Caliibnuaaa  prepared  a  more  effective  mewiin  iat  thnr  d«- 
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ftniction.  and  they  w«re  left  to  tbe  mpenntendence  of  indiTidnala  wHo  phindend 
ikem  of  all  that  Wta  dedrable  or  cipable  of  removal.  Thaa,  the  goreniment 
eommeoced  the  robbery,  and  its  birelingv  carried  it  out  to  the  letter,  destntying 
mdUyiDf  waste  wherever  they  were  placed.  Id  order  to  give  theinbalHtazilaft 
-  diire  of  the  spoils,  some  of  them  were  permitted  to  elaoghter  the  cattle  by  ctm- 
tract,  which  was  an  equal  division  of  the  proceeds,  and  the  contractors  were  earefnl 
when  they  delivered  one  hide  to  a  misuon,  to  reserve  lux)  for  themselves,  in  this 
way  following  up  the  eiample  of  their  snperiore. 

This  important  revolution  in  the  systematic  order  of  the  monastic  insncntiona 
loofc  place  in  1836,  at  which  period  the  moat  important  of  them  possessed  pro- 
peny,  exclusive  of  their  lande  and  tenements,  to  the  valae  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thoosond  dollars.  At  the  present  day  they  have  but  a  little  more  than  dilap* 
idiled  walls  and  restricted  bonndaries  of  territory.  Notwithstanding  this  wanton 
devastanon  of  property,  contrary  Co  the  opinion  of  many  who  were  strongly  in. 
hrar  of  supporting  these  religious  institutions,  the  resalt  proved  beneficial  to  the 
country  at  large.  Individual  eiiterpriee  succeeded  as  the  lands  became  distribated, 
so  that  the  Califomian  beheld  himself  no  longer  dependent  (in  the  bounty  <rf  hia 
ipiritnal  directors,  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  enabled  to  give  support  to  them, 
horn  the  increase  and  abandance  of  his  own  possessions. 

Sabseqnent  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Mexicans,  numbers  of  new  farms  were 
created,  and  hundreds  of  Americans  were  scattered  over  the  cnuntrj-.  Previous 
to  IB30,  [he  actual  possessions  ot  homed  cattle  by  the  ranc'ieroi  did  not  exceed  (me 
handred  thoosand  ;  but  in  1842,  according  to  a  fair  estimate,  made  by  one  on  the 
spot,  the  number  had  mcreaaed  to  foar  hundred  thoasand  ;  so  that  the  aggregate 
iteqaal  to  that  held  by  the  missions  when  in  their  most  flourishing  condition.  The 
present  o&tnber  is  not  mnch,  if  any,  short  of  one  million.  , 

The  value  of  the  hides  and  tallow  derived  from  the  aimnal  matantai  raay  be 
estimated  at  S372,000.  These  two  commodities,  with  the  exception  of  some 
beaver,  sea-ncter,  and  other  frirs.  cwnprise  the  most  important  part  of  the  expor- 
lationa,  which,  in  addition,  would  augment  the  valne  of  exports  Co  S40O,OOO. 

The  permanent  popnlationof  that  portion  of  Upper  California,  situated  between 
the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Pacific,  I  estimate  at  25,000.  Of  this  nninber,  B,000 
(re  Hispano- Americans,  5,000  foreignera,  chiefly  froili  the  United  States,  and 
13,000  christianized  Indiaoe.  There  are  condderable  numbers  of  wild  or  Oentile 
Indians  inhabiting  tbe  valley  of  the  San  Joaquin,  and  the  gorges  of  the  Sierra,  not 
iadoded  in  this  estimate.  They  are  probably  as  numerous  as  the  Christian 
htdians.  The  Indian  popalatioti  inhabiting  the  region  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake, 
Hary's  river,  the  oases  of  the  Great  Desert  Easin,  and  the  country  bordering  ihe 
Rio  Colorado  and  its  tributaries,  being  spread  over  a  vast  extent  of  territory,  are 
scarcely  seen,  although  the  aggregate  number  is  conaideTable. 

The  Celifomiana  do  not  dilier  materially  from  the  Mexicans,  from  whom  they 
are  deecended,  in  other  provinces  of  that  country,  Pbyscally  and  intellectnallrT 
■he  men,  probably,  are  superior  to  (he  same  race  farther  south,  and  inhabiting  ibe 
countries  cantiguo OS  to  the  city  of  Mexico.  The  intermixture  of  blood  with  the 
hidian  and  negro  races  has  been  leas,  although  it  is  very  perceptible. 

The  men,  as  a  general  fact,  are  well  made,  with  pleanng,  sprightly  coimte- 
nances,  and  possessing  much  grace  and  ease  of  manners,  and  vivacity  of  converaa* 
ban.  But  hitherto  they  have  had  little  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  events, 
beyond  what  they  have  neard  through  Mexico,  ana  derived  from  the  supercargoea 
of  merchaat-ehips,  and  whalemen  touching  npon  the  coast.  There  are  no  public 
schools  in  the  country — at  least  I  never  heard  of  one.  There  are  but  few  books. 
General  Vall^jo  has  a  Ubrary  with  many  valuable  books,  and  this  ie  the  only  one  I 
saw,  although  there  are  others;  but  they  are  rare,  and  confined  to  a  few  families. 

The  men  are  ahnost  constantly  on  horseback,  and  as  horsemen  excel  any  I  have 
seen  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  From  the  nature  of  their  pursuits  and  smiue- 
mcnts,  they  have  brought  horsemanship  toa  perfection  challenging  admiration  and 
eidting  aetonishment.  They  ere  trained  to  the  horse  and  the  uae  of  the  laaao 
(ridbi,  as  it  isherecalled.J  from  their  infancy.  The  first  act  of  a  child,  when  he  is 
able  to  Bt&nd  alone,  is  to  throw  his  toy-lasso  around  the  neck  of  a  kitten ;  his  next 
feat  is  performed  on  the  dog ;  his  next  upon  a  goat  or  calf ;  and  so  on,  until  he 
mounts  the  horse,  and  demonstratea  his  Bkill  npon  horses  and  cattle.  The  crown' 
iog  feat  of  dexterity  with  the  riata,  and  of  hixtemanahip,  combined  with  daring 
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covreKC,  is  the  laMcdn^'  of  Ae  grisly  beir.  This  feat  ia  ymtemeA  fraqnandy 
nnOD  this  large  and  ferocious  amaul.but  itisaometiniGsfata]  to  tl)eperf<Hmei  and 
hia  horse.  Well  drilled,  ivith  experienced  militaiy  leaders,  sach  as  would  inspire 
them  with  confidence  in  theii  aull  and  prowew,  the  Califomians  onght  to  be  the 
finest  cavalry  in  the  world.  The  Caliibmiaii  saddle  is,  I  -renCnre  to  assert,  dte  ■ 
best  that  has  been  invented,  for  the  horse  and  the  rider.  Seated  in  one  of  these, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  be  unseated  by  any  ordinary  casualty.  The  bridle-tnt 
ia  clnmsily  made,  but  so  ctKistructed  that  the  horse  is  compelled  to  obey  the  rider 
Upon  the  sHghtest  inlimatdDn.  The  sptm  are  of  immense  size,  bnt  they  answer  to 
an  experienced  horseman  the  double  purpose  of  exercising  the  horse,  and  of  main- 
taining the  rider  in  his  seat  under  difficult  circnnutances. 

For  ^e  pleasnres  of  the  table  they  care  bnt  little.  With  his  horse  and  trap- 
^ngs,  his  sarape  and  blanket,  a  piece  of  beef  and  a  tortiUa,  the  Califomian  is 
content,  so  far  as  his  personal  comforts  are  concerned.  Bat  he  is  ardent  in  hia 
pvttuit  of  amusement  and  pleasure,  and  these  ctmsist  chiefly  in  the  fandango,  tha 
game  of  monte,  horse-racing,  and  bull  and  bear  bainng.  They  gamble  &eely 
and  desperately,  but  pay  their  losses  with  the  most  strict  punctuality,  at  any  and 
every  sacrifice,  and  manifest  hut  little  concern  about  them.  They  are  obedient 
to  their  magistrates ;  and  in  all  disputed  cases  decided  by  them,  acquiesce  withour 
uttering  a  word  of  complaint.  They  have  been  accused  of  treachery  and  insin- 
cerity. Whatever  may  have  been  the  gronnda  for  these  accnsauons  m  panicalar 
instances,  I  know  not ;  hot  judging  from  my  own  observaldon  and  exp«rience,  they 
are  as  free  from  these  qualities  as  oar  own  pei^le. 

While  the  men  ere  employed  in  attending  to  the  herdsof  cattle  and  horses,  and 
engaged  in  their  other  amnsemenCs,  the  women  (I  speak  of  the  middle  claseee  on 
the  rsDchos)  snperinteod  and  perform  most  of  the  drudgery  appertaining  to  house- 
keeping, and  the  cnltivadon  of  the  gardens,  from  whence  are  drawn  such  vege- 
table* as  are  ooosamcd  at  the  table.  These  are  few,  consisting  of  frijatet, 
potatoes,  onions,  and  ekiU*.  The  assistants  in  these  labors  are  the  lodiau  men 
and  women,  legally  reduced  to  servitude. 

The  soil  of  chat  portion  of  California  between  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the 
Pacific,  will  compare,  in  point  of  fertility,  with  any  that  I  have  seen  elsewhere. 
As  I  have  already  described  such  portions  of  it  as  nave  come  under  my  observa- 
titHi,  it  is  unnecessary  for  mc  here  to  descend  to  particulars.  Wheat,  barley,  and 
other  small  grains,  with  hemp,  flax,  and  tobacco,  can  be  produced  in  all  the 
valleys,  without  irrigation.  To  prodnce  maize,  potatoesi  and  other  garden  vege- 
ndiles,  irrigation  is  neceseary.  Oats  and  mnstard  grow  spontaneously,  withsuch 
ranknesa  as  to  be  considered  nuisances  upon  the  soil.  1  have  f<K'ced  my  way 
Arougb  thousands  of  acres  of  these,  higher  than  my  head  when  monnted  on  a 
horse.  The  oats  grow  to  the  summits  of  the  hills,  but  they  are  not  here  so  tall 
and  rank  as  in  the  valleys. 

The  varieties  of  passes  are  greater  than  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Continent, 
and  fcr  more  nutritious.  I  have  seen  seven  different  kinds  of  clover,  eererd  of 
them  in  a  dry  state,  depositing  a  seed  upon  the  ground  so  abundant  as  to  cover  it, 
which  is  lapped  ap  by  the  cattle  and  horses  and  other  animals,  as  corn  or  oats, 
when  threshed,  would  be  with  us.  All  the  grasses,  and  they  cover  the  entire 
conntry,  are  heavily  seeded,  and  when  ripe,  are  as  fattening  to  stock  as  the  grains 
which  we  feed  to  our  beef,  horses  and  hogs.  Hence  it  is  unnecessary  to  the  ens- 
tenancB  or  fattening  of  stock,  to  raise  corn  for  their  consnmptioD. 

Agriculture  is  in  its  mdost  state.  The  farming  implements  which  hare  been 
need  by  the  CahJbmians,  with  few  exceptions,  are  the  same  as  were  nsed  three 
bnndted  years  ago,  when  Mexico  was  conquered  by  CorteK.  A  description  of 
them  would  be  tedious.  The  plouffh,  however,  which  merely  scratcnes  the 
ground,  is  the  bnk  of  a  small  a«B.  It  is  the  same  pattern  as  die  Roman  plough, 
two  thousand  years  ago.  Other  agricultural  implements  are  ol  the  same  descnp- 
tion.    The  Americans,  and  other  foreigners,  are,  however,  introducing  the  American 

E lough,  and  other  American  farming  tool^  the  consequence  of  which  has  already 
een,  tt>  some  exteoit,  to  prodnce  arevolnuon  in  agriculture.  The  crops  of  wheat 
and  barley,  which  I  saw  about  the  1st  of  June,  wMle  passing  through  the  country 
on  myjoameyto  the  United  SEBtes,exceededinprDmise  any  which!  have  seen  in 
the  United  States.  It  was  reported  to  me  that  Captain  Sutter's  crop  of  wheat, 
'  ibclM7,  wogldamouM  to  76,000  btnhd*. 
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Tlie  principal  product  cf  the  country  bu  been  itae&ttle  ud  horse*.  Tbecittle 
ire,  I  ttuok,  the  largest  sad  finest  I  ever  saw,  and  tbs  beef  is  more  delicions. 
There  are  ininenEe  herds  of  these,  to  which  I  have  previously  referred ;  and  tbeir 
hides  end  tallow,  when  slaughtered,  have  hitherto  composed  the  principal  exporta 
'from  the  conntry.  If  I  were  to  hazard  an  esDmate  of  the  ntunber  of  taidea 
■nnDally  exported,  it  woald  be  conjee tuial,  and  not  worth  much.  I  would  snp- 
poae,  however,  at  this  time,  (1S47,)  that  the  number  would  not  fall  much  short  of 
150,000,  and  a  corresponding  number  of  arrobas  (25  pounds)  of  tallow.  The 
average  value  of  cattle  is  about  five  dollars  per  head. 

The  horses  and  mules  are  correspondingty  nomerons  with  the  cattle  ;  sod 
although  the  moat  of  them  are  used  ia  the  country,  connderable  aumbers  are  driven 
to  SoQora,  New-Mexico,  and  other  eonthem  provinces,  and  some  of  tbctn  to  the 
United  States,  for  a  inarket.  They  are  smaller  than  the  American  horses,  and  I 
do  not  think  them  equnlfoi  continnous  hard  service;  bat  on  short  trips,  for  riding, 
ihetr  speed  and  endurance  are  not  often,  if  ever,  cquallud  by  onr  breed  of  horses. 
The  value  of  good  horses  is  from  SlO  to  $25;  of  maiea,  SS.  The  prices  have,' 
however,  since  the  Americana  came  into  the  country,  become  fluctuating,  and  the 
value  of  both  horses  and  cattle  is  increaMiifj  rapidly; 

The  wild  animalsof  California  are  the  vnld-horse,  tbeelk,  the  black -tailed  deer, 
antelope,  grisly  bear,  all  in  large  numbera.  Added  to  these  are  the  beaver,  otter, 
eoyote,  hare,  squirrel,  and  the  usual  variety  of  other  small  aoimala.  There  ia  not 
so  great  a  variety  of  smell  birds  as  I  have  seen  elsewhere.  I  do  not  consider  that 
the  conntry  presents  strong  attractions  for  the  omithologiat.  But  what  is  wanting 
in  variety  ia  made  up  in  numbers.  The  bays  and  indeniationa  on  the  coaat,  aa 
wellasthe  rivers  and  lakesiDtheinlerior,  swarm  with myriadeofwild-geeae,  docks, 
swana,  and  other  water  birds.  The  geeee  and  ducks  are  a  mongrel  race,  their 
plumsfe  being  variegated,  the  same  as  our  barnyard  fowls.  Some  of  the  island* 
in  ^e  harbor,  near  San  Francisco,  are  white  with  the  guano  deposited  by  these 
birds;  and  boatloads  of  eggs  are  taken  from  them.  The  pheasant  and  partridge 
ire  abundant  in  the  mountains. 

In  regard  to  the  minerals  of  California,  not  much  is  yet  known.  It  haa  been 
the  policy  of  theownersof  land  upon  which  there  existed  minerals,  to  conceal  them 
as  much  aa  poaaibtc.  A  reason  ibi  this  has  been,  that  the  law  of  Mexico  ia  snch. 
tfaat  if  one  man  discovers  a  mine  of  any  kind  npon'another  man's  land,  and  the 
proprietor  does  not  workit,  the  former  may  i/eiu>unc«  the  mine  and  take  posseasjon 
of  it,  and  hold  it  so  long  aa  he  continuea  to  work  it.  Hence  the  proprietors  of 
iand  apon  which  there  are  valuable  mineral  ores,  conceal  their  existence  aa  much 
IS  possible.  While  in  California  I  saw  quicksUver,  diver,  lead  and  iron  ores,  and 
the  specimens  were  taken  from  mines  said  to  be  inexhaustible.  From  good  an- 
ihori^  I  learned  the  existence  of  gold  and  copper  raines,  the  metals  being  combined; 
and  I  saw  specimens  of  coal  taken  from  two  or  three  different  pointa,  but  I  do  not 
know  what  the  indicationa  were  as  to  quality.  Brimstone,  saltpetre,  muriate  and 
carbonate  ofeoda,  and  bitumen,  are  abundant.  There  is  little  doubt  thatCalifomia 
is  as  rich  in  minerals  of  all  kinds  aa  any  portion  of  Mexico. 

I  have  taken  much  pains  to  describe  to  the  reader,  from  day  to  day,  and  at 
diflerent  points  during  my  travels  in  California,  the  temperature  and  weather.  It 
11  rarely  so  cold  in  the  settled  portions  of  California  as  Co  congeal  water.  But  twice 
ooly  while  here  I  »aw  ice ;  and  then  not  thicker  than  window-glass.  I  saw  no 
anow  restiog  upon  the  ground.  The  annual  rains  commence  in  November,  and 
coDtiDDe,  widi  mtervals  c^  pleaaant, apring-like  weather,  until  May.  From  May 
to  November,  OBually,  no  rain  falls.  There  are,  however,  exceptions.  Rain 
Bom^imea  fall*  in  August.  The  thermometer,  at  any  aeaaon  of  the  year,  rarely 
ainka  below  50"  or  rises  above  80°.  In  certain  positions  on  the  coast,  and  espe- 
cially at  San  Francisco,  die  winds  rise  diumally,  and  blowing  fresh  upon  the 
shore  render  the  temperature  coo!  in  midsummer.  In  the  winter  the  wind  blowa 
from  the  land,  and  the  temperature  at  these  points  is  warmer.  These  local 
peculiarities  of  climate  are  not  descriptive  of  the  general  elimate  of  the  interior. 

For  salubrity,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  ciimate  in  the  world  superior  to  that 
of  the  coast  of  California.  I  was  in  the  conntry  nearly  a  year,  exposed  much  of 
the  time  to  great  hardships  and  privationa.  sleeping,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  open 
air,  ami  I  never  felt  while  there  the  first  paneoi  disease,  or  the  lightest  indication 
ef  bad  health.     On  some  portiooa  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  rirera, 
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wbero  vegetation  is  nak,  and  decays  in  the  autumn,  the  malaria  produces  cbills 
and  fever,  but  generally  tbe  attacks  are  ilight  and  yield  earily  to  medicine.  The 
atmoaphere  is  so  pTiie  and  preservative  along  the  coast,  that  I  never  saw  patrified 
flesh,  alchongh  I  have  seen,  in  midsnmmer,  dead  carcasseB  lyino;  exposed  to  the 
sun  and  weather  for  months.  They  emitted  no  ofleosive  smell.  There  is  but 
little  disease  in  the  country  ari^ng  from  the  climate. 

The  botany  and  flora  of  California  are  rich,  and  will  hereafter  form  a  fhiilfal 
field  of  discovery  to  the  nsturalist.  There  are  nnmerous  plants  reported  to  pos- 
sess extraordinary  medical  virtues.  The  "  soap-plant  (aitiHe)  is  one  which 
appears  to  be  among  the  most  serviceable.  The  root,  which  is  the  saponaceoiu 
portion  of  the  plant,  resembles  the  onion,  but  possesses  the  quality  of  cieonnng 
finen  equal  to  any  "oleic  soup"  mannfactnred  by  my  friends  Cornwall  dc Brother, 
of  Louisville,  Ky. 

There  is  another  plant  in  hig 

iaffHfl,  which  is  held  by  them  ai  „. 

snbject ;  but  in  particular,  for  cases  of  fever  and  ague.  For  purifying  the  blood, 
and  regulating  the  system,  I  think  it  surpasses  all  the  medicinal  herbs  that  have 
been  brought  into  notice,  and  it  must  become,  in  due  time,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant articles  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  In  the  season  for  flowers,  which  is 
ffenerally  during  the  months  of  May  and  June,  its  pretty  pink-colored  blossoma 
fonn  a  conspicuous  display  in  the  great  variety  which  adorn  the  fields  of 
California. 

The  water-power  in  California  is  ample  for  anyreqnired  mill  purposes.  Timber 
for  lumber  is  not  so  convenient  as  is  desirable.  There  is,  however,  a  sufficiency 
of  it,  which,  when  improvements  are  made,  will  be  more  accessible.  The  timber 
on  rile  Sierra  Nevada,  the  -most  magnificent  in  the  world,  cannot  be,  at  prresent, 
available.  The  evergreen  oak,  that  gmws  generally  in  the  valleys,  ia  not  vain- 
able,  except  for  fuel,  Bat  in  the  eaHadtu  of  uiehillB,aad  at  several  places  on'the 
coast,  particularly  at  Santa  Crux  and  Bodega,  there  is  an  amount  m  pine  and  fir, 
adapted  for  lumber,  that  will  not  be  connuned  for  a  long  time." 
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FIIflVCIlL    AND    CeilEKCIIl    SETI8W. 

Tna  kffiura  of  cotnincrca  have  conlinnei]  lo  be  greatly  influeDced  by  tba  ctmra*  of 
political  ovoDli  is  Eiiira[<e.  Ai  far  ■■  cnntractiDn  of  mercanlile  crediu  ifamugbouC  tbs 
commercial  vrnrtd,  abandaoco  of  raw  nialerial,  low  pricea,  aod  plrnreoiuneM  of  food  go, 
there  oiist  all  the  elemeal*  of  a  moat  proaperoo*  camiDercial  aeaion;  bat  ihej  irs  all 
held  in  alMjance,  not  only  by  the  iKililical  eommotion*  ibnt  hare  broken  forth,  bat  froia 
the  directiao  which  gnveriimenUl  rcfxrma  hare  taken — more  particalarly  in  France.  la 
OUT  number  for  May  we  akelcfaed  briefly  the  financial  viewi  of  (hoie  ucialut  leaden 
whoae  conooii*  predomioatcd  in  the  aew  goTemment ;  that  thp  revolution  not  declared 
lo  be  in  GiTor  of  (hoae  tvilboul  capitil,  agaiutt  Iboae  poateieed  of  it,  and  tbat  the  reralt 
wa*,  great  timidity  of  capitaliata,  impoalibility  of  realizing  property,  and  otter  proktn* 
tion  of  commercial  enlerpriK.  Wo  Ibea  reioarkBd  ai  lullowi  ia  reference  to  tbe  decraa 
■upending  Ike  Bank  of  France  : 

"  The  iDipeniion.  uniler  the  cfrcnmatBDm,  ia  clearly  a  nefiriou*  trick  of  the  Commn- 
niit  leaden  to  enable  ttiem  to  make  iudeBiiiie  advaiicea  to  meet  (he  boundteH  decn*nd> 
fmm  (he  pronle,  nbii'h  the  priiici|ilea  they  have  euaocimcd  fasve  already  culled  into 
exiilDiice.  M.  Louia  Blaoo,  in  addiewiqg  the  ptoplt  on  the  17lh  March,  lual  the  fullow- 
ing  eipreniuna : 

'  The  peril  would  be  great  For  the  hnlden  of  capital  and  the  inilrtimenti  of  labor,  if 
tbey  refuHil  the  conceniiina,  which  the  uitnral  progreu  of  ideei,  and  the  greet  act  ^ 

'■  What '  conoeMioni'  he  reqiiirca  of  capital  he  doet  not  cWrly  (tats  in  worda,  bat  tt  ta 
eridrnt,  if  the  ■  people'  are  tii  be  iiipporti-d  by  gOTernmeiit,  tlie  meani  mual  be  derived 
fnim  capital.  The  pnipotilion  ihoe  aimpliRte  iliclf  into  a  general  robbery  of  Ibe  riih 
fijr  Ihci  benefit  of  ibe  mi«ef  the  people.  Thia  ia,  in  (act,  Ibe  geniu*  of  the  proviiional 
govemmeut.  Thia  Iheury  il  m,  wilb  which  the  tooit  vitlainoiN  demagogaea  an  leadiDg 
the  people,  while  Ihemaelvea  are  pluoderiug  the  nalion'a  Ireaiury." 

The  perila  «  bicb  bulJera  of  capit«l  were  to  andergo  naa  made  pertly  apparent  in  lb* 
JemnoitiatioB  of  Hay  IS,  bat  in  a  more  qwful  degree  in  the  erenla  of  ibe  laal  week  of 
Jnne. 

Tbat  ibe  people  of  France,  after  centaHee  of  oppreeiion,  ationld  be  poor  and  miter*' 
ble,  il  nastier  of  courae.  That  ibey  abould  not  comprehend  all  the  duliea,  privilegea, 
and  obligadona  of  aeiC-govcnunenl  ia  nut  lo  be  wondered  at;  aad  Ihs  tranaitiun  from 
moaarchial  oppreuion  lo  republicaa  indrpendenoe  ahoald  be  grsdaal.  When  power 
[alia  rroo  the  beads  of  a  deipot,  Ita  abode  in  the  handa  of  an  ariatocracy  for  a  lime  pr»- 
piree  tbo  way  For  iti  aacceaaful  eierciae  by  the  middle  clawea,  or  bonrganiae,  by  wbom 
il  ie  gredoBlly  innamitled  into  the  handa  of  Ibe  whale  people,  where  it  aloue  righlfully 
bt-loDgi.  In  France,  in  the  progreu  of  popular  HghTi,  power  on  ita  way  from  (be  de«- 
polic  handa  of  Louia  XIV.  had  reached  the  faanda  of  the  bonrgeoiee  aad  waa  gnduallf 
aeehing  tho«e  of  the  people.  At  thia  alage  of  national  piogrcw,  the  cUh  of  SociaJiala, 
bad  men,  and  tnicorciua  demagogaea,  have  alirred  op  a  civil  war  belweea  (fae  "  people" 
and  the  "  beargeoiae,"  the  effect  of  wbich  must  be  to  retard  the  pnigreaa  of  power  low- 
■rda  ita  final  reitfcg  place,  in  the  handa  of  the  people.  The  Boviallat  plan  of  anpport- 
iiig  large  numben  of  people  in  iillenfeai  at  the  eipenae  of  the  property- boldera  and 
indoatrioat,  however  apparently  neceHSry  it  may  have  been  ai  a  atale  neceaaity,  waa  an 
impoaailiility.  ThoM  persona  were  to  be  fed  and  emjiloyed.  For  ihe  atale  to  nnderlako 
it  WBJ  aimply  ridiculoua.  The  duly  of  the  goremment  wai  lo  maintain  order,  preaerva 
by  all  BMana  credit  aud  confidence,  and  foaler  private  enterpiiae  by  reducing  eipeuea, 
renvviag  taiea,  ■boliahing  reatrictiona.  and  by  every  mode  encouraging  private  enter- 
priee,  nbiefa  alone  cuold  give  employment  to  the  maaaea  of  poor.  Tbe  courae  of  the  gov- 
«rDment  waa  the  r^vene  of  thia.  It  audertoak  to  employ  people  at  wagea  to  do  solhwgi 
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■nd  by  ao  doing  withdraw  workmen  from  prodacliTO  emplojinetili.  To  meet  the  ex- 
penie  of  tbii  andertakiog  aod  other  chimeras  it  •qiiiDdered  the  reworcei  of  the  staUi, 
and  wai  compelled  to  incrtate  the  taxes.  The  aumeroiu  pmjecli  for  the  ■polialion  ot 
property  ciiued  capital  lo  migrate,  commercial  creriita  to  •Urioh,  trade  to  periih,  and  eit- 
tarpriae  to  wither  amid  uicreeaiDg  fean.  An  inevitable  cuiueqaoDce  wai  iDcreaaing 
p<^iilardiilreH,  awelliog  the  clamor  for  the  goveninieiil  to  grant  that  direct  relief  wfai^ 
8«oialtala  had  tMght  the  people  to  expect.  Thoae  uDrortanata  and  miated  pmpls  wera 
attrtiBg,  and  tbeir  bwinera  were  ioacribad  with  the  amioooi  word*,  "  bread  or  death.'* 
They  h*d  baaii  radoccd  to  ibii  alienialiTe  by  the  govemmest,  and  their  deapentioa  waa 
made  the  inatrument  in  Ibe  banda  of  demagt^es  to  work  oat  deaigna  only  fniatrated  bf 
the  Maady  valor  of  Ibe  people  tallyiag  to  ibe  auppori  of  tbeir  goiarumant,  and  lh»  ■«• 
pgblic  ia  appareDtly  firm  for  the  mameol. 

The  Gnaneea  of  the  Freitob  goveromeDt  conlloae,  bowe*er,  to  b«  the  chief  caon  «f 
•larm.  It  ia  obvioaa  that  the  triumi>li  of  any  particular  party  ia  the  government  ia  matlar 
of  minor  importance,  if  that  pltrtf  vanoot  obtain  the  taeana  of  carrying  on  the  go*en»- 
meat.  Thna  far  the  new  miuttter  appeiri  to  have  i^poaed  the  aingDlarly  fatite  propoat 
tiooa  of  the  old  one,  bat  haa  not  produced  any  practicable  plan  of  raiung  the  meana.  Tha 
direct  Uiea  for  Hay  were  Sa,2%i.4aor.  ooly,  agninat  42,007,000  in  April ;  and  the  addi> 
tianal  45  centimea  levied  by  the  proviiiooal  government  ia  averywhsre  reaiiled,  pwtico- 
lailj  !d  tba  Oironde,  where  an  inaairectioD  appeara  to  have  been  excited  by  the  attempt* 
•d  colleotion  of  the  tax.  The  oolroi  tax  for  Paria,  or  an  income  tax  npon  every  artida 
of  conanrnption  broaght  into  tbe  city  from  the  coautry,  waa  exceedingly  unpopular  and 
oonaeqnenOy  nnproductive.  While  tbe  revennea  ao  deeliued  the  expeuaea  are  fearrnlly 
increaaed,  and  the  eatimatea  are  for  IS48  aa  followa : 

Dimination  of  reeeipta f.332,000,000 

locreaae  of  eipenae '. 634,000,000 

Apparent  deficit f  866,000,000 

The  miaiater  calcalat«d  on  -SBI,473,325f  from  data  ahowa  to  be  errooaona— 4ba*  ba 
Mloalatea  on  IM.DOO.OOOf.  from  the  45  centimea  tax,  which  will  not  give  man  than 
60,a00,00af.  and  hia  whola  figure  will  be  reduced  to  $150,000,000.  leaving  f.TlG.OOO.OOO 
U  be  mat,  to  wbiob  add  traaaory  MUa  due  in  October  330,a00,000r.,  aiid  due  aaviega 
bBafc«depaaitaraaB4,00ti,0OOf.,  and  tbe  gmal  deficit  ia  I,330,000,000r  for  the  year,  eqnd 
to  |950,000,000  for  one  year  I  being  the  whole  expenae  of  the  United  Statea  govemmenl 
far  tan  yean.  Tbia  awfol  prospect  ia  antdat  a  atate  of  affura  advene  to  the  payment  el 
kxaa.  It  it  tma  Ibe  real  rvpablioaa  party,  oom posed  of  the  shopkeeperi,  mannlaotorer^ 
Bad  men  of  property,  bate  triamphed.  and  from  Ibat  triomph  may  reanlt  continued 
paaee  aod  ilowly  retnming  trade  and  indtwtiy.  ancb  aa  may  enable  them  to  pay  if  tbey 
here  tba  will  to  meet  tba  great  expenditure  incnrrad.  It  ia  very  obviona  Ast  under  ex^ 
iatiag  oirciunatiaoea  one  of  three  tbioga  must  be  raaoited  to— direct  taxation,  loan*,  or 
p^er  mooay.  Tbe  Ibrmer-k  being  attended  with  ill  Mcceaa.  tbe  aaoond  is  impnsaibla  in 
Ibe  preaent  ataia  of  tbt  maAet,  and  the  ^ird  bM  been  rqeeted.  It  woald  aeem,  how- 
eror,  Ibat  it  wiU  baeoma  inaviiable,  and  indeed  at  a  mode  of  taxatiou  in  times  of  grea* 
paUio  asiganaiaa  It  ia  not  objectionable.  The  qneatioa  it  whether  it  eon  be  adopted^ 
tte  ia.  wbaOar  •nSdeat  oonOdeaoe  still  eiiata  to  make  it  fbatible. 

Amoag  Iba  nngtdar  prapoMlloDa  of  tbe  French  government  it  Ibat  of  M.  Dudero  ta 
■fee  A*  iMKHwa  of  ^  property  into  the  handi  of  the  goremment.  Tbe  miniatar 
MUaAainatitritla  property  of  Franca  aa  foUowa: 

IMaURABLE   nOPtRTT  OF   HtANCI. 

T,000,OMbtilldinga,  worth 3r.0a0.0M,O0O 

Fomltni* .90.000,0110.000 

A^ealtwal  pradnoa S.OOO.OOO.OOO 

Bba^aad  Mttla 3,O»0A0O,ON 

Comnenial  pnqiany  and  meNbvidia* 40.000,000,009 

f.lO4,O08.000.O0an|c 
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Tba  miniitsr  proptMu  to  iodainQir;  imanDoo  compnioa  ud  than  compet  tlw  iiwa- 
nsce  of  all  booiai  aad  fiinulDrfl,  Rod  mike  tbat  m  pradaoe  aod  goods  optioa>1.  Bj 
thii  mvuii  he  eatimatei  tti>t  tbe  date  will  derire  an  inoone  of  f.40,000,000,  fw  whiclt 
lite  Hale  wonid  became  rMponuble  for  ifaat  Tut  amoaiit  of  property.  It  U  obriiNM  tfati 
ttiii  propoaitioa  i*  aimphr  a  ux  apos  all  daaotiptinD*  of  propenj,  on  condftiDii  ifaat  tlia 
Mate  ii  respoiuibla  for  im  loia. 

Id  Harcli  Uat  there  were  945,716,044f.  eommeTcial  billi  diNioDDted  by  the  Pari* 
Bank;  the  amooBl  i*  now  reported  at  IM,<3I.757r.,  from  which  deduct  aa,O00,0no  trcM- 
Dr7  bilk,  and  ibers  retoatDa  fia.aaO.OOOt.  of  commercial  billi  ducoaoted  in  Parii,  a  radoc- 
tioB  ei  fiTa-uitha  nnce  Februarj.  Tba  goTamment  is  gradualij-  ■faanrbbg  all  the  mamm 
of  Uie  Bauk. 

The  teadiog  moD  of  the  frencfa  gorerDment  iiDce  tbe  Bevolation  of  Febroary,  fawre 
very  geoeraily  repudiated  the  idea  of  paper  moaey,  bat  tbe  eiigenciei  of  tbe  State  at* 
■ocb  iia  to  Bake  it  evident  oaall  lidei  thai  lucharaaortmait  become  IneTitabls,  and  per 
hap*  for  the  ialereiti  oF  repubiioaniim  it  nay  be  for  tbe  beat  that  it  •hoaU  be  proiDptlj 
rcaorted  to.  In  the  caM  of  the  French  people  the  pollljoal  difficaity  which  overwbeliDi 
then  ia  of  a  fioancial  cbanoter.  Biece  1830  tbe  lyitem  of  tautioo  ban  becD  conitantly 
beooiai^  more  sppreinve,  until  the  meuu  ef  one  of  tbe  wealthiest  itatai  of  Garope 
■eenad  to  be  ezhaaited  laattemptiag  to.auatain  an  eipenditore  more  profaae  than  that 
of  uy  other  eititing  goreramaat.  Thti  prodigality  of  outlay  bbi  tbe  sole  dependeuce 
of  the  Orleena  dynaaty.  In  achieving  independenceof  monarchism.  tba  leading  good  to 
be  tvaliiecl  waa  relaxaliaD  of  goTernment  eipenie  and  a  diminotton  of  taxes,  which  are 
nBBWwriiy  pudfay  theiDdnitrioaii,  the  ingenioiii,  and  tbe  wealthy.  HwaDoir  compare 
tbe  bodgetaor  paat  yean,  with  that  of  the  Protiaional  GoTemment  for  1848,  we  aball  lee 
how  ttr  the  realiutieD  of  tbia  (Aject  baa  been  attempted.  The  folIowiDg  are  the  aggre- 
galea  of  expema  Ibr  aeteral  yean  >— 

1839ChBrIe*X f.    986,158.831 tieOOl.TTS 

1>4!  Lonia  niltippe 1^180.160.000 S58.780,Dr' 
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The  wbole  expmditnro  of  the  Engliih  goremmeDt  i*  t!5 0,0 00,0 00,  and  of  the  Cuiled 
Stitei  (25,000,000.  Now  then  (be  tint  year  of  the  republic  thowi  au  inoreaae  of  expenae 
ef  30  per  cent.  The  practical  change  eiiita  only  in  tbe  feet  tliat  Loui*  Fhillippe  inp. 
ported  530,000  office  holders,  who  sailaiaed  hit  goiernmetiL  Thoae  men  were  put  on  t 
hii  aMsrted  by  "  the  people."  and  the  aocialisU  of  both  dawec,  CummoDJeta  and  Fonr- 
ieritea,  eleim  that  "  the  people,"  who  are  defined  by  Loais  Blanc  to  be  thoae  whoae  cmly 
neanai*  tabor,  are  entitled  to  gutemment  rapport,  that  ia,  that  the  government  mutfiod 
tbem  employ  if  it  can,  waget  at  any  rate.  Now  it  reaalli  that  550.000  dyoaitic  office 
holdeia  are  diaplaced  for  at  leatt  an  eqnal  nnmber  of  >ocistiat  idler*  dependant  on  the  new 
goremmenl.  The  great  mata  of  the  French  people  who  produce  it*  we^th,  paid  the 
ctBce  holders,  and  were  now  required  to  pay  the  idler*,  at  (50.000,000  more  eipenie, 
becanae-tbe  working  office*  of  the  goTemment  mnat  *lill  be  filled  by  competent  persan*. 
Whit  he*  Fraooe  gained  by  thi*  exchange  t  Clearly  nothing ;  ahe  i*  only  pat  in  tbe  way 
ef  gtining  aomelhing.  Now  the  goTernment  of  Loai*  Phillipe  fell  becauae  the  real  pee. 
pie  of  France  oonld  or  wonld  no  longer  eopport  lo  waateful  and  ootrupl  aa  expeoditiire. 
Tbe  new  goverament  witbout  credit  and  at  a  momeotof  stagnation  of  tiademd  genenl 
'darm  atlempti  to  increaae  the  direct  tazea.  Tbia  b  dearly  not  tbe  mode  by  which  to 
■ake  Bew  insthntioaa  popular.  The  people  saw  the  ueceasity  of  putting  down  the  at- 
tarapr  of  tba  aodaliala  to  pendon  tbe  idler*  and  they  binmpfaed.  Tbey  have  now  the 
gntt  diSoalty  of  the  flnanoe*  u  meeL  Bigid  economy  ia  tbe  first  da^,  bat  thla  ia  not 
praaptly  ptaotieable,  and  paper  money  a*  a  hmou  of  taxaHau  is  probably  the  beat  mode 
ef  aa^yiog  reaoone*.  The  gradual  and  inevitaUe  dep<reo)BtIon  of  tbe  papn  diatHbtUe. 
in  loaa  piettj  equally  among  all  clanea,  and  Ughtena  taxation  on  tbe  Indaitrioua  wbila 
mjlQMt  Vfom  lb*  atala  eredilOT  hi*  propordon  of  the  bardam  of  the  ilate.    Tbe  «] 
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ttDentHt  moaej  of  the  DoiLsd  State*  ia  an  sxample  of  the  lucoMiful  Dteofiqcb  anioilra- 
nsnt  in  timet  of  gr«Bt  Tulional  emergeoc;.  It  carried  the  gnvernmeDt  throagb  a  dtHc 
period  when  direct  laiatiuD,  u  eiempiiSed  in  ihs  lutMaqoeuC  wfaukey  war,  woalil  bave 
baen  falal  to  the  nutioiial  nnioD. 

A  bill  hai  beeo  iiilrudiiced  intu  ibe  French  AiMmblj  tii  famiib  a  paper  earreaej  fat 
France,  in  many  reipects  like  the  free  banking  law  of  New  York,  a*  it  origioBlly  irond. 
The  bill  propoie*  that  the  goTeniment  in  Faria  abniild  iutie,  at  money,  bill*  from  |5  to 
9200,  lo  be  mnde  a  Ugnl  tender  but  inconvertible  inio  gpecie,  upon  niDrtgagei,  ofall  real 
ealaleRtlbree-Gntutbe  value  of  the  property,  eiclutiTeof  mortgage*.  The  luani  to  rnnfor 
Mnoinat  orar  15  yean,  aoJ  to  bear  3^  per  ct.  iiilereit.  Every  5yean  a  new  valualiuD  of 
die  mortgaged  property  lo  be  niadif.  Tbii  ii  in  facta  propotilion  to  turn  the  gorBrntrent 
into  an  immeuM  loan  office  ;  Ibe  bilU  of  wfaicb,  iafued  OD  all  the  real  property  of  France, 
to  be  legal  lender  each  in  the  arroiidiaemeot  uf  the  mortgaged  property.  The  vaJue  of 
raal  property  in  Fisoce  ia  aearlj  at  followi : — 

11,000,000  proprietor* 14,500,000.000 

Hortj^agea,  n^l  af  Dh-eetui  of  DocDsiiw..^ 2,065.000,000 

Balance |a,<35,O00,O0a 

The  Dew  bill  aaihoriie*  to  ihree-fiflbi  thit  amoiint,  nr  9l,46I,P0O,OO0 — a  very  reapecta- 
Ua  aroounf  of  piper  money.  If  ihit  abould  be  carried  iuio  e&ecl  lo  one-teulh  of  iia  ca- 
pacity only.  Franco  would  be  Booded  wilb  paper  miiney,  wbich  would  operate  to  ibe  re- 
pvdiatkii]  of  the  preient  debt  anil  the  discharge  of  all  debt*  upon  real  cttateg — la  ihita; 
Tbe  Director  General  of  DiiinaiDi  atalet  that  eliatiiig  mortgage*  amoDnl  lo  93,000,000,000 
OD  ■  apecie  baiia;  if  tbe  holdera  of  mortgaged  properly  apply  fur  govemmenl  mauey  lo 
tfaia  eiUnl  and  pay  olT  old  mortgage*,  ihey  would  tben  have  sflual  aa  mach  paper  monej 
a*  would  make  all  other  debti  worthleaa.  Thti  pe^er  muiiey  it  ia  propoced  tu  make  • 
Ugal  ttndtr  and  incrnvtrUblt.  Hence  a  moderate  iiiiie  will  aiuk  ii*  value  rapidly.  Tbe 
tame  bill  Batliori*es  the  mongagerto  pay  oET  in  paper  orspRcie  when  be  pleaaat.  Haac« 
lor  a  little  mooey  he  will  loon  clear  hi*  debt  to  the  Stale.  Tha  propoaiiion  is  ooe  fiw 
gBoervl  ipuliation  of  creditor),  public  and  private.  But  >i  the  money  i«  oot  k>  be  iaaued. 
by  tfan  State  for  ita  own  expeniei,  it  will  aid  the  fiDanoes  in  no  cilfaer  way  than  by  facili- 
tulng  tbe  cotlectiau  of  liiea  and  virtually  repodiating  tbe  debt.  The  iutereal  tbe  Stale 
will  draw  from  loaoi  will  be  indeed  a  revenue,  ai  thna:  If  (3,000,000,0091*  loaned  atS^ 
per  cent,  the  State  will  derive  $70,000,000  income,  pnyable  in  ihi*  paper,  wbich  in  luc^ 
a  volume  would  be  of  no  vaine.  A  dsbi-ridden  and  tai-oppre*sed  people  like  llxite  of 
France  muat,  tooner  or  later,  acknowledge  the  utter  bankruptcy,  aocial  and  public,  to 
whioh  tbey  have  been  reduced  by  a  long  sariea  of  bad  govemmeut*,  and  wbich  ia  bet  ia 
the  aonrce  of  all  tbe  evil*  which  now  afflict  them. 

Tbe  new  roiuiitsr,  M.  Goudchani,  on  the  3J  July  almmloned  moat  of  the  obnoiioai 
propoaitioDi  of  bit  predecettor,  and  ibe  couGdence  be  iDtpired  in  conneclioa  with 
Ibe  apparent  atabilily  of  afTairt  aoder  Oen.  Cavnignac  hod  rwlored  conHdenca  to  a  eno- 
Alerable  eileot,  canting  boidqei*  to  revive  EMilh  in  Europe  and  England,  and  improviDg 
tfae  price  of  aecuritia*. 

It  i*  the  cats  that  crop*  jp  to  the  pretenliime  promiie  great  abondaace,  and  at  aeon- 
aequence  pricaa  are  tower.  Hence  all  American  produce  it  iu  Eogland  too  bw  !ac  profit- 
able  aalet,  while  on  the  coutinent  there  is  no  credit  to  commEiud  conaigumenta.  Tbe  ex- 
ternal trade'of  the  country,  iberefure, praiecitt  a  great  cunliatt  to  ibei  uf  IhiE  year.  Tbe 
Import  and  export  of  tbe  port  of  New- York  for  ihe  Eacal  year  ending  Jaae  1848,we(ea» 
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ipriL.  1,1 80.439 a5s.Mg evjMi uii.eoo ik,si0.... 475,314.... a,B3n,7is....i,«M.3M 

ibv..s.ai9.a.M iau.T75 ivasi. a.348.ix» i33.iiiH..i.«sa,7M....s.oB7.*«....i.3n,oai 

l«e...1,fftl,Ka »0,354 Bfl.BW 4I9B,15(» Sg,!.-)!, ..  .Si5,UBe. ..  .4.7I8,4U4....I,I43,4»T 

TMiJ  lX.9ffl.B9a 3S3,U» 1,867,337.. .  ..34,209,735 l,3T3,4g«..AI02,«a6 8a^li,4U_»M>77,SH 

It  M  appaTBDt  rrom  (hii  tabla,  ihat  u  far  ai  thii  port  ii  concerneil,  tbere  U  to  txeett  of 
•iporM  ibit  year  over  tb«  Uat;  aiid  tfakt  fbit  sicsh  b*s  arisen  fmni  tbe  eiportu  ofipacia, 
Ui  u  UDoaul  prcBler  tbn  ibe  diminotioD  wbich  hi>  isken  place  in  Ihe  ciportable  valna 
of  pnxluce.  H»ace  it  iiappareot  Ibat  tbere  can  bn  no  commcrciat  bHiiace  actitally  do* 
ibnad  ;  mon  particularly  wbea  wa  eoniidar  that  tbe  amonnt  of  import!  at  thii  port  ba* 
Ml  bmn,  ■clDatly,  more  iban  ia  tbe  lait  jMr,  u  roUowi ; 

IMPOKTB,  PORT  OP  NEW-TORK   FOR   TBK  FISCAL  TEAR. 

1817.  1848.  Deer^BM.  looreaae. 

Sped.. 8,307  3«(1 1,373,398 T,0:t3.98S 

FnaGnoda 9.083.713 8.103,858 979,857 

DaditUe 65.200,533 83,313,491 17,111^19 


ToUl 83,590,625 91.fl88,705 ,      8.098 

Tbii  ben ■pp«r«atriaaDr $9,098,000  aponfhe  import!,  but  we  believe  tbat  it  batbaen 
lery  generally  tbe  case  tbat  ibe  goodi  hsTe  lieeti  entered  on  foreign  accoaal,  at  rate>  rerf 
ftr  in  adTance  of  what  Ibe;  have  actually  realized  in  the  market.  Thit  Ioh  on  import*- 
lira  ba*  dtminkibed  ibe  anma  to  be  paid  oot  of  tfaa  praceeda  of  produce  aold  abroad.  Tbe 
eipattabaie  alaobeea  of  decliniag  value,  and  bive  aim  to  a  grealer  extent  than  Danal^ 
been  pnrcbaaed  here  on  foreign  account.  Ai  compared  wilb  1846,  Ihe  aggregala  importi 
and  aiporti  bave  beeu  ••  iullowa  : 


...831.375.... 

.8..'!07.3fl0.... 

Frw. 

...11.642.097 

9.033.7  rs 

Dntnble. 
....60,B71.<12.... 
....65.800.533.... 

Total. 
....73.144.884 

....82,590,625 
....91,688,705 

Total. 
....33.B05.9IB 
....48,333.053 

....49,290,637 

Bprcie. 
.2,777.109.... 
...935,841.... 
12,389,890.... 

ElfoRTS. 

....3,853,829.....' 

....8.834,8!8 

....3,891,033 

DomeMic. 
....37.178.017.... 
....43.0SI.3J4.... 
....34,209,735.... 

1B4B... 

Althoagh  the  export)  of  ibe  preient  jear  are  leii  Ihin  for  the  lait,  yet  they  exceed 
••en  tboM  of  domettic  goods  by  ihoae  of  the  lail  year  of  the  dM  tariff  of  1846,  before 
&  peculiar  etate  nf  the  English  bsrveat  gave  inch  an  eitraorditiBTyimputae  to  tbe  burioeMof 
1847.  Tberateaofeicbange!  al  tbe  eloaeoflbabanueaaol  tbe  pait  year,  ware  down narda, 
until  ihe  diacredit  of  Engtiah  uerchaiila  anepl  from  (be  active  capital  of  our  mercbaola 
large  idiiu,  dapeiided  Dpoa  ai  available  for  tbe  diacbarge  of  claima  ol  manDfaclureTa 
there.     There  ia  oalhing  in  ibaae  figure*  to  canae  tmeaiiDeH  now,  ai  to  the  future. 

The  reaulia  of  this  import  table  *bow  that  the  rsvenuB  tarliT  bae  for  the  preient  fiaeaj 
year  given  $3,500,000  more  monsy  than  wa*  pibered  from  tbe  operation  of  ibe  tariff  ol 
134S  in  (he  fiacd  year  1846,  and  $3,000,000  more  tban  wa*  obuinad  for  the  Gaoal  year 
1117,  in  five  month*  of  wbich  tbe  tariff  of  1843  waa  in  opeistion.    It  will  be  obaerrad 
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that  while  the  importalion  of  datiBblaaitialeiU  ibu  ja«r  otat  190,000,000  in  exowiof 
lut  year,  lbs  aggregaie  impor»  are  dimiaiahed  only  ^,UOa,[IOO.  The  low  grtde  of  detie* 
indocad  ntorni  in  ■  dutiable  Bh>ps  of  tbe  pmcesd*  of  tbe  produce  hIJ  abroad,  tfaal  * 
dimiaiibiug  Ihe  receipte  ol  free  goods  and  ipeoie.  This  •mauot  of  duties  received  at  thia 
port  ii  probably  the  tsrgeat  amounl  ersr  Ejefore  gathered  al  say  port  of  lb*  United  btalaa- 
It  is  to  be  ramemberad  ihaE  thia  amoualof  monsy  repreicDts  a  far  larger  amooDt  of  good* 
than  aauat,  inasmuch  bj  ihsy  have  been  purchased  (particularly  ihoat)  impoited  ta  Iha  laat 
three  moniha]  ai  very  low  prices,  iadaced  by  the  peculiar  state  of  affun  abroad.  Tboae 
goods  imporled  last  fall  and  winter  were  idao  to  a  vary  oannJerablti  eileut  seat  here  On 
loralgD  accoaot,  and  were  anlaaUy  paid  for  by  the  United  Stales  at  a  valualioii  much  be- 
low that  let  forth  in  tbe  import  value,  the  diOoroDoe  between  thatiod  the  amooot  of  sales 
oomtitutiog  a  loss  sualaiaed  by  foreiga  merchiDti  and  maButaclareri.  Their  ditpositioii 
to  arad  here  la  sell  vm  much  diminished  in  consequence.  As,  however,  their  conaiglmanta 
slacked  up,  tbe  aventa  in  Earope  offerad  inducameuia  to  oar  mercbauta  to  export  epacie 
for  the  purchase  of  thiise  cheap  goads.  The  aiporUof  speoie  aiaoe  Hareb  have,  from  thb 
port,  amuanted  lo  t5,30l),l>CD.  but  thia  demand  has  now  bJleu  oif  becanae  of  gruwiog 
•CBicilyof  goods  abroad  throagh  non-prodactioD. 

Tbs  diminution  of  trade  added  to  the  immigration  of  capital  has  prodnead  a  demMMl 
for  good  Blocks,  and  the  loana  negotiated  by  the  slate  of  New  Vark  and  the  federal  gov. 
eranent  alldded  to  iu  ourlaal,  have  improved  in  price  under  foreign  pnrchaaea.  Tbe  U.  8- 
8  per  cent  stock  sells  in  Londoa  at96  a  97.  The  great  seourily  and  handsome  dividend* 
payable  on  these  stocki,  is  a  templaiion  to  invest,  independently  of  the  want  of  secoritjr 
whieh  Bttaohes  in  a  greater  or  Ibh  decree  to  Ihealooka  of  other  govern  men  ta — more  par- 
tionlaKy  to  those  of  France.  Tbe  Three  Per  Cents  bad  Ulan  lo  K>,  and  the  Fives  to  63. 
It  will  be  ubserved,  probably  for  lbs  first  linie  in  the  hiitorj  of  nalioni,  a  United  Blataa 
Block  sella  higher  iu  London,  in  opeo  mariiet,  than  that  of  France.  The  Freocih  Threes 
without  the  dividetid  are  45,  eqoal  to  BO  for  ibe  United  States  Siies,  which  sell  at  9A. 
The  fimt  that  the  two  great  hooaes  of  Bothschild  and  Barings  have  beoonte  iataraawd  in 
pushing  sales,  is  a  giumnise  thai  the  market  for  U.  Btsla*  sacaritie*  will  widen.  Wbea 
we  reflect,  bowever,  that  for  every  II.DDO  of  ibis  Slock  sent  abroad,  ^,000  nnat  b«  le- 
tamed,  ii  is  not  prospectively  a  proSiabIa  operatioB,  nwre  particularly  that  tbe  aoOBj 
borrovted  is  prodociug  nothing. 
The  whole  amoual  of  tbe  Uui'^  Slatei  debt  is  as  follows: 

PEBT  OF  THEFEDEIIAL  OOyEBItMETtf. 

Pirabi*.  AmoDiil.  lalarau. 

D'atrtct  of  Colombia 5  1.3  percaot.  1.17  p.  an.  1.0^0,000  00  56.100 

Loaned  April,  1843 6            "          1S6S  ^fCiiSii   Oft  49l).763 

'■     March,  1843 5            "          1BS3  e,60'<.331  35  330.311 

"     July,  1346 ti             -'            18:>6  4.099.149  45  29D.049 

"    Janv.  1847 6            "          IBfi?  13.380.373  00  772.316 

Heiioan  ind.,  1346 5            ■'          1851  303,391  04  15,169 

Bonnty  Loan.  1347 6            "          plea  147.500  00  8.850 

Tr.  Nutesof  1B37 6-          ■•          fundable  167.389  31  10.043 

"         of  1837  fund 6             "           1867  1311.7*8  00  7.733 

IB4S 6            "          fundable  409.660  00  34.76B 

"            184T 6            "                "  13,138.650  00  787.819 

Total, 48,0*18,494  21  3,810.111) 

Loai,June  1843 6  "  1868  16,000,000  00      480  000 

GtBlld  total 64,068,494  61  a.990,U« 

Tbe  tntarast  on  aUlfaaM  slocks  is  payableio  Jan.  and  Jnly,eicepCthat  of  the  Mexican  iiidem- 
tdty,  wbiobiapaklonlbetOlbuf  Aug.and  ofFeb.ineiiiihyeBr.  Tberettlrnoflheanny  vriU 
bring  a  large  amount  of  land  warrants  or  bounty  loans  upon  the  market.  Thus,  nearly  all 
the  soldiers  are  entitled  to  a  warrant  for  160  seres  of  laud,  which,  at  the  mniinam  gov- 
ammeDt  price,  Is  worth  $300.  Oougrps*  authorizes  io  lien  of  this  warrant,  at  the  option 
of  the  olaimant,  a  "bonnly  biaa"  iloek  for  9100,  bearing  0  per  cent.  Interest,  and  redeem- 
■Ub  at  die  pleann  of  ih*  goretiiBetit.    If  die  numberofreumiDg  soldier*  shaaldrcMh 


30.600,  and  they  Bhonld  ill  taka  thu  itock  iailead  of  tha  wamnt,  the  ammiDl  woald  be 
13,000,000 added  to  the  mboyti;  making  167.000,608,  which  will  be  the  uiin  total  ot  the 
naliooal  debt.  The  proceedi  of  the  new  loan  will  probalilj  mare  thin  meat  the  whole 
nlpBiue  of  clama;  ap  the  war  and  pijing  the  93,000,000  down  for  (he  Gnt  ioatalment 
of  the  915,000,000  to  be  paid  to  Meiico.  In  ihe  fumrs  there  i)  to  be  paid  probably  93.' 
50D.OOO  for  elaim*  due  to  our  citnens  by  Heiica,aDd  auamed  by  Ihe  Uaited  Sutei,  To 
tbeae  daimanta  the  war  Js  b  clror  gain,  as  without  warthey  Dcver  would  have  got  their 
Bonej.  There  will  be  iu  fire  yean  1 13,0110,000  more  to  poy  for  final  ■ettlettieot.  Tha 
prmpeot  ia  that  the  debt  will  not  be  increaaeil  b;  theae  payment*.  The  toldien,  hoW' 
-eter,  will  net  take*tock  for  warnnla,  bacauie  the  Intter  are  worth  more.  They  will  now 
bring  frcm  $115  lo9>3*  in  the  market,  while  the  former  will  bring  bat  99B,tmd  the  wia- 
dom  of  (he  goremnMiit  in  aeoding  Ibe  rsgimeati  where  Ibej  belong  nves  the  wamala 
fnnnllepreoialion ;  a*  ihaa :  if  all  the  regiments  were  sent  to  New  OrleUM,  all  the  men 
nrigfalbfl  competled  to  1011  the  warranta  upon  a  ghitted  market,  and  the  price  would  be 
very  small.  As  it  is,  the  wan-anti  fall  upon  all  the  marketi,  and  have  the  beneitta  of  the 
raaoorcea  of  each.  We  now  have  in  the  aboTe  figure*  the  wfaols  amount  of  debt,  and 
tbc  amoDiiU  compare  with  former  datee  as  foHowi: 

AUOVNT  OF  UNITBD  STATU  SBBT. 

March  '41.  March  'IS.  June  '4S. 

(HdDebt $333,636  21 IfS.OSB  08 127.834  6S 

DiMrict  of  Culambia,..  1.440.000  00 1,300,000  00 1.030,000  00 

Trtasary  Notes 5,680.831  40 2.144.779  22 I3,70.'S,e99  35 

Loans, 15,158,932  82 49,314,770  18 


Total 97,454,467  64 17,678,789  62 «4,0fl8,494  Bl 

Tbna  it  appear*  Ike  inet'eeae  of  debt  nndrr  the  present  sdministntiDn  haa  been  $it,- 
trt.tti  59.  Tb  Harohf  184G,  Ihe  amount  of  money  in  the  Trsaanry  was  99,<S9,358, 
from  which  dedaet9l,59S,4fi8  of  debts  paid,  and  there  tenains  9S,133,BSfr,  and  oB  lbs 
Iff  Jane  1u«t  there  remaionl  91,780,471  SO  itHI  in  the  Treasury  auhjaci  la  drafk.showlng 
•  sumeonal  to96,S53.4igtobe  added  to  the  incteaae  of  debt,  making  959,833,118  as  tha 
t«al  aipense  of  the  war,  up  to  and  including  the  eatimates  for  1S49. 

The  recoTsry  of  the  Americao  stales  from  the  condition  of  inaolTeney  to  which  they 
were  reduced  thnragh  the  areraclion  of  paper  money,  is  ■  gratifying  itutance  of  the 
recaperaliTe  energios  of  the  country  and  its  people.  The  slate  of  Indiana  is  nn  Bdinir>- 
ble  example  of  the  muiser  in  which  a  people  may  rise  ont  of  seemingly  hopelea 
inaaeial  difleultles.  Her  debt  wst  near  9101  per  bead  to  every  free  white  male  orar 
N  yeara  vf  age — nearly  eqiial  to  the  Talae  of  a  farm  of  100  acres,  at  goTemment  price. 
For  this  enormon*  debt  they  had  nothing  to  show,  aod  they  hesitated  about  taxing  thelB' 
•ehea  to  pay  their  debt;  bat  ihroagb  Ihe  operation  of  Ihe  inoreaie  of  papulation,  attdio 
the  value  of  properly,  Ibe  burden  is  constantly  becoming  light. 

The  populalion  at  Indiana  in  1830,  was  343,031 ;  in  1840  it  was  6BS,8Bfi,  an  jpcrsaae 
of  100  per  cent,  or  10  per  cenl.  per  annum.  As  the  increase  in  the  Weatern  stale*  for 
each  succeeding  decade  is  in  a  deacanding  ratio,  we  nuy  placs  that  of  the  tO  yean 
•ading  in  IBSD  at  80  per  cent.,  which  woald  giro  a  popolation  of  1,234,978  persona, 
being  an  increase  at  the  r«le  of  eight  per  cent,  per  annam.  Now  it  appears  from  the 
official  slatementa  of  Ihe  Auditor,  that  the  taxable  inhabilaDts  increased  in  1344,  4,274, 
and  die  number  of  aerea  snbject  to  taxation,  558,331.  In  1 847,  the  taxable  inhabitants 
increased  2,tG2.  From  iheae  facts  it  sppean,  that  simply  from  ihe  aomber  of  lax  payer* 
and  extent  of  land  taxed,  the  weight  of  tbe  debt  must  coOKUolly  decrease,  even  although 
the  present  property  of  the  stale  should  not  increaan  in  ralae,  which,  however,  ia  not 
ibe  case.    The  increase  last  year  wM  ■■  follows: — 
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1843.  1R41.  1846.  1S47, 

RMlmtmte 189.048.861 9I^I,9.S8 94.780.220 95.3IO.21t 

Fenooal 15,369.320 21.1158,167 27.869.33* 29,217,820 

Total 104,318,084 115,380,065 123,649,854 f  24, 553,068 

In  additioa  la  tbia  large  inereue,  Ihe  Stale  works  ara  rapid);  becombg  prodncliTa, 
puticniarlj  ibe  Albao;  aod  Vincenaei  Boad,  and  tbe  Wshotfa  and  Erie  Canal.  A  biU  if 
bafore  Congraia  to  grant  800,000  acres  of  Ibe  tiuat  land  in  IndiaoB  for  Ibe  coropletion 
of  Ibat  portioD  of  tbs  Eria  and  Wubaih  Cnniil  wbich  conaecta  with  tba  Widie  Bifar. 
With  tbia  niagntficent  woi^  completed,  and  at  tbe  com  maud  of  1,234,578  inbabilHiiU, 
poaaeaaing  Ihe  fiueat  aoil  ia  lbs  norld,  ibe  required  taiea,  1,100,604,  would  be  but  a 
pa]tr7  aum  for  tbem  to  pay.  Tliii  amount  will,  boweter,  by  ibat  ijnifl,  hare  beeu  greatly 
dimiaiabed  by  tbe  revenuea  of  iha  public  works,  nhicb  last  year  amounted  to  near 
40.000,  and  tbere  ia  every  poaaibility  of  tbeir  awelliug  anfficienlly  to  pay  balf  ibe  intereat. 
Tbe  people  of  Obio  ia  1336,  witb  a  population  of  1,000,000,  and  properly  aiseaaed  at 
t85,812,000,  paid  (965,3 1 0  Micl 

Tba  aueaamenla  for  tbe  laal  (wo  yeara  in  Indiana  bave  been  aa  follovra : — 

1846.  1847. 

State $468,917  95 460,674  77 

Town  auilCoaalry 473.788  82 562.67120 

Delinqaenciea 101,598  01 127,958  47 

Tolal $995,304  78....  1,100,604  44 

With  reaped  to  taxation  io  genoral,  it  ia  a  recognized  piiuciple  thai  ibe  bardan  reata 
Dpoa  a  compound  ratio  of  wealth  and  population  ;  aa,  for  iuatance,  tbe  ludiinn  pnpnla. 
tioD  waa  in  1840,  685,636,  and  amoont  of  taxes  required  for  her  liabilitiea.  say  $685,000, 
or  one  dollar  for  each  inhabitant.  In  1850  tba  popnlaiion  will  bare  doobled,  cooea- 
qnenlly  the  taxea  to  produce  tbe  same  amonnt  will  be  but  50  centa  eacb.  if  now,  b 
1840,  (be  neU  iltcooie  of  the  inhabilanla  ia  put  at  $50  each,  after  paying  Iheir  tax  lhet« 
remaioed  $49  to  each  penoo,'  If  Ibeir  proSis  do  oot  increue  at  all  up  (o  1840,  there 
will  remain  |49  SO  to  each  inbaUcant  after  paying  taxea.  If,  bowerer,  the  diatribolioa 
of  wealth  ihoiild  increase  20  per  cenL  in  the  course  of  ten  yeara,  a  very  low  esliniaM, 
then,  in  1850,  each  iahabilant  would  have  remaiaitig  $59  SO,  after  paying  bia  taiea.  If 
the  QUmber  of  the  infaabitaou  remains  staliocarj,  and  tbe  dittribulion  of  wealth  iucre*- 
aaa,  the  burden  of  Ihe  tax  will  be  diminiabed.  If  tbe  weailh  remains  ataliooaiy,  and  tba 
anmben  increaie.  tbe  aaioe  resnlt  is  produced.  If,  as  is  tbs  ewe  iu  Indiana,  and  other 
Western  atalea,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  both  wealth  and  numbera  iuersaae,  tbe  burdeK 
of  taxation  decreases  in  a  double  ratio.  Herein  oousists  tbe  difiereoce  between  the  debt 
of  a  state  and  of  an  individual. 
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fiOSSIF  OF  THE  lORrH. 

Lrciini  GaUiIKt.— Il  i»  lilUe  dreunl  Ihit  we  have  in 
eilraondiiMry  valoe  may  be  maamred  at  once  bv  Iba  redi 
wbo  haw  produced  ibent — Tiliaa,  Ruben*,  Hurillo,  Raphael.  Tbe  pnlM  beaia  Tasler  and  lbs 
brealk  gmwa  Ibirker  of  ever;  true  wonhipper  of  art  at  burs  mealkin  oT  Itaeae  Hi^  Prints, 
Ibe  diiinily  of  vhoae  ffenioa  bw  Ibrown  orer  Ibe  temple  wbere  ihey  adniinidared  a  radiance 
wfaieh  agea  have  nut  dimmed,  and  ■  halo  which  will  Oil  Ibe  auDl  oT  Ibe  iniliated  Tur  »gn  yet 
IDcomewilb  awe  andiwonder.  Il  ia  not  to  Iheir  technical  ikill  nlone,  prodigioui  ai  it  wai, 
thai  gnch  bDiiiBg«  is  dne,  Dor  !□  (heir  baadicnft  irbich  talenl  inKpir«d  and  Ime  taMe  guided,  but 
n^ia  to  that  rerelation  or  aoul  whidi  in  the  eloquence  and  inteaulr  of  ill  eipreuion  raiaea 
the  mind  oT  the  apnctator  from  tbe  TnateriaJ  wortc  ha  regards  ap  to  apiritual  contrmpla- 
tiooi:  rrom  ■■  natDre  Dp  lo  nature's  Gail."  And  herein  rantiita  the  merit,  ibe  ability,  the  par- 
poae  ot  great  works  of  in.  which  assailing  tbe  senses  msbe  prisoner  of  the  moat  carele**  and 
nilrst  fancy,  and  thus  refine  and  spiritDsllse  tbousands  dead  to  all  other  MfieninginSnenoea. 
Tbe  masses  which  conmine  their  daily  strength  in  hesvy  labor*  seek  recmtion  in  hours  of 
repose,  and  to  (hem  U  surh  motnentf  books  or  discourses  ofTer  do  charm ;  nay,  repel  (hem  by 
Ibrir  dry,  nnlnteresting  and  laborious  delaila.  But  are  theae  masse*  lo  be  given  up ;  sban- 
ilaoed  Id  the  vulgar  snd  debasing  inSuenee  which  In  our  country,  unhappily,  are  the  only  re^ 
soorco  for  the  poor  when  freed  from  (heir  daily  (asks  and  abroad  for  pleasure?  Look  to 
ii.lhilantbropy!  legislate  for  it,  pairiotitm  1  Endeavor  to  provide  from  motives  of  sympathy 
snd  iB(e(y  sucA  smusements  for  our  laboring  poptdaiion  as  will  draw  them  away  from  gross 
and  comiplinf  habits  and  iosplre  them  with  pure  and  elevating  nrpiradon^ 

SaiHt  reflertioaB  ss  theoe  nntmsled  us  as  we  wandered  delighted  around  and  around  the  Zy* 
emm  GaSeiy  abotmding  in  woHis  of  coninmmate  latnt  Our  admirs'iou  and  Jileasure  had 
,  ooly  ihii  drawback,  tba^  i(  was  not  shared  'by  the  tbotwand*  wbo  paaaed  it,  debarred  by  tbe 
■eeesssrf  obstacle  of  the  price  of  sdmisskin  T  Why,  we  ssked  ounelvea  ia  wonder,  does  DM 
nr  moaicipal  government  display  iis  ssgacily  ?  Why  does  no(  one  oTour  great  parties  manifost  a 
politic  interest  in  behalf  of  their  conslituenis,  by  coming  finward  at  oncevrith  apropostlioD  to 
hay  this  rare  colieciion  of  pictures  and  throw  them  open  for  public  enjoyment?  The  shrewder 
gt>venmen(a  of  Europe  have  all  over  (he  Con(inen(,  as  well  aa  in  England,  readily  and  wisely 
sdi^ed  (heae  easy  mesns  lo  conciliate  popular  good-will,  and  have  roted  enormous  tnms  at 
tbe  )nblic  moDey  for  gorgeous  galleries  of  art,  which  the  peop'e  have  moal  cbeerfiilly,  nay 
vriih  acclamation  contributed,  because  they  knew  it  was  something,  si  least,  for  their  own 
benefit  We  repeat  our  surprise  tbat  some  sharp-slgbted  tactician  has  not  selied  this  simple 
diance  of  enhancing  his  reputation  snd  doing  a  really  sensible  thing  by  bringing  forward  a 
propoaitioo  to  buy  the  ifcnii*  GaUtrj,  as  the  niKiIeus  of  a  slsle  gallery  lo  be  permanently 
establi^ed  in  (he  city  of  Mew-Torh.  Nay,  vpe  marvel  that  in  a  city  famous  for  the  tact  and 
deiteritT  of  its  comrasrcial  "  practitioners,"  thai  a  society  of  mcrcbEnls  has  not  ere  this  been 
inned  for  the  purchsse  of  this  coDectioo,  that  New  York  may  thus  ofler  one  solid  claim  the 
more  to  the  coHosily  of  travel  I  en  and  cuslomers.  The  additional  voyagers  that  would  for 
"heaereosonsgive  New-York  a  preference  overall  other  rival  markets,  would,  by  the  profit  of 
ihrae  visits,  p«y  for  a  doien  such  colleclions.  Ve  care  not  what  the  motives  are  which  are 
brought  into  requisition  so  tbe  holy  cause  of  art  is  advanced;  that  is  alt  we  seek;  and  in  ■ 
country  wbere  Dtiltty  is,  happily,  the  pri»vm  vubiU,  we  address  it  in  the  language  of  cioa- 

But  is  this  ecjiection  of  the  old  master*  really  north  our  money?  inquires  the  bargainer  in 
■he  eoBtiouB  qtirit  of  the  mart.  Thai  is  Just  wbat  we  propose  (o  treat  of  In  the  very  few  woidl 
we  deem  necessary  to  add  on  this  point.  To  tho<e  who  are  conversant  with  the  works  of  ike 
great  tnastera  we  have  already  named,  no  proof  of  the  originaliiy  and  beauty  of  their  produc- 
tions in  tbe  Lyenim  GalUry  vAatever  is  wanting  olber  than  I'.e  sigjit  of  them,  tnconleslsble 
evidence  is  ibere  aflbrded  of  those  msstertuuches  which  soar  above  imitation  and  defy  Ibe  rust 
of  time.  Tfaere  are  lew,  however,  who  have  made  Ihese  glorious  paintings  the  subject  of  theii 
■tndtes;  snd  we  are  gtad  for  (be  sake  of  art  to  have  it  In  our  power  to  quote  the  ripened  Jndg- 
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meat  of  Ml  Bnlhorilir  oqunlly  oompetenl  and  reqiealable.  They  hais  been  doliberUely  eiuu- 
ined  bylhe  most  icconipliBhpd  Bmnteurartiw  iDii  amnaiiitHr  who  has  ever  viiited  Ifaia  caao- 
try,  Cnpt.  Payne,  lately  of  ihi>  English  Mrvice,  ind  the  confidence  placed  in  hi*  judgmenl 
bathinFrmnce.Oennaay  and  Italy  by  various  indiridnali  of  the  highest  rank,  who  make  their 
collectiotu. under  his  ^idiDce,  mrranl  nU  in  repofing  the  moet  complete  failh  in  hia  opinions. 
He  guarantee!  in  Ihemoal  absolula  terms  the  ongtnaliiy  of  the  paintings  in  the  Lyceum  Qal- 
lery  ol  Raphael,  Mnrillo,  Titian,  Vanilyt:1[.  Rubeai,  not  only  from  hia  profound  knowledge  of 
Ibe  style  of  Ibsae  maatars,  but  (rum  hi*  inlinwte  scqnaJntMce  with  these  vary  trorka,  irhose 
lualory  and  pievimia  ownerahip  Id  Europe  he  periectly  kaowa.  The  only  matter  ol  aatoniab- 
'■Deat  with  hiiB,  u  il  may  well  be  with  all  olhen,  is  how  il  liappena  that  auch  a  oollectkia, 
which  even  in  limea  ofdiaorder  like  ths  preaeat  to  Europe  would  command  eiotbiluit  prioss, 
attould  h>Te  fbmul  its  way  to  tbii  country  'Diis  mystery  we  conlesii  ounetm  aliagethn 
unable  to  solve;  but  the  entire  respectability  of  its  proprietor  sttisfiea  ua  that  the  meaoa  en- 
ployed  have  been  perfectly  legitimate.  We  nan  only  explain  il  by  conjecturing  thai  scene  aod- 
den  neneasily  hag  oompelled  it*  lormer  owner  to  pari  with  these  rare  geuu  of  art,  sod  it  is 
poasiblo  thai  pride  may  have  induced  him  to  seek  a  aecrel  sale  and  a  foreign  market  Be  lUa 
as  it  may,  we  rejoice  that  lack  a  gallery  has  found  ila  way  in  our  cotinlry  ;  and  the  caly  que* 
lion  nowahould  be  how  il  may  be  dinpoaed  of  io  a  way  to  serve  an,  refine  taate,  aad  promote 
the  public  eiyoyment  We  hope  aincerBlylbat  il  is  not  the  fixed  intention  ot  il*  present  owna 
to  preserve  this  galery  for  Ms  private  use,  and  in  that  case  we  would  urge  il  strenuomly  on 
our  city  councilB  to  lose  no  time  in  ascertaining  its  value,  and  making  il,  a*  we  have  already 
ang^sted,  a  pormaneDt  object  ofaltiaclioii  here.  We  are  the  more  aniioui  and  impalwnt  ou 
lUa  point,  as  We  have  learnt  Ihsc  a  movemenl  ia-oB  loot  lo  remove  it  to  WaahJngtoni  for  we 
have  laldy  been  apprised  on  the  beat  authority  that  a  committee  of  Coagree*.  onnposed  of 
genllemea  of  known  taate  and  public  spirit  have,  ftom  the  repoulton  of  these  painiings  which 
ia  apreading  rapidly  over  Ihe  country,  delennlned  on  the  propriety  of  soggeating  their  pur- 
chase to  Coogreas,  aa  the  nucleus  of  a  National  Gallery  of  Art  Id  be  eatabliahed  at  Waahing- 
ton.  We  are  struck  with  the  extreme  Gtness  of  this  proceeding,  and  doubt' not  that  Congren 
will  deem  il  perfectly  onobiedionable ;  on  the  conlrary,  a  very  popular  measore  to  endorse, 
forita  whole  object  would  be  cleariy  the  gratification  of  our  cjiJEenS  from  all  paiUof  Iba 
Uailed  Stalea  who  are  in  Ihe  liabit  of  visiting  Washington,  and  who  ^roold  gladly  aee  auother 
and  rarer  attnolioo  added  to  the  "  »ighls"  of  the  "  city  of  msgniOoent  diMancea,"  whkb  baa 
really  little  else  beside  lo  attract.  If,  then,  oar  rich  and  public-spirited  commmiily  loae  any 
time  in  seeking  to  retain  Ihia  splendid  oollectioo  of  the  great  Maalen,  wa  ahall  probably  bear 
at  an  eaily  day  of  their  innifer  to  Waabinglon. 


Jn.T  has  passed,  or  rather  It  will  have  passed  ere  these  pages  are  seen  by  our  reailers ;  for 
in  order  that  the  Review  may  reach  them  by  the  Brat  ot  the  monlh,  we  are  obliged,  in  our 
Gossip  with  them,  to  omit  to  notice  matters  which  occur  during  the  last  few  days  of  the  pre- 
ceding month.  This  may  appear  to  some  a  very  needlrss  piece  orinrcnnation:  but  we  assure 
them  thai  great  numbers  or  the  reading  public,  remote  from  oil iet,  consider  Ibat  a  periodical 
publication,  particulariy  a  newspaper  is  doI  only  printed  bat  written  upon  The  very  day  whose 
date  it  bears.  This  is.  of  course,  in  a  great  mesaare  true  with  regard  lo  daily  newspapers  : 
bat  in  respeot  to  the  wVeUiea  no  idea  conld  be  more  mistaken.  The  weekly  paper  bean  Ihe 
date  of  Saturday,  but  it  is  delivered  to  many  ctly  aubscriben  on  Friday,  and  is  alwaya  ready 
Sir  Ihe  mail  on  Thnradaj  morning,  and  is  Iherefbre  necessarily  prepared  for  the  press  on  Ta«>. 
day  or  Wednesday.  Indeed,  many  ofthe  papers  professing  to  be  published  on  Salurday.  ara 
aotuatly  prluled  on  the  previons  Monday.  Thli  Is  hot  the  simple  trath.  although  most,  jf  not 
an  of  theae  papers  contain  notices  of  events,  meetirtgs,  cnnrerts,  dramatic  performances,  and 
the  like.wbichukeplaceon  the Thonday  and  Friday  of  ibeweekol  Iheir  publication.  ''How 
can  this  be  done?"  Exactly  in  Ihe  same  way  as  a  certain  notorious  daily  Journal  in  this  city 
has  repeatedly  paUiriied  notice*  of  perfimrtancea  whidi  did  not  take  place.  "  But  why  is  it 
done'"  BecBoae  of  Ihe  absurd  contempt  bo  common  among  oi  for  anything  which  is  old. 
GvsRlsofaday's  age  added  loa  lilerary  paper  rain  il  for  the  market.  Country  readers  are  etnl- 
nenlly  exaelingon  thte  poinLsud  therefore  il  ia  that  news-agents  demand  Saturday'a  paper  on 
,  Thuraday,  lliat  Ibey  nay  olfer  h  to  their  rastomers  on  the  day  of  its  date ;  and  Ihe  reader,  by 
thia  cimlempt  Ibr  that  which  i*  old,  pnnidea  himself  with  Ibnt  which  is  BOtnally  vonenble, 
"      "  « ilM  pnvJoaa  SalnnlaLjr  ud 
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pi^iv«d  fbv  prew  on  Fridtj  nigbt,  ba  wtntd  not  be  mtdin^  on  flatnrday  ■  paper  printed  «■ 
Ihs  previoua  Monday,  lomlly  doloilin^  hbnwlf  Ibe  while  with  the  idaa  thai  be  bu  a  paper 
freah  frora  the  pre«*.  Bcsido,  he  then  oould  rely  on  what  he  irmd.  i^irfa  now.  if  he  know 
the  way  in  wtiivh  acme  of  Ibeae  waeklirs  an  paUnbed,  he  nnnol.  If,  then,  aomebodr  aboidd 
■dually  "ul  the  North  River  on  file"  during  Ibe  laatfmr  arflva  days  oTanymoDth,  onrraad- 
tn  muat  not  Ihink,  becauae  we  do  Dot  goanp  about  il,  that  we  are  i|nu>rBBl  of  the  fad,  or  that 
•we  deem  lbs  conBdgnlion  of  Mmill  imporlaDce :  but  ralh«r  that  ha*iDg  prepared  oor  lucubra- 
tiODJ,  or  aa  a  travailed  friend  of  oun  has  il,  our  "  lubricatjona,"  before  the  oca>Tmni>a  of  the 
CTenl,  we  did  not  apeak  of  tbat  which  ve  did  not  know:  and  tbieem  thougfa  the  ineeodiarr 
ftave  notice  of  bii  intent  and  publiahed  a  jtrognrnme  of  hi>  proceedings.  Speaking  of  pro- 
grammes, did  any  ooe  wbo  saw  the  renowned  "Olauce  at  New- York,"  oraa  the"  Vbirftf 
eall  it,  ■■  for  short,"  and  ^ariznflniM  "The  Olance,"  hil  to  lan^  when  "SliiaT,"  wiabh^ 
tb«  bill  of  fare  at  Vaoiball,  ask*  for  the  <■  Pragramm«  with  the  winlea  on  It  T" 


July  haa  not  been  without  eventa  of  Inlereat,  even  IcavinK  out  of  coniidcralion  the  leopard 
hDM  and  the  dog  msssscre.  The  Mayor's  idea  oF  abolifihing  the  office  ofdog  killer,  and  leav- 
tag  iu  functions  to  be  ditrharged  by  the  community  at  large,  is  eminently  in  keeping  with  the 
democratic  apiril  of  the  Bge,and  the  event  lia»  shown  how,  even  in  the  motler  of  dog»  privala 
eaterpnae  outstrips  oflicial  duty.  It  only  remeina  Ihal  the  Common  Council  shonld.  ititr  the 
manner  of  the  French  Natiimal  Assembly,  resolve  that  the  "b'hoys,"  the  Anii -Hydrophobic 
GarJi  MoiiU  of  New- York  have  "  deserved  well  of  their  country."  The  one  circumstance 
lo  be  Tegretted  as  connected  wiib  ibis  affair,  is  the  fearful  deprpssion  which  must  inevitably 
like  place  in  the  sauaage  maiket.  \o  one  with  the  statistics  of  recent  canine  slaughter  before 
Ub eye* ooald  ba  ao  foolhardy  as  to  purchase  saungea.  This  re6eclion  brings  lo  mind  the 
horrible  revenge  taken  by  a  wag  upon  a  pork'  seller  who  had  offended  hitn,  and  who  waa 
ftmad  for  the  excellence  of  bis  aaosagee.  Entering  his  shop  on  Salmday  evening,  when  it 
was  qmle  full  of  cualoiners  purchasing  savory  meat  for  the  morrow's  dinner,  the  nithlesa  man 
sppmached  the  nranler,  and  with  a  matter-oT course,  business  like  air.threw  down  a  dead  eat. 
saying, "  That  makes  nineteen.  You're  busy  now,  I'll  call  again  for  the  money,"  and  retired. 
In  Tain  did  the  unhappy  asosage-maker  protest  Ihst  he  wsa  utterly  ignorant  and  Innocent  of 
Ibe  whole  affair.  Thoi^h  lo  protest  was  "  a  very  gendemanlihe  offer"  in  the  time  of  Juliet's 
Mnrsa,  il  was  now  unavailing ;  the  shop  wbr  deserted,  and  ita  keeper  ever  after  mewed  at  by 
aH  the  ragiged  urchiiu  of  the  neigbborbood. 


One  event  is  always  nire  to  tisppen  in  July— ifaat  is,  the  celebration  of  the  Kstinn's  Birth- 
day,  and  we  believe  that  never  helbre  bss  it  been  more  generally  or  more  joyfully  comraemo- 
med  than  on  this  oecssion.  He  brilliant  success  of  our  brave  an4  magnanimous  amy  in 
Heiieo  was  a  great  snd  nnwonied  stimulos  to  rejcucing  upon  the  recurrence  of  the  day  which 
more  iban  all  olfaera  hringa  to  mind  the  victorioiis  struggles  of  oiv  first  anntea.  Our  continued 
pnaperity  during  the  past  year  left  no  sad  memories  lo  dampen  oar  joy;  and  the  sad  and  por- 
iratous  state  of  all  oiher  portions  of  the  clviliied  world.  While  it  awskens  onr  aympelhy, 
tnde  not  a  liille  to  quicken  onr  ardent  thankfnlnesa  for  the  reasonable  liberty,  Ihe  sound  con- 
Aitntinn,  and  the  wisely  planned  institutions  bequeathed  to  us  by  o«r  great  forefathers  of  the 
kst  cealory.  Bat  do  not  be  alarmed  reader;  we  have  no  inleni  to  serve  up  lo  yon  i  dish  ot 
palrintiam  and  glory  irpcm  the  strength  of  Ihe  Fourth  of  July.  We  ibnll  stop  short  oflhe  atsrs 
sod  stripes  and  the  heroes  of  10;  we  shall  only  eipress  oar  entire  concurrence  in  Ihe  opinion 
of  the  gentlemen — said  lo  beve  been  somewhat  insnne—who,  beinff  called  opon  for  n  senti- 
ment npor  a  4th  of  July  dinner,  rose  and  gave  : — "  The  way  to  eelebmle  Independence  day  is 
to  go  to  ibe  tavern  and  hare  aomething  and  make  a  noise."  This  gentleman,  as  we  said,  is 
tbou^'hl  somewhat  in^ne:  batcouM  a  ten  colamn  speech  express  more  coinplelely  tbe  man- 
aer  in  which  most  reasonsbte  people  tbink  it  proper  to  occupy  Ihemselves  on  Ibe  National  An- 
■ivrnary?  That  nojae  must  be  made  by  aomn  one,  all  acknowledge;  and  though  one  portion 
of  the  commanity  goeaont  of  town  to  gel  rid  of  the  noise  which  nnother  portion  comes  in  town 
or  stays  in  town  lo  make,  yet,  were  these  last  to  keep  away  or  remain  quiet,  the  flrsl  would 
"  have  somelbii^  and  make  a  ooise"  to  some  purpose.  And  this  going  out  of  1on«  to  gel  rid 
cf  Ihe  noise  is  very  oAn  bat  a  poor  pretence.  Few  rvaidences  are  to  situated  that  the  hi- 
Aaie*  cannot  pass  tbe  4lk  in  peifeal  quiet  if  Ikey  wiU  but  keep  bi  tbe  house.   Bat  they  wilt 
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not.    Hejoicing,  aight-uein;,  and  noiie  oiakiDf,  u  well  is  "bBTinKi 

giau? ;  KDd  tbe  dniret  of  little  John,  James,  and  Mary  to  ^  and  gee  ibe  4th  oT  Jnly  are  pro- 

Dounced  resaoDBblt;,  and  orcotiree  papa  mual  gt>  aioti^. 

Ve  Melt  noticad  thai  the  4lli,  fifty  ;eara  agDiWU  just  nabeantirul  and  as  rod  an  it  wan  this 
year,  tbe  ihermometer  itamliDg  all  day  a(  (he  somewhat  remarkable  number  tventj/iix. 
Some  idea  of  the  outward  afaow  of  the  4th,  half  a  century  aiace,  maybe  obtained  from  the  fnet 
that  in  thii  city  but  three  hundred  Iroopa  paraded  on  that  day,  and  aa  gtK>d  s  coDcepiioo  oTlhe 
Spirit  which  aniniated  some  of  them,  from  Ihs  atory  told  by  an  eye-wilaeu,  that  a  company  <if 
these  troops  went,  alter  pxrade,  oni  of  town  lo  Rutger's  fields,  where  Clinton  streel  now  it, 
for  the  purpose  of  exerciaing.  While  there,  one  irf"  the  company  had  the  hardihood  10  say 
something  derogatory  to  tbe  cbnracler  of  Gen.  Washington:  upon  hearing  which,  another 
trooper,  uamed  MinsI'IBi.d — afterwords  Col.  ManifielD — thrashed  him  soundly  on  the  spot. 

The  pasi  ■1th  wai  remarkably  Tree  from  accidents,  though  these  have  been  dimiuiihing  of 

liable  to  be  so  numerous,  Ihst  the  yonnger  surgeons  and  older  students  allachcd  aa  Bsststanls 
to  the  Hospital  remained  in  the  building  from  the  night  of  the  3d  uatit  the  moming  of  the  Sth, 
and  a  messenger  was  in  readiness  to  call  upon  the  attnniling  surgeon  at  any  hour;  capital 
operations  having  TreijueDlly  been  required  oo  the  instant  and  at  midnight.  The  only  accideal 
of  consequence  of  which  we  hesrd  thia  year,  waa  the  double  fracture  of  the  tbigb  of  Johm 
IniAN,  Jr.,  the  oldest  son  of  the  great  HinnT  InMAtt,  from  whom  he  inherited  IslenlS  which 
promise  to  mike  him  perhaps  aa  eminent  as  bia  father.  He  vas  a  haid  student,  and  So  griev- 
ous an  accidant  may  seriously  retard  his  advani'emeDL 


It  was  fitting  that  oar  brave  re^menU  and  the  bodira  of  some  of  their  gallant  officer*  thouM 
relDm  lo  ns  si  Ihis  time  of  national  feativity ;  but  it  is  not  fitting  that  the  indomitaUe  courage 

and  generous  rorbearaDreoflberiifmersbonld  remain  so  utterly  unrewarded, unackuvwladged 
IS  they  are.  Tbe  poor  fellows  have  returned  winneia  of  bloody,  hard-fongbt  fields,  and  the 
captors  of  rich  and  well-defended  cities ;  but,  unlike  the  soldiery  of  any  utbsr  nation  or  age. 
they  have  returned  unenriched  from,  battle  and  siege,  for  (heir  much  talked  of  "revelling  in 
the  Halls  of  the  Dfonteiumu"  consisted  in  being  called  toparadq  at  day  break  without  break- 
fitat.  after  having  been  on  guard  all  night  without  nipper.  Not  only  sO;  but  they  a»  in  actual 
need  of  iha  comforts  and  uecoasaries  of  life,  many  of  them  with  broken  constitutions  or  muti- 
lated limbs,  and  yet  nothing  is  done  for  them,  and  very  little  talk  ia  there  of  drang  anything. 
Shame!  ^ame  I  But  we  hope  and  believe  that  this  is  bat  temporary  apathy,  and  that  before 
our  next  gossipping  they  will  be  both  honored  and  <:ared  for. 

Mr.  Secret  iry  Murct  however  has  already  begun  to  care  for  them,  or  about  them,  and  in  ■ 
manner  which  will  prove  little  acceptable.  Aa  our  readers  know,  a  lai^  number  of  the  pri- 
Tttea,  and  tbe  oAcers  almost  nniversally,  have  relumed  either  with  their  beard  grown,  but 
neatly  (rimmed,  or  with  the  Euglisb  whisker  and  moustache,  thus  looking  more  like  men  and 
soldiers  than  when  they  went  to  tbe  war.  The  tnoat  gallant  Geld  offlrera,ihe  oldest  and  ablest 
generals,  wore  these  marks  of  manhood,  and  now,  when  ihey  have  juat  returned,  "  tired  of 
war's  alarms,"  aeeking  comfort  and  qniet,  they  are  attacked  by  the  head  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment in  the  tenderest  point.  Mr.  Maict  has  ordered  Ihem  lo  cut  oit'their  moustaches.  We 
expect  to  hear  next  that  the  chief  ol  the  Public  Land  O Alee  has  issued  an  order  to  the  deer  on 
the  public  domain  that  all  the  stags  ahall  cut  otf  their  boms,  aiul  (hat  Mr.  Mayor  Haveheieb 
has  sent  a  very  peremptory  request  to  Messrs.  Raynohii  it  Wat.sH,  of  the  Menagerie,  that 
their  lion's  manes  may  bo  shaved  close  every  morning.  The  prejudice  sgainal  the  beard, 
given  by  nature  ns  the  peculiar  oruament,  and  one  of  tbe  chief  outward  visible  distinctive 
ngns  of  tbe  male  "  hnnuin,"  is  one  of  the  mo*t  nnieasonable  nnd  unaccountable  we  ever  heard 
of,  snd  aa  a  matter  of  course  is  violent  and  virulent  in  direct  proportion  to  its  want  of  founda- 
tion. What  is  most  strange  in  it  is.  that  the  prejudice  is  strongest— ur  lather  baa  been,  for  it 
is  very  fast  disappearing— aiainst  the  moustache,  the  first  aign  of  manhood  whii;b  appear*. 
The  du'of  reasons  esAigncd  for  Ibii  dislike  are,  that  moustsehes  are  a  foreign  oppeadege,  and 
that  a  bran)  has  a  barbarous  appearance.  Absurd  reasons,  and  as  untrue  aaabsunL  We  take 
the  style  of  our  dress,  our  eqnipagea,  our  fumiluro,  our  amnaementa,  and  even  our  oliquetle 
of  society  from  the  French,  and  our  coats,  bonneta,  carriBges  and  sofas  migbt  be  equally  well 
attacked  as  foreign.  Bui  if  Ihnie  hair  hating  patrtola  will  but  look  at  (he  portraits  of  our  Po- 
litan,  Uuguenol,  and  Cavalier  forefathers,  they  will  find  iheir  facea  well  provided  with  the 
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mtiilT  baud-  uid  in  thowi  who  are  shiTeil  it  ill,  Ibey  will  Bod  tbn  the  momtadie  )s  trft.  As 
lo  tbe  bubarUoi  of  brardijil  bi>  only  been  (mosg  nvages  ani)  wmi  bsrfaariuis  Ihalthe  ruMom 
of  remonng  \he  beard  hu  obtained  any  pMiijBnenoB,  They  biiTe  pliKl[«J  out,  bnrni  off",  or 
cDl  iway  ibeir  beanls  rroin  lime  immetRomil ;  bul  (he  polisbed  Qretk*  ind  RomBnii,  !be  [lat- 
nsi  of  Italy's  brigbteal  dsys  in  *rU,  ami*  snd  lileramre,  (be  Spaniard*  Ibe  Uennang,  tbe 
Pwncb,  lod  oar  anrcilral  Engliih,  from  their  rice  down  to  and  pan  their  ga!deu  tge,  bave  oU 
■om  bearda.  Shaved  boes  only  made  Ibeir  appearance  with  oiber  nniGcial,  mereirieioai. 
■>d  ridiculous  fasbioas  introdtKcd  in  tbe  conrptcourlsoTLoaiiXIVolbe  HegencVi  atRl  Louis 
XV.  of  Fnnea.  As  foou  **  France  had  pwged  beivelfof  bar  loaibtomene**  by  Ibe  borrora  oT 
brr  reTohnioD)  these  faaliiona  began  to  disappear  and  bearda  to  renime  Ibeir  places.  One 
Hher  obteci™  ■■  broug'bl  afloat  beard*  with  b  oomiiinMkm  of  senouaneas  and  fun  which 
makes  H  •eon  perfectly  orerwhelming;  and  ■  }oke  based  upon  il  ia  always  snre  lo  *el  Ibe  pit 
of  a  theatre  in  conTnlnoDS  of  laughter ;  il  is  tbal  ibey  make  a  maa  look  like  a  monkey  or  K 
|»t.  UnloTlnnately  fur  ibii,  it  a  one  of  the  chief  distinctiona  between  the  man  and  the  mon- 
key, that  the  nun  haa  a  beard  and  the  monkey  ha*  none.  The  monkey  is  Well  proriiied  with 
hair  OD  every  part  of  hi*  body  and  limbs,  but  Natnre,  sf^rently  con»doin  of  the  fearful  simt- 
luity  between  men  and  monkeys,  has  left  Ihe  latter  with  amoolbfbceai  yet  men  of  tale  year« 
DBgrateAilly  remove  their  distinctive  mark,  and  teem  determined  to  prove  the  truth  of  Lord 
MwiBODDo'a  opinion,  thai  ihey  are  bat  monkeys  with  their  tsila  worn  olT  As  to  the  poor 
goal,  fool  as  be  is  thooghl,  be  baa  sense  enough  to  leave  hi*  face  as  nature  made  ii,  and  not  to 
•rek  lo  improve  upon  her.  As  to  the  dandyisin  of  a  beard,  which  eicTrSces  more  to  ftshion, 
be  wbo  )eta  his  beard  grow  as  nature  has  made  it,  or  he  who,  merely  because  other  people  do 
the  Pante,  daily  spends  and  loses  half  an  hour  of  pain  and  veiation  in  aoiping  and  scraping  hi* 
fcce  that  he  may  make  il  nnlik  ■  anything  ever  created?  forthe  face  of  a  shaved  man  is  neither 
that  of  man,  woman,  or  child,  as  nature  made  Ibem.  Truly  ladies  who  wish  lo  do  ao,  may 
worship  Iheir  husbands  withoul  any  violation  of  tbe  second  commnnriment,  for  Ibey  cer- 
tainly do  not  bear  Tkeneea  to  anything  in  the  heavens  above,  the  earth  beneaih.  or  Ibe  waters 
under  Ibe  earth ;  saving  always  a  tailless  monkey,  if  such  a  thing  there  b«.  This  reminds  u« 
of  tbe  leply  of  a  young  bearded  man  to  a  senior,  shaved  to  the  eyelids,  who  asked  him.  with 
some  a^K-nty,  why  he  wore  all  that  hair  on  bis  fiice :  ■'  I  did  not  put  it  there,  sir,  and  until 
one  whom  i  think  wiser  Ihan  He  who  did,  advises  me  to  cut  it  off,  I  shall  lei  il  remain."  The 
otberdid  not  attempt  lo  answer  tbe  argument.  It  is  old  bllier  ChiUO si,  if  we  remember 
■li^u,  who  aaya, 

"  Withonen  beardo  a  manoe  lokes  lyk  a  foole." 
(Jnibrmily  [s  nrged  OS  a  good  reason  for  the  sncrilice  of  tb«  mouslscbe  by  Ibe  Mridiery.  'A 
good  reason  in  good  aoolb :  Why  does  not  the  War  Depsrlmrnt  decree  Ibat  all  under  its  or- 
ders shall  have  Ihe  same  hair,  complexion,  and  Doses  of  the  same  length  and  color?  Would 
it  Do(  be  highly  proper  Ifaat  the  latter  organ  should  be  in  all  cases  cut  down  to  [he  rrgulstion 
•caulsrd?  orbeller,  perluipB,for  fear  ofsccidenlSithat  ii  should  be  removed  ah ogelber.  litis 
wonid  atisins  smoolhneu  of  countennnce  and  uniriirmily  or  appearance  which  wouM  be  per- 
fectly startling ;  one  almost  rimlling  the  equality  advocated  in  oue  of  Ibe  new  dubs  of  Paria, 
cstihlithcd  by  PolicAiHilU—ia  English,  PHiidi — who.  aseending  the  tribune  on  the  evening 
of  the  formation  of  the  club,  demanded  with  great  vehemence  that  "  hereafter  all  eiiiiena 
sball  be  of  tbe  same  aga  aw!  the  same  sex." 

Poor  France!  her  misguided  mob,  in  Iheir  strife  fijT  eqiuality,  Ibrgel  liberty  and  fralemity. 
We  were  too  ready  with  our  congntulalions  on  the  establishment  of  a  republic;  at  leasl  WB 
inighi  bave  delayed  our  official  greetinga  until  there  was  some  slabilily  to  Aimish  the  subject 
of  congtatulaiion.  The  recent  insurreclion  and  dielalorship  puis  our  dilef  legislative  body, 
Cmptn.  whicb  was  so  ready  to  send  congratulsliona  tii  Pi>ris,  in  rather  an  unpleassnt  poai- 
liou,  and  it  mint  heartily  wish  ihat  it  had  liatened  ro  ihe  deprecating  voice  of  Ibat  salute  slales- 
maa,  JohnC.  Cilhouk,  whose  democracy  is  undoubted,  when  he  begged  ihet  Ihere  might  be  . 
m  lints  delay  in  ibe  profTf-rof  Imtemel  sympelhy,  nnlil  wo  knew  whelhai  any  government  WH 
eatabliahed,  and  what  kind  of  s  govemmeni  it  was. 

Uns  of  the  most  horrible  features  of  Ihe  tale  iuanrrerlioa  is  the  brutal  conduct  of  tbe  women 
eoaowtt^  wilh  it  So  it  will  ever  be  with  woman  when  she  unscxes  bpnelf;  she  attains  a 
p<t<b  of  FraehT  ■»!  bmlality  which  msn  canool  evt-n  emulate.  So  il  was  in  the  rcvululion  of 
17S3;  tb*  deedBaTtbejwiuanfai  of  that  day  make  tbe  bonon  of  Ihe  guillotine  •eemtiiftng. 
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Of  die  Iwo  tromeii  who  al  llri*  ipMin«olioik  maimled  the  banieadei  uid  led  on  the  and).  bMI 
were  youDgi  and  cue  wa>  binuliful  uid  Utti^fuUv  dre«Md.  Tbii  lOBket  her  Kti  uid  bar  (if* 
nem  yel  more  diendful ;  to  much  does  bauity,  combined  with  ferninine  tMlei  uid  (ha  giacei 
of  th«  toilel,  eolial  our  aympMhiei,  even  commud  out  reqieot.  Poor  wdowd!  Ibsy  pnAably 
.   had  DCTer  heard  ibax, 

"Whiillio  girla  BDd  crowia  beni 
Newer  cornea  lo  no  good  enda." 
TIms  it  oae  of  tba  old  promfai  which  alwayi  wa>  ■od  alwira  will  be  ti*a. 

The  weather  condDued  m  cold  end  wel  until  the  laller  part  of  July,  thai  many  more  ihiB 
hsubI  of  Iboae  who  are  able  to  leave  town.  remuDcd ;  but  while  we  are  writing,  the  weatlier 
ii  to  boll  and  be*  such  so  air  of  determinalian  about  it,  that  all  who  can, will  fly  to  the  couetry 
or  to  watering  placea,  if  it  be  but  for  a  abort  time.  Indeed)  tM  weailter  ta  wch  that  we  wodU 
call  it  "  dog  days,"  bet  the  canine  slaughter  predudea  the  uae  of  luch  a  phrace.  Thii  )'ear  a^ 
least  it  in  not  line  ihat  "  every  dog  mual  have  his  day."  Bat  whether  the  annnnera  be  warn 
or  cool,  every  one  should  Jeare  town  during  aome  few  day*,  if  not  in  search  of  <bmU— why 
should  we  not  aaycoollh  as  well  Bawaimlhl^nBearoh  of  a  change  of  air,  which  is  abaolntetf 
necussary  to  the  well  being  or  every  man.  The  health  of  everyone,  ibe  taboKng  man  orUie 
studiouB,  will  auSl'rifheneglectthis,  no  matter  how  prudent  bia  life  or  how  regular  hia  exer' 
dse.  He  will  find  lassitude  enervaliog  his  nuad  sod  enchainiDg  hia  body.  Both  body  and 
Boul  seem  Id  need  the  fillip  adminiatered  by  a  complete  cbaage  of  air,  water  and  soeaa  It  is 
a  fact  ascertained  by  obaervalion  on  the  lower  clHMea  ia  LoDdaoi  that  marriagva  betweaa 
apparently  bestihy  persons,  who  ihemaetve*,  and  whose  ancestors  for  two  generatioiw  hav* 
not  leA  the  city,  are  invariably  childless. 

People  ia  general  need  the  invigoratioa  of  Ibe  country  an  raDdi  as  poeta  are  auppoaed  to, 
and  do ;  though  there  caenot  be  a  greater  mistake  than  lo  suppose  that  poeta  write  deoarip- 
lions  of  rural  scenery  while  tbey  are  ruslicsling.  lliey  receive  impreasioiis  tfaere  lo  whiiA 
they  afierwardi  recur;  but  we  feel  well  assured  that  nine  out  of  lea  pastoral  pooDS  were 
written  in  the  city ;— that  is,  save  WoacawoRTH's,  «d»  q^ieara  to  have  «iiled  himsajf  to 
Rydal  to  write  poetry  from  a  aenie  of  duty.  The  efTect  of  Ihii  ccmpulaion  i>  visible  in  maay 
or  his  pocnu.  But  even  he  acknowlvilges  that  iiiral  scenery  lesds  the  poet  to  tbe  contmipla- 
tion  of  what  he  has  observed  of  men  in  ciiiea.  How  elae  can  be  eipleinod  bis  UmsT — we 
quote  fnm  memory  and  may  not  be  exact : — 

'■  One  impnJse  from  a  vernal  wood 

May  leach  yoa  more  of  man, 
Of  moral  evil  and  of  good, 
Tbao  alJ  the  sages  can." 
No;  poets,  tike  all  other  mortals,  iro  into  tbe  country  to  walk,  ride,  hunt,  ftsb,  and  balbe. 
ladeed,  wa  are  not  qnile  sure  but  Ibat  poeta  in  general  would  liko  to  take  even  their  lalt  balh- 
iag  in  a  house ;  to  have  a  little  sea  bmight  up  to  their  room  in  a  tub,  iastesd  of  plunging  into 
great,  black  Waves  widi  foaming  crests.    Aprapoe  of  bathing;  we  ai«  quite  sure  that  our  read- 
«n  Iwve  not  beard  of  the  manner  in  which  a  very  proper  Con oecticut  lady— unmarried,  as  afl 
Tery  proper  Conaecticut  ladies  sbould  be — got  out  ol  a  *'  predicament"  in  speaking  of  her  (rip 
10  Newport,    flbe  said  that  ^e  "  was  afraid  of  the  water,  and  naed  to  aland  very  close  to  the 
shore  ;  bat  one  day  there  came  a  big  breaker  which  she  cmld  not  get  away  trom,  and  so  alie 
Waa  obliged  to — lo — "  she  stumbled  and  atammered,  it  was  impoaaible  to  be  guilly  of  the  im- 
propriety  of  eayJag"  lodock  henetf  all  over,"  and  ao  she  said  ■■  to— to— immerse  her  whole 


T^  alternate  rala  and  heat  have  caused  the  theatres  which  are  open  to  he  thialy  attended. 
The  Bowery  Theatre  is  an  CKception  to  this.  Here  HAKiTiTun  has  beea  drawing  CTowd«4 
houses  in  the  Naiad  ^ueen,  and  a  moat  substantial  naiad  she  is.     '    , 

At  the  Broadway  Theatre  the  very  clever  Mai)Pi,itsiaa  hare.bpen  soraewhal  sooceasfail  is 
qnte  of  llie  season.  Hans,  and  Madame  HoaTt.A[SiK  are  well  matched  in  petaoa,  OEpesaaioa 
mid  style ;  they  even  have,  either  by  nature  or  from  practice  together,  a  sinking  mmilaritj  of 
moveiiient.  They  are  remaricably  strong  and  sgile,  botii  having  a  capad^  fin  the  moai  aa- 
loniahing  Mm  itJ5ri»,  and  this  they  pal  to  coDtional  propf.  In  apdgbtlineaa  and  sbaBdoo  th«f 
brr*  had  but  one  fnpeoor  among  the  daaoera  who  have  vjaiied  mh  aad  llMngk-  not  rt- 
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railnble  lor  grace  the;  are  not  deflcient  in  it.  Madame'a  (rwrqi  oriimb  ii  normotis,  contid- 
eringber  BXIremel]' pstite  figurs:  whro  ahe  emera  >he  tskei  btlf  the  slige  al  a  bound,  and 
Ihc  qnk-fcaeai  of  her  movcmmlt  i>  ■1ma«i  bewildering,  Mona.  HairrLAisiE  seenis  lo  ua  mare 
Aniahed  Ihin  Madame  and  lo  tack  Kmie  ftulia  which  she  haa,  HiapuH  are  finer  and  laLen 
wi\)i  more  certainly.  In  bia  alartling  leapa  he,  in  mid  air,  throw*  hiiiu«ll*  into  new  and  gracfl- 
hil  Bltiludea,  and  npon  touching  the  atage  recovera  hia  Srtt  poailion  wilb  preciNon  aod  eaw. 
Esdccd,  BO  great  end  solong  conlinued  are  hia  leaps  Ihal  he  aecma,  Anlaeua-tike,  to  arqiiire 
arw  alrettfth  when  he  touehea  the  earth.  In  the  midat  of  the  mott  bewildering  evolutiooa  he 
iiuya  bimaetfoD  the  inalaol  end  aland*  Eied,  firmlf,  unwavering  and  nopanling.  But  we  con- 
feaa  thai  we  have  a  thoroogfa  contempt  for  the  daneing  of  meq.  While  engaged  fn  It  IbeT 
•rem  ullerly  oul  of  place.  In  ftol  ■  man  gaina  nothing  in  grace  by  dancing.  If  be  walk  well 
beia  u  gmceftil  aa  he  can  be.  more  gncefhl  llian  anything  else  can  be;  where**  woman 
hiTiog  tbe  centre  of  gravily  of  the  body  relatively  higher  and  ihe  feet  comparalivety  Hnatleri 
thin  in  nWB,  is<ib)lg<edlo  away  Ihe  figure  Irain  tide  lo  aide  to  beep  Ihe  centre  within  the  base, 
and  thiM  berwalk  acquirea  Ihat  ondnlating  motion  which  ia  ao  atlraclive,  and  whirb  is  height- 
oed  and  developed  in  the  dance,  Tbe  dancing  of  the  Movflaisirs  is  aluigetber  warning  in 
•entiment  and  ibdr  pantomime  very  ineipreasivs.  But  Ibe  paUomirae  of  M.  Bantboi^imin, 
ibeiibatlMmaUer,  it  ao  piquant  with  meaning,  that  htempuna  to  believe  that  tbe  old  Roroan 
mime  woold  have  won  his  wager  vrhen  be  otTered  to  bel  with  the  great  orator  that  be  could 
eiprem  a  paaaion  more  effectirely  with  gesture!  than  Ibe  other  wilb  vrorda. 

At  Nib  i.o's,  charming  Rosa  Telbih  baa  been  more  oharmtng  ihui  ever,  always  saving  whan 
ihe  ha*  appeared  in  The  Widow's  Vicliia,  which  invariably  makes  a  victim  of  every  On*  witb- 
in  hearing.  The  L^BiUHa — vrould  it  not  be  belter  grammar  to  aay  Lshmik? — have  to 
pleaard  what  audience*  they  have  bad  thai  we  wondt^  they  have  not  hid  larger.  Adeuubi 
LnufiiN  haa  petbaps  the  prettiest  £gure  ever  aeen  on  our  atage,  and  young  as  she  is,  ranks 
next  lo  B1.UIGT  a*  a  danaeuse  of  talent  When  ahe  ha*  Ibe  year*  and  pnotioe  of  Mad.  Mott- 
TLuaiB  ahe  will  take  high  rank  in  Ibe  ballet. 

Tbe  mnaical  people  who  have  remained  in  town  bare  had  a  novel  pleasure  in  Ibe  perfonn- 
ance*  of  H.  and  Had.  d'Hur  Ljibobdi,  who  have  appeared  al  Niblo's  in  scenes  fniin  French 
Optra*.  They  are  bolh  artists  of  scknowledged  merit  abroad,  Madame  particularly,  M.  La- 
lOBDi  appeared  in  Ibe  principal  acenas  from  La  Jaivt  and  GvillmUM  Ttil,  giving  ua  French- 
nagio  music  in  tbe  mosl  ambitiona  French-tragic  style;  He  is  in  person,  manner,  style,  and 
even  dress,  a  copy  of  l>ttPB.tz.  Hia  vnce  ia  a  high  tenor,  of  ibal  bard,  throaty  quality,  so 
coBUnoo  10  Ibe  French  lyrio  stage.  His  Style  and  method  ere  both  of  the  very  best  French 
school— by  do  meaoa  the  best  school— and  hia  declamation  at  limes  very  appropriate  and  mov- 
iiig.  Tbe  great  drawbadc  lo  his  aiicceas  ia  the  evident  labor  with  which  he  ainga,  his  Ugb 
notessppeerlo  be  painfiilly  wrung  from  hi*  tbroaL 

Hidame  Labobde,  though  not  a  beauliful  woman,  cultivates  alt  ere  she  has  ullerad  a  nola. 
Glosiy  black  bair  tiBlefully  arranged,  brilliant  brown  eye*  under  perfect  comnwnd,  an  ex- 
presave  mooth,  an  arch  unile  and  a  channing  toilette,  enable  her  to  do  thia.  Her  %me  is 
phwip  10  a  degree.  She  Alls  to  repletion  her  ample  boddicc,  in  lad  quite  runs  il  aver.  She 
ii  mne  ibaa  iwenly-flve,  not  thirty,  and  her  voice  is  fresh,  full,  clear,  sympathetic,  and  flexi- 
ble beyond  Ihat  of  aay  other  prima  donna  who  has  visited  us  save  Ciirn-DAMOiBiv  and  Mad- 
Bue  Bishop.  Indeed,  abe  is  Madame  Bishop  with  a  voice  of  more  Iborough  training.  Her 
vncaiiiation  is  marvelloDsly  easy;  tbe  accentuation,  and  light  and  shade  with  which  ahe  marka 
berjfariiHri  and  scale  passages  ahow  an  eiquiaite  taate,  and  lung  and  judicious  practioe.  Her 
Ulity  tempts  her  aametime*  to  do  admirably  vrell  that  which  bad  better  be  leA  altogether 
Mdone,  in  qrite  of  the  spplanae  it  avrakens.  We  are  glad  lo  hear  Ihet  the  Labohsbs  are  en- 
Pfti  by  Hr.  HAJOLin  br  the  Park  lleBlrei  where  we  are  also  to  have  the  new  tragic  alar 
<(  the  Bnfliab  Maca  and  IlMnuuwr,  wko  if  asailBg  orer  taera  with  his  fkouly  lo  reside. 
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<rr  ATCD  PIOFI.E,  including  m  Tour  in  Norway  Uid  Swedra :  By  John  S. 
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towards  her  European  fronlier,  form  a  cortain  bf  bind  waich  all  is  diirk  and  larribln.  The 
work  or  Hr  Mniu^ll  ii  *  miMt  welcome  publication  at  mcb  a  Jnnnure.  It  by  hr  exceeds 
Ihitl  or  llie  Gemiau  traveller  Kohl  in  nailer  thut  will  inlerest  the  American.  It  i*  Brapfaic  in 
description,  and  take*  a  clear,  prai-tical  view  of  men  aail  ihiogs.  and  the  resder  risea  rrom  iu 
psruaal  with  the  coDviction  (hat  much  hu  been  added  to  his  slock  of  information. 

SomiSHi  at  thi  Pbotk^ve  P(n,iCT.  Tranalatedfrom  tfaeFrenrfaoTP.Bialiat.  Wilh  an 
tatroduclion  by  Francis  Lieher,  LL  D.,  Professor  in  South  Carolina  College,  Editor  of  the 
Encyclopedia  AmeHcaua,  ice,  iK.    llroo.    Q.  P.  Fmnam,  15S  Broadway. 

injly  and  clearly  enunciated  in  this  adtnirabia 

Their  Inilh  has  at  last  peniHraled  into  ibe  gloom  of  Prance,  whose  m'so- 
reble,  ignorant,  and  starving  people  atTunl  an  apt  illusi  ration  of  the  nnmliigated  evils  (hat  6a^ 
fnitn  a  '  patemHl  Koverament "  wilh  its  protective  Iheorie*.  M,  Bastial  has  done  much  ' 
ex'end  the  repulilicdn  princiole  of  free  Trade  in  France,  and  his  work  should  be  in  the  ban 
of  all.  He  truly  says  tlial  "  when  men  have  not  made  themwlvrs  ftmiliar  with  the  principles 
free  iraJe,  Ibe  aopfa  sms  of  pnieotiaa  contiaually  recor  noder  otie  form  or  another." 

Edbkea  :  A  PsosK  PoKM,  Or  the  Physical  and  MelaiAyaical  ITiiivflrse.    By  Edrar  A.  Po^ 

Esq.     Handsomely  prinlrd,  12mo  ,  cloth.    7S  els.    G-.  F.  Fulaam. 

Mr.  Poeii  too  well  and  favorably  known,  not  only  to  the  r«Mling  public  of  Ibis  country  bin 
of  England  to  make  an  ealended  nolice  of  hia  peculiar  excellencfl  at  all  necesary  here.  The 
work  now  p'iblisbed  by  Mr,  Putnam  will  doublleas  be  readily  aoughl,  as  well  by  the  admiraim 
of  Hr.  Foe  as  by  ihe  public  ai  hirje. 

A:(  Ai.FBABSTicAi.  InDEi  to  sub'ccls  treated  in  Revtewa  and  other  Periodicals,  to  which  Bo 
jndeiea  havbeenpaUlahed.  Prepared  for  the  library  of  the  Srnthers  in  Unity,  Yalo  Col- 
lage.   New-York:  Oeo.  P.  Pntnam,  late  Wiley  &  Futoun,  155  Broadway. 


The  above  worka  are  elemnlly  got  up  by  the  enterprising  publisher.  Mr.  George  P.  Putnani, 
long  favufablv  known  to  the  literary  world  ns  one  of  ihc  firm  of  Wiley  dc  i»utnBm,  now  of  155 
SroadwHV,  New  Vork.  Mr.  Putnam  nnnouuces  to  the  public  n  new,  uni  orm,  and  complete 
adition  of  the  wiirkii  of  Wisliington  Irving,  reviaed  and  enlai^ud  by  the  author,  in  twelve  ele- 
gant diiodecimo  volumes. 

The  Gni  volume  of  the  Series  will  be  The  Sketch  Book,  cotmileta  in  one  volume,  which 
will  be  reaily  on  lb'!  fisrl  diy  of  Seplember.  Knickerbiicker'a  History  of  New- York,  with 
nvisions  anil  copioin  additions,  will  be  published  un  the  Ist  oi  Ocl^ber. 

The  Iu.dstbatid  Pketch  Bno^— In  October  will  be  poblished  The  Skntch  Book,  br 
Washington  Irvint.  One  volume  square  i>clavo.  illustrated  with  a  series  of  highlv  finisbed 
EugT-ivinga  on  wtwd.  Trflm  desiunx  by  Darley  and  otheri,  enffri>'cd  in  the  best  style  by  Cliikis, 
Herrick,  Sec.  'Ibis  edition  will  be  pnnieJ  on  paper  of  the  finest  qnalilv,  similsr  in  aiie  and 
■  ■   "    ■    ^  ■    "  ■■     ■   ■    ■  (ended  that  the'  illuitrations  sball  bo 

cotinlry,  and  that  thumtv' 
hui'a  repulNlioo.     It  will  I 
gant  anil  appmpriiite  v'tt  biiok  fur  all  seasons. 

The  new  wurk<  ol  mx.  Irvinf[  nru  also  announced  as  nsarty  mdv.     Mr.  Palnan 
memoes  his  nuw  niurae  al  the  lop  of  American  (ir  we  do  not  say  Gngtisb)  lileralure,  and  his 
OBteriirise  will  doubtless  be  appreciated  by  the  public 
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Among  Ifae  siugalar  SDomaliea  in  the  workiag  of  oui  tjatatn  of  gorera- 
neol,  that  present  tbemselves  to  those  who  observe  the  practice  while  con- 
(emptating  the  theoT;,  the  modo  of  governing  the  colonies  in  G«rtainif  the 
moatglariHg.  Our  whole  syatem  and  the  geniua  of  our  inatitutiona,  are  baaed 
OD  the  principle  of  self- government,  in  the  atates-rlghl  rule  of  coobUuc- 
tHMk  Yet,  in  relation  to  the  territoriee,  or  more  properly  speaking,  the  col- 
oDiBsof  the  coudtrj,  the  practice  is  one  of  the  grossest  deqmtism.  There 
ia  ao  country  in  Europe  where  the  people  at  this  momeiU  do  not  enjoy  as 
petent  an  inSuence  in  their  governments  as  do  the  free-born  citizens  of  the 
Uoited  States  located  upon  the  public  domains.  Accordingly,  as  similar  re- 
lulls  flow  from  like  causes,  while  all  countries  of  £urope  are  cmvulsed 
by  tbe  efforts  of  the  people  to  enhance  the  influence  of  the  popular  voice  in 
tl)e  goverRmeats,  creating  strife  frum  the  efibria  of  the  rulera  to  thwart  the 
popular  wishes,  the  most  daageroua  political  combination  in  this  country  de- 
peoda  entirely  upon  the  contentions  of  distant  parties  as  to  what  local  laws 
aliill  be  forced  upon  a  remote  people.  From  this  assumption  of  power  by 
cwting  antfaoriltes,  and  the  attempting  to  do  through  officers  depending 
upon  ceolral  patronage,  that  which  should.  Se  lell  entirely  to  the  pt^ular  vrin  ■ 
of  the  localities,  to  be  executed  by  officers  elected  by  tbe  peo(Je  amoBg 
wbom  tbe  duties  are  to  be  performed,  flow  almost  all  the  evils  that 
^ve  attended  our  pdilical  history  thus  far.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  the  Constitution  contemplated  the  universality  of  self-governmeDt  upon 
this  continent,  a*  well  amoDg  the  people  in  the  stales  as  among  thoee  who 
■hodid  inhabit  territories.  Xooordingly  that  instrument  gave  to  Congress  no 
power  to  legislate  for  territories.  In  article  IV,  section  3,  Congress  has 
power  ''to  dispoee  of  aitd  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting 
the  Urritoritt  or  otAtr  properties  belonging  to  the  United  States."  This 
power  is  clear,  and  involves  no  legislative  rights  i  it  applies  simply  to  the  right 
to  aarvey.  erect  lead  offices,  fix  prioea  and  terms  of  sale  of  the  mere  Isfid 
■e  "pti^erty,"  witboot  any  reference  to  the  government  of  the  people  who 
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are  to  bu;  it.  It  has  been  contended.  howcTer,  b;  the  faclioD  acceding  from 
(he  Democratic  party,  that  the  peciple  o(  the  territories  are  tbe  "  property  " 
of  the  Union,  and  to  be  goTerned  bj  "  rules  "  under  this  clause.  While 
contending  for  the  rights  of  bhcks,  tbe  free  soil  men  utterly  deo;  the  rights 
of  whites  in  those  localities  to  construct  theirown  local  laws. 

In  relation  to  legislation  the  8th  section  of  Article  1.  grants  "  the  power 
of  excludive  legislation  in  all  cases  "  over  all  places  (or  territories)  acquired 
for  public  purposes  by  cession  of  particular  slates.  This  power,  as  in  the 
case  of  doclc-yards  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  is  exercised  ;  but  it  doe* 
not  appear  thnt  the  Constitution  contemplated,  in  any  respect,  the  despotic 
power  which  is  now  exercised  with  almost  unquestioned  sway  over  the  pec^ 
pie  inhnbiting  territories.  On  the  other  hand,  the  express  grant  of  legisla- 
tive  power  over  places  ceded  for  public  purposes,  implies  the  non-existenco 
of  that  power  in  respect  of  territories  generajly.  It  Is  to  be  remarked  that 
where  unlimited  and  despotic  power  exists,  two  interests  are  concerned. 
let.  There  are  the  oppressed  people  submitting  to  laws,  in  the  formatiiHi  of 
which  they  have  had  little  or  no  vo.ice,  and  obeying  ajwwer  emanating  from 
*■  source  over  which  tliey  have  no  control.  3d.  There  are  the  dlicials  ap- 
pointed and  paid  by  that  power  and  the  dependants  on  their  palronnge.  In 
thecBseof  new  territories,  the  disadvantages  of  foreign  laws,  and  the  presence 
of  executive  officers  appointed  by  the  central  government  have  been  submit- 
ted to,  because  it  has  generally  been  the  esse  that  >  few  emigrants,  occupy- 
ing  land  erected  into  a  te^itory,  have  had  the  advantage  of  drawing  from 
Ihe  federal  treasury  the  means  of  paying  the  legislature,  white  grants  of 
money  for  territorial  government,  and  the  salaries  of  the  officers  appointed 
by  the  federal  government  expended  among  them,  have  been  a  source  of 
profit'to  the  territory  at  large,  as  well  as  of  emolument  to  the  imroediaM 
holders  of  the  offices.  The  law  lately  passed  in  relation  to  tbe  Oregon  ter- 
ritory, affords  an  apt  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  tbe  public  puree 
has  been  called  oa  to  enrich  new  territories,  at  the  expense  of  tlio  tax  pay- 
ers of  the  old  states,  through  the  medium  of  executive  patronage ;  and  the 
colonizing  of  tracts  of  new  land  has  more  than  once  been  but  s  means  of 
deriving  patronage  from  tbe  federal  governmenL  In  the  CMe  of  Oregon,  ■ 
number  of  hardy  and  enterprising  men  left  the  old  Mates,  crossed  the  moun- 
tains,  and,  braving  every  danger,  descended  into  the  valley  of  the  Wil- 
lamette to  erect  their  future  hitmes.  These  meu,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  en- 
countered those  perils  and  hardships  in  the  view  to  better  their  worldly  con- 
dition. They  left  the  old  states,  v/here  they  tinjoyed  the  right  of  self-gov- 
ernment, and  where  they  were  liable  to  tbo  expenses  of  the  execution  of  laws  of 
their  own  making,  but  did  not  therefore  forfeit  the  right  of  franchise.  In  a 
few  years  the  numbers  of  the  new  settlers  reached  soma  8000,  as  muiy  aa 
fiirm  the  population  of  many  thriving  towns  in  the  old  states,  which  govern 
themselves  by  their  own  local  laws,  Insteadof  governing  tbeinsetves  in  the 
•une  manner  as  they  would  have  done  had  they  remained  at  home,  they  call 
npon  the  federal  government  to  give  them  laws,  and  this  is  done  in  the  man- 
ner described  in  the  act  before  ns  ;  but  the  right  to  do  it  may  well  be  ques- 
tiooed.  This  provides  that  the  governor  shall  caose  a  census  to  be  ta^en, 
the  territory  divided  into  districts,  and  tie  apportionment  of  represen- 
tatives made  equally.  From  all  these  districts  there  shall  be  twenty-six 
representatives,  elected  by  popular  vote,  to  constitute  the  House,  and  thir- 
teen members  to  constitute  a  Council.  These  thirty-nine  members  are  to 
•oceive93  per  day  each  during  a  session,  and  93  for  every  twenty  miles  of 
travel  to  and  from  their  homes  to  the  place  of  meeting.  Their  salaries  tsd 
mileage  (o  be  paid  by  thejedertd  geetrnnient.  Presiding  over  these  two 
houses,  is  a  governor  appointed  b;  the  President  of  the  United  Btaies,  to  ta- 
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«ei*e  from  ibefeileTiI  treasuTyt  1,600  per  unum  ugorsmi>r,  and  $1,500  u 
nperintendent  of  Indian  AiTairs.  The  judiciary  is  to  consist  of  three 
judges,  drawing  Sl,800  each  per  innum  trom  the  federkl  treasury.  There  is 
to  te  a  Becretary  at  91,800  per  annum,  a  delegate  to  the  natinnaJ  Congress 
■t  f  S.OO  per  dny  and  mileage,  say  together  93,500  per  annum.  There  isto* 
be  tl.DOO  per  annum  placed  at  (he  control  of  the  governor  for  contingent  ei- 
pensea  of  the  territory.  These  suras  make  together  near  934,000  to  be 
paid  from  the  federaJ  treasury  tu  the  6,000  colonials  in  Oregon,  being  about 
tl5  per  head  a!  a  family.  In  addition  to  this,  as  an  "  out-ht,"  220,000  is 
granted  for  a  seat  of  government,  (5,000  for  a  library,  and  910,000  for  pre*' 
enta  to  Indian  tribes  and  to  defray  expenaea  of  news  to  Waahiogton  ;  to 
geiber  969,000,  or  about  f  37,60  each  head  of  a  family  is  to  be  paid  irom 
(he  federal  treasury  to  the  Oregon  emigranU  for  the  first  year,  and  934,000 
per  aanam  annually  thereat\er.  But  they  may  increase  the  number  of  the 
territorial  members  beyond  tbirty-nine,  which  will  increase  the  amount  lo 
be  paid  by  the  citisens  of  the  old  atslea. 

By  irhat  right  doea  Congress  expend  the  public  money  collected  by  taxa- 
tion from  old  alatea,  in  thus  granting  honnlies  for  the  settlement  of  new 
lands,  for  this  mode  of  organizingierrilories  is  nothing  morel  The  govern- 
ment has  not  received  a  dollar  from  Oregon  lands,  and  it  grants  what  ia 
equal  to  the  proceeds  of  50,000  acres  for  the  first  year,  and  30,000  acres 
per  annum  thereafier.  This  is  realty  what  is  meant  by  giving  a  govetomeiit 
lo  Oregon,  viz.  to  enrich  the  colony  at  the  expense  of  the  old  slates.  The 
same  system  has  always  been  pursued  in  roklion  to  the  territories,  and  it 
has  been  one  of  unmixed  evil.  The  persons  appointed  to  fill  the  higher 
effices  have  in  many  cases  been  intriguing  and  corrupt  polilicians,  who 
have  carried  into  the  new  territories  their  experience  of,  and  taste  for  those 
corrupt  praclicea,  by  which  the  federal  treasury  has  been  hut  the  means  of 
fetvarding  the  most  unscrupulous  partizanahip.  The  demoralizing  conse- 
quence of  this  monarchical  form  oif  government  fi>T  a  young  community  is 
bat  little  relieved  by  the  fact,  that'  the  local  legislature  elected  by 
ibe  people  can  pass  laws  subject  lo  the  approval  of  Congress.  If  the  legia- 
latare  of  a  state  has  sufficient  sense  lo  pasa  local  laws,  why  may  not  that  of 
a  territory  1  There  have  been  examples  in  our  republican  lerritories  at 
various  limes,  when  the  sole  and  eiilire  power,  legislative,  judicial  and  exe- 
cutive, vested  in  one  man,  forming  a  despotism  as  absolute  as  that  of  the 
Czar.  The  power  claimed  by  Congress  over  the  territories  ia  entirely  abso- 
hile,  and  haa  been  frequently  exercised  to  the  making  void  laws  passed  by 
die  legislature  elected  by  the  people  and  signed  by  the  governor,  as  in  the 
case  of  Florida,  as  an  instance.  In  1822  the  legislature  of  that  lerritory 
passed  a  law  authorizing  the  governor  to  borrow  95,000  on  the  faith  of  the 
territory.  This  was,  by  act  of  Congress  in  March,  1822,  declared  null  and 
void,  aa  was  also  a  law  establishing  county  courts.  The  right  of  the  petv 
pie  in  territories  to  govern  themselves  in  any  way,  without  the  direct  sanc- 
tion and  interference  of  Congress,  has  asarcely  been  asaerted  at  all;  and  con- 
sequently, without  any  powers  derivable  from  the  conatitution  in  relation  to 
the  malter,  Congress  has  been  in  the  habitual  exercise  of  a  power  in  rela- 
tion to  our  colonies,  more  oppressive  than  that  of  Great  Britain  towards 
faer  dependencies;  and  it  has  become  a  familiar  expresaion  that  Congress 
*' confers  "  upon  the  )>eop!e  of  the  territory  the  r^kt  to  elect  members  of 
assembly,  as  if  the  right  of  the  popnlar  government  wasdependent  upon  a  law. 
JodgeM'Lean,  asan  instance,  in  a  letter  relating  to  the  Buffalo  Convention, 
remarks  : 

"  Reatiag  upon  die  principles  of  the  constitntion,  aa  they  have  been  }adiciallj 
aetded,  tbe  free  aiates,  by  modDratioo,  vigilance  and  firmneaa,  may  prevent  IM 
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""" extenHion  of  tUverj  to  the  free  territorj'  lately  nntiexed.     Withcrat  the  innclion  of 

)rw,  sldTHry  can  no  more  exist  in  a  territory  tliHD  a  tnan  eao  brealba  wittMQt  air. 
Slaves  are  not  property  where  they  are  not  made  bo  by  the  inunicipai  law.  The 
legUlftture  of  a  terriloty  can  exereue  no  jmner  uAtcA  it  not  amferred mitbyactaf 
•  CongTui." 

If  it  is  wrong  for  a  people  ihcmaelfes  to  submit  to  the  Murpatioti  of  a  go- 
Ternraent.  it  is  equally  wrong  for  them  to  attempt  to  domineeT  over  snotber 
people.  Theprinciple  of  self-government  can  in  no  ^»y  be  riolaled  withnat 
injuring  as  well  the  oppressor  as  the  oppressed.  It  ia  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
the  only  occasion  on  which  serious  difiicnitiea  now  spring  np  between  par- 
ties threatening  the  stability  of  the  Union,  have  been  baaed  solely  upon 
this  local  legislation  for  disttmt  people,  or  what  may  be  called,  the  iia];»erial 
legislation  of  Congress.  The  strife  is  between  parties  uninterested  as  to 
what  local  lavss  they  shall  pass  for  othe^  people  without  asking  their  assent  If 
the  right  of  those  people  to  miike  their  own  taws  was  recoijnised,  all  difficulty 
would  cesst;.  All  parties  in  the  Union  agree  that  the  institution  of  slaveiy 
depends  upon  local  law,  and  that  the  people  of  the  several  localities  in  the 
states  have  alone  the  right  to  make  tbone  local  laws ;  and  yet,  ss'sooti  as  a 
purely  municipa)  matter  presents  itaelf  in  the  territories,  parties  to  the 
federal  Union  begin  to  qnarrel  aa  to  what  local  laws  tlicy  shall  make  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Congress  for  the  people  in  the  new  locality.  TbtM 
Mr.  Webster,  in  a  late  ^>eech,  states  the  matter  as  follows: 

■'  The  Soutbem  itajtes  have  pecaliar  lawa,  ami  by  those  lawa  there  ia  property 
in  slaves.  Thii  ia  purely  local.  The  real  msHoiDg  then,  of  Soathern  gentleman. 
in  making  this  (lomplaint  is.  that  they  cannot  go  inlo  the  lerrilmui  of  Iht  United 
S(ata,  parrying  mik  ihem  Ihtir  own  pecvliar  herd  law — a  law  which  creates 
property  in  persons.  This,  according  to  their  own  etatetoeot,  is  si)  the  ground  of 
complaint  they  have.  Now  here,  I  think,  gentlemen  ara  unjust  toward  us.  How 
unjust  they  are  others  will  judge — generations  that  will  come  after  hs  will  jiidg«. 
It  will  not  be  cooteoded  that  Ihjg  sort  of  pertonal  tlavery  exittt  by  general  Uew.  Jt 
eruft  o»iy  by  heal  low,  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  the  validity  of  Ste  local  lau>  yhere 
it  is  estabhikedi  bUl  il  ii,  after  all,  noAing  Mil  local  iato.  it  is  Duthing  mare. 
And  wbci'orer  that  local  law  dues  noc  extend,  property  in  pefsons  does  not  exist. 
Wei!,  sir,  what  is  now  the  demand  on  the  part  of  our  Soutiiero  friends  ?  They 
say.  '  Wt  vnll  carry  our  local  laws  wilk  ua  wherever  we  go.  We  iTuitl  that  0»i- 
greis  dote  us  injuitice  unless  it  eslablishts  in  the  territory  into  which  we  wiA  to  go, 
OUT  own  local  lauts.'  Tbis  demand  I,  for  one.  resist,  and  shall  resist.  It  gi>e8  upon 
the  idea  that  there  Is  an  ioequality,  nnleas  persons  undfr  this  local  law,  and  holJ- 
iog  property  by  nDthority  of  that  taw,  can  leo  iato  new  territory  and  thsre  estab- 
lish that  local  law,  to  the  eictosion  of  other  laws." 

If  a  majority  of  the  people  in  the  new  territories  choose  to  institute  those 
local  laws,  why  should  they  not?  On  what  grounds  can  the  right  of  the 
people  of  a  new  territory  be  denied  the  right  common  to  ajj  other  people  on 
the  continent  of  making  their  own  local  lawsl  To  assert  that  they  cannot, 
is  to  assert  that  ibey  are  as  much  slares  as  the  blacks  held  in  bondage; 
and  yet  this  despotic  power  is  that  claimed  for  Congress  in  its  relation  to 
new  territories.  While  members  exerted  ibemaelvea  to  prerent  the  in- 
sertion of  a  principle  in  relation  to  bUck  slaves  in  the  Oregon  bill,  the/ 
passed  tlie  fullowing  in  relation  to  the  while  inhabitants  of  that  country  : 

"AU  the  laws  passed  by  the  legiabtiTe  asaemUy,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
grass  of  the  itatM,  and  if  ditapproved,  shall  be  nuli  and  void." 

This  13  not  an  idte  form,  inasmuch  as  we  have  seen  Coagrees,  on  more 
than  on  one  occasion,  step  in,  and,  with  ahsoluie power,  annul  th«  will  of 
the  whole  people,  as  expressed  in  a  law  passed  by  their  delegates.  Such 
pennns  are  slaves  themselves.    What  is  claimed  for  the  people  of  the 
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territories,  is  tbe  right  to  malce  their  own  lam  irrMpeotive  of  Congress, 
ted  ibis  Mr.  Van  Buren,  in  one  of  his  recent  apologies  for  his  apostacy, 
calls  BD  "  absurd  pretension,"  as  fuliowe  ; 

"  It  is  Fartber  contended,  that  ilave*  an  to  fiir  to  ba  ref^rded  as  propert]'',  as  to 
■uthorize  their  owner*  La  carrj  them  into  any  of  the  territories,  aotl  to  hn)d  theiD 
(here,  nottrilhstaDdiag  aaj  ant  which  Congress  mnj  pau  upon  the  snbJRct.  If 
Cougress  have  the  cooatitutioDa)  power  to  prohilt^t  slavorj  io  the  territories,  its 
kwi  piece  the  sobject  on  the  aatae  footing  there  as  the  state  laws  do  in  the  Gtatet. 
Ai  mil,  IherefoTt,  might  the  liavebolder  conUnd  that  }it  ea*  bring  kit  tlavei  into 
a  ifflfe  which  prohibiti  itavery.  at  that  ht  catt  bring  ihem  into  terriloria  tckere  tlavt' 

rt  prohibited  by  Congreti.     If  his  stare  runi  awnf,  and  enters  one  of  the  non- 
Bboiding  states,  he  does  not  thereby  become  iree,  but  ahnll  be  delivered  up 
RpM  the  claim  of  the  person  entitled  to  bis  services.     But  this  is  not  in  cooaa- 

riDce  of  the  racognitian  of  the  rijchi  of  propartj  in  such  person,  notwiihstaoding 
state  laws,  but  in  virtue  of  au  express  article  of  the constitatioD,  which  consti- 
tiitfi  one  of  its  compromises  upon  the  subject  of  slavery.  Thia  view  of  the  matter 
WH  placed  in  a  clear  light  in  the  recent  debates,  by  one  of  the  i^dtit  and  tnoU 
HilingviMhed  manben  y  Ihe  Senate,  when  he  insisted  thnt  the  ctnim,  on  the  part 
«f  die  slavefaolders,  thoagh  nominally  to  remove  their  property,  was,  io  reality,  to 
trtosport  their  laws  into  the  territories.  One  hiu,  Iherefore,  only  to  imagirte  a  Ur- 
liltni  i^onrmed  by  the  variant  and  wnfieling  law  of  llurty  independent  sialet,  U> 
e/prtctale  IJu  abtttrdily  of  the  preltntwit." 

We  ibns  find  Mr.  Van  Buren  endorsing  Mr.  Daniel  Webster's  views  in 
oppoeition  to  the  right  of  the  people  lo  make  their  own  laws ;  Bad  when 
n  reflect  how  recentljr  Mr.  Webster,  in  his  argument  tiefore  the  United 
Slacea  Supreme  Court  on  the  Rhode  Island  question,  opposed  popular 
i^hts,  we  become  aware  of  tbe  great  revolution  which  Mr.  Van  Buren's 
ideas  bare  undergone  in  a  short  time. 

These  iDcongroitiea  exhibit  the  difficulty  of  making  former  democratic 
profeaaiona  aquare  with  present  federal-iat  affinities.  The  people  of  tbe 
averal  atatas  have,  in  tbe  exercise  of  their  aovereignty,  made  laws  in  re- 
lation to  slavery,  irrespective  of  the  constituttun,  and  these  laws  have 
snsnated  from  the  voice  of  the  majority.  The  people  of  territories  have 
the  same  inherent  right  to  pass  municipal  laws  for  their  owd  governmeut 
—a  right  which  baa,  however,  been  violated  by  tbe  uaurpaiions  of  Con- 
gress. Mr.  Van  Buren's  present  federnlist  affinities  induce  him  to  regard 
the  right  to  make  laws  as  coming  down  from  rulers,  rather  than  coming 
up  from  the  people.  Iowa,  as  an  instance,  was  last  year  a  territory  in- 
habited by  people  from  ''  thirty  independent  states" — this  year  she  is  a 
slate,  with  her  own  lawa.  Mr,  Van  Buren  tbiaka  it  would  have  been  an 
"  absurd  pretension"  for  these  people  to  have  bad  iheir  own  local  lawa 
Ustyear.  Wherein  tbe  removal  of  Congressional  usurpation  makes  it 
less  absurd  this  year  is  not  bo  apparent ;  probably  sfaould  "  circumstances 
again  change,"  Hr.  Van  Buren  is  prepared  to  show  that  it  is  an  "  absurd 
pretension"  tor  any  people  to  make  their  own  lawa.  To  say  that  the  peo- 
pie  of  territories  have  no  rights  because  tbey  have  never  been  allowed  to 
exercise  them,  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  tbe  age,  which  is 
one  of  popular  progress,  and  not  as  the  secedera  from  the  democratia 
party  would  have  us  believe,  of  consolidated  central  power  over  tbe  local 
laws  of  communities. 

Up  to  this  moment,  no  parties  except  the  ultra  abolitionists,  contend 
that  the  southern  states  have  not  a  rignt  to  hold  slaves.  We  have,  how- 
ever, conclusive  evidence  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  bis  followers  are  pro- 
pared  to  take  that  ground,  the  moment  that  their  personal  interests  or 
malevuienre  will  acemineiy  be  promoted  by  avowing  it.  This  proof  baa 
been  afforded  in  tbe  last  leUer  ^  Hr.  Van  Buren,  in  r^ation  to  alsvery  is 
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the  IKatrict  of  Columbia.  The  following  extracts  are  from  bis  inaagntaf 
message,  from  his  Ut'rca  letter  in  June,  and  bis  letter  accepting  tbe  Buf- 
falo nomination  of  the  whigs  and  ultra  aboliti 


IitavgHToi.  Utica  Later,  JmieW,l6i&  .lugiwr  33;  1948. 

"PeroeiyiDg.beforemj'elee-  "  ThU  is  not  k  oew  opinion  "I  miol  not,  however,  be 

lion,  the  deep  inleresl  Ihu  Eub-  on  my  part,  nor  the  first  occa-  ivideMood.  eilBer  bjr  what  t 

ject  was  beginning  to  excite,  sion  on  which   it   has   been  now  say,  or  by  what  was  Mud 

I  then  declared  that,  il  Ihe  de-  avowed.  Whilst  the  cendldale  in  my  letter  to  the  New  TchV 

slreofthoseof  my-counlrymen  of  my  friends  for  the  Preai-  delegation  el  Utica,  aa  repeal- 

wlio  were    favorable    to  my  dency,  1  distinctlv  announced  ing    tbe    declaration    thai    I 

election  was  gratified,    I  must  my  opinion    in  fsvor  of  the  would,  if  elected,  wiihbold  my 

go  into  the  Praidmtiai  chair  power  of  Congreaa  to  abolish  approval   from  a  bill  lijr  Ihe 

tikt  infimblt  and  HnoHapro-  slevi^ry  in  the  Dtatrict  of  Co-  abolilioD  of  slavery  in  the  Dia- 

niiitig  opponsiu  of  tofy  at-  lumbia.   although  I  waa,  far  Irict.    I  amid  not  fu»  giwt 

ltnipt,iM  the  part  of  Coagri't,  riojoru  Kkieh  veri  tAtn,  and  am/  mcA   asiiiranen,  far  (A* 

to  ahoiuh  tlaiKry  m  the  Dis-  art  tnU   aatiifaaory   to    mj/  reatfm,  that  lAf  eirtKn    ' 

trict  of  Colwn^ta,  agsiuti  the  raind,  vtry  dieidaUy  itppoxd  iy  ahirh  iht  jiuitian 

wishes    or    ibe    slaveholding  to  itt  loireiit  there,"  sarrezaidid   are    widely    and 

stales;  and  also  with  adeter-  male rially  different  from  what 

minilion  equally  decided,  to  they  were  when  the  declara- 

resist  the  slightest  talerlerence  tion  was  made;  and  because, 

with  it  in  the  stales  where  it  upon  a  pujlionifKrpnUnuy. 

The  itnudicious  may  smile  at  tbe  unbluBhing  profligacy  bere  apparent; 
but  the  democrat  and  tbe  patriot  cannot  but  grieve  that  this  man  has,  by 


:,  once  had  charge  of  the  destinies  of  the  country.  "Upon 
question  of  expediency,  circumstances  moat  control" — ^principles,  patrioU 
iam,  honor,  even  common  honesty,  weigh  as  nothing ;  "  expediency," 
even  in  a  matter  of  nstional  existence,  is  tbe  only  rule  of  action.  How 
soon  may  it  become  expedient  to  avow  ultra  abolition  views,  and  coolly 
state  that  "  circumstances"  are  changed,  and  they  "  control"  1  What  are 
the  circumstances  that  have  induced  the  abandonment  of  former  avowed 
principles  1  They  are  simply  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  is  with  an  Adams,  tbe 
co>Dominee  of  wbigs  and  abolitionists,  and  under  these  "  circumstances" 
it  is  "  expedient"  to  abandon  former  professions,  and  to  progress  in  their 
^a ndonm en t  as  circumstances  continue  to  alter.  The  immortal  Jeffer- 
son, in  warning  the  country  against  this  very  movement  which  Mr.  Van 
Bnren  heads,  strongly  pointed  out  the  progressive  nature  of  this  fanatic 
doctrine,  and  Mr^  Van  Buren's  immediate  personal  followers  already  avonr 
the  dissolution  of  the  Union  to  be  a  desirable  object. 

The  tone  taken  in  regard  to  tbe  South,  not  only  in  tbe  violent  party 
journals,  but  even,  in  many  cases,  by  men  of  high  pretensions  and  gretf 

fiersonal  respectability  on  the  floor  of  Gongresa  and  elsewhere,  is  very 
ittle  less  bitter  and  oSbnstve,  than  that  of  the  British  journals  in  regard 
to  the  country  at  large.  Following  exactly  the  predictions  of  Wairii- 
ington,  that  badty  ambitious  men  will  "  misrepresent  tbe  opinions  and 
aims  of  other  districts,"  the  slavery  of  tbe  Soaib  is  represented  as  » 
vrrong  inflicted  upon  tbe  North,  not  as  an  evil  forced  upon  the  South  by 
our  forefathers  of  Old  and  New-England.  Tbe  South  is  charged  with  B 
spirit  of  sectional  aggrandizement  at  tbe  expense  of  the  North.  Threala 
of  disunion  are  openly  made,  even  in  tbe  imposing  form  of  Tesolutions  of 
State  Legislatures;  and  societies  professing  a  philanthropic  character 
publicly  announce,  and  are  actually  carrying  into  eiiect,  the  intention  to 
agitate  the  country  with  a'view  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Union. 
'  We  are  tnld  that  we  are,  always  have  been — and,  until  the  constitution 
shell  have  been  amended,  always  shall  be — governed  by  a  junto  of  slave- 
holders. This  supposition,  if  admitted,  would  lead  to  concluaions  not 
venr  paiaiable  perhaps  to  those  who  make  it.  If  tbe  miracles  of  Baccess 
and  prosperity  which  have  uniformly  attended  our  progress  as  a  nation, 
are  to  be  attributed  to  the  influenceof  a  junto  of  slave  holders,  it  will  be 
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Deeeasary  to  conclude  (bat  the  government  of  such  a  junto,  judgeil  by  its 
results — the  only  sure  (eat  of  the  character  at  any  political  iiistltulions — 
IB  one  of  the  best  that  has  ever  been  lrie<I.  But  the  suppnsiliun  is  itself 
entirely  erroneous.  If  the  South  has  exercised  a  gond  Jciit  of  political 
influence,  it  bag  not  been  because  she  held  slave*— a  circumstance  which, 
on  the  coutrary,  has  greatly  diminished,  and  is  regulurly  diminishing,  hei 
Mclional  weight  in  the  Union — but  because  she  has  produced  such  men 
u  Washingion,  Henry,  Marshall.  JefTeraon,  Madison,  Monroe,  and 
Weir ;  not  to  mention  living  characters  of  hardly  less  distinction  and 
dignity.  Most  of  these  persons,  it  is  true,  held  slaves,  but  they  exercised 
influence,  not  as  slaveholders,  but  as  men.  If  theie  men,  or  some  of 
them,  have  possessed  more  weight  in  the  Union  than  others  of  equal 
merit  at  the  North,  it  has  been,  we  apprehend,  not  because  they  hbid 
slaves,  but  because  they  took  views  of  the  policy  of  the  connCry  more  in 
iccordance  with  the  genius  of  our  institutions,  and  which,  for  thai 
reason,  have  ultimately  obtained  the  almost  unanimous  assent  of  the 
people.  It  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  disputed,  and  need  not  be  dis- 
guised, that  on  all  the  great  questions  that  have  necessarily  agitated  ibc 
country,  the  South  has  taken  the  side  which  has  finalty  carried  ibe 
people  with  it;  and,  what  is  siill  more  remarkable,  account  for  it  as  we 
may,  the  aide  most  favorable  to  liberty.  We  allude,  of  course,  to  domi- 
nant parties  aad  the  general  tendency  of  opinion.  In  the  conlroveraies 
which  grew  out  of  the  foundation  and  construction  of  (he  Federal  ConstU 
tution — and  io  those  which  succeeded,  and  bad  their  origin  in  the  revo- 
lutionary struggles  of  Europe — in  the  disputes  with  Great  Blitoin 
respeciing  neutral  rights — on  the  great  financial  (jueslions  of  tlio  Bank 
and  Protection — we  find  the  Korth,  right  or  wrong,  uniformly  on  the  aide 
of  Power — the  South  on  that  of  Liberty.  Even  oi|  isolated  questions, 
like  that  of  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana — which  seem  to  have  do  conueiy 
lion  with  general  principles — the  South  has  had  the  fortune  to  espoUM 
tbe  opinion  that  has  finally  been  sanctioned  by  the  people. 

It  will  not  be  pretended — at  least  at  the  Nonb — that  a  community  of 
•laveholders  is  naturally,  as  such,  more  favorable  to  liberal  principles  of 
gnvernmeut,  than  one  composed  eatirely  of  freemen  :  but  it  is  not  very 
difficult  to  imagine  that  in  a  country  Itke-ours,  where  all  the  institutions 
are  based  on  the  principles  of  liberty,  the  supporters  of  liberal  princi- 
ples should  regularly  maintain  the  ascendency.  How  it  has  happened 
that  the  alavehofding  South  should  have  uniformly  raised  the  standard  of 
Liberty  and  the  free  north  that  of  Power,  is  a  curious  question,  which  has 
often  been  asked,  but  never  satisfactorily  answered.  Perhaps  the  native 
generosity  and  lo%  spirit  of  the  South  are  better  guides  to  the  judgment 
than  our  vaunted  Northern  calculation.  The  fact  is  certain  ;  and  it  is  in 
Ihia  fact,  taken  in  connection  with  the  power  of  steadiness  which  Southern 
Statesmen  have  evinced  in  supporting  their  opinions  in  the  national  coun- 
cils, that  we  must  look  for  the  cause  of  Southern  preponderance.  The 
South  has  exercised  influence,  not  as  a  community  of  slaveholders,  bui  as 
the  able,  vigorous  and  eloquent  champion  of  popular  and  slate  rights — in 
one  word,  of  Liberty, 

The  remedy  for  the  evils  which  now  threaten  us  is  for  the  Democratic 
party  as  one  man  to  resist  any  attempt  of  Congress  to  interfere  with  the 
local  laws,  of  any  community  under  the  pretence  of  "  safe  precedents," 
whether  situated  in  territories  or  in  states.  If  Congress  may  interfere 
with  local  laws  at  alt,  Mr.  Van  Buren  affords  a  lesson  that  it  may  become 
"expedient"  to  interfere  with  them  in  states;  and  in  that  case  "  cir- 
cnmstaaces  will  control,"  This  whole  matter  of  Territorial  Governmenl 
is  s  moDstronB  appendage  to  government  patronage  which  should  at  oiLce 
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be  pruned  away,  preparatory  to  those  rerorms  in  other  branches  of  pat- 
ronage which  we  have  heretofore  stronglj  advocated.  The  right  of  the 
«t^tes  to  form  their  own  local  laws  is  at  this  moment  acknowledged. 
As  BQoa  as  the  KHme  right  is  accorded  the  territories,  the  whole  fabric  of 
dispute  between  sections  of  the  union  on  ihat  subject  falls  to  the  ground. 
The  Constitution  guarantees  to  any  state  in  the  Union  a  republican  form 
of  government,  although  Congress  governs  territories  in  the  monarchical 
form.  The  old  constitution  of  Rhode  Island  was  clearly  a  v^rong  upon 
those  deprived  of  the  right  of  sulfrage.  Suppose  the  two  great  sections 
of  the  Union  had  taken  aides  upon  the  matter,  and  threatened  diasolution 
unless  Rhode  latand  adopted  some  organization  thoroughly  democratic 
as  guaranteed  by  the  federal  conaiitution,  would  not  the  world  aay  We 
wQre  mad  to  go  back  to  a  state  of  civil  war  and  anarchy  for  a  matter  in 
which  none  had  a  direct  interest  T  Precisely  such  is  the  question  of  lo- 
cal law  in  distant  territories ;  and  it  is  urged  on  by  most  profligate  politi- 
cians, aided  by  negroes  and  English  emissaries,  who  spoke- at  Ine  Buffalo 
Convention.  In  reflecting  upon  these  facts,  no  American  will  hesitate 
to  exert  himself  to  crush  forever  the  infamous  disorganizing  party  formed 
of  Whigs,  renegade  Democrats,  negroes,  abolitionists  and  freebooters  of 
every  hue.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  party  is  the  oSspring  of 
government  patronage.  That  it  was  organized  in  New- York  under  the 
corrupt  system  devised  by  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  it  acted  with  the  Demo- 
cratic party  only  so  long  as  that  party  countenanced  Mr,  Van  Buren. 
The  moment  he  was  dropped  for  more  stable  men,  the  disgusting  specta- 
cle is  exhibited  of  an  ex-President  acting  with  United  States  salaried 
officers  in  calling  meetings  to  interfere  with  the  popular  franchise,  ajad 
these  cliques  of  office-bqidera  corresponding  with  affiliated  knots  of  per- 
sons living  on  the  public  money,  seek  to  defeat  the  nominee  of  the 
people  in  convention.  In  the  pages  of  thiA  Iteview,  in  describing  the 
effects  of  public  patronage  upon  public  morals,  we  remarked  Sept,  1845 — 

'■  If  the  superior  officer  baa  no  interests  hot  those  of  the  public  to  serve,  he 
will  select  sach  men  for  the  public  offices  as  will  most  redound  to  his  own  dignt^ 
and  that  Qf  the  offices  to  be  filled.  Those  who  are  least  ittad  therefore  for  the 
places  they  aa'pae  to,  will  tte  last  tfaongfat  of  in  such  a  case.  SeosHile  of  this,  thej 
will  ally  themselves  to  thefortunts  of  mrae  nuin  upon  uAom  gratitude  Oiey  caa,  dt- 
pead  if  he  tkoidd  be  tuctxajid.  But  if  the  candidate  be  a  man  who  wiU  submit  to 
even  an  implied  strpulatloa  iji  favor  of  the  men  lo  wham  sach  a  stipulation  Is  ue- 
cesaary,  he,  \a  turn,  must  be  wholly  unworthy  of  the  place  to  which  he  aspires. 
Nay,  if  he  will  cooseat  to  award  to  the  less  worthy  applicants  the  offices  whose 
advowson  he  enjoys,  even  as  a  reward  for  services  voluntarily  rendered,  or  for  ai^ 
cante  other  than  through  bis  own  ignorance,  be  is  a  bad  man  and  a  daegerous 
paUie  officer.  But  the  less  deserving,  and  also  the  more  neceseitoai,  will  tnMff 
ftpoit  hamrta  xKch  a  prospect  secured  to  them  m  somt  form.  If  they  canoot  have  it 
from  one  roan,  they  will  have  it  from  anothor ;  and  they'll  ransack  all  the  aayluma 
of  wrecked  and  decayed  politicians  in  the  country  until  tbey  discover  one,  as  they 
alway*  can,  fit  fur  their  uses.  Actuated,  then,  by  an  intereat  more  strong  than  la 
felt  by  the  more  eligible  class  of  political  aspirants,  and  increasingly  stronger  than 
Ibst  of  the  ordinary  citizens,  they  devote  themselves  to  tbo  success  of  their  man 
Or  men,  with  a  devotion  and  an  unacrupuloueoess  aa  disproportioned  as  are  their 
merits  to  those  of  tbe  other  two  Elassas-  The  intereat  in  tbMe  labor*  becomes  r«- 
ciproeaL  The  candidate  may  have  tried  in  onw  Jbr  a  fair  nonunalitm  froim  At 
pioplei  he  may  laet tome  dement  of  ekataeter  iMeh  it  faUd  to  la»  le^twMUe.m*- 
eeta  ;  he  coosorts  by  instinct  with  ms  kind ;  he  promiiet  eoeryOiin^  that  it  necoM- 
ry  to  beget  efficiency  in  his  baekert ;  he  is  chosen  ;  and  every  office  over  which  he 
can  exert  any  control  is  billeted  with  some  of  his  instruments.  That  this  kind  of 
success  is  practicable — nay  ia  common,  no  one  with  tbe  experience  of  however 
short  a  pofitical  life,  can  questioD.  If  It  be  practicable,  it  mast  be  profitable.  If 
profitable,  it  will  be  prosecuted  by  every  office-waiter  sufficieody  ewf  m  Ua 
morali  te  oM  tbe  meaua." 
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This  was  trritteD  juat  three  years  since,  and  its  truth,  aa  repreaenCed 
at  this  moment  in  the  Van  Buren  faction,  who  are  the  necessary  progenj 
of  the  Van  Buren  regency  scheme  of  government  that  existed  in  New- 
Toi'k  under  the  old  constitution  fnr  90  years,  none  will  dtapute.  A  mere 
reference  to  the  payroll  of  the  slate  and  federal  governnieatH  will  exhibit 
the  names  of  the  aciive  men  of  the  btrnbumer  faction. 

Those  who  bore  in  mind  these  facta  had  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
Hr.  Van  Buren'a  letter,  accepting  the  Utica  nomination,  as  follows  : 

"  The  Utica  CooTentiDD,  durfiig  eotnpotid  of  men  and  tht  daetndanlM  «f  m^ 
«At>  Aaw  heen  myjioIiA'eaf  lutoa^U*  aitdfa$tfixendijTim  Iht  anamoKeiiient  lo  th» 
laimnaiion  rfmy  polilical  career,  believiog  that  the  uas  of  mj  oame  as  n  candidate 
hi  the  Preiidency  was  eaaiuitiBl  to  the  proper  support  of  their  prisciples.  and  the 
UBioleDBnce  of  Iflat  independenl  posiliim  to  which  they  have  been  driven  by  the 
itjualiee  qfoAert  to  aaaume,  aaserted  and  exerci«ed  the  right  of  ao  employing  it. 
Tbat  they  could,  under  esistiog  circumstances,  da  thU  without  exposing  this 
tdeiity  to  tbeir  old  aMOctatea  in  politics  to  jnat  impeach ment,  no  candid  mind  wri! 
iafonned  upon  the  «abje«t,  will  deny,  and  lunderit^Kul  thtm  too  aeU  to  guettum  lAe 
geodfaiA  of  their  pm/ietding.  1  know  very  well  that  they  would  haf*  reapected 
ny  knowD  wishes  in  the  matter,  if  they  had  supposed  that  tbej  could  do  ao  wA 
JHitiee  to  themtdset  and  to  Ihetr  catMe.  Placed  as  iheir  JeUoto-dtUzen  w  tbt  taint 
ntuotion,  and  boand  to  them  by  the  atrongeat  aratjtude  and  respect,  and  holding 
die  same  opiniooa,  for  entertaining  which  they  nad  Iweu  virtually  expelled  from  all 
commiiniOQ  with  their  old  atsociates  in  the  political  field,  T  could  not  hesitate  in 
aotboristng  the  declaration,  that  I  shoolduDt  feel  myaelf  at  Kbetty  to  interpose  any 
brtiier  obstacle  to  their  proceedings." 

It  is  Beldam  that  a  political  letter  contains  bo  much  trtfh,  and  yet  it 
iraa  so.  In  the  published  letten  of  theae  men  the  oormpt  nature  of  ibeir 
connection  ia  but  too  evident.  The  rejection  of  Hr.  Van  Buren  by  the 
pec^lfl  in  convention  placed  him  and  his  folio w-creaturea  of  patronase  in 
the  same  situation,  henoe  the  present  combination  to  defeat  the  national 
nominee.  It  will,  however,  be  powerless.  It  resotts  merely  in  the  iact 
that  Hr.  Van  Buren  and  a  few  followers  have  become  whigs,  a  term 
which  eignifiBB  a  party  desti tote  of  other  prinetples  Aim  opposition  to  the 
will  of  the  American  people  ;  end  those  people  will,  at  the  coming  elec- 
tion, ehow  that  whiggery  is  not  the  mora  difficult  to  be  beaten  because  a 
traitor  the  more  is  added  to  its  ranks. 

This  is  a  contest  in  whielt  we  all  feel  that  we  are  contending  for  some- 
Aing  more  and  better  tfaan  any  petty  pecuniary  interests.  It  ia  not  for 
more  or  lass  tariff  prutectioD— for  more  or  leas  of  influence  on  prices  and 
tbe  reward  of  industry  through  measures  of  financial  policy' — for  moreor 
less  of  national  extension  of  territory.  On  these  points,  and  all  such 
points,  the  advantage  might  be  against  ns  instead  of  in  our  fevor,  aa  it 
ia;  and  yet  do  wo  beHeve  tbat  the  Democratic  spirit  would  be  no  lesa 
powerfully  aroused — no  less  eagerly  bent  on  the  victory  which  its  rising 
enthusiasm  has  already  assured.  We  feel  it  to  be,  indeed,  a  question  be- 
tween democracy  and  un>democracy — a  contest  for  principles  higbertfasn 
any  personal  inlereits — for  the  faoDor  of  our  country— for  the  tralh  of  all 
oar  most  cherished  political  ideas— for  the  memories  of  onr  most  revered 
sages  and  patriots  of  the  days  when  the  foundations  of  our  institutions 
were  laid — for  the  sacred  eamse  of  the  very  manhood,  the  very  humanity, 
tbat  is  in  ns.  And  in  such  a  contest,  such  a  cause,  we  fight  for  no  leada 
as  auefa — we  fight  for  do  pay— we  fight  for  the  sake  of  no  lawa  of  diaci- 
pliee  or  organizatioo — ^ve  fight  each  on  onr  own  hook^-ont  of  the  feeling 
in  oar  own  heart — and  therefore  we  riiall  conquer,  aa  we  are  glorionslj 
coDouering,  aa  nations  always  conquer  who  contend  in  tbia  spirit  againit. 
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Fkom  his  person  my  glance  wandered  over  the  room,  which  surptiaed 
me  hy  its  MCtremo  rudeoeaa.  It  was  very  small — the  walls  bare  and  the 
floor  witbant  covering.  Three  or  four  wooden  chairs,  a  single  table,  on 
which,  amoQ^  other  objects,  stood  a  simple  student's  lamp,  cunstiiuted  its 
principal  furniture.  In  a  recess  on  either  aide  of  the  chimney,  were  shelves 
running  to  the  ceiling  filled  with  hooka,  and  here  and  there  around  the 
apartment 'Wete  suspended  several  engravings,  with  som^miniatures  of 
the  I' riiMe's' family.  On  the  low,  wooden  mantet-piece  stottd  a  ommon 
clock.'md  a  small,  plain  looking-glaas  above  it.  The  whole  had  very  much 
the  appearance  of  a  common  kitchen  in  aorae  unpretending  private  house. 

"  This  is  your  study,  Prince,  I  suppose  1"  I  remarked,  after  a  rapid  sur- 
vey of  the  premises. 

"Yes,  and  my_  salon  too,"  he  replied  ;  "  and  that  door  opposite  leads  to 
a  small  cabinet  which  serves  as  a  bed-room.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
corridor  is  another  apartment,  where  I  meet  my  fellow-prisoners  at  dinner." 

"  The  government,  in  this  case  at  all  events,"  I  observed,  "  cannot  be 
.  accused  af  a  want  of  the  moat  rigid  economy,  for  nothing  can  well  be 
more  iHiberal,  or  vindictive,  than  the  spirit  which  has  assigned  to  your 
highness  these  miserable  quarters." 

"  Oh,  I  am  very  well-otF  now,  I  assure  you,"  answered  the  Prince; 
"  since  they  have  ordered  the  removal  of  the  damp  brick  floor,  which  in  this 
weLcHmate  and  decayed  old  building  seriously  impaired  my  health.  I  am  »f- 
fecced  with  a  violent  rbeumauam,  which  you  see  has  lamed  me,  bat  I  trust 
it  will  pass  off  with  time." 

"  I  cannot  but  admire.  Prince,"  I  re^onded,  "  the  patient  good-humor 
with  which  you  support  these  spiteful  acts  of  malevolence.  It  is  just  the 
treatment  which  aq  enemy  inflicted  on  yonr  illustrtoua  uncle,  the  Emperor, 
when  at  St,  Helena;  but  his  fierce  spirit  chafed  itaelf  away  under  indigni- 
ties he,  aovii  not  brook.  Your  resignation.  Prince,  will  likely  foil  the 
cruel  anticipationa  that  were  probably  entertaioed." 

A  desultory  conversation  here  ensoed,  in  which  I  related  to  the  Prince 
my  visit  to  his  relatives  in  America,  alWr  whom  be  asked  with  much  in- 
terest. 1  also  gave  bim  many  details  of  his  friends  in  London  that  seemed 
naturally  to  afibrd  bim  much  pleasure.  Nearly  an  hour  of  the  very  short 
time  allowed  me  had  elapsed,  and  as  yet  I  had  made  no  approach  to  the 
•ubject  uppermost  in  my  mind  ;  and  now  that  the  occasion  was  within  my 
reach,  I  felt  a  strsnge  reluctance  to  seize  it.  A  sadden  sense  of  my  pre- 
sumption overcame  me  at  seeking  to  penetrate  the  veil  which  hung  over 
secrets  of  auch  solemn  importance  as  the  conspiracies  of  Strashurgh  and 
Boulogne.  How  ofien  it  happens  that  the  foot  shrinks  back  from  the 
threshold  which  the  mind  had  so  eagerly  contemplated  from  afar.  I  sat  irre- 
solute, but  inwardly  speculating  on  the  best  mode  of  approaching  the  sub- 
ject. To  wend  my  way  to  it  through  any  circuitous  path  would  not  con- 
ceal my  motives  from  the  quick  diacernment  of  the  Prince,  and  might 
possibly  otTend  his  well-known  frankness  of  character.  To  approach  it 
directly  and  in  front,  would  he  regarded,  perhaps,  as  an  indelicacy  on 
my  part  that  might  forfeit  his  good  opinion  of  my  breeding.  Amid 
.tbeee  embarrassments,  the  Prince  suddenly  inquired  after  a  devoted  and  in- 
dtiential  friend  of  his  in  London,  and  it  was  happily  in  my  power  to  afford  him 
fiill  and  interesting  information  of  bia  welfare.    I  dosed  my  remarks  with 
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ujing,  almost  vlthoat  tbought,  ihat  he  bad  related  to  me  an  anecdote 
which  filled  me  wiib  astonishment. 

"  Indeed,"  inquired  tbe  Prince,  "  and  pray  what  was  thati" 

**  Why,  that  jour  highness,"  I  answered,  with  my  eyas  intently  fixed  on 
the  Prince,  "  had  stated  to  him,  when  dining  at  your  table  some  three 
weeks  or  so  berore  the  descent  on  Boulogne,  4hat  any  inTasionof  France 
at  Ihat  time  would  in  your  opinion  be  attended  with  great  risk,  and  proba- 
bly pnd  in  a  faiinre." 

The  Prince  returned  my  gaze  with  a  look  in  which  curiosity  and  confi' 
dence  seemed  to  blend.  Rising  from  hia  chair  an  thoagh  moved  by  my  ob- 
■eTTstioD,  and  standing  with  his  back  to  jhe  fire-place,  he  remained  silent 
for  a  few  moraenls,  apparently  absorbed  in  his  reflections.  ..  ,         - 

"To  make  yon  comprehend  this  seeming  inconaisieticjr,"  be  suddenly 
remarked,  "  it  will  be  necessary  to  tell  yon  a  long  story, and  to.go  back 
oier  a  lengthened  period  of  time ;  but  if  your  patience  be  adequate,  1  wiJI 
cheerfally  undertake  the  task." 

"  1  am  deeply  sensible,  Monst^igneDr,"  I  replied,  bowing  very  low,  "  of 
the  honor  you  do  ma;  nor  will  I  seek  to  disguise  the. profound  interest  I 
feel  in  ihe  events  you  are  aboat  to  relate,  n  is  a  narrative,  1  am  stire,  I 
shall  long  remember."  .. 

Sealing  himself  with  great  deliberation,  as  though  his  mind  was  already 
wandering  amid  the  labyrinths  of  the  past,  he  began  Jiis  recital.  Jlis-  lan- 
guage was  simple,  precise  and  graphic, — his  mnnner  for  thejnost  part  calm 
and  collected,  sase  where  the  events  described  becanie  ^tirring.  when  liie 
cheek  wo\i]d  redden  and  his  gesture  grow  animated.  It  would  be  hope- 
less to  eodearor  to  recall  all  his  fine  expressions,  tbr.my  attention  was  al- 
most entirely  absorbed  by  the  chjef  incidents  of, the  mocing  drama  in  which 
be  [Jayed  so  fearless,  to  honest  and  so  melancholy  a  .part.  .  Suffice  jt,  that 
die  facts  related  may  be  relied  on,  for  I  have  takea  no  small  pain«  aince  to 
be  correctly  informed.  .     . 

■'.    r  ""      .    ■'"       '         V. 

"  It  were  useless,"  began  the  Prince,  "  to  dwell  upon  all  that  preceded, 
.  and  \ed  me  to  engage  in  the  enterprise  of  Strasburgh.  '  It  would  seem  like 
exaggeration  also,  to  talk  of  the  intense  affection  I  bear  to  France;  but  yet 
what  is  more  natural  1  It  is  not  merely  the  country  of  my  birth — the  com- 
mon but  strrnig  tie  which  binds  every  heart  to  the  place  of  its  natiiity-^tiut  it 
is  to  France  that  my  family  owes  all  its  honoiti,  and  all  its  di^irnb^oiis.  It)uta 
proper  estimate  on  the  genius  of  the  £mpew>r,  but  it  seems  to  me,  that  with 
any  other  than  the  French  people,  his  glory  would  have  beeti  less.  They 
were  made  for  each  other.  How  can  a  descendant,  then,  of  Napoleon 
divert  hid  mind  "find  sympathies  for  a  moment  from  the  forttines  of  France  I 
and  from  the  first  glimmering  of  reason  her  welfare  has  absorbed  itiy  whole 
Bool.  The  Revolution  of  1830  filled  me  with  the  most  buoyant  aniicipa-  - 
tions,  and  I  thought  at  last  that  all  the  lofty  and  glorious  designs  of  the 
Emperor  were  to  be  fulfilled,  and  that  the  alate  woald  no  longer  groan  un- 
der the  burdens  of  e.  profligate  expenditure — that  the  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple relieved  from  galling  abuses  would  gradually 'improve^ — and  above  all, 
that  civil  liberty  would  be  constitution  ally  organised  and  honestly  adminis- 
tered. What  sinking  at  the  beart  [  what  bitterness  of  disappointment  I  ex- 
perienced, as  year  after  year  I  beheld  the  frustration  of  my  hopes,  it  were 
idle  now  to  recall ;  but^be  inspirations  of  a  just  indignation  gradually  took 
posseMion  of  my  breast,  and  I  foand  consolation  and  relief  in  the  whi»- 
peringa  of  revolt." 

"And  even  were  it  possible,  Prince,"  Iventured  to  remark,  "tosubdue 
jonr  legitimate  interest  in  the  misfortunes  of  youi  conotry,  it  never  Beema 
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to  occur  to  the  world  that  you  must  be  a  constant  pre;  to  the  soIicitatioDS, 
eotreaties  and  remanstraQcea  of  hundreds  of  frenzied  partizans,  who,  from 
motives  patriotio  or  otherwise,  are  incessantlj  goading  fou  on  to  some 
violent  expression  of  your  sentiments." 

"I  aee  no  object  in  evading  or  denying  your  conjecture,"  returned  the 
Prince  ;  '^and  such  are  the  unenviable  resjionsibili ties  of  my  position.  Per- 
haps from  my  youth  and  ifaexperience  I  have  allowed  myself  to  be  too 
easily  moved  by  the  zealous  partizanship  of  soroe,  and  the  heated,  thoujfb 
honest  patriotism  of  others.  It  were  diilicult,  you  may  well  believe,  for 
any  mind  to  retain  jta  compraure  expused  to  such  temptations,  even  wheo 
it  ie  wholly  insensible  to  the  merits  of  the  cause  bo  enthusiastically  de- 
fended. But  at  the  time  I  am  now  speaking,  1836,  my  sympathies  were 
Siignantty  aroused,  end  the  insidious  but  persevering  efforts  at  reaction 
led  me  with  such  anger  that  1  listened  readily  to  the  appeals  which 
reached  me  on  every  side.  These  were  of  a  nature  the  most  encouraging, 
and  gave  me  good  grounds  to  anticipate  an  easy  success.  I  should  aay  here 
in  advance,  that  however  ardent  my  anxiety  to  vindicate  myself  from  the 
natural,  but  unjust  suspicions  of  the  world,  as  to  the  folly  or  criminality  oC 
my  attempts,  I  am  forbid  by  every  sentiment  of  honor  at  disclosing  many 
facts  and  names  of  an  importance  that  would  20  a  vast  length  toward  mode- 
rating -their  harsh  judgments  But  this  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
had  not  a  strange  fatality  arreated  in  both  cases  my  attempls  at  their  very 
outset,  a  result  would  have  followed,  which  in  its  rapidity  and  completeness, 
would  have  astonished  Europe.  But  to  return  to  Strasburgh,  where,  in  the 
summer  of  1836, 1  decided  to  accept  the  offers  made  me,  and  to  ascertain 
by  personal  investigations  what  chances  of  aucceas  really  existed.  By  means 
of  truaty  agents  the  regiments  along  the  eastern  &outier  were  all  sounded, 
both  officers  and  men,  and  singular  to  aay,  they  all  signified  their  willing- 
nesa  to  support  the  proposed  attempt.  No  pains  were  taken  to  sow  sedition, 
or  to  stir  up  ill-blood  amongst  them,  The  only  questions  asked  were  simply 
these,  'Are  yon  content  with  the  government  1'  'No.'  'Will  you  pro- 
mise, then,  should  the  occasion  arise,  to  follow  a  Bonaparte?'  'Yes.' 
Their  names  were  then  enrolled,  and  the  most  auspicious  period  for  the  en- 
terprise  was  next  discussed.  The  month  of  August  was  decided  on,  and 
the  city  of  Strasburgh  was  selected  as  the  most  eligible  spot 

"  There  were  six  regiments  in  garrison  in  this  town,  thr«e  of  infantry  sad 
three  of  artillery,  beside  a  battallion  of  pontonnitn.  Of  the  artillery  and 
engineers  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt  the  constancy,  nor,  indeed,  any  u 
to  the  soldiera  of  the  line,  thoagh  it  was  euspecrted  that  some  of  their  offi- 
flers  were  less  favoraUy  dispoa'BtJ.  As  to  the  populv  sendmeots  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Strasburgh,  enough  was  known  to  guarantee  their  entire  adhesion. 
Before  eeltling  deGnitely  on  the  outbreak  I  determined,  at  whatever  risk, 
to  repair  to  Strasburgh  in  person  and  form  my  opinions  on  the  spot,  of  the 
exact  dispositions  of  my  partizans  and  the  real  nature  of  the  obstacles  to 
be  encountered.  It  was  difficult  to  elude  the  vigilance. of  the  French  po- 
lice, who  were  constantly  on  my  track,  and  still  more,  if  possible,  to  escape 
from  the  fond  vigilance  of  my  mother,  to  whom  I  was  douUy  dear  since  th« 
heart-rending  death  of  my  only  brother.  Under  pretext  of  attending  « 
ball  at  my  aunt's,  the  Dowager  Grand  DnohMs  of  Baden,  I  left  oar  chateaa 
of  Arenenburgh,  and  betook  myself,  witliout  suspicion,  to  Baden.  On  tha 
night  of  the  ball  I  minted  for  a  while  with  the  gay  throng,  when  1  stole 
unobserved  into  the  park  adjoining  the  palace,  mounted  a  horse, and  galloped  to 
the  high-road  whore  a  carriage  was  in  waiting.  I  oroBsed  the  frontier  without 
accident  in  the  uniform  of  a  French  officer;  and  not  long  aller  midnight 
I  found  myself  in  the  he^rt  of  Strasburgh.    I  was  enthusiastically  received 
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tt  tbe  quarters  of  Col. ,  where  I  foand  great  nnmbera  of  tbe  offi* 

cers  or  {he  various  reeiments  assembled,  in  ei^ectalion  of  my  arrirat.  We 
Fpeot  the  greater  portion  of  the  night  in  deliberation.  The  most  part  were  in 
Taror  of  immediate  operations,  and  thought  that  no  benefit  whaterer  couM 
accrue  from  further  delay.  There  were  others,  however,  who  beaitaied,  and 
considered  postponement  for  a  time  the  wisest  policy.  It  is  ever  thus  on 
ibe  arrival  of  a  crisis,  when  some  of  the  boldest  in  pnrpose  start  back  in  np- 
prehension  from  the  alarming  gulf  which  divides  thought  from  action.  For 
myself,  I  deemed  that  sufiicient  preparation  bad  been  made,  and  was  im- 
patient at  the  irreaolution  manifested,  for  it  was  evident  thai  they  took  coun- 
«el  ftnm  their  fears,  and  not  from  the  improbabilities  of  unr  situation.  I 
considered  it  prudent,  however,  to  preserve  harmony,  and  after  repeated  ex- 
I^anations  wherein  I  showed  the  certain  results  of  our  plans  boldly  carried 
out,  I  agreed  to  a  suspension  of  further  proceedings  far  two  months,  and  then 
follow  me  who  might,  the  blow  should  be  struck.  I  re-crossed  the  frontier 
before  daybreak,  and  returned  in  a  few  dafs  in  safety  to  Arenenburgh. 

''  Meanwhile  preparations  went  actively  on ;  every  day's  information  from 
various  quarters  of  France  convinced  me  that  it  only  needed  the  t>rM^«  of 
one  victory  to  put  an  end  to  the  natural  hesitancy  of  hundreds  of  influential 
personages  ;  and  from  what  I  knew  of  the  stale  of  things  at  Strasburgh,  I 
never  doubled  a  moment  that  such  a  victory  was  entirely  within  my  grasp. 
At  the  cloae  of  October  i  set  out  again  fr<Mn  my  happy  home,  and  my 
dear  mother  was  entirely  satisfied  with  my  pretence  of  going  to  join  a  hunt- 
ing party  in  the  mountains.  On  the  night  of  the  28th  I  entered  a  second 
lime  tbe  sleeping  town  of  Strasburgh,  which  I  shortly  hoped  to  leave  at  the 
head  of  a  triumphant  insurrection.  The  29th  was  rapidly  consumed  in 
completina;  the  requisite  details  for  the  next  morning's  outbreak,  and  on  this 
occasion  I  bad  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  alacrity  displayed.  There 
were  no  signs  of  indecision  now,  but  still,  I  remember  with  emotion,  there 
were  some,  who,  inditferenl  about  their  own  fate,  trembled  for  the  conse- 
quences that  threatened  myself  Even  in  the  case  of  complete  success  they 
saw  the  dangers  that  environed  me.  and  that  a  chance  blow  might  at  any  mo- 
ment convert  oiy  triumph  into  a  bloody  and  inglorious  death.  It  was  in  this 
spirit  that  one  of  my  moat  devoted  friends,  Col.  Vaudrey,  addressed  me, 
and  whilst  he  admitted  the  promising  nature  of  our  chances,  he  said  that  it 
clung  to  him  the  self-reproach  of  exposing  me  to  numerous  and  serious  dan- 
gers." T  overruled  his  kind  and  affectionate  remonstrances,  and  named  mid- 
night of  the  29ih  for  a  last  gathering  of  my  friends,  which  took  place  imme- 
diately joining  the  Austerlitz  barracks,  which  was  garrisorted  by  the  4th  re- 
giment of  artillery,  commanded  by  Col.  Vaudrey. 

''  At  this  final  re-union  there  were  several  schemes  suggested  relative  to  our 
mode  of  action  the  next  moruing.  Some  thought  as  the  artillery  was  the 
most  effective  arm  of  our  force,  that  it  should  be  first  assembled  with  its 
guns,  and  possession  taken  at  once  of  all  the  strong  points  of  the  town  ;  that 
^is  vigorous  step  would  at  once  disarm  opposition  and  decide  the  fortunes 
of  ibe  day.  Others  condemned  this  as  too  violent  a  proceeding;  that  il 
would  necessarily  offend  the  infdnlry,  whose  dispositions  were  above  suspi- 
cion, and  that  instead  of  a  popular  movement  headed  by  the  troops,  it  would 
be  regarded  simply,  if  successful,  as  nothing  more  than  a  military  insurrec- 
tion. As  my  object  was  not  personal  aggrandizement,  but  a  revolution 
in  faviw  of  popular  freedom,  1  determined  at  once,  at  whatever  risk,  not  to 

•  A  toochin^  anecdole  is  teUled  by  Louts  Blanc  in  hii  'Hiitary  of  Ten  T«an,"  of  this 

5 re  minded  officer,     A  paper  wss  handed  him  br  the  Prince  v/iaab  secared  u  inoaiDa  <iC 
yOOOfrsDcs  uiesctaofbH  twv^ihlreD.  Col.  Ttndrer  iaaUBtly  tore  itnp,  Myli«, "  I  ^ve  my 
blood.  I  do  DOt  »eW  It"  I 
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take  a  course  which  would  leave  me  in  doubt  of  the  popalar  Bympathiea. 
Oar  plan,  at  length,  was  settled;  a  tp.w  more  details  were  arranged,  and  the 
separate  parts  of  our  task  were  assigned  lo  each-  I  spent  the  few  remain- 
ing hours  of  the  night  in  writing,  and  my  last  ktcera  itere  inscribed  to  mj 
mother,  the  oneof  triumph,  the  other  of  farawell,  in  case  through  any  mis- 
chance I  should  never  see  her  again.*  AtSo'cIockon  the  morning  oftheSOlh 
the  iiignal  was  given  in  the  Austerlitz  barracks.  At  the  sound  of  the  trum- 
pets the  soldiers  were  aronsad,  and  seizing  their  inuskets  and  swords  thej 
hurried  impetuoaaly  down  into  the  court-yard.  They  were  drawn  up 
in  double  line  around  it,  and  Col.  Vaudrej  took  his  post  in  the  centre. 
A  short  pause  enbued  awaiting  my  arrival,  and  a  dead  silence  was  preserved. 
On  my  appeardnce  I  was  immediately  presented  to  the  troops  in  a  few  elo- 
quent words  from  tbeir  Colonel. 

"'Soldiers,' he  said,  'a  great  revolution  begins  at  this  moment.  The 
Dephew  of  the  Emperor  is  before  jou.  He  comes  to  put  himself  at  your 
head.  He  is  arrived  on  the  French  soil  to  restore  to  France  her  glory  and 
her  liberty.  It  is  now  to  conquer  or  to  die  for  a  great  cause — the  eauie  of 
the  people.  Soldiers  of  the  4th  Regimeat  of  Artillery,  may  the  Emperor's 
nephew  count  on  yout'    - 

"  Theshout  which  followed  this  brief  appeal  nearly  stunned  me.  Men  and 
ofiicera  alike  abandoned  themselves  to  the  wildest  enthusiasm.  Flourishing 
their  arms  with  fiA'ious  energy  they  filled  the  air  with  cries  of  Vive  VBmpe- 
reur.  If  misgivings  had  ever  crussed  me  of  the  fidelity  of  the  French  heart 
to  the  memory  of  Napoleon,  they  vanished  furever  before  the  suddenness 
and  fierceness  of  that  demonstration.  The  chord  was  scarcely  touched  and 
the  vibration  was  terrific.  I  was  deeply  moved  and  nearly  lost  my  self-poa- 
session.  In  a  few  moments  I  waved  my  hand  signifying  my  desire  to  speak. 
Breathless  silence  ensued. 

" 'Soldiers,' I  said,  'it  was  in  your  regiment  the  Emperor  Kapsleon,  my 
uncle,  first  saw  service ;  with  you  he  disiingnished  himself  at  Toulon  j  it 
was  your  brave  regiment  that  opened  the  gates  of  Grenoble  lo  liim  on  bis 
return  from  the  Isle  of  Elba.  Soldiers,  new  destinies  are  reserved  to  yoa. 
Here,'  I  continued,  taking  the  standard  of  the  eagle  from  an  officer 
near  me — '  here  is  the  symbol  of  French  glory;  it  muat  become  bence- 
fbrtb  the  symbol  of  liberty.' 

"ThceSect  of  these  simple  words  was  indescribable ;  but  the  time  f«  ac- 
tion had  come.  I  gave  the  word  to  fall  into  column;  the  music  struck — and 
putting  myself  at  their  head,  the  regiment  followed  me  to  a  man.  Mean- 
while my  adherents  had  been  active  elsewhere  and  uniformly  successful. 
Lieutenant  r,.aity  on  presenting  himself  wasimmediatetyjoiDcd  by  the  corps 
of  engineers  The  telegraph  was  seized  without  a  struggle.  The  cannon- 
eers commanded  by  M.  Parquin  had  arrested  the  Prefect.  Every  irom^nt 
fresh  tidings  reached  me  of  the  success  of  the  diSerent  movements  that  had 
been  previously  concerted.  I  kept  steadily  on  my  way  at  the  head  of  the  4th 
regiment  to  the  Finkmait  barracks,  where  I  hoped  to  find  the  infantry 
ready  to  welcome  me.  Passing  by  the  head-quarters  where  resided  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  depnrtmenl  of  the  Bas  Rhin,  Lieut.  General 
Voirol,  I  halted,  and  was  enthusiastically  saluted  by  hia  guard  with  the  cry 
uf  Vive  I'Empirear.  I  made  my  way  to  the  apartments  of  the  General, 
where  a  brief  interview  took  place.  On  leaving  I  thought  it  necessary  lo 
give  him  notice  that  he  was  my  prisoner,  and  a  small  detachment  was  as- 
signed to  this  duty. 


•IntheicconnljTvenby  Lonii  Blanc  cf  iheMaventi,  he  sUles  that,  lowanla  Ihe  latt  the 
rriDCe  svemeil  entirely  eiigKi-«Bd  wilti  Iho&gbta  of  hunbsentaod  much  lovml  pBrenI,  uidthil 
kegave  theae  laUers  lo  bis  aiil  ds  ounp  "  wilii  a  trBmbling  haadaoti  T»"mmipg  eyei-" 
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"  From  the  fact  thai  Qea.  Voirol  was  an  old  soldier  of  the  Empire,  it  waa 
nairersall;  supposed  at  the  time,  Monseignenr,"  I  remarked  to  tite  Prioce, 
"thai  he  wiBsecrelly  faTorable  to  your  cause,  though  it  waa  not  to  be  ex- 
pected thut  he  would  openly  comprouiiae  himself  till  he  saw  the  direction 
ihings  were  taking." 

" '  Ves,'  pithily  returned  the  Prince, '  there  were  many  Buppo8iti<m8  on 
this  point,  but  it  is  sufBcienc  that  I  had  to  make  Gen.  Voirol  my  prisoner. 
From  his  quarters  I  proceeded  rapidly  to  the  Finkmatt  barracks-,  and  al- 
though it  was  early  in  the  morning  the  populace  were  drawn  out  by  the 
noise,  and  mingling  their  acclamations  with  ihoae  of  the  soldiers,  ihej 
j<nned  our  cortege  in  crowds.  An  unlooked-for  error  here  occurred  which 
had  a  most  deplorable  effect  on  the  whole  enterprise  which  had  thus  far 
gone  on  BO  swimmingly.  We  had  reached  the  Faubourg  de  Pierre,  when^b^ 
iDg  on  fool,  the  head  of  the  column  lost  sight  of  me,  and  instead  of  follow- 
ing the  route  agreed  on  and  proceeding  at  once  to  the  ratnparts,  they  ei^ 
tered  a  narrow  lane  that  led  direct  to  the  barracks.  Amid  the  noise  and 
confusion  it  was  impossible  to  retrieve  this  mischance,  aiid  I  took  hurriedly 
what  measures  I  could  to  provide  against  its  worst  consequences,  fearing  a 
possible  attack  on  my  rear,  I  was  compelled  lo  leave  a  halfof  the  regiment  in 
the  main-street  we  had  left,  and  hastening  forward,  I  entered  the  court-yard 
of  the  infantry  barracks  with  my  officers  and  some  400  men.  I  expected  to 
find  the  regiment  assembled,  but  the  messenger  entrusted  with  the  news  of 
my  approach  was  prerented  by  some  accident  from  reaching  in  time,  and 
1  found  all  the  soldiers  in  their  rooms  occupied  in  preparing  themselves  for 
the  Sunday's  inspection.  Attracted,  however,  by  the  noise,  they  ran  in  the 
windows,  where  I  harangued  them,  and  on  hearing  the  name  of  Napoleon 
pronounced  they  rushed  headlong  down,  thronged  round  me, and  testified  by 
a  thousand  marks  of  devotion  their  enthusiasm  for  my  cause.  The  buttal* 
ioD  of  the  ponronniert  and  the  3d  regimentof  artillery,  with  Messrs.  Poggi 
and  Conard  and  a  great  number  of  officers  at  their  head,  were  all  in  move- 
meat  and  on  their  way  to  join  me,  and  word  wad  brought  they  were  only  a  * 
•quare  off  In  another  moment  I  would  have  found  myself  at  the  head  of 
SOOO  men,  with  the  people  of  the  town  everywhere  in  my  favor,  when  of  a 
sadden  at  one  end  of  the  court-yard  a  disturbance  arose  without  those  at  the 
other  extremity  being  able  to  divine  the  cauJe.  Col.  Tailtandier  had  jutt 
arrived,  and  on  being  told  that  the  Emperor's  nephew  was  there  with  the 
4th  regiment,  he  could  not  believe  such  extraordinary  intelligence,  and  hia 
snrprise  was  so  great  that  be  preferred  attributing  it  to  a  vulgar  ambition  on 
the  part  of  Col.  Vaudrey  rather  than  Ip  credit  this  unexpected  resurrectioa 
of  a  great  cause.  'Soldiers,'  he  exclaimed,  '  you  are  deceived  ;  the  man 
who  excites  your  enthunasm  can  only  be  an  adventurer  and  an  impostor." 
An  ofRcer  of  his  staff  cried  out  at  the  same  lime, '  It  is  not  the  Emperor'a 
itepfaew  \  it  is  the  nephew  of  Col.  Vaudrey ;  I  know  him.'  Absurd  as  waa 
this  announcement,  it  flew  like  lightning  frnm  mouth  to  moulh,  and  began 
to  change  the  dispoaition  of  this  regiment,  which  a  rnoment  before 
had  been  ao  farornble.  Great  numbers  of  the  soldiers  believing  the^ 
•dsee  the  dupes  of  an  unworthy  deception  became  furious.  Col,  Taillaiw 
dier  assembled  them,  caused  the  gates  to  be  closed,  and  the  drums  to  strike; 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  officers  devoted  to  me  gave  orders  to  have  the 
gauTah  beaten  to  bring  forward  the  soldiers  who  had  embraced  my  cause. 
The  space  we  occupied  was  so  confined  that  the  regiments  became,  as  U 
were,  confoanded  togelber,  and  the  tumult  was  frightful.  From  moment  to 
moment  the  confusion  increased,  and  the  officers  of  the  same  cause  no 
longer  recognised  each  other,  as  they  all  wore  the  same  uniform.  The 
a  arrested  infantry  officers,  and  the  infantry  in  (heir  turn  laid  hold 
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of  BDnie  ofticen  of  artillery.  Muskets  were  charged,  aad  bajoneta  and 
■abrea  flushed  ta  the  a!r,  but  no  blow  was  struck,  aa  each  feared  to  wound  a 
friend.  A  single  word  from  myself,  orCol.Taillsndier,  would  have  led  to  & 
regular  mMsacre.  The  officers  around  me  repeatedly  ofFered  lo  hew  me  a 
passage  through  (he  infantry,  which  could  have  been  easily  effected,  but  I 
would  not  consent  to  shed  French  blood  in  mj  own  cauae;  besides,  I  could 
not  believe  that  the  46th  regiment,  which  a  moment  previously  had  maui- 
fested  so  much  sympathy,  could  have  so  promptly  changed  iheir  sentiments, 
At  any  risk  I  determined  to  make  an  effort  to  recover  my  influence  over 
it,  and  1  suddenly  rushed  into  their  very  midst;  but  in  a  minute  I  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  triple  row  of  bayonets,  and  forced  to  draw  my  sabre  to  parry 
off  the  blows  aimed  at  me  from  every  aide.  In  another  instant  I  should 
have  perished  by  French  hands,  when  the  cannoneers  perceiving  my  dan- 
ger, charged,  and  carrying  me  off,  placed  me  in  their  ranks.  Unfortunately 
mis  movement  separated  me  from  my  officers  and  drew  me  back  Co  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  court-yard,  amongst  the  soldiers  who  still  remained  doubtful 
of  my  identity. 

"  The  idea  occurred  to  me  if  I  coald  get  a  horse  I  might  render  myself 
flufficiently  prominent  to  command  the  tumult,  and  I  made  my  way  towards 
a  picket  of  cavalry,  when  just  then  the  artillery  were  driven  bs^ck,  and  I 
vas  thrown  down  by  iheir  horses.  The  infantry  profiting  by  this  circum- 
Btance  rushed  upon  me,  and  succeeded  in  making  me  a  prisoner;  and  my 
officers  seeing  that  further  resistance  was  usel^,  necessarily  surrendered 
themselves  to  the  same  fate."* 

*It  will  be  interestinK  lo  aid  ■  sketch  of  Ibis  slirhag  scene  from  the  skilful  pen  of  Looii 
Blane,  wbicb  in  the  miuii  it  will  be  seen,  ia  accurate.  "  The  I^nlnDall  bBrracbs,"  he  writes, 
"  are  ailmleJ  between  the  Faabawg  da  Purr*  ttti  the  rampm,  on  ■  line  parallel  wjtli  Ibem- 
Coonecled  wilh  ttie  Faultourg,  by  an  eitrcmely  larraw  lane  wbiota  leads  up  to  the  principat 
«,iFi7  In  \i,B  borracts.  it  is  separated  from  the  ramport^  orly  by  a  long  van],  at  oneandof  wbicli 
gvte.    Now  it  had  been  ftetlled  ihal  (he  insargenta  shmld  lake  the  rampart  road,  the 

.  .L_.  _ii- — J  their  forcea  to  be  diapla^ed  is  aa  idjMMf '"  '-"^  — '"'''  — '""'^ 

of  ill  (ucccss.    Bui  by  an  ineiplicablu  Is 
?  the  bulk  of  the  troo 

laiW  him,  night  become  hispr „ 

"  NevcrlbeleS9,  hcariDE-  the  raagio  name  of  the  Emperor  pronounced,  the  loot  soldiers  haaten 
tip  from  all  aides ;  an  old  Bergeani  criet  out  that  be  bad  served  jn  the  imperial  ^ard,  aiid 
Moope  down  to  seiie  the  haad  of  thr-  Fnnce,  whom  be  embracei  wilh  laar*.  EmotuMi  swayi 
the  soldiers  ai  this  gpeclacis ;  alrcndv  Ibey  surroun  led  Looia  Bonaparte  with  mariu  of  sympatlij ; 
already  the  cry  is  raised  of  Vii»  VEmptrntr,  when  suddenly  a  sirange  nimor  i?  heerd  araonp 
ttiem;  it  is  poaitivcly  asserted  Ibat  it  Is  tho  nephew  of  Col.  Vaudrev,  who  preaenls  himself 
under  the  oama  <rf  Ijouis  Boaaparte  whioh  he  vilely  umped.  and  a  lieutenaiit  naned  Fleig- 
nier,  rushes  forward  10  make  (be  Prinoe  bis  jirisoner.  Himself  a rresied  by  Ibe  artillerjiQeD. 
he  Bt  niggles  bra  velv,  whilst  bis  soldiers  advance  lo  reacuo  him.  The  moment  was  critical  and 
deoieive.  A  pistol  shot  wonid,  perhaps,  have  sufficed  to  allay  tlie  dmferi  but  lnjtam  BoDt- 
parte  could  not  make  up  bia  mind  lu  firs  ib  He  even  onileied  ibe  nleaa*  of  (ka  tisuteaaatf 
who.  returning  to  Ibe  charge,  provoked  a  Iresh  conSicl.  Thmgs  were  in  tbia  state  when  Ll 
Col.  Taillandieramved,  andat  his  voice  disiruBl  became  efaanml  inio  rare.  Tlie  ComT-Tard 
rooooded  wilb  meDBces,  and  awurda  were  dathiag.    Tbe  ■rtiU«miMD  inn  lud  !>«■■  kaS  bt 


,e  llial  allowed  theu'  forcea  to  lie  displayed  in  aa  imposing'  Banner,  and  ■* 
retreat  in  case  of  ill  success.    Bui  by  an  ineiplicablu  laulity,  the  haad  of  uic  cui 
went  astray  and  entered  the  Isnc,  leaving  the  bulk  of  the  troops  in  the  Faubimrs  dt  Pii 
and  Ijouis  Bonaparte  found  biouelf  entangled  with  a  weak  escort  in  a  yard,  which,  if  for 


the  Kaubourg  Pierre,  bearing  of  Ibe  Prioce'i  danger,  bad  put  Ibemielves  in  motion ;  aod- 
■     '    ■' .-...,.-■- ,-  ■ .--I ,-    ...      ...-.,  -     -"pellmcH, 


B,  and  awurda  were  dathiag.    Tbe  m 

.  hearing  of  Ibe  Prioce'i  danger,  bad  .  ..    _..    . 

enly  they  were-  seen  rushing  in  crowds  into  the  barracks,  and  witblhem  entered  pi 
_ity  mouDled  carraoneen.    1  bo  infantry  tben  drtfen  back  vlolsnlly  lo  both  ends  of  tL^  , 
BUered  shouts  of  fury — farmed  agaio,  and  rstunied  fiercely  upon  tbe  Prince's  partiiana, 
were  pushed  and  knocked  down  by  the  horse  against  tbe  curtain  ot  tbe  rsmparl.    It  w  . . 
lernUn  moment.    Here  stood  the  loot-soldiera  wtlta  bajiinGlb  charged;  there  tne  artillerymen 


wilh  their  carbines  leveled,  ready  to  fire;  abov*  and  tMoC  tbe  naipatth  the  people  lealiinalv 

1 — I.: ^^  upon  tbe  Prince,  and  pouring  volleys  ofalonesontlke  inunlry.  amidst  coofijaed 

ill  oT^driuiu,  the  clash  of  arms,  aadthenel^ungofbonea-  But  all  this  was  of  short 


duration.    In  an  insurrectioa  not  lo  vaaqniah  qstckly,  <•  to  be  vaaquisbed.    A  few  m   

(beta  fired  in  the  air  by  order  of  Col.  TaillaadieriUintil^tBd  tbe  people-  On  A(.  do  Oricaut 
tud  de  Querellcsproflenng  lo  Louis  Bonepane  to  out  a  passage  for  bim  swnd  in  band;  he  n- 
Jecled  flu  o<At  aiid  was  niade  a  prisoned.  "  SorreDder!"  was  shouted  at  the  same  time  to  Col. 
Yaadrey;  be  retead ;  bw  Ool,  Taillaadier  appTQachu^' Urn  and  wtaisperiur  in  hli 
revolt  waa  regarded  in  Ihe  lovni  «■  a  l^ilimalisl  movvment,  he  at  last  ordeied  hi 
to  teiire,  and  gave  hinwdf  op." 
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"It  is  s  deeply  stirring  narrative,"  I  obserred,  "  but  nothing,  Prince, 
ttrikes  me  with  more  wonder  than  the  eitreme  facility  which  attended  every 
Hep  of  Uie  enterprize.  The  people,  it  seems,  were  as  enthusiastic  rs  the 
Hildiery.  What  could  be  more  concluBive  of  the  deep-seated  popularity  of 
ibc Bonaparte  cause  in  France!  It  was  a  strange  fatality,  that  singular 
ddusioD  as  lo  your  identity,  which  arose  at  the  very  moment  that  victory 
perched  upon  your  alandBrcI  I  It  is  clear  that  nothing  but  this  doubt  pre- 
sented ibe  town  falling  into  your  handa,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  in-% 
bibilants.  If  it  were  a  ruse  of  some  euemy,  he  deserves  credit,  at  least,  for 
his  ingenuity." 

"  No,"  replied  the  Prince,  "  I  do  not  think  it  was  an  invention  to  arrest 
(be  revolt,  but  it  sprung  naturally  from  the  doubts  of  various  patties,  wfao, 
liom  negligence,  or  prudence,  had  uot  been  entrusted  with  the  secret  of  the 
iniended  attempt.  It  was,  indeed,  an  unlooked-for  result,  and  fortune  played 
ne  a  sorry  freaL." 

"  But,  failure  as  it  waii,  Monseigneur,"  I  continned,  "  the  con^iracy  fell 
n  little  short  of  complete  success,  that  the  government  must  have  been 
leized  with  terror.  Its  unpopularity  and  weakness  could  hardly  have  been 
more  fully  and  rapidly  detnonetrated.  No  doubt  the  King  must  have  beea 
wrely  puzzled  what  course  to  take  with  your  highness  1" 

■■  Y'our  speculationa,"  returned  the  I'rince,  "  are  all  correct.  The  sin- 
gular ease  with  which  our  plans  were  carried  almost  up  to  their  fulfillment 
nust  have  struck  the  government  with  deep  alarm.  Their  next  care  was  to 
•oppress,  by  any  effort,  the  truth  from  getting  out.  It  was  officially  stated 
that  the  4th  regiment  only  was  >  ompromised,  and  yet  officers  of  other  regi- 
ments were  secretly  cashiered.  As  for  myself,  I  have  since  learnt  that 
much  embarrassment  was  experieuced  as  lo  my  disposition.  To  bring  ma 
to  trial  was  considered  indiscreet,  as  the  particulars  of  the  Strasburgh  affair 
could,  then,  no  longer  be  concealed  ;  besides,  it  was  thought  injudicious  to 
roose  the  popular  passions  in  my  favor.  There  were  fesrs,  too,  entertained 
that  a  jury  would  not  condemn  me,  and  numerous  members  of  the  Court  of 
Peers  declared  their  determination  not  to  sit  vpon  my  trial.  It  would  have 
been  a  dexterous  thing  to  have  sent  me  quietly  back  to  Switzerland,  with  a 
tinple  condemnation  of  my  youthful  rashness.  But  instead,  they  gave  far 
mote  importance  to  the  event  by  the  decision  they  came  to.  I  was  for  a 
few  days  imprisoned  in  the  gaol  at  Strasburgh,  without  receiving  any  tidings 
of  my  nnfortuaate  companions,  whose  possible  fate  6lled  me  with  anguish. 
In  this  gloomy  stale  of  mind  I  was  aroused  Isie  one  night  from  my  disturbed 
slombeiB  by  my  guard,  and  requested  to  follow  him.  The  msoner  of  the 
man  and  the  nature  of  the  summons  for  a  moment  awakened  my  suspicions, 
and  expecting  the  worst,  I  got  up  hastily,  and  obeyed  him.  Directly  I  found 
myself  in  the  presence  ot  the  Preftt,  who  stated  that  a  carriage  was  in 
vraiting,  and  that  I  must  set  off  inatanily  fur  Paris.  No  time  was  allowed 
n>e  fur  preparation,  and  in  a  few  minutes  more,  without  baggage  or  a  ser> 
vaat,  I  was  rapidly  whirling  along  under  a  strong  escort  in  the  high  road 
tn  the  Capital.  On  my  arrival  1  was  courteously  roceived  by  the  Prefect 
of  Police,  who  further  informed  me  that  my  immediate  departure  from 
France  was  decided  on.  I  rested  but  two  hours  in  Paris,  during  which  I 
wrote  to  the  King  imploring  his  clemency  for  my  unhappy  partisans.  I 
had  nothing  to  ask  for  myself.  "Soon  afler  I  was  transported  aboard  a  ship 
of  war  which  quickly  set  sail,  and  on  the  day  succeeding  only,  according 
to  his  instructions  from  the  Minister,  the  Captain  opened  his  orders,  and 
found  himself  directed  to  Rio  Janeiro,  and  thence  to  New- York." 
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"  It  WHS,  indeed,  a  painful  ordeal,  Hoiueignenr,"  I  remarked,  ''  that  jon 
were  thus  c.illed  to  undergo,  in  being  torn  from  h»n>e,  country  and  friend* 
vnder  circumstances  so  distresnng,  Hnd  given  up  for  monlha  to  the  solitude 
of  the  seas,  with  your  mind  ft  prej  to  tbe  most  harasding  recol  led  ions. 
Tour  arrival  in  the  New  World  musl  have  been  an  incxpreasible  relief," 

"  In  truth  it  was,"  responded  ibe  Prince ;  "  for  thiough  I  enuM  fittd 
nbundant  consolation  for  myself  in  (he  motirea  that  inspired  me,  yet  I 
^uld  obtHin  no  rest  from  the  afflicting  apprehensions  which  cnftstantly  pur- 
nied  nie  for  tbe  destiny  of  my  followers.  Even  if  their  lives  were  not 
menaced,  and  this  »cemed  to  me  impo^ible  when  tbeir  leader  was  acquit- 
ted, still  1  knew  theyinust  be  languishing  in  [U'ison,  where  for  years  they 
■night  linger,  their  prospects  blasted  and  their  names  sullieit  with  reproach. 
If  1  had  been  instrumenial  in  bringing  upon  them  such  mislhrlunea,  I 
would  have  deemed  myself  wiibout  excnse.  But  glre  me  some  news  ol 
New- York.  1  was  greatly  struck  by  that  fine  city  ;  its  nobis  situation,  ita 
Riaji^nitude,  and  growing  splendor,  all  impressed  me  strongly,  snd  I  recall 
with  the  deepest  satisfaction  the  numerous  acts  of  kindness  and  generous 
KoBpitalily  so  freely  extended  to  me." 

"  New- York  has  made  wonderful  progreaa,"  I  replied,  "  since  the  period 
tt  your  highness's  visit,  and  it  promises  at  no  very  distant  day  to  become 
in  wealth  and  population  one  of  the  leading  ca^talsof  the  worfd.  Whether 
it  will  ever  rival  in  its  ornamental  attributes,  its  public  edift(.-FS,  its  prome- 
.  tttdes  nnd  pleasure  grounds,  the  chief  cities  of  Europe,  is  s  question  not 
wo  eas'ly  solved,  fur  our  inMlitutions  are  considered  nnfarorai>le  to  the  larg^ 
expenditure  for  such  purpot^es  that  is  so  common  in  Europe.  But  whilst  I 
think  it  is  sn  unjusliRable  abuse  of  the  public  funds  to  waste  so  macb 
treasure  as  has  been  done  in  France,  and  other  countries  nn  palaces,  and 
gardens  meant  only  for  royal  indulgence;  yet  I  am  persuaded  Ibat  iit 
America  the  people  would  entertain  no  objection  to  pay  liberally  f<M'  rnuse- 
tims,  parks,  and  picture  galleries  that  were  destined  for  the  amitsement  of 
til  classes.  It  is  not  the  rich  who  need  such  entertainment,  but  the  poorer 
(Vder»  that  would  find  delight  in  these  resources.  There  is  quite  enough 
of  taxation  now  in  our  country  to  allow  of  munificent  appropriations  for 
inch  purposes  were  peculation  and  jobbing  put  an  end  to;  but  ss  democ- 
tacjr  progresses,  we  may  hope  for  gradual  improvement  in  these  rerpeets." 

"  I  am  quite  your  way  of  thinking,"  replied  Prince  Louis,  "  and  if  any- 
Aing  coa\4  reconcile  me  to  the  abominable  extravagance  of  past  gover»- 
tuents  in  France,  it  is  that  these  luxuries  have  become  public  property. 
There  is  a  manifeatjustice  in  the  fact  thatlhoee  gorgeous  gardens,  and  gallerte* 
Kke  Versailles  and  the  Louvre,  whose  construction  almost  impoverished  the  na- 
tion, should  returnat  last  to  the  hands  of  the  people.  In  America  I  see  nothing 
but  the  jealousy  of  the  people,  or  the  timidity  of  public  men  to  prevent  so 
wise  an  employment  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  public  funds.  Recreation  ia 
indispenaabie  to  our  comfort,  nnd  all  classes  seek  it  in  proportion  to  their  rfr- 
aources.  It  is  a  ereat  object,  it  strikes  me,  in  a  free  stale  thai  tbe 
tower  classes  should  be  provided  with  means  of  refined  amusement,  since  il 
Will  necessarily  elevate  their  dispositions  and  purify  their  tastes.  The  pub- 
lic garden,  adorned  with  atntnnry ;  the  picture  gallery,  embellished  by 
taoble  specimens  of  art.  ore  directly  calculated  to  withdraw  the  people  from 
grosser  diversions.  There  is  no  doubt  that  with  increasing  wenlth  these 
•ubjecis  will  bo  agitated  amongst  you,  and  that  the  good  sense  which  is  so 
%haractcrislic  of  you  Americans  will  prevail  over  democrat^  prejudices, 
which  in  this  cnse  seem  to  me  groundless.  In  Europe  what  the  people  pay 
Var,  the  rich  only  enjoy.  This  is  unjust,  and  could  not  be,  did  the  people 
•xercise  a  legitimate  influence.  But  that  the  penpdeof  yourcountry  should 
effuse  to  partake  of  refined  pleasures  which  thejue  able  toaffbrd,  and  could 
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control,  does  not  strike  me  u  consistent  or  rfltionDl.  NnthJng  cm  be  more 
incongruous,  however,  than  lo  hurry  to  condusiona  reJatire  to  the  etTecta  of 
your  iiistituiioDs,  or  the  dispositions  of  your  people.  Both,  il  may  be  said,  ve 
new  and  uniriet),  and  it  is  the  business  of  pliilosophy  to  sit  calmly  donn,  and 
weigh  erery  result  carerully  in  the  scales  of  invealigation.  We  know  posi- 
tively  nnlliing  about  you  in  Europe,  either  of  your  sysiem,  or  of  your  char- 
acter. Our  reasonings  are  all  founded  on  the  events  of  our  own  history; 
whereas  your  political  and  socinl  career,  proceeding  from  premises  wholly 
diFferent,  must  lead  lo  far  other,  and  most  novel  consequences.  I  regret 
with  all  my  heart  that  I  had  not  timeio  travel  extensively  over  t1ie  United 
States,  and  scrutinise,  as  far  as  a  foieigner  may,  the  workings  ofyour  political 
machinery  :  but  more  especially,  the  peculiarities  of  your  people.  The 
(rreat  secret  lies  here  ;  the  same  government  in  Europe,  were  it  possible, 
would  produce  altogether  different  developments,  and  from  the  liule  I  saw 
of  the  United  Stales,  there  was  far  more  lo  study  in  the  habits,  tastes  and 
opinions  of  the  people  themselves  than  in  the  structure  even  ofyuur  institu- 
bODs,  though  so  ingenious  and  original.  There  was,  in  the  first  place,  a 
latitude  of  liberty  which  confounded  me,  and  which,  perhaps,  is  less  com- 
prehensible to  a  Frenchman  than  to  any  other  nation,  for  the  peculiarity  with 
us,  and  a  crying  misfortune  it  is,  too,  is  the  excess  of  governmental  ioteifer- 
enoe  in  everything." 

"  Yes,  Prince,  this  is  strikingly  true,"  I  said  with  some  warmth.  "An 
American  who  has  lived  much  in  France  ia  alternately  astonished  and  araosed 
at  detecting  on  every  side  of  him,  in  his  business  or  amusement,  the  officiooa, 
meddling  hand  of  government.  Waking  or  sleeping,  sluing  or  walking,  in 
his  dress  and  living,  it  is  everywhere  about  and  above  him,  and  the  natural 
effect  is,  which  shrewd  politicians  must  see,  to  effeminate  and  degrade  the 
character  of  the  people.  I  verily  believe  if  passports  were  mddenly  abol- 
ished the  French  would  l>e  afraid  to  travel,  and  1  doubt  if  a  crowd  would 
ever  get  inside  of  a  theatre  if  the  police  were  not  there  to  keep  them  in  a 
line.  While  this  governmental  constraint  is  so  rigidly  kept  up  I  see  no 
chance  for  the  training  of  the  people  in  those  robust  habits  of  self-reliaoce 
which  are  the  mainspring  of  an  independent  government.  The  essence 
of  a  free  state  is  the  management  by  a  people  of  their  own  affairs;  now  what 
hope,  Monseigneur,  can  be  cherished  of  a  republic  in  France,  whilst  the 

Gople  remain  forever  subject  to  the  tutelary  restrictions  uf  the  government, 
this  respect  (hey  are  but  children  in  leading-strings  alongside  of  the 
Americans ;  and  the  offer  of  a  free  govenimant  to  the  French  is  like  setting  a 
fine  picture  before  a  blind  man;  they  lack  the  first  element  to  its  enjoyment." 
"You  have  struck,"  replied  Prince  Louis,  "the  very  root  of  the 
evil,  and  the  politician  who  is  sincere  in  his  desires  for  the  regene- 
ration of  France  will  earnestly  set  to  work  to  curtail  governmental 
sway.  Almost  the  first  step  in  this  true  path  remains  to  be  taken,  and  that 
the  people  are  sufficiently  ripe  for  making  a  beginning  I  do  most  conscieo- 
Itously  believe.  It  was  just  the  opposite  of  this  state  of  things  that  rivetted 
my  aiienlion  in  America.  The  people  there  are  not  only  accustomed  lo 
tbbk  for  themselves,  %ut  I  observed  they  were  keenly  jealous  of  the 
smallest  interference  with  their  action.  They  cannot  be  too  vigilant  in  this 
respect,  for  so  long  as  public  men  are  prevented  from  sacrificing  the  public 
wea!  to  their  personal  afrgrandisement,  the  condition  of  the  state  must 
remain  sound.  There  was  one  feature,  however,  of  your  social  system, 
which  greatly  interested,  and  I  may  say,  perplexed  me.  An  European 
habituated  to  a  society  of  castes,  where  ariilicial  distinctions  are  perpetuated 
by  law  and  privilege,  comes  to  America,  the  only  land  where  equality  ia 
not  a  dogma  of  the  schools,  prepared  to  find  society  Hewing  over  one- 
unootb,  unbroken  level ;  where  all  individuils  of  good  repute,  without  teiei^ 
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ence  to  foTlune,  or  occupation, ,*ire  seen  to  mingle  freely  and  harmoniously 
together.  Judge  his  aurpriBe,  iherefore,  to  meet  with  Hie  same  arbitrary 
distinctions  between  claases  wliicb  he  is  accusiomed .  to  behoEd  in  Europe; 
to  hear  the  same  conventional  terms  in  use  as  to  quality,  and  to  perceive  the 
same  iilrug;^le  going  on  between  cliques  and  coteries  for  the  ascendency 
which  he  reasonably  thought  were  the  naiural  production  of  an  aristocratic 
soil,  and  hardly  expected  to  find  transplanted  and  flourishing  on  a  demo- 
cratic ground.  With  ns,  you  know,  social  rank  is  broadly  marked  and 
easily  recognized  ;  but  amongst  you.  where  title  is  not  worn,  and  fortunes 
are  not  perpetuated,  confess  that  a  foreigner  is  likely  to  be  puzzled  as  (o 
the  nature  of  the  distinctions  which  exist,  and  to  marvel  somewhat  at  their 
existing  at  all.  I  soon  became  aware  of  these  shades  and  differences,  but 
had  not  time  enough  to  come  to  any  accurate  conclusions  on  the  subject. 
I  readily  accepted  the  numerous  civilities  proffered  me  from  every  side,  as 
I  was  anxious  to  judge  for  myself  of  the  various  shades  iif  your  society.  I 
remember  very  well  on  one  occasion  receiving  (he  visit  al  my  hotel  of  s 
gentlemanly  person  who  introduced  himself,  frankly  saying  that  he  was 
a  simple  citizen  of  New-Yotk,  hut  being  desirous  of  the  honour  of  enter- 
taining so  near  a  relative  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  had  come  to  invite  me 
to  an  evenins  party  at  his  house.  I  thanked  him  cufdjally  for  his  flattering 
invitation,  and  cheerfully  accepted  it.  1  failed  not  at  the  appointed  time, 
tnd  was  highly  gratified  with  my  reception.  The  house  was  spacious  and 
elegant;  the  guests  well-dressed  and  agreeable;  and  the  entertainment  in 
all  respects  luxurious.  There  was  all  the  ease  and  self-possession  of  good 
society  ;  (which,  bye  the  bye,  is  singularly  characteristic  of  Americans;) 
nothing  uncouth  or  vulgar  thai  I  saw,  and  my  evening  passed  off  with 
great  relish.  I  should  not  omit  to  say  that  the  fairer  portion  of  the  company 
confirmed  my  previous  impressions  of  American  beauty.  The  next  day,  in 
relating  the  circumstance  to  some  of  my  visitors,  I  meuiioned  the  name  of 
my  nffuble  host,  and  great  was  the  indignation  ilierent.  A  most  impertinent 
liberty  had  been  taken  with  me,  was  their  remark.  Somewhat  startled  at 
this  information,  I  enquired  in  haste  as  to  the  character  of  the  party. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  alledged  against  that,  it  was  admitted.  To  his 
intelligence  and  civility  I  can  bear  witness,  I  replied,  then  pray  lell  me  what 
it  is  which  renders  his  house  so  unlit  a  place  for  me  T  'Ob,'  was  the 
response,  'he  does  not  belong  to  the  best  Boctety  '  I  attempted  with 
great  earnestness  to  trace  the  nature  of  such  distinctions,  but  their  subtlety 
completely  foiled  me.  1  could  obtain  no  satisfactory  clue  to  these  mystical 
ramiRcriiions,  and  was  lei\  to  conclude  they  were  wholly  capricious  and 
unreasonable.  Without  yielding  to  prejudices  that  were  evidently  local,  I  re- 
marked to  my  friend!*  that  New-York  was  furiunaie  in  pos.tessing  a  class  in 
any  degree  superior  to  the  one  in  question.  And  really,  there  seems  to  me, 
something  illogica)  iu  refusing  to  associate  with  one  man  who  may,  per- 
chance, trade  in  uJI,  wliiUt' another  is  courted  because  be  owns  the  ship 
which  transports  it  abroad, 

"And  so  it  strikes  me,  Monseigneur,"  I  said  vu'th  ready  concurrence  ; 
"  but  when  such  a  distinction  is  drawn'between  two  men,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  pecuniary  advantages  make  the  whole  difference.  One  may  be 
agreeable  and  well-breJ,  the  other  just  the  contrary;  and  a  sociely  which 
preferred  the  latter  because  he  was  the  richer,  would  without  doabt  be 
badly  constituted.  But  this  is  not  true  of  New-York,  or  of  the  country 
generally.  The  fact  is,  that  foreigners  constantly  do  ns  injustice  in  this 
respect,  and  merely  because  it  is  impossible  for  them,  either  through  natural 
prejudices,  or  necessarily  limited  observation.  In  arrire  at  the  real  cor.ditinii 
of  things.  It  were  tedious  to  attempt  a  full  explanation,  but  I  mil  endeavor 
lo  be  explicit.    That  pditical  lawa  do  change  and  roodirycbincteruabuDd- 
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uill;  true,  bat  that  thej  will  ever  revolutionize  human  nalure,  is  liighlj  un- 
philasiiphical  to  suppose.  The  passions  and  aflections  mny  l>c  elevated 
or  subdued,  but  never  radically  altered  or  extingiiiBhed.  The  purpose  of 
any  puliticd  sysUm  which  is  to  resist  the  ardent  aspirations  of  tlie  heart 
after  superiority,  is  shallow,  and  doomed  to  failure.  No  auch  fantastic 
dreams  floated  in  the  clear  riaion  of  the  founders  of  our  republic.  Thej 
took  the  very  <  pposite  direction  to  what  a  French  assembly  would.  In- 
stead of  drawing  lines  and  limits,  and  raising  barriers  nnd  obstacles  oa 
every  side,  so  as  to  compel  humanity  to  follow  the  straight  road  of  logic, 
but  which  its  nature  secretly  delights  in  evading,  they  acted  on  the  pro- 
found truth,  that  the  best  government  is  that  which  governs  least.  Or- 
daining auch  laws  as  would  prevent  one  clasa  arrogating  priority  over 
aeother;  forbidding  badges  of  distinction,  and  providing  for  the  constant 
distribution  of  individual  wealth;  (hey  widely  lefl  social  life  to  regulate  itself 
UDder  these  salutary  restraints.  The  consequence  is,  that  society  with  iia 
reposes  on  a  true  and  nataral  basis  consisting  of  elements  that  are  entitled 
toprecedence.  Taleut,  character  and  breeding,  are  not  merely  piissportsto 
lliebest  society,  but  there  arenoother  standards  by  which  to  quality  it.  There 
is  DO  society  amongst  us  which  could  exclude  them,  and  there  is  none 
really  respectable  where  they  are  nut  found.  That  there  may  he  in  out 
larger  cities  individuals,  sometimeB,  with  doubtful  pretensions  to  cither,  who, 
from  vanity,  endeavor  to  form  coteries  that  aspire  to  regulate  fashion,  and 
proDouDce  on  the  claioDS  of  candidates  to  their  favor,  ia  so  far  from  being 
a  coniradiciion  to  our  political  system,  a  direct  proof  of  its  tolerant  jnstice. 
To  interfere  with  the  caprices  of  individuals  which  do  not  invade  the  pub- 
lic good  would  be  a  gross  infringement  of  personal  liberty ;  and  our  sys- 
tem, as  all  true  democratic  systems  ought,  prefers  to  err  on  the  aide  of 
liberty.  These  social  monopolies  are  necessarily  evanescent,  for  founded 
chielly  on  wealth,  they  disappear  with  its  absorption,  which  Is  sure  to  follow 
through  accident,  or  legal  provision,  as  stated  before.  Wealth  in  our 
society  exercises  the  same  influence  as  elsewhere  in  the  world.  It  is  un- 
true Aiat  its  sway  is  greater,  and  it  is  more  short-livpd,  for  it  is  usually  lim- 
ited to  the  life  of  its  possessor.  You  will  admit,  Prince,  that  it  is  by  no 
means  a  rare  sight  in  London  or  Paris,  to  meet  in  the  best  society  the  par- 
etnu  who  has  nothing  but  his  ingots  and  impudence  to  recommend  him. 
This  is  far  more  common  in  England,  for  society  in  Prance  is  gradually  as- 
Eimilating  to  our  own.  Already  intellect  is  its  highest  distinction,  while 
title  and  family  are  steadily  dwindlin,^  to  its  least.  This  is  true  democratic 
prepress,  but  yet  I  am  bold  to  say,  Munseigneur,  that  France  has  an  im- 
mense distance  to  travel.  Social  equality  universally  prevails  ;  an  easy  and 
aRectiunate  inlercotirse  between  all  classes  and  condition;  is  one  of  the  moat 
winning  features  of  the  French,  but  still  a  taste  for  rank  and  decorations 
iaspires  the  higher  classes,  whilst  great  deference  is  felt  for  them  by  the 
lower.  In  this  particular  it  is  impossible  for  an  European  to  imagine  ifae 
contrast  to  be  found  in  the  United  fjtates,  where  the  insensibilitj  of  the  masa 
to  distiuclions  merely  adventitious  like  those  of  title  or  descent,  really 
surpasses  belief  Any  foreign  nobleman,  of  high  or  low  degree,  who  comes 
amongst  the ra,  will  be  treated  with  the  same  politenesa  extended  to  any  other 
respectable  stranger,  and  he  will  be  appreciated  according  to  his  conducL 
If  he  be  arrogant,  they  laugh  at  him  ;  if  he  be  unassuming,  they  respect  him. 
If  his  name  be  greater  than  his  rank,  they  may  be  disposed  to  honor  the  aer- 
vicea  of  the  statesman,  the  patriot,  or  the  soldier."  * 

*  This  wu  ibiiiidaatly  proved  in  the  cote  or  Lord  Morpeth,  wba  visited  llm  (Jnited  SlaM 
in  1S4D.  As  the  rt-presenutive  of  tbe  ■' sristocnlic  blood  ottii  the  Homnls"  he  would  Inve 
CDtto  Uuoosh  the  counirj  usnolicod,  but  u  •  diilinniibed  atembei  of  tli«  Ei«lu)i  PuliMttMt 
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"  Your  remnrks  are  not  moTe  original  than  just,"  tln(t(!tinglj  declared 
Prince  Li^uis,  ''  and  accord  entirely  with  my  oun  observations.  I  waa  bnt 
B  liule  wliile  amongst  your  countrymen  before  I  discovered  that  the  many 
amiable  attenliona  offered  me  were  dictated  bj  respect  fur  ihe  name  I  bore 
rather  th^n  frum  any  regard  to  my  titular  rank.  It  wasin  this  spirit  that  I  re- 
ceived  a  compliment  that  touched  me  nearly.  I  was  on  my  way  back  to  my  ho* 
tel  from  a  pleasant  dinner  at  the  country  house  Qn  Long  Island  ofone  ofyoar 
leading  journalists,  whose  hospitality  laid  me  under  much  obligation,*  when 
in  driving  through  the  streets  of  Brooklyn,  I  found'several  military  com- 
panies drawn  up  in  anticipation  of  my  return,  and  who  paid  me  the  honor 
of  apassin^r  salute.  Judge  ofniy  surprise,  only  equslletl  bj  my  pleasure,  to 
find  myself,  a  stranger  in  exile,  and  misfortune,  the  object  of  such  a  de- 
monstration. Its  value  w.iB  infinitely  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  it  was  not 
the. formal  display  of  an  official  body,  nof  yet  partook  of  that  convenltonal 
courtesy  which  prompts  a  monarchical  government  to  honor  the  representa- 
tive of  roy;il  pretensions ;  but  was  clearly  the  spontaneous  act  of  a  people 
entirely  free,  and  meant  solely  to  express  in  a  dignified  manner  their 
respect  for  the  memory  of  Napoleon  and  their  regard  for  the  land  of  my 
birth.  In  Europe  the  civility  of  any  functionary  might  have  procured  me 
this  honor,  but  in  the  United  Slates  1  felt  that  such  a  manifestation  could 
not  proceed  from  any  individual  source,  and  that  unless  the  impulse  came 
from  the  people,  no  jiommander,  civil  or  military,  would  presume  to  sug- 
gest it.  This,  and  rnShy  other  incidents  during  my  stay,  soon  taught  me 
where  the  real  power  amongst  you  resided,  and  il  was  so  totally  unlike  any- 
thing I  bad  ever  before  seen,  that  it  opened  anew  and  curious  view  of  reflec- 
tion in  my  mind.  No  foreigner  who  can  raise  himself  above  the  prejudices  of 
his  country  or  station  can  pass  a  single  day  In  the  United  Siatea  without 
profit  to  his  heart  and  undersianding. 

"  That  your  countrymen  should  regard  the  distinctions  of  rank  with  such 
BOpreme  indilTerence  is  natural  from  not  having  grown  up  under  their  influ- 
ence, and  from  their  habit  ofemploying  their  reason  only  in  estimating  men 
and  things.  Your  institutions  rest  upon  this  foundation  only,  whilst  ours 
constantly  appeal  to  the  imagination.  Your  view  of  French  society  is  cor- 
rect, for  rank  in  losing  its  former  wealth  isvasily'diminished  in  importance, 
and  to  the  unspeakable  honour  of  my  country,  intellect  holds  preeminence. 
So  sensible  amlofthefact  that  capacity  in  French  esteem  takes  precedence 
of  all  illusion,' that  I  writhe  under  the  cruel  and  unnecessary  expatriation 
of  my  family.  Why  should  I,  merely  because  I  am  the  nephew  of 
Napcjeon,  be  expelled  from  France,  and  forced  to  drag  out  my  existence 
in  exile?  Why  should  I  be  cut  off  from  the  privilege  the  humblest  French- 
man enjoys,  of  employing  his  faculties  for  the  benefit  of  his  country  snd  the 
honor  of  his  name  1  The  pnlicy  of  the  monarchy  is  clearly  to  exclude  me 
from  every  chance  of  winning  the  respect  of  my  countrymen,  but  such 
glaring  injustice  mast  be.  I  feel,  repugnant  lo  them." 

"Such  reflections  as  these,  Monseigneur,"  I  interposed,  "  must  keep 
your  mind  in  perpetual  irritation.  It  is  impossible  to  shut  them  out,  and 
their  constant  recurrence  must  alternately  arouse  yon  to  fury,  or 
drive  you  to  despair.  To  leave  out  of  the  question  the  deep  love 
of  the  nation  for  the  Emperor,  the  kindly  natures  of  the  French  inust 
rebel  against  your  harsh  treatment  by  Bourbon  royalties,  and  daily  proof 

heallracled  all eni ion,  which  hia  sas^  manners  Rod  nnpretendingdemeanorsoon  cnlivi-n^  into 
complimpnt  Numerous  dfmonslralion*.  were  made  in  hia  honor  in  all  pirta  oflhc  tJnion,  and 
it  ■  uiid  ibst  many  of  our  weWero  "  UooMcrs  "  >«i«ed.  that  in  apile  oT  bi*  titlu.  if  Jie  woold 
•ellle  oul  that,  ihey  would  run  liim  Sot  Congress.  His  finblied  eloquoara  coaunaoded  univar- 
nl  ■^mimiioa. 
•  Col.  Webb  of  the  Courier  and  Entailer. 
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ia  afforded  of  this  both  through  ihe  press  ard  tribune,  and  hj  mea  of 
the  highest  onsequence.  I  am  emb.ildeneil  by  your  ftankneas,  Prince,  10 
express  all  my  surprise  and  delight  to  henr  a  person  ot  your  exalted  rank 
speak  so  plainly  of  the  cnnditions  requisite  iii  France  at  this  epoch  to  ob- 
tain influence  and  position.  Your  name  is,  undoubteilly,  an  immense 
advantage,  but  it  is  accompanied  by  an  equal  drawback,  for  the  world  will 
be  hardly  saii^ed  with  anything  in  a  Bonaparte  short  of  the  genius  of  the 
Emperor.  The  comparison  must  be  fearful  to  any  man.  For  my  part^ — 
but  I  fear  wilti  my  Americaa  lamtr  aller,  that  I  may  chance  to  offend  yotii 
hjghnesi  by  the  loo  blunt  expression  of  my  views," 

"  Nay,"  answered  the  Prince,  "  it  is  pleasing  from  its  very  novelty. 
There  are  few  who  approach  me  who  have  any  interest  in  speaking  can- 
didly on  any  subject,  and  I  receive  only  such  opinions  as  are  supposed  will 
be  most  agreeable;  very  few,  indeed,  are  meant  only  to  benefit  me.  Praj 
go  on,  amd  say  in  your  own  way,  and  to  the  full  extent,  whaleTcr  etrika 
yoa.    Let  me  hope  there  ia  nothing  in  my  manner  that  imposes  sny  re- 

"On  the  contrary,  Monseigneur,  yaur  entreme  amiability  charms  mt 
into  forgetfulness  of  my  whereabouts,  and  frequently  nf  whom  I  am  ad- 
dressing.  Since  your  highness  is  so  encouraging,  I  will  take  the  liberty  nf 
•aying  that  you  are  the  only  person  of  rank  I  ever  raef  who  seemed  thor- 
oughly unconscious  of  the  fact;  besides,  it  is  so  natural  for  an  American 
to  display  his  republican  bias,  that  1  feel  I  am  Tunning  the  risk  at  every 
(Doment  of  commiiiing  some  affront  to  your  monarchical  sentiments." 

"Oh,  there,"  said  the  Prince,  dmiling,  "you  do  me  injustice.     Toti 

?aile  overlook  my  claims  to  republican  ideas  and  habits,  by  forgetting  that 
was  educated  for  the  moat  part  in  a  republican  country.  Bred  among  th« 
■ingle-minded  and  pure-hearted  mountaineers  of  Switzerland  ;  early  in- 
nared  to  iheir  unaffected  manners  and  simple  tastes,  where  should  I  con- 
tract the  arrogant  bearing  and  dissembling  selfishness  of  the  kabituts  of  a 
coartT  The  truth  is,  I  hace  learned  after  many  rude  lessons,  that  a  repub- 
lican school  is  not  exactly  the  sort  of  training  that  fita  a  man  best  to  cope 
with  the  artifice  of  designing  men.*  Were  we  to  enter  on  a  discussion  of 
polities,  it  might  turn  out  that  our  views  were  not  altogether  dissimilar, 
though,  percbatice,  I  might  not  agree  with  you  that  because  republican 

•  it  win  he  inlereslinf  1o  append.  In  connection  with  the  Rbore  fem»rln  of  Ihe  Prince,  tB« 
fotlowing  Mlmirvbl]^  wriuen  slteirh  of  him,  by  Louis  HIhiIc,  in  the  iilile  work  already  qnoi^d 
Odb.    II  iaonly  tiirlaiay,  that  il  wuputili3lied>oia«fii'ayeani.or  more,  prior  tu lliti  period  1 

"  To  know  liaw  to  Fommlnd  one'e  own  honrt,  lo  tw  inwniible  and  patient,  (o  care  Tor 
BMbing:  but  Ihe  end  in  view,  lo  diswmbte ;  noi  la  expend  onc'ii  daring  on  mere  pro'ceis,  but 

K;  latnllic  willi  b.ueneu  whilst  seeing-  Iliroagh  ii;  lo  ilespire  inuai  lo  teem  Birung  in  cnler 


ihrougli  hope  wbicli  iliniulutes  it:  tncii  \»,  in  ihe  egDli«l  andvnlgxr  inienning  ofilic  phraUi  th« 
geniiLt  nSnx  ambillona.  Now,  Prince  Louis  Bonapirte  posaeiued  (eorcely  any  of  iu  c-onitil. 
-' hfltier  good  or  evil,     Hi«  easilv  ni'ived  sensibility  ciposed  fiim  unarmed  lo 


Now,  Prince  Louis  Bonapirte  posaeiued  (eorcely  any  of  ili 

-. ,  -.'  good  or  evil,    Hi«  easilv  ni'ived  sensibllilj- '  '■'■--  — 

:  spurioit*  utTlriuu^a'KS  a(  luballerns.  Through  hnale  or  good  ni 
inhisjuJamenlof  men  Tlie  impeluosily  of  his  wishes  deceived  him  or  hurried  him  away. 
BihJuwihI  wlihn  slraighlfarwardneaa  injitri<iu«  to  bis  designs,  he  ex  hi  biied,  in  rare  rombina- 
lion,  iho  elevation  of  srnil  that  lovei  ibe  Iruth,  ntid  Ihe  wt'nknpia  a(  which  Sitlerers  take  efl- 
vinlage.  He  w.ii>  prodigal  nf  himself  lo  augment  the  number  of  hi:;  partifani.  He  fxHseaii^, 
in  a  word,  iieicher  trie  art  o(  husbiindinn  his  resource!,  nor  that  of  dexlerously  exasB''™''''* 
tbeir  impirlance.  But.  on  the  other  hand,  he  wa*  generoiin,  enterprising,  prompl  in  milila^ 
exerci4i.-a,  anil  ihe  untform  sit  npon  him  with  n  mmly  grace.  There  was  no  braver  officer, 
no  mnre  froilnnl  camlier.  Though  the  expression  of  his  oouniennnce  was  genlle,  raiher  than 
energeliu  and  Imperioas,  though  there  VM  lu  hobilual  languor  in  hi?  lookn,  ofii-n  dashed  with 
thought,  no  doubt  the  Midler  would  hnve  loved  him  for  his  franl;  bearing,  his  huncal  end 
beany  apeech,  hig  small  figure  resembling  hia  uncle's,  and  Ihe  imperial  lighlDing  which  ths 
puHOD  of  Ibe  momeut  kindled  in  hia  blue  eye.    What  ■  mme,  loo,  was  his  !" 
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truthe  were  the  soundest,  they  must  necessarily  eucceed  on  a  premature 
trial.     But  what  were  fou  going  to  say  just  now  of  the  Emperor?" 

"Simply,"  I  replied,  "that  were  lie  living,  his  very  genius  would  rea- 
der him  the  moat  unfitting  to  take  the  control  of  affairs  in  France.  His  in- 
tellect was  so  active,  profound  and  pervading,  that  he  must  lead  and  rule  ia 
all  things.  In  war,  unity  is  necessary  to  success,  and  a  despotic  will  has 
then  its  compensation  ;  but  in  affairs  of  legislation  it  is  far  otherwise,  and 
in  this  democratic  epoch,  deference  must  be  paid  to  the  popular  will.  Could 
a  nat'ire  like  Napoleon's  brook  interference  with  its  plans,  and  could  a  peo- 
ple advanced  to  where  the  French  now  are,  submit  unmurmuring  to  a  de^ 
potism  the  most  enlightened,  even  though  they  saw  their  profit  in  itT  The 
good  Napoleon  accomplished  for  France  and  the  world  is  immeasurable, 
Sut  in  my  mind  it  ia  all  connected  with  the  time  when  he  appeared.  His 
advent  now  would  lead  to  very  different  reaulls.  Me  ne?er  could  obtainthe 
same  ascendancy,  and  the  force  of  his  will  would  tend  to  retard  progress, 
even  if  he  regarded  it  favorably.  Twowills  cannot  exist  well  in  harmony,  and 
for  the  good  of  the  state  (he  preponderance  must  he  with  the  sovereign,  or  the 
people..  It  is  now  with  the  people,  and  would  Napoleon,  were  he  living, 
recognise  it? — could  he  obey  it  1  For  that  reason  I  think  that  any  of  t^ 
younger  members  of  his  family,  trained  up  under  a  fuller  development  of 
the  popular  supremacy,  would  make  a  more  useful,  if  less  brilliant  ruler  in 
France." 

"  The  loftiest  genius,"  briefly  returned  the  Prince,  "  is  so  veraoiile  and 
pliant,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  \vheCber  Napoleon  now,  with  the  self- 
same faculties,  would  not  offer  altogether  a  different  spectacle  for  contem- 
plation. But  before  it  escapes  my  mind,  let  me  ask  if,  in  your  remarks 
just  now  respecting  American  society,  you  meant  to  say  that  occupation 
exercised  no  influen'^e  over  the  position  of  individuals  V 

*'  By  no  means,  Prince,"  I  explained  ;  "  for  to  imply  as  much  would  bo 
to  overturn  my  previous  statement.  In  every  well-regulated  community 
■kill,  purely  mechanical,  must  be  held  in  lighter  estimation  than  ability 
wholly  intellectual ;  but  this  much  1  feel  justified  in  asserting,  that  with 
everysucceedingyear,  as  wo  recede  further  and  further  from  our  former  co- 
lonial connection  with  England,  our  taws  become  more  democratic,  and  our 
habits  more'social — less  imbued  with  that  worst  feature  of  aristocracy, 
exclusiveness.  If  the  rich  butcher  or  successful  tailor  does  not  aspire  to 
mingle  in  our  best  society,  there  is  no  one  would  think  of  disputing  the 
pretensions  of  their  sons  am^daughlers  to  taking  their  place  there,  if  other- 
■wise  qualified.  The  social  process  with  us  is  somewhat  rotatory,  in  this 
wise;  Tho  enterprising  parent  accumulares  ri)rtune;  the  high-bred 
children  spend  it  in  a  luxurious  life  ;  and  the  third  generation  are  com- 

felted  to  return  to  work  again.  Laws  of  primogeniture  and  entail  would 
urnish  us  with  different  results."* 

11  fenced  in  na  gcwiely  ia  in  England,  itere  are  "till  many  individualB  of  low  degree  who, 

"  "'' "P  over  il5  g-ilded  palisaded.    There  it  Ihe  well  tnown  Sir  PeliT  Laurie. 

quainled  anions  '^^  aristocracy,  w)io  m»le  hia  fonune  Bi  a  mddler^  ami 

v.>^.c  >^  lus  ...ui<:iielebnileil  Mrs  ,  whooci^asinnaliy  eniertaioa  ihe  Court  and  Srrx  i  obihlj, 

to  Ihe  inltnsc  marlificarinn  of  tilled  and  richer  rivals  for  these  high  honors.  It  is  neiiher  tM 
•upenor  charms  at  breeding  nor  inlelleol,  Ihnt  won  for  Ihis  siiigular  perwn  so  high  ■  posilioCL 
Her  way  to  il  wan  liicrally  strewed  with  Bower*.  Vidolicil.  She  loot  ll  idlo  her  heiwl  to 
build  an  enormous  hot  hoUM.  where  she  raised  In  frreai  almndance  the  rarest  Bnwcrg  known 
in  England,  These  precious  bouquet!  she  beslowed  wiih  liberal  hand  on  ohjcel?  ileserving 
thaie  delicate  aileot^ons,  ami  her  tact  was  displayed  by  carrying'  on  these  Soral  boun'tes  fur  a 
lonB  period  anonymously.  The  obliged  parlies  could  neiiher.  therefore,  refuse  or  return  thenx 
and  when  the  Mcrel  in  daa  lime  came  out,  good  laste  required  KcknowledEmenl.  Preaenta 
wore  refused,  but  inviiation*  Bccepted.     Tlie  hiatory  thai  enterprising;  nol>odieii  wlopi  in  E 

land  lo  hreathe  the  scented  ati ■- ' ' ' '^ - 

ohapier,  bad  I  lime  oi  disposit 


by  dint 
Knighl 
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VII. 

My  eye  here  accideDtally  caught  eight  of  ihe  clock  nver  (he  mantel, 
and  I  dJacuTered  wiih  a  alart  that  more  than  half  of  the  four  pitiful  houra 
allowed  me  had  already  elapsed.  I  was  exceeding  anxioua  to  ranch  the 
tSair  of  Boulo;;ne,  and  in  order  to  bring  baclc  the  Prince  to  tho  tier- 
raiion  frorn  which  he  had  so  pleasantly  wandered,  I  aaked  him  what  was 
his  moiive  in  (jiiitting  America  so  early  7 

"The  harrowing  intelligence,"  ho  answered,  "  of  my  dear  tnotlicr's 
extreme  illtiess,  nhoae  entreaty  was  thai  if  I  valued  her  dying  blessing, 
10  return  instantly,  and  that  her  only  prsyer  night  and  day  was  to  live 
till  she  should  embrace  me  for  the  last  time.  I  fled  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind  back  to  Switzerland,  and  had  the  melancholy  satisfaction  to  watch 
'  by  her  bedaide  till  in  a  few  short  weeks  she  breathed  her  last  in  my 
irms.  This  blow  waa  the  heaviest  of  my  life,"  continued  the  Prince, 
whose  Toice  Beemed  to  waver  aud  weaken  as  he  alluded  to  this  painful 
event.  "  For  a  while  I  sunk  down  completely  under  its  prostratJot). 
The  vanity  of  life  and  its  hopes  filled  my  mind,  and  under  the  chastening 
bflaence  of  this  grief  I  remained  dead  to  the  deceptions  of  ambition, 
and  iosetiaible  to  the  prorocations  which  as  formerly  set  in  upon  me.  t 
gave  myself  up  to  the  calm  excitement  of  literary  pursuits,  and  not  a 
stray  thought  ever  wandered  beyond  the  ample  precincts  of  my  paternal 
domain.  I  was  awoke  from  this  moral  lethargy  by  the  most  singular 
announcement,  and  one  the  leaet  called  for,  and  the  least  expected,  that 
the  King  of  the  French  had  appealed  to  the  Allied  Powers  to  unite  with 
him  in  compelling  me  to  give  up  my  residence  in  Switzerland,  aud  in 
case  of  refusal,  to  employ  force,  if  necessary,  to  effect  that  purpose.  No 
specific  offence  was  alleged  against  me  for  this  high-handed  outrage  on 
the  integrity  of  a  neutral  territory,  and  this  unjust  invasion  of  my  private 
rights. .  Indeed,  in  the  eyes  of  any  sensible  person,  this  pretended  appie- 
hension  of  a  man  utterly  defenceless,  without  party  or  power,  without 
treasure  or  bayonets,  and  as  my  opponents  attested,  totally  deficient  in 
capacity,  was  not  only  ridiculous,  but  took  tho  form  of  malicious  persecu- 
tion. Had  1  even  heed  again  suspectRd  in  fomenting  intrigues,  or  concocting 
conspiracies,  which,  after  all,  could  inspire  no  just  alarm,  (here  would  not 
have  been  a  shadow  of  excuse  for  this  absurd  combination  of  the  Euro- 
pean powers  against  a  single  individual  barren  of  every  resource.  It 
was  a  painful  sacrificB  to  be  called  on  to  give  up  the  only  home  endeared 
to  me  by  numberless  ties  of  sentiment  and  convenience,  and  the  whole 
proceeding  was  sf>  irregular  and  puerile  as  naturally  to  renew  those 
DOBtile  passions  which  had  well  nigh  expired  in  ray  breaat,  A  formal 
demand,  you  may  remember,  was  made  on  the  Canton  of  Berne  for  my 
expulsion,  but  the  high  spirited  descendants  of  Tell  resented  with  indig- 
nation this  arrogant  requisition  of  Ihe  Allies,  and  along  with  their  refusal 
they  made  known  their  firm  determination  to  protect  tho  honor  of  their 
territory  at  all  hazards,  and  against  every  odds.  No  notice  was  taken  of 
this  courageous  menace,  and  troops  were  put  in  motion  on  all  aides  to 
crush  at  a  blow  the  epirited  resistance  organizing  by  the  brave  moun- 
taineers.    A  deadly  collision  approached." 
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C.  J.  MCDONALD. 

In  order  properly  to  estimate  the  worth  nf  the  subject  of  this  nnti;e,  it  would 
be  necessai J  not  only  to  Tollow  bim  to  the  bench,  the  halls  of  legislaiion,  aad 
thBexeciitivechair,where  he  shonesopre-emjiiently,  hut tocon template  him  in 
the  leds  conspicuous  walks  of  life — at  the  office,  the  bar,  nay,  in  the  drawing- 
room,  or  by  his  own  hospitable  hearth.  And  we  will  add,  without  fear  of  contrft- 
diction,  that  the  nearer  you  come  to  the  man  himself,  the  deeper  impression 
be  will  leave  upon  you.  If  popularity  he  a  teat  of  merit,  let  it  he  his  praise 
that  his  popularity  is  greatest  where  he  is  best  known.  His  kindly  heart, 
bia  known  integrity,  hia  pure  mind,  hia  keen  and  highly  cultivated  inteileel, 
have  secured  him  that  otherwise  unaccountable  influence  which  he  exercises 
over  all  who  approach  him  i  and  whenever  circumstances  have  made  il 
necesaary  that  he  should  resign  the  blessings  of  a  private  life  to  engage  in 
the  strife  of  politics,  he  has  carried  with  him,  and  extended  over  a  wider 
sphere,  that  weight,  that  influence,  which  his  personal  character  had  secured 
for  bim,  and  which  scarcely  ever  failed  lo  insure  large  majorities  for  himself, 
or  for  those  whom  hia  convictions  made  it  his  duly  to  aupporl. 

The  father  of  Charles  J.  McDonald  was  a  nalfve  of  Scotland,  who  emi- 
Tated  to  this  country  at  anearty  age,  and  established  himseirat  Charleston,  S. 
where  he  aulTered  for  his  attachment  to  the  liberal  cause,  being  conSned 
on  board  of  a  prison-ship  and  kept  in  close  custody  until  the  end  of  the  war, 
when,  with  others,  he  was  sent  to  Philadelphia.  He  now  returned  lo 
Charleston,  where  he  again  settled  himself.  Shortly  after  the  birth  of  the 
subject  of  this  memoir,  he  removed  with  hia  family  to  Hancock  county,  in 
the  stute  of  Georgia.  In  hia  new  home,  the  veteran  of  the  revnlutiouary 
war  wna  not  oblivious  of  a  parent's  duly  to  his  children.  We  &nd  Charles 
J.  McDonald  the  inmate  of  one  of  the  beat  schools  in  Hancock  county — a 
echool  where  the  Hon.  A.  H.  Chappell  and  the  Hon.  Mark  A.  Cooper  re- 
ceived, at  the  same  lime,  their  eaily  education.  But  the  death  of  his  father 
left  him,  at  an  early  age,  an  orphan,  with  slender  means,  and,  in 
a  measure,  unprotected.  He  was  compelled,  therefore,  to  use  tlie  ut- 
most economy  and  industry,  in  order  to  acquire  those  solid  and  useful 
endowments  lo  which  his  ambition  aspired.  Frugal,  temperate,  and  perse- 
vering, young  Charles  devoted  himself  to  study,  and,  after  a  diligent  and 
rapid  preparation,  entered  college  at  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  where 
he  graduated  in  1816.  We  cannot  state  to  whom  is  due  the  credit 
of  first  instilling  into  his  mind  that  thorough  knowledge  of  tite  law 
which  atlerwards  mado  him  the  ornament  of  his  profession,  but  we 
believe  that  he  was  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  bar,  and  commenced  to 
practice,  some  time  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  ISIS.  From  this  period, 
his  advancement  in  life  kept  pace  only  with  his  rapidly  growing  reputation 
and  popularity.  Great  must  have  been  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held, 
both  in  the  legal  profession  and  heyuud  its  limits,  by  the  people  at  large,  if 
we  are  to  judge  by  the  honarable  preferments  which  were  showered  upon 
him  at  the  very  outset  of  bis  legal  career. 

In  1822,  four  years  after  he  commenced  the  practice  of  the  law,  he  was 
elected  Snlicitor-General,  an  office  whoae  duties  he  discharged  with  irre- 
proachable integrity  and  consummate  ability.     In  the  succeeding  year,  the 
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boaorable  rank  of  Brigadier-General  wna  conferred  upOD  Iiim,  as  if  to  give 
him  an  apporiuitil;  to  sbow  the  versatility  of  bis  talents,  ia  tbe  fulfilment  of 
%  trust  Bt)  foreign  to  the  profession  of  bisibkoice. 

In  1825,  he  was  elected  Judge  of' the  Auckmuigea  circuit,  to  preside 
over  the  superior  courts  in  that  circuit,  in  the  state  of  Georgia,  an  office 
of  more  honorar;  distinction  than  emolument,  to  one  who,  like  himself, 
bad  it  in  hia  power  to  make  his  practice  as  lucraiivQ  as  it  was  extensive. 
He  performed  the  duties  uf  judge  in  this,  then  the  highest  judicial  tribunal 
in  the  slate  of  Georgia,  with  diatinguished  ability,  and  to  the  entire  saUsfac- 
tioD  of  (he  country  at  large. 

He  continued  in  the  discharge  of  his  judicial  functions  during  a  period 
of  three  years,  the  term  for  which  he  had  been  elected,  and  then  retired  to 

Sivaie  life,  resuming  the  practice  of  his  profession,  as  a  barrister,  at 
a(»>n,  a  city  in  the  central  part  of  the  state,  to  which  he  then, or  soon 
lAerwards,  removed  hia  residence.  For  more  than  ten  years,  until  the 
democracy  of  hia  state  called  him  to  1^11  the  highest  office  in  their  gif^,  he 
continued  nnremittingly  employed  in  the  duties  of  his  profession.  Never- 
theless, alihough  distinguished  and  succeasfal  as  a  lawyer,  he  remained  still 
active  and  zealous  as  a  citizen,  whose  birthright  and  whose  dniy  it  is  lo 
stand  by  and  defend  the  great  leading  principles  of  our  social  compHCt;  and, 
during  that  period,  those  principles  were  assailed  by  the  most  violent 
tempest  wliich  ever  threatened  to  level  to  the  earth  the  fair  edifice  of  our 
federal  Union.  In  the  early  divisions  of  parties  in  that  state,  Charles  J, 
McDonald  had  been  identiBed  with  the  opposition  to  Mr.  Crawford  and 
Governor  Troup.  When,  in  1832,  the  dark  cloud  of  Nullifio«. 
lion  hovered  over  the  political  horizon,  and  threatened  to  involve  the 
fairest  portion  of  our  land  in  the  horrors  of  civil  strife,  Georgia  seemed 
deeply  infected  with  the  dangerous  schism,  and,  but  for  the  gallant  esertiona 
of  a  patriot  band,  would  probably  have  been  shaken  to  her  very  centre  by 
the  progress  of  that  pernicious  doctrine.  Sut  thanks  to  their  eSorts,  from 
1S33  until  1840,  Georgia  rallied  to  support  the  measures  and  the  followers 
of  the  wise  and  patriotic  statesman  who  had  quelled  the  storm.  Among  the 
leaders  of  that  band  were  the  Hon.  John  Forsyth,  Wilson  Lumpkin, 
William  Schley  and  Cbas.  J.  McDonald.  The  latter  was  one  of  the  mosc 
zealous  and  ardent  supporters  of  theprinciples  which  had  saved  the  country 
and  then  swayed  the  administration.  Thrice,  during  that  period  of  peril 
and  fearful  anxiety,  he  was  returned  to  the  Legislature  of  Georgia;  and 
there,  as  elsewhere,  he  was  acknowledged  as  a  staunch  advocate  of  demo- 
cratic principles,  a  fearless  and  successful  leader,  a  skilful  manager  in  de- 
bate, and  a  profound  legislator. 

In  18.^9,  Charles  J.  McDonald  was  elected  to  fill  the  executive  chair  of 
(he  stale  of  Georgia.  It  was  a  time  of  trial  and  despondency.  The  embar- 
rassments of  private  fortunes  were  complicated  by  the  wretched  condition  of 
the  public  finances.  The  elate — a  sovereign  state — stood  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy.  Her  bonds,  to  the  amount  of  9300,000,  were  absolutely  under 
protest.  Her  tases  were  uncollected — her  credit  utterly  ruined  and  pro*- 
iraled.  The  most  energetic  measures  of  reform  alone  could  sate  her. 
Fearful  was  the  responsibility  of  the  E;iecutive,  if  he  failed  to  discover, 
or  delayed  in  recommending  a  remedy  to  the  evil ;  whilst  there  was  enough 
of  prejudice  and  popular  passion  to  meet,  in  resorting  to  the  only  schemes 
that  were  equal  to  the  emergency,  to  cause  the  boldest  reformer  to  hesitate. 
Nothinrr  daunted,  Governor  McDonald  in  his  annnal  messsge,  in  1840,  thas 
brings  the  subject  before  the  Legislature: 

"  If,  hiiwevar,  the  approprialioos  of  the  Legislatn re,  which  ore  eoDunllf  in- 
creaaiDg  ia  amoimt,  are  to  be  met  by  the  Central  Bank,  their  payment  must  be 
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made  ia  tbe  notes  of  Iha  bunk,  far  t.he  redemption  of  which  no  fund  n  proviiled  ; 
it  must  cense  its  operslions  ns  h  bnnk,  cnllect  ili  debiB,  speedily  reciill  lis  circula- 
tion, which  creiites  sn  obiigntion  pimimount  to  alt  others,  and  ifind  up  its  nfTHin. 
As  n  timely  provision  agninut  n  mAhure  of  this  sort,  I  would  recommend  to  tba 
Legtalnlure  n  resumption  of  the  entire  nmount  nf  Btnt«  tuxes,  which  hnve  for  sonie 
^eers  been  given  to  the  counties,  with  but  little  beoefit  to  ibem,  but  greslljr  to  tb« 
iojur/  of  the  finances  of  the  stota." 

Upon  the  recommend  Bt ion  of  the  Executive,  the  taxes  were  improved  and 
ordered  to  be  paid  into  the  treasury,  which  tended  greatly  to  relieve  the 
exhausted  finances  of  the  state,  and  to  enable  the  Centra]  Bank  to  me£t  the 
heavy  drafts  made  upon  it  by  Legislative  appropriations.  But  still  more 
was  needed  to  put  the  public  credit  on  a  firm  basis.  Again  this  subject  is 
thus  presented  in  the  anniAtl  message  of  1841  : 

"  It  (the  Centrni  Bnnk)  hns  for  n  series  of  jears  been  taxed  with  the  support  of 
tiie  OovornmBnt  and  heavy  LogislatiTe  appropriations.  Its  power  to  do  good  hu 
been  elmost  destroyed  by  continual  encroachmenrs  upon  its  citpitat  stock,  but  U 
no  time,  hare  greater  ravages  been  committed  upon  it,  than  dioie  suffered 
duringihepoliticHlyeBr  just  eDded.lrom  the  acta  of  the  last  and  previous  Lesiala- 
tnres.  The  sum  of  four  hundred  and  eighty-nine  thousand,  three  hundred  and 
ninety-serea  dollars' &nd  three  cents  hits  been  paid  upon  requisitions  of  the  last 
General  Assembly;  and  about  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  thiriy-two  thouBmnd 
five  hundred  and  twenty-seven  dollars  under  previous  laws.  ■  •  •  TheproB- 
tration  of  the  state's  credit  by  the  protest  of  the  debt  due  the  Phicnix  Bank  of 
New- York,  is  n  difficulty  sgaingt  which  we  have  had  to  struggle  ;  and  it  has  pre- 
sented a  formidable  obstacle,  in  all  subsequent  attempts  at  negotiation.  Notwith- 
standing tbe  debt  has  been  paid  and  all  other  engagements  have  been  promptly 
met  by  the  state,  the  conRdence  of  foreign  cHpitalists  in  Georgia  securities  ia 
for  from  being  restored.  When  suspicioa  is  thrown,  either  upon  our  ability  or 
integrity  of  purpose,  by  a  psrt  of  our  own  citizens,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  snrprisa, 
that  B  distrust  of  us  should  be  excited  in  those  who  must  depend  on  others  for  k 
chnracter  to  which  we  are  entitled.  It  Is  to  be  hoped,  when  the  revenue  it 
paid  into  the  public  treasury,  thaj  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  resorting  to  loans, 
to  any  considerable  extent,  to  sustain  the  Government  or  its  policy." 

From  these  short  extracts  of  the  annual  messages  of  Gov.  McDonald, 
in  ItJilO  and  1841,  it  will  be  perceived  (liat  a  most  ruinous  policy  had  been 
pursued  in  reference  to  the  sinking  credit  of  the  state,  and  that  to  avoid  utter 
bankruptcy  was  the  constant  care  of  the  Governor.  During  the  session  of 
1841,  when  it  required  all  the  resonrcea  Ihe  state  could  command  to  sus- 
tain ita  credit,  the  Legislature  passed  a  law  reducing  the  state  taxes  20  per- 
cent., which  was  promptly  vetoed  by  the  Executive,  Again,  the  an- 
nual message  of  1842,  afler  rebenraitig  the  unfortunale  policy  previously 
pursued,  even  in  opposition  to  executive  recommendation,  further  adds  that, 

"  Up  to  the  25th  ultimo,  it  (the  Central  Bank)  had  paid,  under  requisitions  of 
the  Legislature,  the  enormous  sum  of  $2,3^0. 54 9.  Uf  this,  the  sum  of  Sl,3n3,l>49 
and  4G  cents  was  paid  for  works  of  internal  improvement ;  the  balance,  amonnt- 
ing  to  $1,340,900  and  4  cents  was  paid  on  ordinary  appropriations,  or  such  as  are 
usually  made  annually  for  the  support  of  government  and  other  purposes.  This 
has  been  done  through  a  series  of  years,  when  the  taxes  paid  by  the  people  were 
given  up  wholly  or  in  pert  to  the  counties,  with  little  profit  to  them,  but  with  mani- 
fest injury  to  the  public  interest.  These  are  tbe  palpable  causes  of  ambarrass- 
Inent  of  the  government." 

The  message,  then,  to  obviate  these  evils  and  restore  confidence  in  the 
public  securities,  suggests  a  series  of  sound,  wise,  and  salutary  considen- 
tious,  to  the  General  Assembly.     It  rec<Hnmends — 

"  A  small  addition  to  the  amonnt  of  taxea  now  paid,  iudicioasly  distributed,  so 
as  to  bear  most  lightly  on  those  lesat  able  to  pay,  is  all  that  ia  rei]uired  to  rsston 
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•ooDiIneM  to  the  CDrrencf.  The  tmob  ought,  also,  to  be  reltcTed,  foTlhmlh,  from 
>|]  liabilites,  except  its  notes,  nnd  the  e\f.hi  per  cent,  bonds,  given  for  their  redemj)- 
tioo.  I  would,  therefore,  recommend,"  wyg  the  Governor,  "  the  immodiate  i-e- 
pwlof  the  nets  of  Dec.  23rd,  1840,  requiring  the  Ceoiral  Bnnk  topny  the  interoit 
onlbepuMic  debt,  and  875,000  of  the  principal;  the  act  of  the  13th  of  December 
IbU,  reqairiDg  It  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  and  the  net  of  23rd  Decem- 
ber, IIMO,  which,  ia  coDoection  vrlih  the  rexnlution  therein  referred  to,  requires 
the  directors  of  the  Centml  Bsnk  to  pny  the  scrip  issued  by  the  comtnbsioneis  of 
ibe  Western  and  Atlnntic  Rnilroad.  Unier  ihese  aclt  alane.tixe  Centriil  Bank  has 
paid  out  lilUe  short  of  SGOO.OHO ;  r  sum  sufficient,  if  withdrawn  from  circulation, 
lo  restore  its  notes  to  credit.  *  *  *  *  As  another  means  of  aiding  in  the  redeitip- 
&0B  of  Central  Bnnk  notes,  I  would  recommend  the  repeal  of  the  act  of  the  IDlh 
December  last,  'to  extend  the  time  for  fortunate  drawers  in  the  land  lotteries  and 
iotlie  gold  lotteries  to  take  out  their  grants,'  and  that  yon  hmit  the  time  to  April 
sett  or  soch  other  early  period  as  ynn  mny  consider  most  expediaot  and  juit ; 
■ad  that  ihn  land),  then  remaining  ungranled,  iio  doclnred  rcTerted  to  iho  state, 
■od  disposed  of  in  the  manner  that  such  lands  hsTC  heretofore  been  sold." 

From  these  extracts  it  will  be  perceired,  that  the  (insncial  affairs  of  the 
■tale  were  in  a  most  deplorable  condition,  and  every  daf  becoming  worse 
■ad  iroige  at  the  time  of  Gov,  McDonald's  Rrst  election  to  office ;  that 
dntii^  the  general  bank  suspension  and  ruinous  derangements  ot  com- 
merce, trade,  and  the  currency,  in  1840,  '41  and  42,  the  state  of  Georgia, 
in  common  with  her  sister  slates,  suffered  severely  in  her  credit,  and,  but 
for  the  wise  counsels,  sound  policy  and  zealons  devotion  of  her  Governor 
to  bet  true  interests,  she  must  have  utterly  failed  in  her  credit  and  become 
baakrupt. 

Such  services  deserved  the  unbiassed  praise  of  men  of  all  parties,  and  tbe 
gratitude  of  the  people  who  were  blessed  with  so  faithful  and  so  ahle  a 
ttevard.  Nor  was  Georgia  ungruteful.  During  the  first  term  of  Governor 
McDonald's  admiaistralion,  the  democratic  parly — that  parly  whose  mea- 
sures he  had  so  long  and  so  ably  advocated  and  supported,  was  threatened 
with  entire  dissolution.  Owing  to  many  temporary  and  well-known  causes, 
but  chiefly,  perhaps,  to  the  personal  uopupularity  and  mismanagement  of  a 
nan  who,  more  than  any  other,  stood  indebted  to  that  party,  and  has  since 
10  basely  betrayed  it,  the  public  will  swelled  up,  like  an  overwhelming  tide, 
■gainst  us,  and  menaced  our  very  existence.  The  political  fever  of  ihe  day 
no  where  prevailed  to  a  more  alarming  extent  than  in  Georgia.  Her  vols 
•as  cast  for  the  whig  electors  of  President  and  Vice  President  by  a  majority 
of  nine  or  ten  thousand.  Tbe  members  of  Congress  who  were  favorable  to 
tbe  election  of  General  Harrison,  were  all  elected  ;  and  the  whigs  had  a  de* 
cided  ninjority  in  llie  state  Legislature.  It  now  became  the  settled  aim  of 
the  whigs  to  wrest  from  the  democratic  parly  the  control  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  slate  government  at  tbe  next  election,  viz.  that  of  1S4I.  To 
secure  that  object,  they  selected  from  their  ranks  the  most  available  and 
popular  candidate.  Col.  Wm.  C.  Dawson,  whose  influence  and  popularity 
■eemed  likely  lo  secure  for  him  as  triumphant  a  majority  as  that  which  had 
lately  returned  him  to  Congress. 

Such  odda  appeared  unconquerable;  a  prudent  man  would  have  declined 
the  contest ;  but  Governor  McDonald  was  not  a  prudent  man,  at  lea^t  when 
prudence  dictated  the  abandonment  of  his  country's  interests.  His  plan  for 
reforming  and  reorganizing  the  finances  of  the  Stale,  though  already  in  full 
cperation,  re<]uired  to  be  matured  and  fostered  ere  its  benefits  could  be  well 
appr>>ciaied.  Besides,  he  relied  on  the  intelligence  and  sympathy  of  those 
who  had  before  so  truly. stood  by  and  supported  him;  he  relied  on  (he  gratis 
tude  of  his  country  ;  nor  did  he  rely  in  vain.  He  was  re-elected  by  a  tri- 
QinphaDt  majority, -and  cirried  aiao  both  brsncbes  of  the  state  Legislature. 
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During  his  second  term,  he  Applied  himself  indefitignblj  to  the  ftinher 
compleliuD  and  (level opmci it  of  his  system  of  financial  reniiTntinn.  Nor  did 
he  neglect  such  other  branches  of  the  administration  as  required  his  vigilant 
inlerpoaition.  The  constitution  of  the  Judiciary,  the  composltiun  uf  the 
state  Legislature,  the  system  of  internal  improvementa,  in  ahiirt,  all  the  vital 
interests  of  Geargta  required  reform,  remodelling  and  reorganization. 

In  a  state,  constituted  like  Georgia,  with  several  independent  tribunals, 
acting  niihout  concert,  and  not  submitted  to  the  controlling  influence  of 
some  ultimate  Court  of  dernier  resort,  nothing  could  be  expected  but  con- 
flicting decisions,  and  a  wavering,  fluctuating  mode  of  adminislcring  justice. 
With  the  eye  of  a  lawyer.  Gov.  ^fcDonald  saw  the  remedy,  and  with  his 
characteristic  energy  lost  no  time  in  urging  its  adoption  befure  the  Legisla- 
ture. His  annual  message  of  IS43,  after  pointedly  enumerating  the  defects 
of  the  existing  system,  thus  proceeds : 

"  It  is  essentini  to  the  security  of  ihe  citizen,  therefore,  that  these  constmctions 
(of  the  law)  should  be  as  certeiii  and  stnble  as  the  law.  Thej  alioiild  be  uniform. 
If  thtiy  have  not  these  attributes,  there  can  bo  neither  stability  nor  unirnrmit;  in 
the  law  Itself.  The  admioistnitors  of  the  laws  are  oeitber  perfect  nor  iDfullible. 
Tbejr  are  liable  to  err.  A  commiiDity  which  has  eleven  judicial  beads,  has  eleven 
qratenis  of  laws  and  none  of  tfaem  perfect,"  &c. 

After  thus  stating,  in  brief  and  nervous  sentences,  the  evils  of  the  prevaif- 
itig  system,  he  pointed  out  the  only  adequate  corrective,  in  the  organization 
of  a  Coiirt  of  Errors. 

Ex-Giivcrnor  McDonald  now  resides  at  Marietta,  Cobb  county,  Georgia, 
where  h<>  has  again  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession.  In  1347,  he 
permitted  his  name  once  more  to  be  used  in  a  political  contest.  He  was  run 
by  the  democratic  party  for  United  States  Senator,  in  opposition  to  the  Hoo. 
John  M.  Berrien,  but  was  defeated  by  a  few  votes,  there  being  at  that  time 
a  party  majority  against  him  in  the  Legislature. 

Ex-Governor  McDonald  has  been  eminently  distinguished,  throughout  his 
professional  and  public  career,  for  a  sound,  accurate  judgment,  a  keen  ap- 
preciation of  passing  events,  unwavering  perseverance,  indefatigable  indns- 
try,  and  all  those  qualities  which  unite  to  form  ■  practinal  man  and  a  uselii] 
member  of  society. 

In  private  life,  he  has  been  highly  fortunate  in  attaining  and  preserving 
those  elements  of  enjoyment  which  constitute  happiness.  With  his  cheerful 
disposition,  fine  intellect,  and  benevolent  manner,  he  owns  the  secret  of 
imparting  life  and  pleasure  in  any  circle  where  he  may  chance  to  move. 
He  has  been  twice  married.  His  present  wife,  the  sister  of  the  late  Chan- 
cellor Riinne,  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  is  a  most  amiable  and  accomplished 
lady.  His  first  wife  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Bedney  Franklin,  formerly 
Attorney  General  of  the  state  of  Georgia ;  she  was  the  siiter  of  Judge  Ben- 
jamin (■'rankliii,  of  the  new  state  of  Texas,  From  this  connexion  sprung 
several  children,  one  of  whom,  Lieut.  B.  F.  McDonald,  distinguinhcd  him- 
self in  live  different  engagements  under  Gen.  Lane,  was  highly  commended 
by  that  gallant  officer,  and  has  since  been  promoted  to  Brevet  rank  by  the 
Commniider-in-chief.  , 

Thus,  thrice  blessed,  in  himself,  his  family,  and  fortunes,  ex>Governt» 
McDonald,  in  a  yet  vigoroaj  age,  enjoys  a  position  which  it  is  the  lot  of  few 
to  attain.  In  his  past  life,  he  reads  a  guarantee  of  the  gratitude  of  his 
country,  in  the  love  and  esteem  of  all  those  who  know  him,  in  the  endearing 
affection  and  pre-eminent  atlractirms  of  his  family  circle,  in  (he  precocious 
distinction  of  his  nflsprmg,  he  fees  reason  to  trust  in  the  future ;  and  long 
may  that  future  still  shower  fresh  bletsings  opnn  him,  and  new  rewards~- 
the  rewards  of  an  honorable  and  well-^>eat  life. 
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Or  all  tlie  questions  that  have  agitated  the  UDited  Slates  of  America 
gince  the  adoplioaof  the  Congiitution,  there  are  none  that  have  ever  been 
fraught  with  so  de«p  and  terrible  an  inteiest  a;  thnt  contained  in  ths 
nrinciples  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  The  effects  and  conBequtntes  of  a 
Nsiional  Bank,  a  Sub-Treasury,  a  high  Tariff,  the  diatributinn  of  [he  pro- 
ceeds arising  from  the  sale  of  the  Public  Lands,  Internal  Improvements, 
and  the  qiiestioDs  of  Peace  or  War,  all  sink  itito  insignifirDnce  when 
compared  to  the  results  that  mvMt  and  will  follow  the  carrying  into  efiect 
tbe  principles  inrolved  in  that  proviso.  And  these  results  will  he  the 
digsulution  of  the  Union  ;  the  bursting  asunder  those  bonds  of  unity  that 
have  preserved  the  empire,  and  made  as  what  we  are;  the  annihilation 
of  our  power  and  Influence  ;  the  dealrueiifin  of  the  Constitution,  that  sa- 
cred instrument  of  our  common  faiih.  And,  not  alone  to  America  would 
its  effects  be  confined,  but  they  would  pass  the  bounds  of  this  continetit 
and  extend  beyond  the  Atlantic,  to  rivet  the  feiters  of  millions  yet  unborn. 
But  its  firdt  and  most  dangerous  tendency,  and  the  one  fiom  whence  all 
its  greatest  evils  will  spring,  is  the  arraying  of  the  Northern  portion  of  our 
country  against  the  Southern,  and,  if  not  immediately  producing  civil  war, 
creating  and  engendering  a  bitter  and  undying  hate — a  hale  thai  may 
forever  destroy  the  unanimity  of  our  councils,  and  thus  enervate  the  en- 
ergy of  our  government.  The  moment  there  is  a  want  of  energy  and 
power  in  the  legislature  of  a  nation,  internal  diBsensions  spring  up — and 
internal  dissensions  have  been  the  caure  of  the  downfall  not  only  of  re- 
publics, but  of  all  states  thai  hare  risen,  flourished,  and  passed  owsy; 
and  internal  dissensions  alone,  if  this  nation  is  ever  dismembered,  will  be 
*  the  cause  of  that  dismenaberment.  Yet,  with  dissolution  staring  ihem  in 
tbe  face,  nnd  all  the  lamentable  consequences  that  must  necessarily  follow 
luch  an  event  presented  to  their  view,  there  are  a  set  of  men  "  who.  (as 
it  has  been  said  of  a  class  precisely  similar,)  so  far  from  comprehending 
the  great  movement  of  empire,  are  not  flt  to  turn  a  wheel  in  the  ma- 
chine." These  men,  composed  as  they  are  of  broken  down  politicians 
and  disappointed  office-seekers,  banded  together  for  an  unholy  purpose, 
are  endeavoring  to  enforce  that  principle  by  declamatory  appeals  to  the 
passions  lit'  the  multitude,  and,  unless  counteracted  by  the  sound  sense  of 
the  sober  and  reflecting  part  of  the  community,  will  light  the  torch  of 
civil  war,  and  eztinguiah  for  ever  the  spirit  of  liberty  upon  American  soil. 
Will  men  of  judgment  and  patriotism  give  their  countenance  and  t-upport 
to  a  cause  like  thial  And  are  they  willing  to  cultivate  and  water  (he 
tree  of  discord,  already  rooted,  until  iheir  country  is  sunk  on  a  level  with 
that  upon  our  southern  border!  No!  no  I  The  warning  voice  that 
comes  from  the  annals  of  the  past — the  voice  of  bim  sleeping  among  the 
dead  at  Hnunt  Vernon,  with  its  deep  and  solemn  tones  telling  us  to  "  be- 
ware ofinternal  dissensions,"  leill  have  its  effect  upon  all  thn^e  who  hare 
any  regard  fur  cualted  wisdom  and  acknowledged  worth.  Wc  know  that 
inch  men  as  we  have  mentioned  will  disregard  this,  for  they  are  regnrdleas 
of  every  thing  that  will  not  fill  their  pockets  with  dollars,  fir  give  iliem  a 
lucrative  ofiice.  They  would  sell  their  country's  rights,  barter  her  honor, 
and  betray  her  liberties,  for  a  far  less  sum  ihau  that  which  was  the  price 
of  Arnold's  treason;  their  opinions  are  as  fickle  as  the  sands  i  ' 
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their  principles  sit  ao  lightly  tbat  Uiejr  can  cast  tbam  down  and  take  them 
up  at  pleasure. 

These  are  the  men  who  urge  upon  oar  legislature  the  passage  of  an 
act,  not  only  unjust  and  dangerous,  but,  according  to  all  international 
law,  illegal — nn  act  that  also  violates  our  Constiiution,  and  the  rights 
guarantied  to  the  cicizena  by  that  instrument.  It  is  an  act  which, 
however  potent  and  mighty  for  evil,  is  viroak  and  powerless  for  good ; 
and  by  a  careful  exFtmination  of  the  principle  involved,  it  will  appear 
that  these  aaseriions  are  well  founded.  That  principle  is  the  confining 
of  slavery  within  its  present  limits;  the  exclusion  of  that  institution,  by 
the  enactment  of  stringent  laws,  from  all  territories  belonging  to  the  na- 
tion. Now,  territory  is  a  part  of  the  pulilic  wealth.  It  is  property 
belonging  to  tlie  whole.  It  is  timt  in  which  all  have  a  common  interest. 
If  purchased,  it  has  been  purchased  by  money  taken  from  the  public 
treasury  :  if  conquered,  it  has  been  conquered  by  the  united  arms  of  the 
whole  nation.  Every  individual,  therefore,  as  composing  a  part  of  the 
nation,  the  whole,  or  the  body  politic,  has  an  interest  in  that  territory ;  he 
is  entitled  to  that  property  as  a  tenant  in  joint  tenancy ;  and,  as  such,  bo 
has  a  legal  right  to  use  and  enjoy  that  interest  under  the  law  by  which  it 
was  acquired,  which  right  cannot  be  taken  from  him  without  his  con- 
sent. This  is  the  fundamental  condition  nf  the  social  compact  as  regards 
property.  In  this  light  it  is  regarded  by  all  writers  upon  the  law  of 
nations.  It  is  so  laid  down  by  Vattel,  in  his  chapter  on  public  common 
and  private  property,  \  33G,  where  he  says  that,  "When  a  nation  in  a 
body  takes  possession  of  a  country,  every  thing  that  is  not  divided  among 
its  members  remains  common  to  the  whole  nation."  And  in  §  248  ha 
again  says,  that  "  alt  the  members  of  a  community  have  an  equal  right  to 
the  use  of  their  common  property."  Then,  this  being  the  law,  is  it  not 
evident  that  a  citizen  of  a  slave-holding  slate  is  equally  entitled  to  the 
public  land  with  the  one  who  comes  from  a  stale  where  slavery  does  not 
exist  1  Is  not  the  one  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  the  other  1 
and,  being  so,  are  not  their  rights  equal  1  Was  it  not  os  much  the  money 
or  the  arms  of  one  that  purchased  or  conquered  this  property,  as  that  of 
the  other?  Then,  with  equal  rights  and  privileges,  how  can  the  North 
claim  superior  rights  to  those  of  the  South — the  right  of  one  interest  to 
exclude  that  of  the  othert 

But,  say  the  advocates  of  the  Wilmnt  Proviao.  we  do  not  intend  to  ex- 
clude from  the  territories  the  slave-holder;  we  only  defiite  in  what  manner 
he  shall  enjoy  his  rights — we  only  mean  to  exclude  slavery.  Now, 
alavery  may  be  an  evil.  We  go  further,  and  say  wo  believe  it  to  be  an 
evil  whose  lamentable  effects  are  to  blight  and  wither  every  thing  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact;  yet  it  is  an  institution  guarantied  by  the  Con- 
stitution, and  its  principles  recognized  as  forming  a  part  of  our  system  of 
government,  and  it  cannot  be  excluded  from  the  territory  of  ihe  nation. 
Over  this  question  Citngress  can  have  no  power.  The  rights  of  the  in- 
stitution are  derived  from,  and  protected  by,  the  Conslilution ;  and  the 
South  might  with  the  same  propriety,  and  act  in  accordance  with  the  law 
as  much  as  the  North,  demand  the  prohibition  of  the  manufactures  of  the 
noithern  stales  as  an  evil,  and  a  system  of  labor  calculated  to  injure  the 
nation.  It  matters  not  whether  this  is  true,  or  whether  the  facts  will  or 
will  not  warrant  the  conclusion.  TAei/  arrogate  to  themselves  the  right 
to  judge;  and,  judging  that  it  is  an  evil,  and  having  a  majority  in  Con- 
gress, thus  the  power  is  in  their  possession.  They  exclude  the  manufac- 
turerer.  And  who  dares  say  that  such  an  act  would  be  constitutional? 
And  who  would  say  that  the  manufacturer  was  not  robbed  of  his  interest 
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ia  ihit  territorjT  And  ia  there  any  od»  that  will  assert  that  the  msnu- 
facturer  is  not  excluded  from  this  part  of  the  nation  1  Let  ui  eximine 
this  question  cltisel;  before  we  give  it  our  sanction.  Let  ua  turn  it  in  erery 
light  that  it  is  capable  of  being  held ;  still  we  shall  lind,  bowerer  it  ia 
turned,  and  in  every  position,  it  presenta  nothing  aave  a  dark  and  terrible 
monster,  with  dissolution  trnd  anarchy  writteu  on  his  brow.  Admit  the 
principle  contained  in  that  proviso  to  be  Juat  and  legal,  and  the  Consti- 
lutioti  becomes  a  dead  inalniment  of  waste  paper  for  the  protection  of  the 
weak  against  the  strong,  and  a  mighty  engine  of  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  strong,  <or  majority,  to  upprcsa  the  weak,  or  minority.  Here,  an  lo- 
stitution  that  is  protected  by  the  Conatitutian,  and  recognized  as  a  part 
of  [he  system  of  gnverninent,  is  to  be  subverted  and  overturned  by  the 
Hcklu  opinions  of  a  crowd,  actuated  and  moved  by  strong  passiona  and 


Now.  this  movement  is  directed  against  the  peculiar  institutions  of  the 
South  ;  to-morrow,  it  may  be  againat  those  of  the  North.  Thus  the  very 
foandaciona  of  government  would  be  upheaved  and  overthrown.  Let  ua 
Ilka  an  illustration  :  Oregon  is  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  manu- 
fscturiug  cotton  and  woollen  goods.  An  undefined  feeling  of  disapproba- 
tiou  of  this  business  pervades  the  South  and  West.  A  set  of  disappointed 
office-seekers  and  demagogues  seise  upon  this  feeling  of  hostility  fur  the 
purpose  of  elevating  themselves  to  an  office — travel  through  the  country, 
preaching  a  crusade  against  this  business.  The  slumbering  feeling  of 
opposition  is  awakened,  and,  by  their  exaggerations,  kindled  into  a  pet- 
feet  frenzy  of  hate.  Tfao  day  of  election  srrives.  These  demagogues 
are  aelected  aa  the  representatives  of  the  people.  They  assemble  in  our 
legislative  halla,  impregnated  with  the  tnadneas  that  caused  their  election. 
Ad  act  is  drawn  up  to  prohibit  the  introduction  of  man  ufaciu  ring  in  a)l 
the  (erritories.  This  la  objected  to  on  the  part  of  the  North  as  unconsti- 
tutioual  and  illegal,  and  it  is  urged  on  their  part  that  the  Constitution 
guaranties  the  protection  of  this  branch  of  industry.  This  objection  is 
answered  on  the  part  of  the  South  and  West — What  if  the  Constitution 
has  guarantied  the  protection  of  that  kind  of  induatry,  has  it  not  also 
given  power  to  Congress  Co  pass  laws  for  the  government  nf  territories  ? 
aod  therefore  the  power  is  delegated  to  them  to  exclude  any  institution 
ibey  choose  ;  and  by  that  authority  the  law  is  passed,  and  the  rights  of 
(he  North  are  insulted  and  trampled  upon,  and  the  Constitution  is  violated. 
Thus  the  law,  instead  of  being  a  protection  to  the  weak,  becomes  an  in- 
strument of  tyranny  in  the  hands  of  the  strong;  the  condition  of  the 
social  compact — the  law  of  society,  being  broken  up  snd  destroyed,  nothing 
remains  but  the  natural  law — the  law  of  the  savage  and  barbarian, 
and  not  of  civilized  man — the  law  of  the  desert  and  wilderness,  and  not  of 
the  crowded  and  populous  city,  where  retinemenl,  elegance,  and  arts,  arc 
mpposed  to  exist  and  flourish. 

But  that  the  power  claimed  -by  chose  who  favor  the  adoption  of  (he 
Wiimot  Proviso,  does  not  exist,  we  have  to  thank  those  profound  and  wise 
statesmen  who  were  the  authors  of  our  noble  institutions,  and  the 
founders  of  our  free  and  just  government.  And  to  suppose  that  these 
great  and  aagacioua  men,  (as  the  result  of '  their  labors  proved  (hem  to 
have  been,)  would  have  constructed  an  instrument  so  faulty  as  those 
who  favor  the  proviso  consider  it  to  be,  is  unreasonable.  It  is  claimed 
that  Congress  has  the  power  to  pass  aH  laws  for  the  government  of 
territories,  and  that  this  power  ia  derived  from  the  Constitution,  The 
Constitution  grants  no  such  unlimited  powers,  nor  is  there  a  single  section 
in  that   instrument  that  warrants  the   assertion,     ft  is  contrary  to  its 
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^Dini  and  spirit.  Territories,  as  well  as  states,  hare  the  right  of  local 
govern  men  t,  Congress  enercising'  its  powers  only  where  they  are  unable  to 
govern  themseWes ;  and  those  who  hate  sludied  our  system  of  goTemtnent 
with  unbiassed  minds,  will  not  hesitate  to  say  that  this  is  the  ruling  principle. 
Any  other  would  be  dangerous,  and  place  the  territories  beyond  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Conatitntion.  The  Constitution  recognized  slaTery  aa  a 
part  of  the  system  of  out  goTernment,  and  by  thst  act  it  mnst  have  nfces- 
sarily  recoguized  all  its  rights,  immediate  and  collateral,  and  also  gnaniD- 
tied  the  exercise  of  those  rights  wherever  it  was  not  in  tiolation  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  states.  Then,  having  done  thia,  is  it  i^asonable  to 
suppose  that  a  section  of  the  same  instrument  would  delegate  to  a  body 
of  men  that  can  have  no  existence  unless  under  that  instniment,  the  power 
to  prohibit  the  exercise  of  a  right  that  it  was  created  for  the  purpose  of 
eecuringT  Tho  Constitution  created  no  new  rights  as  regards  slavery  ; 
it  merely  ackitowtedged  those  already  in  existence.  It  is  a  right  belong- 
ing to  the  states  which  they  never  surrendered,  and  those  states  where 
slavery  existed  only  consented  to  enter  the  Union,  on  the  condition  that 
this  institution  should  remain  under  their  control.  Now,  if  Congress  has 
exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  terriiories,  and  the  power  to  exclude  those 
rights  and  pirileges  that  tho  Constitution  guaranties  to  every  citizen,  it 
may  establish  in  our  territories  a  monarchical  form  of  government — abol- 
ish the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  and  prohibit  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of 
religious  worship — curb  and  control  the  freedom  of  the  press — destroy 
the  libertiee  of  the  people,  and  rob  them  of  those  rights  that  thtry  have 
been  taught  to  consider  aa  inalienable.  The  law  and  the  Conatitution  to 
them  are  uo  protection,  for  Congress  is  above  all  law,  and  higher  than  the 
Conalitntion.  They  are  the  jaw  ;  the  sovereign  power  is  in  them.  And 
to  the  inhabitantof  the  territories  not  even  the  natural  law  is  left  him,  and 
to  whatever  Congress  dictates,  he  rbnat  submit — from  their  decisions  there 
is  no  appeal.  la  this  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  and  the  genius  of  our 
government  ?  Is  it  to  take  from  the  citizen  every  vestige  of  his  natural  right 
— the  right  nature  gave  him — and  bind  him  hand  and  fool  1  To  place  his 
life,  liherty,  and  property,  at  the  disposal  of  men  controlled  by  no  law,  as 
it  regards  him  ?  This  is  what  thst  proviso  claims  the  Constitution  has 
doQO — conferred  on  Congress  the  power  it  never  possessed  itself;  and  to 
support  this  monstrous  doctrine,  they  say  that  the  founders  of  the  Consti- 
tution, being  the  best  interpreters  of  their  own  acta,  have  sanctioned  this 
view  of  the  case  by  passing  the  ordinance  of  '57,  end  allowing  that  ordi- 
nance to  stand  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 

That  the  founders  of  our  institutions  were  the  best  judges  of  their  prin- 
ciples, we  are  prepared  to  admit;  but  that  the  Wil mot  Proviso  contains 
principles  similar  to  those  of  the  ordinance  of  '87,  we  are  just  as  well 
prepared  to  deny.  That  ordinance  was  constructed  on  the  same  founds- 
tiona  as  that  on  which  that  glorious  monument  of  wisdom,  the  Conatitution, 
was  reared.  The  same  spirit  breathes  through  them  both.  -It  is  that  spirit 
which  has  given  all  the  life  and  efficacy  to  our  institutions,  and  permanency 
to  our  goveroment  It  is  that  apirit  which,  emanating  from  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  by  it  inliised  into  the  mighty  mass,  pervading  all  classes  of 
society,  has  enabled  us  to  increase  in  wealth  and  population  with  a  rapidity 
(hat  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  time.  It  U  the  spirit  <^  com- 
jvotniis  whose  invigorating  and  healthful  influence  is  felt  in  every  section  of 
the  Union.  It  haa  united  men  from  all  climes,  and  of  every  nation,  kin- 
dred, and  race,  in  bonds  of  brotherhood,  to  advance  the  canee  of  freedom 
and  civilization.  Under  its  influence,  forests  have  been  prostrated — the 
boundleia  prainea  reclaimed,  cultivated,  and  fertilized,  while  towns 
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utd  cid«s  have  epmng^  ap,  »  if  bj  enobmntment — vut  inlBod  seas  hare 
been  wedded  togeiher — their  walera  made  to  mingle  wiih  the  oceaD, 
beaiiBg  OD  their  boeonu  sbip*  and  Teuela  deeply- freiKb ted  with  the 
products  of  what  waa,  a  few  years  oince,  a  wild  and  howling  wildarneM, 
■warmiDg  with  innumerable  herds  of  bufialoei,  bears,  aud  Jeer,  beariog 
to  tbe  Btsrving  millions  of  the  old  world  ibo  food  which  they  are  unable  to 
obtain  at  home.  But  this  spirit — the  spirit  of  the  ordinaoceof '87 — so  far 
from  being  in  accotdance  wicb  that  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  is  diametrically 
the  reverse.  There  is  no  similitude  between  them.  The  one  was  an  act 
uf  compromise— «  deed  of  parttticm  of  an  estate  that  was  held  in  joint 
tenancy,  over  which  was  extended  condicling  claims — a  compact,  an 
Bgreeiaent,  Bsde  sod  acquiesced  to  by  both  parties,  on  the  condition 
that  the  first  party  shoold  surrender  all  claims  to  a  certain  portion  or 
tract  of  land  lying  north  of  a  given  line  ;  and  in  consideration  for 
»ucb  snrtender  of  claim,  the  second  party  renounced  in  an  equal 
degree  all  interest  in  that  lying  south  of  the  said  line.  The  odier,  as  in- 
terpreted b^  its  supporters,  precludea,  spurns,  and  denonncee  the  idea  of 
a  compronuse.  That  ordinance  admits  that  slavery  has  a  right  to  a  part 
of  the  territories  by  its  silence  as  it  regards  the  existence  of  that  institu- 
uon  south  of  the  line  deeignated  by  that  act.  The  Wilmot  Proviso,  on 
tbe  contrary,  deities  the  existetice  of  this  right  to  a  part,  and  extends  its 
own  claims  to  the  whole.  Let  us  illustrate  this  point  still  farther ;  Two 
mOB  own  fai-ms  adjoiningeech  other,  and  also,  by  way,  contiguous  to  these 
farms,  they  own  an  undivided  lot  of  land  .belonging  to  their  separate  estates. 
They  necessarily  hold  this  lot  as  tenants  in  joint  tenancy.  One  is  a  herds- 
man, tbe  other  a  shepherd.  They  feed  tbe  lot  together,  the  shepherd  by 
paitaring  it  with  sheep,  the  herdsman  with  cattle.  In  time  the  herdsman 
discovers  that  it  is  impossible  for  bis  cattle  to  graze  where  the  sheep  feed, 
and  be  says  to  tbe  shepherd,  "  Your  sheep  are  injurious  to  my  interests ; 
they  destroy  the  herbaige,  and  my  cattle  will  not  feed  where  they  have 
passed  over."  The  shepherd  replies  ;  '*  To  settle  alt  difficulty  we  will 
make  a  division.  Draw  a  line,  and  my  sheep  shall  not  pass  north  of  that 
line."  Tlie  division  ia  made — the  sheep  are  confined  within  the  given 
limits.  In  time  the  herdsman  and  shepherd  die,  and  are  succeeded  each  by 
his  son,  who  become  owners  of  anew  lot  of  land  as  tenants  in  joint  ten- 
ancy.  The  son  of  tbe  former  says  to  the  latter,  "  Yoursheep  are  destruc- 
tive of  tbe  verdure  of  tbe  pasture."  A  propoailicHi  is  made  by  the  shep- 
herd to  divide  tbeir  common  property.  But  tlie  herdsman  denies  the 
right  of  the  shepherd  to  feed  his  sheep  on  this  common  lot,  because  his  io- 
terest  is  iojured  by  the  acL  He  excludes  the  shepherd's  property,  snd 
justifies  bis  proceedings  by  saying,  "  Our  fathers  owned  property  in  com- 
mon, and  mine  excluded  yours  from  a  certain  psrt  of  that  property ;  and 
if  be  bad  a  right  to  exclude  him  from  a  part,  be  had  also  the  right  to  ex- 
clude him  from  the  whole."  And,  listening  to  no  other  construction  of 
tbeirfather'sactSihedrives  the  shepherd fVom  the  field  and  seizes  their  com- 
Taoa  lot.  Would  this  act  be  a  legs),  just,  or  equitable  one  f  Js  there 
any  law  that  would  justify  the  proceedings  1  And  yet,  is  not  the  princi- 
ple of  this  act  the  same  as  that  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  and  both  closely 
roeemUe  that  of  the  wolf  in  .Ssop's  fable. 

Hitherto  we  have  confi^ned  ourselves  to  the  discnsaior)  of  this  question 
in  its  legal  point  of  view,  and  have  not  taken  into  conaidtration  whether, 
if  it  Nwrs  Ugal,  it  would  be  the  best  means  to  obtsin  its  avowed  object; 
but,  we  wouU  not  have  it  forgotten  that,  no  matter  how  great  may  be  an 
exieting  evil,  vt  how  wise  or  salutary  an  act  may  be  for  the  removal  of  that 
evil,  yet,  if  the  act  is  uocoDstitntioad  and  illegal,  it  cwnot  and  amtt  not 
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be  enforced,  for  there  can  arise  no  exigency  that  will  juBtify  the  violation 
of  the  law  and  the  ConstitutioD.  There  can  be  no  greater  e?il  done  soci- 
ety than  such  violation.  It  is  trampling'  upon  the  conditions  of  the  social 
compact — andermining  the  foondations  of  goremnient,  and  sapping  the 
vital  interest  of  society  ;  it  is  disregarding  the  mles  of  action  that  have 
been  laid  down  and  sanctioned  by  the  wisdom  of  ages,  and  tends  towards 
the  anaifailation  of  that  which  baa  been  the  cause,  the  on/y  cause,  of  the 
distinction  and  difierence  now  existiug  between  the  learned  and  enlight- 
ened inhabitant  of  the  populous  city,  and  the  uild,  rude,  and  ignorant 
savage  that  roams  the  wilderness  and  desert.  It  is  that  security  of  rights 
and  property  which  the  law  creates  that  atimutates  industry ;  otherwise, 
if  there  were  no  security  for  the  peaceful  and  quiet  enjoyment  of  proper- 
ty, there  would  be  no  inducement  tn  labor,  Wiih  these  remarks,  let  us, 
tearing  the  dry  and  dusty  track  oflegal  argiiment.ascend  to  a  higher — more 
elevated  and  extended  view  of  the  subject,  to  see,  the  principles  of  the 
Wilmot  Proviso  being  legal,  if  ihey  would  have  the  effect  to  undermine 
the  power  of  slavery,  and  ultimately  destroy  an  institution  more  baneful 
in  its  efiects  than  any  that  has  ever  cursed  mankind  ;  and  from  wherever  it 
has  an  existence,  and  lives  and  ilouriabes,  energy,  industry  and  enterprise 
are  driTon,  to  make  ruora  for  indolence  and  idleness.  The  whole  land 
seems  as  if  a  fire  had  rolled  its  desolating  flood  over  it,  consuming  every- 
diing  that  was  valuable  as  a  means  of  wealth  and  power,  while  the  institu- 
tion remains  dark  and  lowering,  brooding  over  the  destruction  it  has  caused. 
We  would  use  all  legal  and  constitutional  means  for  its  extermination  ;  yet, 
if  it  is  ime  of  the  pillars  on  which  the  foundations  of  our  government  rest, 
we  would  not  endanger  the  permanency  of  that  government  to  secure  even 
the  annihilation  of  that  institution,  and  hence  Brises  onr  opposition  to  the 
Wilmot  Proviso;  and  ssy,  aAer  the  manner  of  the  Roman,  "not  that  ve  bale 
slavery  less,  hut  that  we  love  those  institutions  which  were  the  legacies  of 
our  wise  ancestors,  more.'"  But  this  proviso  gives  strength  to  one  and 
weakness  to  the  other — life  to  the  former  and  death  to  the  latter.  And  in 
the  maintenance  of  this  position  we  lay  down  as  oar  premises,  1st.  That 
the  territory  to  which  the  proviso  alone  can  apply  is  awild,upwett1ed  anil 
uncultivated  region,  covered  with  dense  forests,  and  inhabited  by  a  rnde, 
fierce  and  savage  race  of  Indians,  who  entertain  an  unrelenting  hate 
towards  the  whites,  and  a  contempt  for  their  prowess.  It  is  true  that  this 
country  Is  rich  in  natural  wealth  and  resources,  and  that  the  land  is  fer- 
tile and  productive,  but  this  wealth  lays  in  unwrought  mines  and  unculti- 
vated fields;  and  to  devetope  and  unfold  these  resources  and  bring  to  light 
this  hidden  wealth,  will  require  unremitting  toil,  perseverance  and  dia- 
regard  of  danger,  sickness  and  death.  Sd.  That  the  South  is  thinly  net- 
tled, and  three-quarters  of  her  population  consists  of  slaves,  and  one-half 
of  the  other  quarter  are  their  owners,  in  possession  of  large  plantations 
and  pleasant  homes,  leaving  but  one-eighth  part  of  the  whole  inhabi- 
tants of  which  there  is  a  possibility  of  emigratmg,  and  these  have  becoine 
so  enervated  by  the  influence  of  slavery  that  there  is  but  little  desire  of 
change  ;  while  the  North,  on  the  contrary,  ia  more  densely  peopled,  with 
a  restless,  energetic  and  herdy  set  of  men,  inured  to  toil  from  their  in- 
fancy. These  filled  with  a  burning  deaire  to  better  their  condition,  are 
continaally  quitting  their  hard  and  unproductive  farms  of  the  East  and 
North,  to  take  ^oaaessifm  of  the  cheap  and  fertile  lands  of  the  West. 
Then  from  these  premises  there  is  but  one  conclusion,  and  that  is,  that 
from  the  Northern  and  Western  states,  facilitated  by  the  almost  innu- 
merable railroads  and  canals  that  tnteiaect  the  country  in  arery  direction, 
and  the  steamboats  that  cover  the  waters  of  every  lake,  river  and  bay, 
will  poui  forth  bands  of  hardy  and  industrious  men,  composing  the  vai»- 
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S;ittrd  and  pioneera  of  the  ^mat  army  of  civilizKtinn  that  will  soon 
allow  to  conquer  and  subdue  the  wildemess  of  our  western  terri- 
tory. Tben  when  this  lerritoTy. shall  be  admitted  as  states  into  the 
Union,  it  will  be  as  free  and  not  as  slave  states ;  for  can  any  one  for 
a  moment  suppose  that  these  men  and  the  sons  and  descendanis  of 
these  men,  who,  bom  and  educated  among  the  granite  bills  of  New- 
England  and  in  the  Western  and  Middle  States,  where,  from  tbeir*very 
craales  they  learned  to  hate  the  institution  of  slaTery,  would  do  other- 
wise than  desttoy,  if  in  their  power,  this  hydra;  and  that  they  will  have 
ihe  power  oon'e  can  doubt,  who  have  examined  the  relative  condition  of 
the  different  sections  of  the  country  where  slavery  exists  and  where  it 
does  noL  It  is  not  alone  from  the  Northern  and  Middle  Slates  that 
those  men,  who  by  their  votes  are  to  determine  whether  this  terri- 
tory, when  fortned  intq  states,  is  to  be  free  or  cursed  with  slavery,  sre  to 
come,  but  from  every  part  of  Europe,  wbei-e  tyranny  of  every  descrip- 
lion,  whether  of  oppression  of  the  slave  or  peasant,  is  hated  with  a  hate 
equally  M  strong  as  that  existing  in  the  North.  There,  and  at  that  time, 
the  time  whep  the  momentous  decision  is  to  be  made,  the  South  can  have 
no  inflaence,  for  her  whole  population,  of  which  there  is  a  possibility  of 
a  removal  to  this  territory,  does  not  equal  the  number  of  emigrants  that 
yearly  arrive  upon  our  shores  from  the  east  and  eventually  find  their  way 
to  the  far  west.  Than  if  this  territory  is  formed  into  free  states  by  the 
voice  of  the  people,  and  there  is  no  prohibition  against  the  settlement  of 
Blave  owners  and  the  introduction  of  their  slaves  while  it  lemains  as  ter- 
ritory, the  shackles  of  the  slave  will  he  broken,  and  his  bonds  will  be  sev- 
ered legally  and  justly  at  the  formation  of  the  constitutions,  and  at  the  ad- 
mission of  those  states  formed  from  what  is  now  territory,  into  the 
Union.  Of  this  the  South  could  not  complain.  If  her  citizens  entered  this 
territory  with  that  kind  of  property  which  is  peculiar  to  her  insticutions 
alone,  while  the  power  to  destroy  that  properly  vras  in  the  people  of  the 
states,  they  did  so  with  their  eyes  open  to  the  danger;  and  if  their  prop- 
erty was  lost,  it  viras  through  the  means  of  their  own  folly.  They 
would  be  like  the  merchant  who  ships  his  goods  on  board  the  vessel 
which  may  be  engulphed  by  the  billows  of  the  ocean  or  dashed  upon  the 
rocks,  yet  he  finds  no  fault  if  such  is  their  fate;  it  would  be  ridiculous 
for  him  to  do  so,  for  be  was  conscious  of  their  danger  when  put  on  board. 
But  should  the  principles  of  the  Wilmot  Woviso  be  applied,  and  the 
slaves  eacludod  from  this  territory,  those  slaves  who  would  have  been 
made  free  by  the  votes  of  a  free  majority,  aod  who  alone  could  make 
them  free,  must  remain  from  necessity  in  thraldom.  Their  prison  doors 
would  have  been  opened,  but  those  who  had  been  most  loud  in  de- 
manding their  freedom  and  most  bitterly  condenmed  those  who  held 
tbem  in  bondage,  closed  them  in  their  faces,  and  shut  the  last  avenue  to 
freedom  that  was  lefl  open.  Their  masters  would  have  taken  them  to 
the  land  of  liberty,  hut  they  were  denied  the  oppoitunity.  They  offered 
to  put  them  in  the  power  of  the  North  to  make  them  freemen  or  keep 
tbem  slaves,  but  she  dared  not  assume  the  responsibility,  but  ruther  dark- 
ened the  last  ray  of  liberty  that  lighted  the  soul  of  the  benighted  captive. 
The  power  is  offered  to  the  North  to  undermine  and  legally  weaken  the 
institution  nf  slavery,  hut  she  is  using  her  most  strenuous  exertions  to 
put  it  beyond  her  reach.  The  states  are  represented  in  Congress  by  the 
number  of  their  citizens,  three  slaves  being  equal  to  one  freeman.  By 
this  means  the  slaves  are  represented  in  our  legislature ;  and  as  there  are  at ' 
the  South  three  slaves  to  every  freeman,  it  follows  that  one  half  of  the 
Southern  representatives  are  the  representatives  of  slaves.  Diminish  the 
number  of  these  slaves  by  carying  them  into  states  where  they  will  be 
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made  free,  and  ibeir  Dumber  or  representatives,  aa  a  matter  of  conrae, 
must  be  dimiDisbeil,  and  their  iDBuuQce  made  leas.  Therefore  this  Wil- 
mot  Proviso  is  a  bond  of  securitj  to  tbe  Bouthein  institutiooB— it  keeps 
them  from  apreadiog  tfaemaelTea  and  extending  tbeir  ranks,  and  prerenis 
them  from  exposine  tfaemReWea  to  the  danger  of  being  cut  up  in  do- 
tail.  For  that  would  be  the  effect  should  they  20  into  this  new  territory ; 
because  to  assert  that  there  ts  a  possibility  that  Uie  ataveholdeiv  wilt  have  1 
majority  in  this  territory,  is  the  same  as  to  assert  that  with  only  ooe  ehanee 
in  their  favor  and  an  hundred  against  tham,  they  can,  bf  the  energy  of 
tbeir  institutions,  surmount  all  o^tactes,  and  triumph  over  all  bamets 
that  impede  their  progress,  proving  coDDlusirely  that  their  in stitotions  are 
infinitely  superior  to  those  of  the  North  in  energy,  enterprise  a&d  perse- 
verance. This  is  as  clear  as  the  aan  in  a  cloudless  sky.  This  territory 
must  be  free  States  or  slave  states, — if  the  latter,  it  will  be  by  tbe  snpo- 
riority  of  the  inatitutiona  of  the  South  ; — if  tbe  fOTmer,  of  which  there 
.  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt,  then  all  the  slaves  in  the  territory  will  be  made 
free  ;  whereas  had  they  been  excluded  from  the  territory,  they  must  still 
have  remained  in  slavery.  Then  this  proviso  mast  have  been  the  oB- 
spring  of  a  narrow  and  contracted  mind,  for  no  atatesraan  of  profourtd 
and  extended  views  would  have  conceived  an  instrament  whose  efiecis 
are  not  only  the  reverse  of  what  were  intended,  but  are  dangerous  to  Iib~ 
erty  and  terrible  to  freedom,  and  is,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  an  in- 
strument mighty  and  potent  for  evil,  bat  weak  and  powerless  for  good. 


i    TRIBCTK    OF    AFFICTIOR. 

SnEhasfiided,  she  has  faded,  in  the  sammarof  her  life. 
With  the  holy  seal  Tipon  her  brow  of  Mother  and  of  Wife ; 
Oh !  strong  upon  her  soul  were  life's  dearest,  holiest  ties. 
But  they  could  not  chain  her  pinion  from  its  flight  into  the  skies- 
It  seemeth  like  a  dream,  since  last  I  gazed  upon  that  face 
So  radiant  with  hope, — that  fonn  so  kively  in  its  grace. 
'Twas  but  ibr  one  brief  hour-'-ehe  atood,  the  qaeen  amidst  a  throng 
Of  loveliness  and  yonth,  of  beanty  and  of  song. 
Two  childish  forms  were  near,  a  ftury  girl  and  boy— 
With  folded  hands  and  upCumed  brows,  the  embodiment  of  joy ; 
Their  lender  eyea  were  tamed  to  hers,  wilh  all  of  childhood's  tmat — 
Alas!  for  them,— ^be lie th  nowall  stunedwith  earth  and  dnat! 
Bnt  childhood's  wildeat  griefe,  like  ita  glad  hopes,  will  pass 
E'en  as  the  shadowy  forms  that  flit  berore  a  boroished  glass ; — 
But  when  Earth's  cfinging  tendrils  from  hrock  are  torn  apart, 
It  standeth  lone  and  desolate,  like  man's  proud  broken  heart. 
Unto  one  weary  soul  what  fond  memories  will  come, 
As  the  twilight  shadows  lengthen  aronnd  hit  darkened  hinne^ 
Memories  all  link'd  with  one  who  oft  nestled  to  his  ude 
In  that  holy  hour  of  thought,  when  a  glad  .and  timid  bride. 
And  memory's  urn  -n-ill  treasure  well  each  faded  flower  and  leaf, 
Though  steeped  in  tears,  and  faded  now  to  the  sad  hue  of  grief; 
And  the  golden  links  nil!  clasp  again,  which  bound  her  to  his  side 
Through  every  pssaing  ehange  of  life,  though  joy  or  wo  betide. 
And  blest  will  be  the  tender  spell  aronnd  hia  spirit  ci 


Though  moumfully  it  hringeth  him  bnt  visiona.nf  the  past; 

For  spirit-eyea  will  bend  to  his,  with  love  a!l  purified. 

And  he  will  feel,  unknown,  there  walked  an  AJigel  by  tds  nde. 


.;;lc 
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The  results  of  the  Mexican  war  have  given  to  the  AmericKn  people,  aa  it 
were,  a  new  character  in  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  wwld,  and  measurabl;  un- 
deeeiied  those  polirtcal  philosupbers  wbo  have.soppoeed  that  no  nation  can 
be  strong  without  a  powerfully  centralised  government;  that  it  is  neces- 
tuf  tot  command  to  flow  down  from  the  unit  at  the  bead  of  afiain  through 
ill  the  gradations  of  power  to  the  moM  obscure  and  remote  individuals  of 
tbe  nation,  in  order  that  the  whole  resources  of  the  people  may  become  ef- 
fective for  great  national  purposes.  The  war  of  181S  waa  worth  far  more 
than  it  covt,  in  the  great  moral  elevation  which  it  gave  to  the  United  Stales 
in  the  scale  of  nations.  While  all  Europe  trembled  at  the  gigantic  power 
of  Francfl  by  land,  it  regarded  with  no  less  solicitude  the  anrivalkd  poiver 
cf  Britain  by  sea.  The  most  powerful  and  best  appointed  navies  of  Eu- 
rope had  disappeared  before  the  resistless  valor  of  British  seamen,  and  the 
defea  of  the  French  Emperor  at  Waterloo  gave  satisfaction  to  the  emanci- 
pated powers  of  Europe  in  a  degree  only  heightened  by  the  appearance  of  a 
naval  power  upon  the  ocean  to  curb  British  insolence  upon  that  element. 
What  WelUagton  was  to  France  were  Hull  and  Uecatut  to  Britain.  Prom 
(hat  hour  to  the  present  has  British  marine  pretension  been  dwindling  to 
tbe  reality  of  ita  basis;  and  although  the  tones  oad  their  American  whig 
alliest  continue  to  chaunt,  in  al^r-dinuer  extaciea,  the  old  catch  of  "  Bri- 
annia  ruled  the  wave,"  it  is  but  a  lingering  tribute  to  glories  that  hnve  fa- 
ded. In  that  three  year's  war  the  supremacy  of  the  American  navy  was  ap' 
parent.  A  nation  of  38  years  of  age  had  mastered  the  empress  of  the  seas 
on  her  own  element,  and  the  most  blind  could  see  in  the  future  that  the 
■way  of  the  ocean  had  passed  into  other  hands  than  the  successors  of  the 
Nofse  pirates.  The  English  have,  however,  very  reluctantly  admitted  the 
necessary  conclusioo  reaulliu^  from  a  series  of  naval  defeats,  and  have  in- 
vented many  reasons  for  the  disaster.  These  reasons  were  laughed  at  by 
all  Europe,  who  rejoiced  that  John  Bull  had  met  his  match.  The  events  of 
that  war  were  not  such  as  to  afford  the  army  opportuniiy  to  place  itself  on 
a  level  with  the  navy,  and  English  historians,  while  acknowledging  the  su- 
periority of  the  navy,  have  made  amends  by  abusing  tbe  army  ;  like  the 
pognaciotu  urchin  who,  having  suffered  panishraent  from  a  school-mate,  ei- 
claimed,  "  If  I  cannot  flog  you  I'll  make  mouths  at  your  sister  t"  and  Ali- 
son profoundly  moralises  as  follows  : 

"  Of  sll  marreU,  this  amouDt  of  militnry  fores  is  the  most  mnrvellaus.  when  the 
■nignitude  and  rssources  of  tbe  Republic  are  taken  ioto  view,  the  vast  exleat  of 
fronlier  tht'T'  have  to  defend,  and  the  airogant  looe  which  they  aisame  in  their 
diplomatic  iotercourse  with  foreign  stntes.  It  is  true,  tbey  have  b  roilitia  every- 
vnere  established,  which,  in  periods  of  daDger,  may,  it  is  said,  enrol  fifteen  hoo- 
dred  thonaand  combatants  around  its  baoners ;  but  although  such  a  force,  composed 
of  backwoodsmen,  combating  behind  trees  in  their  foreats,  may  be  very  formidable. 
and  may  sometiines  make  a  stout  resistance  behind  ietreoch mania  in  tbe  neighbor- 
a  dinner  aiveo  bv  ihe  merefaimta  of  Bdlimore  to  the  Hon.  Dtn- 
.  Eau,  in  Ihe  Chiir.  Tbe  Cbeinnan  gave.  ■■  the  UnioD,  DOw  anil 
"  (nd  nibiequenlly  "  Our  GueM— Dsniel  Web»ler."    Mr.  Web- 


f  Oo  Dm  IStli  May.  1813, 
iel  WsbMeT]  Robert  GUImi.. 
forerer — one  and  inupanblc 


■ter,  ia  rrpiy,  made  hiii  Taiuoua  reciprocity  aperch,  and  on  its  concluaion  ihe  loaat  "Snglaod 
and  Qneea  ■' was  drank,  white  ito  band    '       ■""  '    " 


band  played  "Rule  Britannia." 
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hood  of  towni,  jst  the  result  of  tiie  war  of  18 1 3  demouitrBtAd,  wbtt  a  prtori  might 
)ia>e  been  reaJily  imngiDed,  that  it  ie  iocapsUe  of  carr^fiag  oo  war  id  the  fleM,  u 
wholly  udSc  for  ofieosi^e  oparatioaBi  and  csnoot  be  relied  on  for  the  defence  BTOa 
of  the  acrongeat  positions,  if  assailed  with  skill  by  much  ioferior  forces." 

The  events  of  the  last  two  yesre  hir.e  pat  the  seal  on  these  "  sagacities.'' 
The  phraaea  of  the  biatoriaD  are  bb  inaccurate  as  the  ideas  are  erroneouB. 
Mr.  Alison  says,  a  force  composed  of  1,500,009  "  bacfc  woodsmen."  Does  be 
indulge  the  European  notion  that  v/e  are  all  demi-sa*Bges,  and  sopposethat 
a}l  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  backwoodsmen  T  The  regiment  of 
New-York  has,  without  being  backwoodsmen,  done  immortal  service  st 
Vera  Cruz,  Cerro  Gordo,  Churubusco  and  Chapultepec  ;  while  the  field  of 
Jiuena  Vista  has  witnessed  the  determined  valor  of  the  Western  men,  and 
their  "  ofFensive  operations  "  against  overwhelming  force  surpass  all  that  is 
recorded  of  British  valor,  either  on  Indian  or  European  6elds. 

Singularly  enough,  the  glorious  victory  of  Buena  Visia  was  achieved  Tesa 
by  science  and  militsry  leading  than  by  the  determined  and  indomitable 
valor  of  precisely  ihoee  volunteer  troops,  (despite  the  blunders  of  offieera,) 
which  the  historian  denounced  aa  not  to  be  "  relied  on  for  the  defence  of 
even  the  strongest  position." 

As  this  battle  of  Bnena  Vista  is'tbe  most  glorious  for  the  American  arms, 
so  is  the  work  quoted  at  the  head  of  this  article  bf  far  the  best  account  of 
that  memorable  action  which  has  been  given  to  the  public.  Capt  Carleton 
of  the  Dragoons  was  an  affor  in  that  hard-won  field,  and  being  encamped 
with  brother  officers  for  some  eight  months  afterwards  upon  the  scene  of 
triumph,  collected  the  materials  which  form  a  most  authentic  narrative. 
CapL  Carleton  is  eminently  friendly  to  Gen.  Taylor,  and  strives  hard  to 
make  bis  therits  apparent ;  but  nevertheless,  no  one  carefnllj'  following  the 
facts  but  rises  from  the  perusal  firmly  impressed  with  the  convidtion  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  viz  ;  that  it  was  a  battle  won  by  the  men  almost  in 
spite  of  the  General,  to  whose  mistakes  one-half  the  slaughter  of  the  troops 
may  be  fairly  attributed.  The  whole  narrative  is  given  by  Capt.  Carleton 
with  singular  clearneas  and  precision,  but  his  reasoning  is  far  from  conclu- 
sive, more  particularly  in  relation  lo  the  very  questionable  changing  of  pcv 
sition  by  General  Taylor.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  after  his  advance 
from  Monterey  upon  Saltillo,  Gen,  Minon,  with  SOOO  superb  cavalry,  were 
hovering  around  the  American  army  "  all  winter,"  observing  his  movements, 
ready  to  open  up  communications  and  lend  a  hand  to  the  advancing  Meii- 
cans  at  any  point,  white  Santa  Anna  was  known  to  be  accumdating  a  force 
at  San  Luis.  Under  these  circumstances  Gen.  Taylor  took  the  initiative, 
ai  described  by  Capt.  CSrleton: 

>*  Tt  was.  without  donbt,  Ihe  original  purpose  of  General  Tajlor,  in  the  event  of 
Santa  Anna's  msrching  ti'oni  San  Luis  de  Fotoei  to  attack  htm,  to  offer  baltie  at 
Agna  Nnevn,  a  hacienda  twenty  miles  sooth  of  Saltillo,  oear  vrhich  place  he  was 
then  encamped.  Accordingly,  by  the  10th  of  Febronry,  he  had  moved  all  his 
troops  thither  with  the  exceptioa  of  Captain  Webster's  battery  of  two  24-poQnder 
howitBers, — which  was  left  to  occupy  a  redoubt  that  our  forces  Itad  erected  pn  an 
eminence  commanding  the  approaches  to  the  city, — and  a  amnlt  bstCation  of  rifle- 
men, under  Major  Warren,  of  the  First  Refriiiient  of  Iirinois  Volnnteers,  to  protect 
the  dGpot  of  ammnnitioQ  and  proriaions  sUll  remaining  behind. 

"  It  was  necessary  to  select  some  ptaca  for  an  encampment,  where  the  ground 
would  be  sufficteDtlf  extensive  and  otherwise  suitsble  for  the  instruction  of  ibe 
troops ;  where  wood  and  water  would  be  convenient ;  and  where,  if  eiTeamslantet 
Aoidd  require  it,  a  battle  might  be  fought  lo  good  advantage.  A^a  Nueva  poa- 
sessed  ait  (hue  requisUet  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  place  within  a  hundred 
ihUu  of  SidliUo.  Opposed  to  eome  atrong  reasons  againsc  it,  as  a  position  for  battle, 
there  were  many  in  its  favor,    Tlie  enemy,  in  advancing  upon  the  direct  and  great 
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ihomnehran  from  San  Lnii  de  Poioii,  had  Decesaaril;  to  nppraac}]  by  tbe  hacNn- 
da  La  Eocarnacton.  Thence  to  Aena  Nneva,  it  was  tbirtj-Sve  tuilsB  through  a 
detert ;  a  long  end  fetijoiog  marcb  for  any  species  of  troops,  bat  particutBrly  for 
artillBiy  and  iofaDtry,  and  without  ooe  drop  of  neter  for  tba  whole  distaDce,--th« 
first  to  be  found  being  eoCiralv  io  our  posaeiBion.  Therefore,  by  mainlainin^  thai 
jmitiott.  General  Taulor  vxnud  havt  the  advantage  of  tbe  enemj's  diaarrtj  from 
a  forced  inarcb,  of  bu  consequent  fatigue,  Hnd,  more  tban  all,  of  the  unGtoesa  of 
fail  mea  and  Boimals,  froia  long- continued  thirst,  for  immediate  bailie;  white,  on 
the  eonti'ary,  bis  own  troops  would  be  perfectly  fresh,  and  prepared  at  all  poinla 
lo  receive  him.  Besides,  noless  some  spot  should  be  chosen  still  farther  io  ad- 
vance, it  was  better,  when  this  was  once  occupied,  to  maintain  it  if  possible,  than 
lo  select  one  in  the  rear;  becavie  Ike  fact  of  Telirijig  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy, 
even  for  a  better  position,  would  be  cHlculated  to  exert  a  moral  effect  upon  raw 
troop*  greatly  lo  be  dreaded,  at  it  would  cause  Ifaem  to  lose  confidence  not  only  in 
their  owo  strength,  bnt  in  Oie  lagacity,  firmneti,  and  hopes  of  their  leader,  aod,  on 
tbe  other  hand,  would  serfe  to  ituptre  their  antagonuU  with  a  more  exalted  idea 
of  their  own  prowess. 

"  These  reasons  for  considering  this  spot  as  a  very  good  one  for  a  baUle-ground, 
were  ckifjlv  d^endaU  on  tbe  supposition  that  Santa  Anna,  if  be  came  at  all,  would 
approach  tiie  Americans,  encamped  upon  it,  from  La  Encernacion,  by  the  direct 
nod.  Agua  Nueva  is  situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  beautiful  valley  of 
La  Encautada ;  and  there  ware  two  other  rantes,  by  which,  with  graat  eiortions, 
he  might  enter  it.  On  one,  he  could  march  to  the  right,  by  La  Hedionds,  and 
Thereby  gain  Buena  Vista  in  our  rear ;  and,  on  the  other,  be  could  pass  to  tbe  left, 
hj  La  Panta  de  Santa  Elena,  so  as  to  attain  the  hacienda  Ssn  Juan  de  la  Yaque- 
rti,  which  would  liliewise  enable  him  to  get  possession  of  the  road  to  Saltillo,  and 
oblige  oar  army  to  fight  under  the  disadvantage  of  having  its  commnnication  en- 
tirely cut  off.  Tkue  were  eontingenna.  and  the  only  onet,  vihick  vxndd  rendrr 
a  change  i^pontion  imperalive.  Aa  a  Uat  resort,  therefore,  to  be  determined  upon 
nod  adopted  accordine  to  tbe  dispositions  of  the  enemy,  bis  strength,  the  deacrip-  . 
lion  of  hia  forces,  and  the  mauner  of  bis  approach.  General  Taylor  had  it  in  lu* 
power  to  move  bscli,  and  take  another  ground,  which,  as  early  as  the  December 
prerioas.  General  Wool  had  selecled  as  a  most  excellent  one  for  battle,  and  which, 
under  certain  circumstances,  would  bo  greatly  suporior  to  that  which  tbe  army 
then  occupied.  This  latter  point  was  tbe  Pass  of  Bukha  Vista,  six  miles  in  front 
of  Saltilk),  end  funtteeo  in  rear  of  Agua  Nueva." 

Now  it  will  be  observed  that  on  the  10th  February  General  Taylor  oc- 
cupied AgUB  Nueva,  chiefly  depending  upon  Santa  Anna's  advance  on  tbe 
direct  road  twra  La  Encarnacion.  In  that  event  Capt.  Carleton  telle  us, 
the  position  of  Agua  Nueva  waa  "  lAe  betl  uilhin  a  hundred  miles  of  Sat- 
tillo."  On  tbe  S 0th  of  February,  ten  days  after  he  had  been  in  camp,  Gen. 
Taylor  sent  out  parties  which  returned  by  IS  o'clock  on  the  Slat,  and  re- 
ported Santa  Anna  advancing-  with  his  whole  force  by  Encarnacion.  At 
the  moment  that  report  waa  made,  (12  o'clock,  Feb.  21,)  Santa  Anna  was 
leaving  La  Eocarnacion,  and  thus  was  fulfilled  the  condition  on  which  the 
spot  which  Taylor  had  occupied  for  II  daya  was  the  beat  within  100  milea 
of  Saltillo.  What  ihen  did  Gen.  Taylor  do  I  Did  he  prepare  to  give  bat- 
tle to  the  fatigued  and  thirsty  men  issuing  out  of  a  narrow  pass  alter  a 
march  of  36  miles  T  Not  ao ;  he  beats  a  hasty  retreat  upon  Buena  Vista, 
u  Capt.  CuletoD  states  it,  aa  follows  : 


determined,  after  mature  coDsideratioo,  io  order  that  the  enemy'a 
lould  be  dimioiahed  as  much  as  possible,  '      '       '       ■ 
back  on  the  position  in  front  of  Buena  Vista." 


vanttgaa  should  be  dimioiahed  as  much  as  possible,  to  abandon  Agi 

toMr    ■       ^    .  .  -        ...  -  .. 


What  advantages  1  The  thirst,  fatigue  and  dtearraj  of  a  forced  march, 
which  had  been  so  long  calculated  upon  1  Almost  in  the  hour  of  battle  it 
was  discovered  that  the  position  waa  a  nrong  one,  and  the  men  were  com- 
pelled to  naake  ■  forced  march  of  1 J  milea,  alrooot  in  the  face  of  an  enemy, 
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to  regain  a  pomlioo  from  which  it  apppeara  tbej  onriit  aerer  to  btfo  ad- 
vanced.    The  baate  of  thJa  retreat  ia  indicated  as  f<^row8 : 

"  A.  eonatderaUe  amonot  of  atores  wns  atill  remaining  at  Agna  NDeva,  and  all 
the  afCernooD  and  evening  of  the  Slst  ware  diligently  emploved  in  biingiag  them 
mwa;' ;  Cohmel  Yall,  wita  a  part  of  fail  regiment  of  ArkaaBas  M oanled  Volunteers, 
hatiag  been  ordered  to  remaio  behind  and  protect  them  to  the  last  moment. 

"  It  was  long  after  dart  when  orders  were  giren  for  the  two  compnniea  of  the 
1st  Dragoons,  and  a  part  of  the  regiment  of  Keotachj  Moauted  Volunteers,  to  re- 
turn from  the  camp  at  Bnena  Viata  to  the  assistance  of  Colonel  Yell,  in  case  the 
eoemf  shonld  attempt  to  cut  him  oS*;  aod  dlroccioni  were  sent  txi  him,  in  the  event 
of  an  attaek,  to  fire  Ae  hacienda  of  Afna  Nueva,  and  destroy  the  stores  he  might 
be  nnable  to  remove,  and  then  to  fall  Back  on  the  position  occapied  by  the  army. 
It  was  nearly-  midnight  wben  these  troops  arrived  there,  They  had  hardly  formed 
when  Colonel  Yell's  advenced  piqaet,  stationed  in  the  Pass  of  Caroero,  was  at- 
tacked by  the  Mexican  light  division  and  driven  In ;  onr  men  not  even  waiting  to 
determine  whether  those  who  Sred  npon  them  were  moanted  or  on  foot.  The 
order  was  immediately  eiven  to  set  Are  to  the  bnlldingii,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
whole  train  of  both  loaded  and  omp^  wagons  moved  off  with  fartons  apeed  for 
Bnena  Vista ;  the  troops  remuning  behind  nntil  all  the  stores  were  consumed." 

This  aaortlice  aad  the  moral  influence,  together  with  the  serioua  fatigue 
of  a  hastj  retreat  on  one  aide  and  of  supposed  Tictory  on  the  other,  were  in- 
carted  on  the  eve  of  battle  without  an  ohje<;t.  It  was  not  until  daybreak  on 
the  22d,  that  the  cavalry  had  returned  to  Buena  Vista,  followed  by  the  cav- 
alry masses  of  Santa  Anna.  Where  waa  Gen.  Taylor  in  that  hour  t  CwfiL 
Carleton  informs  us : 

"  General  Taylor  had  not  yet  retnmed  from  Saltillo,  whither  he  had  proceeded, 
.  on  the  evening  of  the  31st,  with  a  small  force,  to  make  dispoaltions  for  lis  defence. 
General  Wool,  therefore,  being  neit  to  him  in  rank,  commanded  the  troops  in  his 
•bsenoe.  and  dow  gave  the  order  to  move  forward  to  the  battle- groand.  It  was 
received  with  three  hearty  cheers,  when  the  regiments  and  corps  broke  inm  col- 
umn, and  each,  to  the  time  of  some  lirely  air,  moved  rapidly  off  to  its  position." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Qen.  Taylor  had  been  idle  11  days  at  Agui 
Nueva,  whither  he  had  gone  to  fight  Santa  Anna,  well  knowing  that  Minon 
was  on  his  flank  with  2000  horse,  and  yet  it  was  not  until  the  shock  of  the 
battle  took  place  that  h«  left  the  field  to  look  after  the  defences  of  Saltillol 
He  knew  no  more  on  the  21st  February  in  relation  to  the  Mexican  forces 
than  he  had  known  30  days  before,  yet  the  necessary  duty  of  making  dispo- 
sition for  the  defence  of  Ssltillo  was  neglected  until  nearly  too  late.  Gen- 
eral Wool  made  the  disposition  for  the  battle,: 

"  By  this  time  Oeaera)  Wool  had  plaoed  onr  tixiopa  la  their  seven!  positioM. 
and  the  foiJowing  was  the  order  of  btftle  for  the  22d  of  February.  Captain  Wash- 
ington's Battery  occupied  the  road  at  La  Angostuni,  supported  by  Colonel  Har- 
din's First  Kegiment  of  lUioois  Volunteers,  posted,  as  before  remarked,  on  the 
elevated  tongue  of  land  which  Mtonds  from  thRt  point  to  the  platean.  The  Second 
Kegiment  of  IlliDois  Volunteers,  and  one  company  of  Texans,  the  whole  under 
Cokiael  Bissnil,  were  on  its  left,  and  near  the  foot  tif  the  platean ;  while  the  Second 
Regiment  of  Kentucky  Vblunteera,  ander  Colonel  McKse,  occnpied  the  crest  vi  ■ 
ridge  in  tbe  rear  of  Wasbinglon's  Battery,  aronnd  which  the  road,  divided,  runs. 
The  ArkaDsas  and  Kentecky  Regiments  of  Honnied  VoluBtenra,  commanded, 
severally,  by  Colonel  Y^l  and  Colonel  Marshall,  were  stationed  on  the  escreme 
left,  near  the  base  of  tha  monntalns ;  while  tbe  brigade  of  Indiana  Volam»era,  un- 
der General  Lane,  (composed  of  the  Second  Regiment,  commanded  by  Colooel 
Bowles,  and  the  Third  hj  Colonel  Lane.)  the  First  Regiment  of  MisMssippi  Rj- 
6einaD,  under  Colonel  Jetjorson  Davis,  Captain  Steen's  aqnadron  of  the  Ist  Dr«- 
gOMis,  fjieuDsmnt-Colooal  May's  sqaodroo  of  tbt  9d  Dra^tooDS,  and  the  light 
BaHsties  of  Captdna  Sbennao  and  Bragg,  oconpiedt  as  a  rasanw,  (bs  next  ridge* 
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Oeneral  Ttjlor  meintiiDe  returned  from  Siltillo,  aad  after  reccmuoher- 
ing: 

"  Oetwnl  Taylor,  feeliog  conTinced  from  the  dUpoBitiona  of  SanU  Anna,  that  he 
would  defer  makiDK  hia  grand  attack  until  the  next  momiag,  and  fearing  Aat  the 
itnmg;  force  in  the  rear  of  the  citj',  wbera  all  our  atorns  were,  might  make  a  move^ 
meDt  to  take  it,  left  General  Wool  in  commaiid,  aad  agsin,  at  suoaet,  started  from 
tbe  Gold,  with  Colonel  Maj'a  equadrnn  of  the  2d  Dragoona,  and  Colonel  Savb'a 
Regiment  of  Misaiaiippi  Kidemeo,  for  Saltillo,  the  better  to  provide  for  such  an 
gmergency." 

The  "  slTong'  force  in  the  rear  of  the  city  "  waa  Minon's  cavalry,  which 
had  been  there  "  all  wbter "  for  the  express  purpose  of  airikiog  a  blow 
nhen  Saota  Anna  should  advance  ;  and  yet  it  waa  not  until  tbe  battle  com- 
menced that  Oen.  Taylor  drew  off  a  parted  his  small  force  to  go  and  see  to  de- 
fences that  had  so  long  been  neglected.  During  hia  absence  on  ihe  morn- 
ing of  the  S3d,  tbe  battle  commenced  by  the  adrance  of  Gen.  Ampndia  on 
the  enemy's  right,  followed  by  the  attaclE  of  Gen.  Facheco,  which  waa  met 
by  Gen.  Lane,  in  command  of  the  3d  Indiana  regiment  and  Lient.  O'Brien's 
battery,   which  resulted  in  the  retreat  of  the  Indiana  men  throngh  the 

5 time  fault  of  the  ofScera.  Facheco's  division  then  uniting  with  Lombar- 
ini's  formed  a  centre  column  that  overwhelmed  our  \tH,  and  turned  the 
pDaitioDf  DOtwithataoding  the  determined  resistanceof  the  Illinois  re^meut, 
the  eoadact  of  which  is  ihna  described : 

"  The  drasooDi  bad  hardly  fallea  back,  and  McCnlloch's  moiiDted  Texans  taken 
cofer  in  the  bead  of  the  first  gorge,  bafore  the  enemy,  having  rontiQaed  to  advance 
notwithstatiding  bis  severe  lossea,  bad  passed  with  a  large  portion  of  bis  troops  be- 
tween tbe  led  of  the  IllJnaians  and  the  monntain ;  to  that  that  regihieDt,^r  rather 
tbe  six  compBDiaa  of  it, — and  the  two  pieces  from  Sherman's  batterv,  were  soon 
receiving  a  fire  in  front,  on  their  left  flank,  end  from  their  left  and  rear,  at  the 


"Inspector-Generel  Chnrchill,  who  remained  with  Colonel  Bissell,  seemed  at 
this  tjme  to  be' one  of  tbe  chosen  marks  for  the  Meiicnn  sharp-shooters ;  his  horse 
being  struck  by  three  ballets  in  auccession,  and  bis  reins  cut  in  two  by  a  fourth. 
Tbe  IlliDois  troops  had  ever  been  the  particular  favorites  of  that  gallant  veteran  ; 
and  he  determined  to  stand  by  them  personally,  and  see  whether  his  predilections 
were  not  based  upon  good  groonds.  His  pride  in  them  waa  fully  gratified  at  be- 
holding the  unfiinching  firmness  with  which  tbey  maintained  their  positJcn  aBainat 
sncb  an  immense  host.  At  length,  perceivine  the  danger  tbey  were  in  of  being 
completely  sarrounded,  he  ordered  Colonel  Bissell  to  fall  back  to  a  point  near  tbe 
ravine,  to  prevent  that  issus.  As  rsguiaily  as  if  on  drill.  Colonel  Bissell,  baring 
directed  the  signsl,  '  Cease  firing,'  to  be  made,  gave  tbe  command,  '  Face  lo  Oue 
rear!  Baltaliori,  about  tack'.  Battalion,  foraard,  Wai,i:b  V  which  was  executed 
until  Ihe  danger  of  being  ootflnnked  was  past,  when  again,  at  the  command  to  halt, 
^pven  by  Inspector' Gene  ml  Cbnrcbill,  who  had  walk^  his  horse  slowly  in  front  of 
the  retiring  regiment,  these  cool  and  determined  men  stopped,  faced  about,  and 
resDmed  the  fire  with  a  promptness  and  precision  wbich  would  hate  done  credit 
to  any  troops  in  the  service ;  and  all  under  a  murderous  storm  of  bullets  from  tbe 
enemy.  Simple  justice  to  these  brave  fellows  renders  it  necessary  that  all  tbe  de- 
tails of  their  condoct  on  this  occasion  should  be  Riven.  Besides,  it  is  an  evidenca 
of  the  msnnar  in  which  troops,  in  tbeir  first  battle,  eon  behave,  when  they  faav* 
been  properly  iustmctrd  and  carefully  disciplined.  It  is  a  sufficient  encominm  on 
them  to  say,  that  tbey  had  never  before  bean  under  fire,  and  that  during  the  short 
time  tbey  had  been  engaged,  (twanly  minutes.)  they  had  lost,  in  killed  and 
wounded,  no  less  than  eighty,  including  officers  and  men.  LientanHnta  Thomas 
and  PrBDch, — the  latter  wounded, — had  likewise  been  nbliired  to  fall  back ;  but 
they  sMB  came  into  battery  again,  and,  in  conjunction  with  ColoDel  Biasell's  re^ 
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mant,  eommeDcecl  a  well-directed  Are  at  the  enemj'e^left  flRnk,  u  he  endearored 
U)  croM  the  plateau  and  gain  our  rear." 

This  formidable  eotumn  of  the  enemy  pressed  on,  compiling  the  mounl* 
ed  voluDteera  to  fall  back,  and  was  finally  arrested  only  by  the  return  of  the 
Missouri  regiment  from  Saltillo,  whiiher  it  had  gone  on  the  22d.  All  this 
time  Gen,  Taylor  was  absent' with  some  of  the  beat  troops.    However, 

"  It  wae  at  this  critical  in nctnre  that  Oeaeral  Tajlor  arrired  upon  the  field  from 
Saltillo,  faavicg  completed  his  diKpositioDS  for  the  defence  of  t^e  city.  He  was 
accompaoied  bj  Lieuteoant-Colonel  May,  with  the  two  comparties  of  the  2d  Dra- 
gooDB,  and  b;  Colooel  Davis,  with  eight  companies  of  his  Mississippi  KifleTncn, 
Captain  Albert  Pike,  with  his  owo  campanj  and  that  of  Captain  John  Preston, 
Jr.,  (the  two  united  as  a  squadron,)  and  Lieatenant  Kilburn,  with  one  piece  from 
CeptaiD  Bragg's  Battery,  had  also  been  ordered  to  the  field  of  battle  from  below 
the  city,  where  they  had  been  oo  detached  duty.  The  Mississippi  RiHemeo 
halted  near  the  hacienda  bnft  enough  for  the  men  to  fill  their  caoteena  with  water, 
whea  they  were  taroed  olf  from  the  road  diagonally  to  the  left,  end  adTnneed 
toward  the  poiot  where  our  troops  were  fiut  giving  gronod  to  the  enemy.  The 
Oeaeral  commanding  [nvceeded  on  directly  to  the  plateau,  having  with  him  the 
2d  Dragoons. 

"The  BspeclofftfTairs  was  now  most  gloomy,  and  our  condition  most  critical;  the 
scale  for  a  short  time  appeared  to  be  preponderating  agaiost  us,  and  Victory  to  be 
deserting  our  banners  and  winging  her  way  toward  those  of  the  enemy.  BiU  the 
ideaof  yielding  the  day  so  long  as  there  was  a  man  left  to  fieht,  never,  for  a  mo- 
ment, cams  into  the  mind  of  our  det«rmined  leader;  and,  io  his  iodomitable  reso- 
lution to  compel  fortnae  to  favor  our  side,  he  ^vas  seconded  by  men,  true  aa  the 
steel  they  wore,  and  firm  end  unyielding  aa  the  monatains  around  them. 

"The  gallant  Colonel  Davis,  with  his  glorious  Missisaipians, — men  who  bad 
been  tried  in  the  lire  of  the  storming  of  Monterey,  and  had  stood  the  test  like  pure 
gold, — DOW  moved  steadily  forward  through  the  broad  current  of  our  retrosting 
borse  and  foot.  He  called  loudly  on  those  who  were  Hying  to  come  back  with 
him  and  renew  the  combat.  They  were  few  indeed  who  heeded  his  call.  Colonel 
Bowles,  who,  for  some  reaaou  other  than  lack  of  courage,  had  ordered  his  regiment 
to  retreat,  now,  having  lost  all  hope  of  rallying  it  again,  seized  a  riSe,  and,  followed 
by  a  handful  of  bis  men,  joined  the  Miasissippians  as  a  private.  During  the  whole 
day,  he  shared  their  perils,  and  wss  distinguished  for  his  personal  bravery.  With 
these  eKceptioni,  Colonel  Davis'a  appeal  was  of  no  avail.  In  vain  be  told  them 
that  his  rillemen  were  '  a  mass  of  men  behind  which  they  could  take  shelter  end 
securely  form.'  He  pointed  to  his  regiment,  ns  he  aaid  this.  It  was,  indeed,  ft 
wall  of  heroes.  What  must  have  been  his  pride  in  commanding  such  men !  What 
the  mortilicatton  and  burning  ahame  of  the  fugitives  whom  he  addressed  ! 

■*  Colonel  Dsvis,  as  he  passed  by  General  Wool,  who  had  now  arrived  at  thia 
part  of  the  ground,  was  promised  support;  and  the  General  immediately  went  in 
person  to  hasten  the  Third  Indiaoa  Regi-nenC,  from  the  rear  of  La  Aogoatura,  to 
h is  aid.  But  still  the  Miaaiasippians  moved  onward.  A  large  and  deep  ravine 
passed  by  their  right,  while  another  entered  this  after  coming  diagonally  across 
their  front  from  the  left ;  the  two  embracing  between  them  an  inclined  plane,  which 
terminated  at  a  point  near  their  junction,  (at  this  moment  but  a  short  distance  iiL> 
advance  of  the  regiment.)  but  which  was  qnile  broad,  und  essy  to  be  gained,  at  its 
upper  sod  farther  extremity  near  the  mountntns.  On  this  plane,  most  of  Ampu- 
dia's  light  division  was  now  moving  down,  flanked  by  cavalry,  and  supported  by 
reserves  oflhe  heavy  infantry.  The  3d  Indiana  Volunteers  had  not  yet  had  time 
to  come  up.  and  it  was  sll-importaat  that  the  enemy  should  be  checked,  before  he  . 
coald  effect  a  passage  of  the  only  ravine  which  would  seriously  retard  his  course 
onward  to  the  road.  Flashed  with  success,  and  apparen'ly  irrerlstible  in  numbers, 
he  came  down  like  an  avalanche.  Then  it  was  that  Davis  and  bis  followers  sur- 
pnsaed  alt  their  former  brilliant  oflbrta.  They  counted  not  the  odds, — they  wailed 
for  no  support ;  but,  thrown  rapidly  into  order  of  battle,  they  pressed  forvrard  like 
Spartans ;  und,  although  the  air  was  filled  with  tlie  sharp  hissing  of  a  ehower  of 
le«d,  wlucb  came  fanrUing  on,  and  cutting  through  their  ranks  with  dreadful  eSect, 
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■mi  they  did  not  panis  nntil  tfaev  bad  bnmght  the  anamy  witbio  cIoM  range  irf 
their  own  SDerrin|i(  weapons.  Tbeo  tbair  litda  line  blazed  forth  ■  sbeet  of  fire. 
Tba  shock  KiTen  by  it  to  tbe  head  of  the  enemy's  colamn  was  moat  awfnl.  Men 
went  down  before  it  aa  ripe  pain  faila  before  the  reaper.  Still  tbe  enemy  came 
onward  otst  hia  dead,  and  atill  forward  preaaed  the  riflemeii, — tbe  latter  a  faaodfal, 
the  former  a  hoat.  At  length  they  peoaed;  the  Miaaiuippana  on  the  hriDb  of  the 
raviDe,  the  Mexieau  light  b&otiy  oo  the  plao'e  beyond, — the  caralry  haiing  bewi 
driven  to  corar  on  their  left.  But  there  waa  no  ceaaatioo  in  the  struggle,  and  iDeath 
atill  continaed  to  gather  Id  hia  bloody  harreat.  It  waa  not  enongb  for  tbe  Miaaia- 
sippiaas  to  hold  aneh  mssiea  at  bay;  their  blood  waa  up.  and  the  flight  of  the 
enemy  alooe  coald  satisfy  them.  Giving  one  lond  yell  of  defiance,  which  rang  on 
the  ear  more  like  the  roar  of  angry  lions  thanlbeibont  of  men,  they  again  mshed 
&rward.  A  moment,  atul  they  were  loal  froni  the  tiew  of  their  antagonists.  It 
waa  only  s  moment;  bat  in  it  they  had  dashed  into  the  niTine,  clambered  np  the 
opposing  wall,  and  now  stood  before  the  Mexicans  upon  their  own  side.  For  a  few 
minoles  more,  the  carnage  was  terrible.  At  lengdi,  bloody  and  torn,  the  colnran 
of  Ampndia  lost  itasteadineaa;  its  fire  slackened  ;  dien  all  organization  was  gone ; 
its  tvokfl  were  reaolvad  into  a  confused  momtude.  which  in  a  moment  crumbled 
away,  the  whole  fleeing  precipitately  back  to  the  reserrea." 

This  Hisatssippi  regiment  had<been  marched  14  miles  from  Agus  Nuen 
on  the32d,  thence  5  miles  to  Sa)till«,  and  back  6  miles  to  stem  the  erup- 
tinn  of  the  Mexicans,  and  this  marching  and  counter-marching  in  the  hour 
of  battle  was  because  the  defences  of  Saltillo  hnd  been  neglected  30  days  at 
least.  The  cool,  eReclive  and  determined  conduct  of  our  troops,  and  tbe 
terrible  effect  of  their  fire  is  well  described  in  the  following  passage  : 

"  Aflcr  the  Mexicans  bed  foiled  in  their  attsck  on  Buenn  Vista,  they  made  a 
determined  effort  to  force  tbeirnsy  to  the  road  atn  point  nenrer  the  plBtean.  They 
broaght  down,  from  near  tbe  mountains  opposite  and  to  the  left  of  the  haci«nija>  a 
fresh  brigade  of  caralry,  covered  by  infnntry  in  all  its. passages  of  ravines.  With 
this  they  advanced  to  engage  the  Missisaippi  Ri  fie  men,  the  fragment  of  the  Sd  In- 
diana Volunteers,  and  the  3d  regiment  of  the  same,  who  were  still  acting  together, 
and  who  had  near  them  one  howitzer  vnJer  Captain  Sherman.  The  position  of 
these  troops  was  some  five  hundred  yards  nearer  the  road  than  the  poiot  where 
Colonel  I>avis*s  regiment  was  first  engsged  in  the  morning,  bat  farther  down  the 
•ame  ravine.  As  soon  as  this  new  brigade  indicated,  by  the  manner  of  its  approach, 
its  determination  to  charee  our  riflemen  and  infantry,  they  were  rapidly  formed  to 
roceive  it.  Tbe  Mississippi  regiment.  In  line  of  battle,  extended  across  the  little 
plain  upon  which  they  now  were,— their  right  being  near  the  ravine,  their  front 
toward  the  mountain) :  the  Indiana  troops  were  formed  so  that  their  lell  retted  on 
■he  right  of  Colonel  Davis's  regiment,  their  right  upon  the  ravine  higher  op,  their 
front  being  also  toward  the  roonotains,  but  more  to  the  north.  In  this  way,  an 
obtuse  rC'entering  angle  was  presented  towards  the  approachiog  cavalry.  Sherman's 
howitzer  being  on  its  left.  The  enemy  was  formed  in  close  column  of  squadrons, 
and  came  down  the  slope  at  an  easy  bsod-gallop.  His  ranks  were  well  closed,  his 
troopeis  riding  knee  to  knee,  and  dressing  haudsomt^ly  nn  their  guides.  All  tbo 
flags  and  piennons  were  flying, — some  fifteen  hundred  of  them; — the  men  were  in 
fall  uniform,  and  the  horses  elegantly  caparisoned.  Every  lancer  sat  erect,  and 
kept  his  charger  well  in  hand ;  and  tbe  whole  brigade,  preserving  exactly  its  inter- 
vala  and  the  direction  of  its  march,  moved  forward  with  the  enie  and  regularity  of 
the  best  drilled  troops  on  a  field-day.  Hnd  the  commander  of  this  beautifnl  brigsde 
desired  to  win  the  applause  of  both  armies,  he  coald  not  have  pnt  in  better  order, 
or  led  his  men  on  with  more  of  professional  style.  The  tout  ituemhit  of  his  column 
vras  most  admirable.  It  hnd  a  sort  of  nir  about  it,— an  easy,  noncbalsnt  manner  of 
going  into  the  work,^which  could  nut  bnt  recall  to  one's  mind  his  ideal  pictures  of 
the  (»valry  of  the  olden  days.  Those  Gne  felk>ws  were  the  chivalry  of  Mexico, 
and.  with  the  exception  of  the  President's  peisnnal  guard, — the  regiment  of  Hus- 
tmn, — they  were  the  roost  dashing  troops  die  Republic  had  ever  sent  to  the  field. 
Opposed  to  them  were  oar  men  on  foot, — a  mere  handful  in  comparison,  and  . 
havipg  about  them  none  of  the  "-pomp  and  circumstance,'  the  glitter,  and  gokl,  and 
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foathen,  wkI  taMeb,  of  tbeir  uitagoniin.  Th^  itDod  calmly  aod  fearloMly  Bttll, 
with  their  pieces  at  a  carry.  But  they,  too,  had  an  air ;  one  that  bad  miachief  in 
it  Their  ranks  had  bean  tfaiDneil  oat;  some  of  tbeirbeatnieiihadtHlteD.  There 
were  even  fathers  atsuding  there,  whose  toea  had  gone  down  by  tfaeir  aidea, — their 
pet  boya,  whom  they  had  reared  ■nd  brought  fbrdi  to  fight  for  their  country.  Aed 
there  were  aona,  too,  whose  clothes  had  been  baptized  with  thdr  fathers'  blood, 
not  yet  dry.  Btothers,  who  bad  stood  shoulder  to  ahoulder  in  the  nMraii^,  atood 
so  ao  mere ;  but,  while  one  hy  stark  and  moiiouleas  upon  the  earth,  the  other  wsa 
near  by  ta  aveuge  faim.  There  were  neighbon,  too,  and  frienda,  who  had  grown 
up  together  in  Bchaol-t>oy  daya.  They  were  net  yet  separated.  The  surriron 
stood  there,  while  those  who  had  borne  all  these  tender  relationa  to  them  were 
strowDi  dead  or  dying,  od  every  hand.  Yet  all  in  sight  they  lay; — the  fainiliu- 
forms  and  faces  of  those  to  whom  they  had  been  deep^  aOaclied,  and  whom  they 
bed  called  by  their  lirat  names  from  infaoey.  It  caooot  be  wondered,  then,  that 
these  men  stood  firm. 

"It  was  ainblime — a  terrible  eight.  The  troops  on  both  sides  ware  go  omJ  and 
detemiined,  that  all  koew  the  struggle  mast  be  sangninary  and  desperate  in  the 
extreme.  Not  a  word  waa  apokBD;  the  din  of  theaarroondiog  battle  seemed  fora 
moment  hushed  ;  the  rombliog  sunndof  the  esrth,  aa  [he  brigade  awept  onward 
like  a  hfiog  thnoderbolt,  appeared  to  be  the  only  audible  manifaiilation  of  the  ap- 
proaching carnage.  As  the  Meilcana  came  lOearer,  they  erideDlJy  indulged  the 
belief,  that  they  could  dnwtbe  fire  of  our  men  before  it  could  be  very  daatroctiTe ; 
and  that  than,  while  their  pieces  were  empty,  they  could  overwhelm  the  slight 
barrier  before  them,  and  finish  their  work  with  the  laDce.  But  finding,  on  the 
contrary,  that  not  a  piece  was  discharged  nor  a  man  moving,  the  whole  brigade 
began  instinctively  to  diminish  its  gait.  This  was  a  fatal  mistake ;  and,  on  &e\T 
aide,  it  seemed  a  pity  it  sbnuid  hare  been  made,  it  was  so  out  of  keeping  with  the 
skill  indicated  by  their  soldierly  appearance  and  gallant  bearing.  Finally,  instead 
of  dashing  forward  in  a  most  splendid  charge,  aa  they  could  have  done,  having  the 
ground  tipoD  which  to  execnte  it,  they  had  the  madness  to  pull  up  to  a  walk,  and 
at  length  to  halt  in  the  very  net-work  of>  the  two  lines  of  fire.  The  instant  they 
did  so,  the  pieces  came  down  od  both  faces  of  the  angle,  as  if  swayed  by  the  same 
hand-  Pot  b  moment  their  muzzles  moved  slowly  about,  aa  each  man  felt  for  his 
aim  ;  then  they  aetlled  steady  and  firm  as  bars  of  steel.  Now,  like  the  blast  of  a 
Immpet,  the  dreadfol  word  was  shonted,— ■  Fibe  !'  Two  sheets  of  flame  converged 
on  that  beautiful  brigade.  It  was  appalling!  The  whole  head  of  the  column  was 
prostrated,  and  riderless  horses,  a  mulUtode,  and  crimson  with  blood,  scattered 
from  it  in  every  direction. 

"  Before  the  Mexicans  could  recover  from  the  effects  of  this  blow,  Sherman  cut 
them  up  with  grape  and  canistiir.  Then  came  the  rapid  and  deadly  firing  by  file, 
of  our  riflemen  and  infantry.  No  troops  in  the  world  could  have  faced  it  without 
the  most  awful  sacrifice  of  life ;  and  under  it  the  whole  brigade  gave  way,  and  Qed 
to  the  monntaina,  leaving  the  ground  literally  covered  with  its  dead." 

The  crisis  of  the  battle  was  very  near  turning  in  liTor  of  the  eitemy 
through  the  extraordioary  conduct  of  Gen.  Taylor  in  playing  into  the  hands 
of  Santa  Anna,  by  becoming  the  dupe  of  one  of  his  shallow  and  dishonest 
tricks.  This  part  of  the  combat  is  finely  described  by  Capt.  Carleton,  as 
follows : 

>>  But  the  most  sanguinary  part  of  the  field  was  still  that  which  was  covered  by 
the  forces  eugnged  in  rear  of  the  plateau.  After  the  enemy's  brigade  of  cavalry 
had  bean  repulsed  by  the  artillery,  riflemen  and  infantry,  tinder  Sherman,  Davis, 
and  Lane,  very  aoou  the  compaoiea  of  the  1st  and  3d  Dragoons,  Lieut.  Reynolds, 
WJth  his  two  pieces.  Pike's  and  Preaton's  companies,  and  a  few  mounted  and  foot 
volanteers.  who  had  been  rallied  at  the  hacienda,  were  ordered  by  Oea.  Taylor  to 
move  directly  up  near  the  base  of  the  mountains  on  the  let^  and  to  drive  in  the  en- 
emy's right  by  attacking  him  on  that  flank.  Thisforce  was  nnder  the  direction  of 
Brevet  Lieut.  Col.  May.  The  Mexicans  soon  begsn  to  give  way  before  its  advance, 
and  to  keep  along  the  base  of  the  mountain  toward  the  plateau.  It  was  while  this 
'  waa  doing,  that  a  violent  tempest  of  hail  and  rain,  with  gusts  of  wind,  came  sud- 
dsnly  np,  accompanied  by  vivid  lightning  and  the  Aioit  deafening  peals  of  tbnuder. 
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But  tbe  ^mriag  at  the  elements  above  stayed  Dot  the  fnij  of  Ae  battle  below. 
The  loud  thunder  and  the  petteringof  hail  were  aoBivered  Mckby  the  roar  of  cao- 
non  and  the  rattling  of  tnashetrf. 

"  From  time  to  lime,  aa  our  caTalry  force  under  Lieut.  Col.  May  pretied  heavily 
on  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy,  Reynold's  two  pieces  were  broDght  into  action, 
and  played  upon  bira  until  he  gave  groand,  when  they  vrere  qnickly  limbered  np, 
and  moved  on  again  to  new  and  closer  puaitiona  ;  being  aupjiorted  on  each  flank  by 
the  regular  Bragnons,  with  Pike's  sqtindron  to  the  left  of  all.  Meanwhile  Capt. 
Bragg,  with  three  pieces  of  his  battery  without  support,  advanced  apon  the  enemy, 
midway  between  the  Dtigooes  and  ihe  Mississippi  and  Indiana  troops.  The  IM- 
ter  were  also  poahing  on,  mod  supporting,  «t  they  did  so,  Capt.  Shnrman  with  hit 
howiixer.  Our  three  pieces  on  the  pisteau  likewise  directed,  for  the  tnne  .being, 
their  lire  npon  the  msBsea  now  giving  way  before  this  combined  attack  and  sdvence 
of  ODF  entire  strength  and  rear  of  that  position.  Meanwhile  the  whole  tire  of  the 
IS  iDd  34-poDnder  batUry  of  the  enemy  was  concentrated  on  our  corps  moving  up 
toward  the  loanntBiDt,  and  oeariy  enfiladed  their  lioea.  It  was  a  fine  battery,  and 
the  faavoe  it  m«de  in  our  imnks  was  a  inelaneboly  evidence  of  tbe  skill  with  which 
itWM  served.  But  neither  the  effect  of  its  heavy  copper-shot,  frigbtfiil  as  it  vrss, 
Dor  the  continuous  Sre  of  mnsketry  from  those  now  falling  back,  could  retard  the 
steady  advance  of  our  troops.  They  swept  onward  toward  the  monnlains  tike  a 
seine,  and  gathered  this  portion  of  tbe  enemy's  force  into  e  sort  of  evl-de-iae,  from 
wtaicb  it  seemed  impoesible  for  it  to  escape-  TheMesicsna,  who  w«re  thus  hemmed 
ie,  were  played  upon  tiy  do  less  than  nine  pieces  of  our  light  artillery  at  tbe  asm* 
nsoeMDt ;  beiae  tbe  centre  of  a  cross  fire  from  Reynolds's  pieces  to  their  right,  and 
O'BrieD's  and  Thomas's  pieces  on  tbehr  lett,  while  Sherman  and  Bragg  were  tear- 
ing them  op  in  front,  Al^ough  at  first  they  answered  |oar  troo[)s  by  a  fire  of 
mnsketry,  aa  the  gmnod  from  point  to  point  afforded  them  cover,  yet.  as  tbey  be- 
came mors  condensed,  and  the  effect  of  our  shot  more  destroctive,  they  grew 
panic-stricken.  Then  horse  and  foot  mingled  together,  and,  without  psnsing  to 
resist  tbo  storm  tinder  which  Aey  sutiisred,  pressed  on  closer  and  closer  toward 
the  mouatain.  These  were  Ihe  men  who  had  killed  our  wounded,  when  they 
drove  us  in  the  morning.  These  were  the  men  who  took  no  prisonerB,  when  they 
might  have  taken  msny.  These  were  the  men  who  left  no  sign  of  life  in  any  thing 
American  which  had  rnllen  into  their  hands, — the  men  wbo  had  stripped  our  poor 
felkiwB,  and  then  stood  over  them  and  mutilated  their  remains  in  the  most  horrible 
■nd  revolting  manner.  Tbey  were  the  men  who  had  received  the  snrrendered 
sword  of  the  Texan  Lieutenant,  Campbell,  a  gallant  gentleman,  and  then  plunged 
it  into  bia  bosom.  These  vrere  the  men  who  in  the  morning  bad  surroonded  ^at 
grey- haired  man.  Lieut.  Price,  of  Illinois,  seventy-two  years  old,  and  cmelly  forced 
their  tances  throngfa  him,  as  if  for  peslime.  Now  they  were  going  back  over  the 
same  gronnd  where  all  this  work  bad  been  done.  We  had  but  little  consideration 
for  tfame  who  hnd  had  do  pity  for  our  mangled  and  bleeding  comrades.  And  every 
one  knew,  if  tbe  faatde  finally  went  agHinst  us,  what  woald  iDevital)iy  be  bis  own 
fate.  All  these  things  inspired  our  troops  with  a  determination  never  to  despair  of 
victory ;  sod  nerved  them  to  press  onward  to  the  pouisbment  of  an  enemy,  wbo, 
id  civilised  warfare,  had  set  tbe  first  exsmple  of  mardering  wounded  men.  Faster 
itnd  hater  our  tn>ops  gathered  them  into  that  tittle  cove  in  the  side  of  the  mountain. 
They  were  about  5000  or  6000  in  stl ;  cavslry  aud  infantry,  mingled  in  contusion ; 
no  armed  multitude ;  a  mere  chaos  of  men  and  horses,  and  dead  end  dying,  with 
flags,  pennons,  lances,  and  muskets,  all  mixed  up.  Hundreds  of  them  endeavored 
to  escape  by  clambering  up  the  steep  sides  of  the  mountains ;  bat  most  of  them 
stood  huddled  together,  while  our  shot  went  crashing  through  them,  and  onr  shells 
likewise,  opening  fur  themselves  a  bloody  circle  wberever  they  exploded. 

"  It  was  at  this  t^me  that  the  Preiident  of  Mexico  sent  one  of  his  staff  officers, 
under  a  white  flag,  with  a  message  to  Gen.  Taylor,  desiring  to  know  what  he  wanted. 
CjsD.  Wool  was  immedintely  directed  to  besr  the  commending  Qeneral's  reply  to 
■uch  a  singular  request ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  orders  were  sent  to  our  batteries  to 
cease  firing.  Oen.  Wool  proceeded  directly  up  to  the  head  of  the  plateau,  where, 
not  withstanding  tbe  interchange  of  flags,  the  18  and  34-pounder  battery  still  con- 
tioued  in  operation  on  onr  troops  in  rear;  but,  finding  be  could  not  induce  ibe 
MeiicaD  officers  there  to  cease  their  fire,  be  declared  the  parley  at  an  end,  and  re- 
turDcd  to  onr  lines,  without  having  had  an  interview  with  bis  Eiceltency.    While 
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all  tbia  was  going  on.  the  whole  force  which  had  tamed  oar  lei)  auccsaded  in  e*-    ' 
caping  from  its  perilous  sitantioo.     Haviog  recrossed  the  bend  of  the  deep  ravine, 
they  passed  rapidlj  along  the  apper  edge  of  the  ptatean,  and,  under  cover  of  thmr 
battery  there,  ia   spite   of  all  our  exertions,  united  again  vrith  the  main  army  in 

The  consequence  of  this  absurd  conduct  on  the  part  of  Qen.  Taylor,  who 
with  a  total  force  of  4,691  men  contending  against  20,000  Mexicans,  weakly 
gave  up  (he  adrantages  bo  hardly  won  by  our  gallant  fellows,  was  that  the 
escaped  force  rallying  upon  the  Mexican  reserves  came  forward  id  a  blaze 
of  fire,  and,  enveloping  the  Kentucky  and  Illinois  regiments,  drove  them 
into  a  gorge  where  they  suffered  prodigious  slaughter.  This  atrug^e  was 
as  fellows : 

"  The  advance  of  this  column,  however,  waa  not  retarded ;  for  tfaey  were  troops 
of  the  old  line,  nod  were  accustomed  to  blood.  Arriring  opposite  the  head  of  the 
secaad  gorge,  one  half  of  this  column  saddenly  enveloped  It,  wbiis  the  other  half 
pressed  on  across  the  plateau,  having  for  the  moment  nothing  to  resist  Uieni  but 
the  three  gnos  in  iheir  front.  The  ponjoo  that  was  iinmediatalj  opposed  to 
the  Kentucky  and  Illiooii  troops,  ran  down  along  each  side  of  the  gorge  in 
which  they  had  aoaght  shelter,  and  also  circled  around  its  head ;  and  then  there 
was  no  possible  way  of  escape  fur  them  except  by  iri  mouth,  which  opened 
upon  the  road.  Its  sides  were  steep.— at  least,  at  an  angle  of  forty  degrees, — 
were  covered  with  loose  pebbles  nnd  stooea,  and  went  to  a  point  at  the  bottom. 
Down  there  were  our  poor  fellows, — nearly  three  regiments  of  them. — with 
but  little  opportunity  to  toad  or  fire  n  gun,  being  hardly  able  to  keep  their  feet- 
Above,  the  whole  edge  of  the  gorge,  all  the  way  around,  was  darkened  by  the  ser- 
ried masses  of  the  enemy,  and  whs  bristling  with  muskets  directed  npon  the  crowd 
beneath,  It  was  no  time  to  pnuse ;  those  who  were  not  immedintely  shot  down 
rushed  on  towsrd  the  road,  their  nnmbers  growing  less  aud  less  as  they  went: 
Kentuckian:)  and  Illlnoians,  officers  nnd  men,  all  mixed  up  in  confusion,  and  all 
pressing  on  over  the  loose  pebbles  and  rolling  stones  of  thoee  shelviag,  precipitont 
banks,  and  having  lines  and  lines  of  the  enemy  liHng  down  from  each  side  and  in 
rear,  as  they  went.  Just  then,  the  enemy's  cavalry,  which  had  gone  to  the  left  of 
the  reserve,  had  come  over  the  spur  that  divides  the  mouth  of  the  second  goi^ 
from  that  of  the  third,  and  were  now  closing  up  the  only  door  through  which  there 
was  the  least  shadow  of  a  chance  for  their  Uvea.  Many  of  ^ose  ahead  endeavored 
to  force  their  way  out ;  but  few  succeeded ;  the  lancers  were  fully  six  to  one,  and 
their  long  weapons  were  already  reeking  with  blood.  It  whs  at  this  time  that  tfaote 
who  were  still  back  in  that  dreadful  gorge,  heard,  above  the  din  of  the  musketry 
and  [he  shouts  of  the  enemy  around  them,  the  roar  of  Washington's  Battery.  Nn 
music  could  have  been  more  grateful  to  their  ears.  A  moment  only,  aud  the  whole 
opening,  where  the  Inncers  were  busy,  rang  wiih  the  repeated  eiploeioaa  of 
spherical-case  shot.  They  gavo  way.  The  gate,  as  it  were,  was  clear,  and  oat 
upon  Ihe  road  a  stream  of  our  poor  fellows  issued.  They  ran  panting  down 
towards  the  batury.  and  directly  under  the  flight  of  iron  then  passing  over  then: 
heads  into  the  retreating  cavxlry.  Hardin.  McKee,  Clay,  Willis,  Zaiiriskw, 
HonghEon, — but  why  go  on  1  U  wonid  be  a  sad  task  indeed,  to  namn  over  all  who 
fell  during  thia  twenty  minutes'  slaughter.  The  whole  gorge,  from  the  plateau  to 
its  month,  was  strewed  with  onr  dead;  all  dead;  no  wounded  there,  not  a  man; 
tiir  the  iofootry  had  rashed  down  the  aides,  and  completed  the  work  with  iba 
bayonet." 

This  was  the  result  of  the  generalship  of  Taylor  in  falling  inio  the  trap 
of  Santa  Anna.  Had  the  leadership  on  that  field  been  as  able  as  the  coh- 
duct  of  the  men,  how  much  Mood  mighi  not  have  been  spared ! 
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EIIlll    GilOTTI. 

A  TRAGEDY,  IN  FIVH  A0T8. 


ACT  n.— SOENl  I. 

SoBNx — A  rwm  in  tlie  Aamm  cf  Oaloiti. 

Cliudia  Galotti,  Pirro. 

Gawiia  (metting  Ptaao,  teho  aUtrtfrsm  tkt  otitr  $itk.)  Wbo  rod«  into 
tbe  court,  just  now  T 

Pirro.     Our  rasster,  worthy  lady. 

Claudip.     M;  husband?     Is  it  powiblet 

Pirr».     He  fojlows  upon  my  footsteps. 

Catutia.     So  une^wcted  1 — (Aatttning  toteardi  Urn.)  ■  Ah  I  toy  bfltt  f 

8gbni  II. — Odoaxdo  md  Claudia  Oalotti,  Piebo. 

Odoardo.     Good  morning,  my  love  !     May  not  this  be  called  a  surpriae  T 

Claudia,     And  a  most  agreeable  one  ! — If  it  prove  to  be  only  a  surprise. 

Odoardo,  Nothing  else  I  Be  not  alarmed, — The  good  fortune  of  this 
dny  awoke  me  so  enrly;  the  morning  was  so  fine;  the  way  so  short,  I 
fuicted  you  here  so  busy.  It  occurred  to  me  thit  something  might  hare 
been  forgotten. — In  a  word,  I  came,  I  ha^e  seen  you,  and  shall  return 
again  immediately. — Where  is  EmiliaT   Doubtless  engaged  with  her  loiletT 

Claudia,  With  her  soul  I — She  is  attending  mass. — "I  hsTe  need,  on 
this  day,  more  than  on  any  other,"  said  she,  "  to  implore  help  from  above;" 
and  leaving  everything,  she  took  her  teil  and  hastened  rorth— 

Odoardo,     Alone? 

Claudia-     It  is  but  a  few  steps — 

Odoardo.    One  is  enough  for  a  fall  I 

Claudia.  Be  not  angry,  my  best ;  come  in  to  rest  a  momeDt,  and,  if  yop 
wish,  to  take  some  refreslinienc. 

Odoardo.  As  you  will,  Claudia. — Bgt  she  ought  not  to  have  gons  forth 
alone. 

€^laudia.  And  do  yon,  Piiro,  remain  here  in  the  anteroom,  to  refuse  al) 
visiters  for  to-day. 

SoiNa  III. — PiKxo,  mid  toon  afier,  AirflSLO. 

Pirro,  Who  would  be  announced  only  from  curiosity  ?  What  have  I 
mot  been  questioned  about,  durmg  the  last  hour  I     And  who  comes  here  I 

Angela  {itill  half  behind  the  tetne,  in  a  short  mantle,  toAici  A*  hat  drvint 
•wer  kisjace,  his  hat  on  his  forehead.)     Pirro  I     Pirro  I 

Pirro.  An  acquaintance  1 — {Angela  enters  and  throws  open  the  nuattk.) 
Heavens  I     Angelo  T — You  T 

Angela.  As  yon  see. — I  have  been  loitering  about  the  house  lontt 
etifmgh,  seeking  an  opportunity  to  speak  with  you. — In  a  word  1 — 

Pirro.  And  dare  you  come  again  to  light?  Since  your  last  morder, 
jnou  have  been  declared  an  outlaw;  a  reward  ia  placed  upon  your  bead— 

Angelo.     Which,  however,  you  would  not  wish  to  earn? 

Firro.     What  will  you?     I  pray  you,  do  not  hiiD£  me  into  trooUe.  "^  I C 
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Angela.  With  this,  perhaps  T  {showiag  kim  a  purse  qfgold.)—Tak6  it  I 
It  belongs  to  you  ! 

Firro.     To  me  ? 

Angela.     Have  you  forgotten  t     The  Germsn — yonr  formei  muter  1— 

J'irro.     Silenco  about  that  [ 

Angela.     Whom  you  led  into  the  trap  for  us,  on  his  way  to  Pisa — 

Pirro.     What  if  some  one  should  overhear  us ! 

Angela.  Had  the  giwdness  also  to  leave  behind  for  us  a  very  cosllf 
ring. — t>o  you  not  know  ?  It  was  bo  valuable,  this  ring,  that  we  could  not 
dispose  of  it  at  once,  without  exciting  suspicion.  I  have  succeeded  Gnally, 
and  have  received  for  it  a  hundred  pistoles.     Here  is  your  share.    Take  it  I 

Pirro,     I  may  not — keep  it  all  yourself, 

Angela.  For  my  own  use  t — although  it  is  of  much  consequence  to  yon, 
how  high  you  carry  yoor  venal  bead— ^oi  if  ke  taould  put  ttp  the  purse 
again.) 

Pirro.  Oh  I  give  it  to  me  !  (tdkei  it) — And  what  now  T  For  that  yon 
should  ha»e  sought  me  for  this  purpose  merely—— 

Angela.  This  appears  not  so  very  probsble  to  youT  Villain!  what 
think  you  of  ds? — that  we  ever  withhold  from  any  one  bis  due  I  This  nay 
be  the  custom  among  the  so-called  honorable  men  of  the  world ;  but  not 
among  ua.  Farewell ! — (as  if  ke  were  going,  and  then  turns  back  again.) 
One  thing,  however,  I  must  inquire  about ;  Old  Galotti  rode  into  the  eity 
alone  just  now.     What  does  he  wish  T 

Pirro.  He  wishes  nothing  ;  merely  a  ride  for  pleasure.  His  daughter 
is  to  be  married  this  evening,  at  the  country-seat,  from  whicli  he  comes,  to 
Count  Appiani.     He  is  impatient  for  the  lime  to  arrive. 

Angela.     And  will  he  return  sponi 

Pirro.  So  soon,  that  he  will  meet  yoa  here,  if  you  tarry  much  longer. 
But  you  have  no  designs  upon  him  ?     Beware !     He  is  a  man — 

Angela.  Think  I  do  not  know  him  %  Have  I  not  served  under  him  T — > 
If  only  that  I  might  gaia  something  from  him!  When  will  the  young 
people  follow  him  t 

Pirro.     About  noon. 

Angela.     With  much  retinue  ? 

Pirro.  \n  only  one  carriage;  the  mother,  the  daughter,  bd([  the  Count. 
A  few  friends  come  to  Sabionetla  as  witnesses. 

Angela.     And  the  servants  ? 

Pirro.    Only  two  besides  myself.    I  shall  ride  before,  on  horseback. 

Angela.  That  is  well.  Still  one  thing  fatther ;  whose  is  the  iequipage  T 
Tours  or  the  Cuunt's  1 

Pirro.     The  Count's. 

Angeh.  -Bad  I  There  will  be  a  postillion,  besides  a  stout  coachman. 
StUI— 

Pirro.  I  am  astonished.  But  what  do  you  intend  t — The  few  oma- 
inentfl  which  the  bride  will  probably  hare  occasion  for,  will  scarcriy  ba 
worth  the  trouble. 

Angela.     But  the  bride  herself  might ! 

Pirro.     And  in  such  a  crime  as  this,  shall  I  he  your  accomplice  1 

Angela.  You  will  ride  before.  Ride  still;  ride  on  !  And  by  no  mens 
tarn  round  1 

Pirro.     Never  I 

Angeh.  Howl  I  believe  truly  you  are  playing  the  couscieBtions. — 
Boy!  I  think  you  know  me.  If  yoil  babble  of  this  I— If  ■  single  cireum- 
stance  Is  found  otherwise  than  you  have  represented  it  to  toe ! — 

Pirro.    But,  Angelo,  for  Heaven's  sake  t— 


Angtio.    Do,  what  7011  csnnot  help  doing !    (Exit.) 
Pino.    Hn!     Let  the  devil  get  hold  of  thee  but  by  a  single  hair  of  lb/ 
liead,  and  ihou  art  his  foierer  !     Unbappf  me  I 

'Scene  IV. — Odoakdo  and  Claudia  Galotti,  Pibro. 

aSoardo.    You  detain  me  too  long. 

Ctmidia.  Yet  one  moment,  Odoardo  I  It  would  pain  her  so  mach  to 
Ail  of  seeing  you. 

Odoardo.  I  mast  call  upon  the  Count.  I  can  Bcarcel;  await  the  time 
when  I  ma;  call  this  worthy  young  man  my  son.  Everything  abotit  him 
charms  me.  And  more  than  all  the  rest,  hia  resolution  to  take  his  residencfl 
«i»ong  his  native  vallies. 

Claudia,  My  heart  almost  breaks  when  I  think  of  it, — So  entirely  shall 
we  lose  her — this  only  beloved  daugliler  ] 

Odoardo.  W  hat  do  you  call  losing  her  T — To  know  that  she  is  in  th« 
arms  of  lovet  Let  not  your  delight  in  her  interfere  In  her  happiness. — 
You  might  revive  my  old  suspicion,  that  it  was  the  bustle  and  dissipation  of 
the  world,  and  the  nearness  of  the  court,  railier  than  the  necessity  of  giving 
to  our  daughter  a  suitable  education,  which  induced  you  to  remain  here  in 
the  city  with  her ;  so  far  from  the  husband  and  father  who  loves  you  both 
•o  tenderly. 

Claudia.  Row  unjust,  Odoardo  !  But  let  me  now,  for  this  once,  speak 
m  defence  of  this  cily — of  thid  nearness  to  the  court,  which  your  severe  vir- 
tue finds  so  odious.  Here,  only  here,  could  love  have  brought  together 
those  who  were  created  fur  each  other.  Here  only  could  the  Count  have 
found  Emilia;  here  ihey  met. 

Odoardo.  This  I  allow.  But,  good  Claodia,  hast  then  acted  risht  be- 
cause the  event  proved  agreeable  to  thee  t  Enough,  this  visit  to  the  ctty 
has  ended  thus  !  Let  m  not  wish  to  appear  wise,  when  we  have  only  been 
fbrtunale '.  Enough,  that  it  has  thus  terminated  1  Now,  they  having  met, 
whom  fate  had  destined  for  eacb  other,  let  them  go  where  innocence  ano 
tranquillity  invite  them.  What  should  the  Count  do  here?  Bow,  flatter, 
and  cringe;  strive  to  supplant  MarmelliT  seek  to  niake  a  fortune  which  he 
does  not  need  t — to  merit  a  glory  which  would  be  none  for  him  T — Pirro ! 

Pirro.     i  am  here. 

Odoardo.  Go,  lead  my  horse  on  before  me  to  the  house  of  the  Connt. 
I  shall  soon  follow,  and  will  mount  him  there.     (Exit  Pihro.) 

Wherefore  should  the  Count  serve  here  when  he  can  command  els^ 
where  1 — Besides,  you  do  not  think,  Claudia,  thai  by  his  connection  with 
our  daughter,  he  will  entirety  lose  the  favor  of  the  Prince.  The  Princ« 
hates  me. 

Claudia.    Much  less  than  you  fear. 

Odoardo.    Fear !     Do  I  then  fear  so  mnch ! 

Claudia.  For  have  I  not  already  told  you,  the  Prkice  has  seen  oar 
daughter  1 

Odoardo.     The  Prince  1     And  where  1 

Claudia.  At  the  lastsoire^;  at  the  Chancellor  Grimaldi'a,  whid  ba 
ftonored  with  his  presence.  He  conducted  himself  towards  her  so  gr»- 
eifxiBly ■ 

Odoardo.     So  graciously  T 

Ctiotdia.    He  conversed  with  her  so  long— 

Odoardo.    Conversed  with  her  T 

Claudia.    Appeared  so  much  charmed  with  her  vivacity  and  wil^ 

Odoardo.     So  charmed !  /^"-  ■  T 
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Claudia.    Has  said  so  moch  in  praise  of  her  beautj — 

Odoardo.  la  praise  t  And  all  this  you  relate  to  me  in  a  looa  of  delight? 
O,  CUndia!  rain,  foolisli  mother  t 

Claudia,     H()w  so  ? 

Odoardo.  Ah!  well.wetl!  if  it  has  ended  thus.  Ha  T  if  T  had  iroaf  ined 
that  it  would  be  in  this  plaee,  where  I  am  most  vulnerable,  that  I  am  to  b« 
wounded!  A  voluptuary  covets  when  he  admires.  Claudia!  Claudia t 
the  very  thought  enrages  roe.  You  should  have  mentioned  thia  to  me  at 
once.     However,  I  must  not  speak  unkindly  to  thee  to-day;  and  I  ahoultl 

Ciittn^  fttr  hand)  if  I  remained  louder.     Therefore  do  not  delaiu  me  t 
t  me  go  ! — (rod  grant,  Claudia,  that  yuu  may  follow  me  safely ! 

Scene  V. — Claudia  Galotti. 

What  a  man! — Oh,  thia  harsh  virtue!  if,  indeed,  it  deserve  the  name^ 
Everything  'appears  to  it  suspicious — everytliitig  criminal !  Or  if  this  is  a 
knowledge  of  men,  who  ivould  wish  to  know  them?  But  yet  where  doe» 
Emilia  remain  T  He  ia  her  father's  enemy  j  consequently  it  follows,  of 
course,  that  if  he  notices  the  daughter,  it  is  only  in  order  to  aSroDt- 

ScENK  VI. — Emilia  and  Claudia  Galotti. 

EitiUa  (rushes  in  haUilv  (md  in  alarm).  Happy  me  [  hwpy  me !  Ifov 
am  I  in  safety.  Or  does  he  still  follow  meT  (throtoing  back  her  veil,  tht 
discmirrs  her  mother.)  Does  he,  my  mother  1  does  he  T  No,  tbaalf 
Heaven  I 

Clauriia.    What  is  it,  my  daughter  T    What  has  happened  (o  you  t 

EmiHa.    Nothing,  nothing — 

Claudia.  'And  still  you  look  about  so  wildly  T  And  you  are  trembliog 
in  every  limb  1 

Emilia,  What  have  I  been  compelled  to  hear  t  aod  where— where  have 
I  beard  it  t 

Claudia.    T  thought  you  were  in  the  church. 

Emilia.  Even  there!  What  is  church  and  altar  to  viceT  Ah,  mf 
mother  !  (throwing  herself  into  her  arms.) 

Claudia.  Speak,  my  daughter!  put  an  end  to  my  aDKiety.  What  so 
dreadful  can  have  hapjiened  to  you,  in  that  holy  placet 

EmiKa,  Never  should  my  secret  devotions  have  been  more  fervent  tb» 
to-day  ;  never  were  they  less  what  they  should  be. 

Ciaudia.  We  are  human,  Emilia,  The  gifl  of  prayer  is  not  always 
ours.     The  wish  to  pray  to  Heaven  is  itself  a  prayer. 

Emilia.     And  the  wish  to  sin,  is  also  sin. 

Claudia.     This  wish,  my  Emilia,  has  not — 

Emilia.  No,  my  mother ;  so  low  as  that,  mercy  has  not  allowed  nae  to 
fall.  Bui  we  nay  become,  against  our  will,  accessory  to  the  crime  of  an- 
other. ' 

Claudia.  Recover  yourself  I  Collect  your  thonghu  as  muofa  u  pnesi* 
t>tejk  Tell  me  at  once  what  has  happened  to  you. 

Emilia  I  had  just  kneeled  down, — farther  from  the  altar  than  ususlt 
/or  it  was  late  when  I  arrived, — and  attempted  to  lid  my  heart  in  prayer, 
when  some  one  took  their  place  behind  me.  So  near  to  me  I — 1  could 
neither  move  forward  or  to  one  side,  as  I  would  gladly  have  done,  through 
fear  that  the  devotions  of  another  might  disturb  my  own.  Devotions  !  this 
was  the  woret  which  I  feared.  But  it  was  not  long  before  1  heard,  close 
to  my  ear,  in  a  low  whisper,  not  the  name  of  a  saint;  the  name — he  uoi 
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tngry,  my  mother— the  name  of  ycrar  danghter  t — my  own  name  I  O,  IhM 
the  loud  thunder  had  prevented  me  from  henrtDgmore!  It  spake  of  beauty 
— of  lore.  It  complained,  that  this  day,  which  made  my  hi^ppiners, — if  in- 
deed it  did  make  it, — would  decide  his  tniiiery  forever.  It  implored  me — 
I  could  not  but  hear  it  all.  But  I  did  not  look  round  ;  I  appeared  as  iff 
heard  not.  What  ehe  could  I  do  1  Pray  to  my  good  angol,  to  strike  me 
with  deafness,  even  if  it  should  last  forever !  This  did  I  pray  for ;  this  was 
the  only  thing  I  couid  ask.  At  length,  it  was  time  for  me  to  rise  again'. 
The  holy  servicea  were  ended,  I  trembled  as  I  turned  round.  I  trembled 
at  the  thought  of  seeing  liim  who  dared  to  allow  himself  in  such  wickedneM: 
And  aa  I  turned,  then  I  saw  him. 

Claudia.     Whom,  my  daughter? 

Emilia.  Whom  think  yon,  my  mother  T  whom  think  yout  I  believed 
that  I  should  sink  into  the  earth. — Himself. 

Ciaudm,     Who,  himself  T 

Emilia.     The  Prince. 

Claudia.  The  Prince ! — O  blessed  haste  of  your  father,  who  wsb  here 
JQst  now,  and  would  not  wait  to  see  yen  ! 

EmiHa.     My  father  here  T  and  would  not  wait  to  see  me  1 

Climdia.     If,  in  your  confusion,  you  had  allowed  him  to  hear  this — 

Emilia.     Well,  my  moiher,  whni  would  he  have  found  culpable  in  met 

ClaaditL  Nothing;  even  as  little  as  in  me.  And  still — ah,  you  do  not 
know  your  father  !  In  his  anger,  he  would  not  have  discriminated  between 
the  criminal  and  the  innocent  cause  of  the  crime.  In  his  rage,  I  should 
have  appeared  to  have  occasioned  what  I  could  neither  hinder  nor  foresee. 
B«t  go  on,  my  child,  go  onl  When  you  recognized  the  Prince,  I  hoptt' 
that  you  had  sufficient  self-command  to  show  to  him,  in  s  single  glance,  aN 
Hie  contempt  which  he  deserved. 

_Emitia.     This  I  had  not,  my  mother  1     After  the  glance  by  which  I 
recognized  him,  I  had  not  the  heart  to  turn  towards  him  the  second  time. 
I  fled— 
■    daudia.     And  the  Prince  followed  yon — 

Emilia.  Which  I  was  not  aware  of,  nntil  in  the  porch,  my  hand  was 
seized  npon;  and  by  him  !  For  very  shame,  I  must  keep  my  place;  to 
fcave  attempted  to  free  myself  from  him  would  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  those  around  ua.  This  was  the  only  reflection  of  which  I  was  consctonv; 
or  of  which'  I  have  any  remembrance.  He  spake,  and  I  answered  him ; 
but  what  he  said,  what  I  replied ; — if  it  ever  returns  to  my  recollection,  then 
will  I  repeat  it  to  you,  my  mother.  At  present,  I  know  nothing  of  all  this. 
Consciousness  forsook  me.  I  tried  'aRerward,  in  vain,  to  think  how  I  es- 
caped from  him,  out  of  the  porch.  I  found  myself  first  in  llie  street  again, 
and  heard  him  fdloning  me ;  beard  him  enter  the  house  with  me,  ascend 
the  stiira — 

Claudia.  FeVr  has  strange  senses,  my  child !  T  shall  never  forget  with 
what  a  countenance  you  rushed  in  hither.  No,  so  far  he  would  not  dare  to 
follow  you.  Heavens!  if  your  father  knew  this  I  How  wild  he  looked 
when  I  only  told  him  that  the  Prince  had  seen  you,  lately^  without  di» 
pleesure !  In  the  mean  time,  my  daughter,  be  cheerful !  Consider  thb 
which  has  taken  place  as  a  dream,  tt  will  have  even  less  consequences 
than  a  dream.     You  will,  to-day,  eiicnpe  at  once  from  all  snares. 

Em'lia.  But  no,  my  mother.  The  Count  must  know  of  this.  I  must 
tell  him  of  it. 

Claudia.  Not  for  the  world! — Wherefore T  Wrtl  you,  for  nothing,  an4 
«ren  for  less  than  nothing,  make  hira  nnhappy  1  And  even  if  he  should 
■ot  be  so  now,  know,  my  child,  that  «  poison  which  operates  slowly,  is  ntft 
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on  that  account  a  less  dan^rooa  poison.  What  makes  no  impcesaion  apoa 
the  lover,  maj  make  much  upon  the  huaband.  It  ma;  even  flatter  the  lovec 
to  have  supplanted  a  rival  ao  muc>i  hia  superior  in  rank.  But  when  he  has 
once  supplanted  liim;  ahl  my  child, — then  does  he  become  quite  another 
creature.     May  your  good  angel  guard  j^ou  from  tbia  discovery  ! 

MaaHa.     You  know,  my  mother,  how  willinitly  I  yield  iu  all  things  t» 

liir  better  judsment.     But  if  be  should  learn  (rum  arrather,  that  the  Prince 

id  spoken  witb  me  to-day,  would  not  my  concealment,  sooner  or  later,  in- 
crease his  unhappineasi  Besides,  I  have. been  unwilling  to  reserve  &(nii 
bim  anything  in  my  heart. 

Claudia.  Weakness  I  confiding  weakness  I — No,  by  no  means,  my 
dai^hter  t     Tell  him  nothing.     Let  him  remark  uolirmg. 

Evulia,  Indeed,  my  mother,  I  have  no  will  contrary  toyonrs.  Abt 
(with  a  dtm  iigi)  x\\aa  I  will  be  cbeerTul  again.  What  a  foolish,  timid 
thing  I  am!  No,  my  mother,  I  should  perhaps  have  thought  very  diSbr- 
entl;  of  this  hereafter,  and  should  never  have  forgiven,  my  self. 

Claudia.  1  wUhed  not  to  say  tbia  to  you,  my  daughter,  before  your  om 
good  judgment  suggested  it ;  and  I  knew  it  would  auggcat  it,  as  soon  as 
you  came  to  yourself.  The  Prince  is  gallant.  You  are  loo  little  accuv 
tamed  to  the  unmean'mg  language  of  gallantry.  Courleay  appears  in  ihW 
as  sentiment ;  flattery  aa  protestation  ;  a  mere  fancy  as  a  wish  ;  a  wisk  u 
•n  intention.  A  mere  nothing  sounds  in  their  language  like  everything ; 
and  everything  ia  in  it  just  nothing  at  all. 

Emilia,  Oh,  ray  mother  I  how  perfectly  ridiculous  does  mj  fear  now 
appear  to  me  I  Now,  he  shall  indeed  know  nothing  of  this,  my  good  Ap> 
piaoi  I  He  might  find  therein  more  evidence  of  v aoitj  than  of  virtnB. 
Ua  I  be  is  coming  himselfl     That  is  his  step. 

ScBNK  VIL—  CovNT  Appiani,  Ehiua  amd  Claudia  QALom. 

Appiani  (enters  pensive,  iis  eyes  east  down,  and  approaches  wilhotit  nok 
tieing  Emilia  until  she  spring*  toaards  Mm).  Ah,  my  dearest  I  I  was 
not  expecting  you  in  the  snte>room. 

Emilia.  I  should  wish  you  to  be  hsj^y,  Count,  even  if  you  were  not 
ei^ecting  me.  So  solemn  1  so  grave  1  Is  this  day  worth  no  joyous 
emotion  T  • 

Appiani.  It  is  worth  more  to  me  than  all  my  life  besides.  But  preg^ 
nani  with  so  much  happiness  for  me,  may  it  nut  be  tbia  very  happiness 
itself  which  makes  me  so  grave — so  solemn,  as  you  term  it,  my  Emilia  t 
(obMerving  her  mother) — Ha  !  you  are  here  also,  worthy  Madam  1  Soon  to 
be  called  by  a  name  so  much  dearer ! 

Claudia.  Which  will  be  my  greatest  pride!  How  happy  are  yoti,  mj 
daughter  !     Why  was  not  your  father  willing  to  participate  in  our  joy  X 

Appiam.  Even  now  have  I  torn  myself  from  his  armsf  or  rather  he  bas 
lorn  himself  from  mine  1  What  a  man,  my  Emilia,  is  your  father !  An 
eiample  of  every  manly  virtue  I  With  what  aspirations  is  m^  soul  filled  in 
his  presence  J  Never  is  my  resolution  to  be  always  good-^alwaya  noble, 
•Ironger  than  when  I  see  him — when  I  think  of  him.  And  how  otherwisa 
than  by  the  fulfilment  of  this  resolution,  can  I  become  worthy  to  be  called 
his  son ;  to  he  yours,  my  Emilia  ? 

Emilia.     And  he  would  not  wait  for  me  % 

Appiani.  I  suppose  because  his  Emilia,  in  this  tranaienl  visit,  would 
have  agitated  him  too  much — would  have  too  powerfully  usurped  bis  soul. 

Claudia.    Hs  thought  to  And  you  engaged  with  your  bridal  ornamenUt 
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Appiani.  What  1  have  heard  again  from  faim  with  the  tendereit  admire 
tioD.  This  is  well,  tn;  Emilia !  I  shall  receire  in  you  a  pious  wife,  and 
one  whoae  piety  is  without  ostentation. 

Claudia,  Bat,  my  children,  do  this,  and  leare  not  the  other  undgoe ! 
Now,  it  ta  high  lime ;  now  hasten,  Emilia  I 

Appiani.     For  what,  worthy  lady  T 

Claudia.    Would  ybu.  Count,  lead  her  to  the  altar  as  she  is  now  t 

Appiani.  Indeed,  I  had  not  thought  of  this  before.  Who  can  see  you, 
Emilia,  and  notice  your  attire  f    And  why  not  thns,  even  as  she  ia  1 

Emilia.  No,  my  dear  Count,  not  thus — not  exactly  thus  ;  but  still  not 
Tery  splendidly,  not  very.  One  moment,  and  I  will  be  ready.  No  orn^ 
ments  at  all  I  none  of  the  last  gift  of  your  most  larish  generosity!  Nothing, 
nothing  at  all  of  that  which  alone  is  becoming  to  such  ornaments.  I  vHifd 
almost  be  vexed  with  those  jewels,  if  they  were  not  from  yoa.  For  tbres 
times  have  I  dreamed  of  them. 

Claudia.     Indeed,  I  knew  nothing  of  this ! 

Emilia.  It  was  as  if  I  wore  them,  aad  suddenly  every  stone  became.a, 
pearl.     But  pearls,  mother,  denote  tears. 

Claudia.  Child!  the  interpretation  is  more  visionary  than  the  dream. 
Were  you  not  always  a  greater  admirer  of  pearls  ihati  of  diamonds! 

£«i7ia.     True,  my  mother — very  true^— 

Amnani  (thoughtful  and  sad).     Denote  tears — denote  tears  I 

Emilia.     How  1     Did  this  strike  you  aa  remarkable  T     Yoa  T 

Appiani.  Perhaps  so ;  I  ought  to  be  ashamed ;  yet  when  the  picture  of 
the  imagination  resembles  that  of  the  dream — > 

Emilia.  Why  is  it  thus  T  and  what  do  yoa  think  I  have  imagined  T 
What  did  I  wear — how  did  I  appear,  when  I  first  attracted  your  regard  t 
Do  yon  still  remember  1 

AppiaiU.  Do  I  still  remember  T  I  see  you  in  thought  no  otherwise  than 
as  now.    And  you  sppear  the  same,  even  if  you  arc  not  the  same. 

EmiUa.'  Then  a  dress  similar  in  color  and  in  form  ;  flowing  and 
fre<^ 

Appiam.     Excellent  I 

Emilia.     And  the  hair — 

Appiani.  In  its  own  brown  lustre,  with  the  ringlets  which  Nature  has 
prepared. 

Emilia.  Not  forgetting  the  rose  therein  I  Bight !  right  I  A  little  pa- 
tieace,  and  I  will  appear  before  you  thus  t 

Scene  Vm. — Cocnt  Aftiam,  CLinnia  Galotti. 

Appiani  (looking  after  htr  with  a  dejected  countenance.)  Pearls  denote 
tears! — A  little  patience!  Yes,  if  time  would  have  it  as  well  as  we!  If  a 
moment  by  the  clock  might  not,  with  us,  prolong  itself  into  a  year  ! 

Claudia.  Emilia's  perception.  Sir  Count,  was  as  hasty  as  it  was  just. 
You  are,  to-day,  more  aad  than  usual.  Only  one  step  from  the  accomplish- 
ment of  your  wishes,  and  do  you  regret  thai  it  is  so  near  T 

Appiani.  Ah,  my  mother,  and  can  you  suspect  your  son  of  thisT  Bui 
it  ie  true ;  I  sm,  to-day,  unusually  sad  and  gloomy.  For  see  you;  worthy 
lady,  yet  one  step  from  the  completion,  or  one  which  is  not  yet  passed,  ia, 
in  (ruth,  an  important  ane<  Everything  which  I  see,  hear,  or  dream,  since 
yesterday  and  the  day  before,  predict  to  me  this  truth.  This  thought  mii>- 
g)es  with  erery  other  which  comes  to  me — What  is  it  1  What  does  it 
meant 

Claudia.    You  make  me  onbippy,  Sir  Count —  t  \)1)q|c 
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Appitni.  One  thing  eorrtsponds  with  another  I  I  am  angry — angrj 
with  my  friends,  with  tnyMlf— 

Claudia.     Wtiy  bo  1 

Appimu,  My  friends  desired  that,  by  all  means,  I  might  inform  the 
Prince  of  my  intended  marriage,  before  it  waa  celebrated.  They  allow 
that  I  am  under  nu  obligations  to  do  this,  but  respect  for  him  demands  it ; 
and  I  have  been  weak  enough  to  promise  compliance.  I  must  now  go  and 
call  upon  him. 

Claudia  (starting.)    Upon  the  Prince  T 

ScENK  IX. — Claudia  Galotti,  Afpiani.     To  tkem  enters  Fisro,  md 
soon  after  Makinblli. 

Pirro.  Madam,  the  Marquis  Mariaelli  Ftops  before  the  faoose,  and  in- 
quires for  my  lord,  the  CounL 

Appiani.    For  me  1 
■  Pirro.    He  is  already  here.    (Opens  to  the  MARQinB,  and  retires.) 

Marinelli.  I  ask  your  pardon,  worthy  lady.  My  lord,  I  have  been  at 
your  house,  and  learned  that  I  Bhould  find  you  here.  I  have  urgent  busi-  . 
ness  with  yoo.  Worthy  lady,  occe  more  I  must  demand  pardon;  it  will 
occupy  us  but  a  few  moments. 

Claudia.     I  will  not  interrupt  you.     (Botes  to  him  and  witkdrates.) 

Scene  X. — Martnelli,  Appiani. 

Appiani.     Now,  my  lord  t 

itarirteUi.    I  come  from  His  Serene  Highness,  The  Prince. 

Appiani.     What  are  his  commands  T 

Marinelli.  I  am  proud  to  be  the  bearer  of  so  distinguished  a  faror ;  and 
if  Count  Appiani  will  not  rect^nize  in  me,  at  once,  one  of  his  most  devoted 
'ftiends — 

Appiani.    Without  farther  preface,  if  I  may  request  it. 

MarineUi.  Thus,  then ! — The  Prince  must  aend  a  messenger  without 
delay  to  the  Duke  of  Massa,  concerning  some  business  relating  to  his  mar- 
riage with  the  PrincesB,  daughter  to  the  Duke.  He  was,  for  a  long  time, 
undecided  whom  to  select  for  this  ofEce.  Finally,  hia  choice  fell  upon 
you.  Sir  Count. 

Appiani.     Upon  meT 

MarintUi.    And  this,  if  friendship  may  he  boastful,  not  without  my  advice. 

Appiani.  Truly,  yon  jdace  me  under  very  embarrassing  oUigations.  I 
have,  for  some  time,  supposed  that  the  Prince  would  probably  have  no  far- 
ther occasion  for  my  services. 

Marinelli.  I  am  assured  he  has  only  waited  for  a  worthy  opportonitf. 
And  if  this  is  not  sufficiently  worLhy  such  a  man  as  the  Count  Appiani, 
then  truly  has  my  friendship  been  too  precipitate. 

Appiani.  Friendship,  friendship,  every  second  word !  With  whom  am 
I  speaking  I  The  friendship  of  the  Marquis  Marinelli  is  what  I  have  never 
dreamed  of. 

Marinelli.  I  acknowledge  my  wrong.  Sir  Count,  my  unpardonable 
wrong,  in  wishing,  without  your  permission,  to  be  your  friend.  But  of 
what  consequence  is  all  thisT  The  favor  of  the  Prince,  the  honor  ofTered 
lo  yon,  remain  the  same,  and  I  doubt  not  you  will  accept  them  with  pleasurs. 
'    Appiani  (after  a  moment's  rejleelion.)     By  all  tne&na. 

Marinelli.     Now  therefore  come. 

Appiam.    Whither  I  ,,  n,  CoOqIc 
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MttrintlH.  To  the  PrhiM,  at  Doxda.  Ererything  ia  in  readinen,  and 
you  must  Bet  forth  (o-daj. 

Apj.iani.     What  as;  you  ?— Today  T 

Mariitrlli.  Rather  this  very  hour  .than  to  wait  antil  the  next.  The 
business  is  of  the  utmost  urgency. 

Appiaai.  Tn  truth  T  Then  I  regret  to  say  that  I  must  decline  the  honor 
which  the  Prince  intended  for  me. 

Uarinelb.     How  T 

Appiani.  I  cannot  set  out  ia-Aty ;  nor  yet  to-morrotr ;  nor  even  the  day 
after  (o-morrow. 

UarintVi.     You  jest.  Sir  CouDt. 

Appiani.     With  you  1 
.    MarineUi.     Unparalleled  !     If  the  joke  please  the  Prince,  then  will  he 
be  maiie  quile  merry  by  it     You  cannot  go  ? 

Appiani,  No,  my  lord,  I  cannot ;  and  I  hope  the  Prince  will  accept 
my  excuse. 

Maritulli.     Which  I  am  curious  to  learn. 

Appiani.    Ob,  a  mere  tride  1    Know,  that  to-day  I  shall  take  to  myself 

MarineUi.    Ah  !  and  then  T 

Appiani.    And  then?  and  then  T  Your  question  is  wonderfully  ingenuous. 

Marinelli.  There  hare  been  examples.  Sir  Count,  nf  marriages  being 
postponed.  True,  1  do  not  think  it  is  always  well,  either  for  the  bride  of 
the  bridegroom.  The  business  may  be  rather  unpleasanl  to  you ;  but  still, 
I  thought,  the  command  of  a  ruler — 

Appiani.  The  command  of  a  rulerT  of  a  ruler!  A  rnler  whom  one 
chooses  for  himself,  is  not  in  reality  his  ruler.  I  grant,  you  owe  to  the 
Prince  unliFoiteil  obedience.  But  I  do  not.  I  came  to  his  court  of  my 
own  free  will.  I  wish  to  baTe  the  honor  of  serving  him,  but  not  of  being 
bis  slave.     I  am  the  subject  of  a  higher  ruler. 

MarineUi.     Higher  or  lower,  ruler  is  ruler. 

Appiani.  Why  ahould  I  stand  here  disputing  with  yon  1  Enough  !  say 
to  the  Prince  what  you  have  heard, — that  1  regret  the  necessity  of  declining 
his  ofler,  because  to-day  I  fulfil  en  engagement  which  determines  the  hap- 
piness of  my  life. 

MarineUi.     Will  you  not  also  infMTo  him  with  whom  T 

Appiani.     With  Emilia  Oalolti. 

MarineUi.    The  daughter  of  (bis  family? 

Appiani.    Of  this  family. 

MarineUi.     Hem  !  hem  f 

Appiani.     What  pleases  youl 

Marinelli.  I  should  suppose  that  there  would  therefore  be  Uttle  difficulty 
in  deferring  the  ceremony  until  your  return. 

Appiani.     The  ceremony  ?     Only  the  ceremony  T 

Alarine/li.     The  good  parents  would  not  take  it  amias. 

Appiani.     The  good  parents? 

Marinelli.     And  Emilia  would  perhaps  remain  true  to  you. 

Appiani.  Perhaps  true  ?  You  are.  With  your  perhaps,  perhaps,  a  com' 
plele  ape. 

MarineUi.     This  to  me,  Count? 

Appiani.     Why-  not  1 

Mitrinttli,    Heaven  and  hell  I    We  will  speak  together. 

Appiani.     Pah  I     The  ape  is  rather  mischievoua  ;  but—  ' 

Marinelli.     Ileatb  and  deatruction  !     Count,  I  demand  satiBfaction.    , 

Appiani.    Aa  a  natter  of  courae.  Ci ( ) t ) iJ I C 
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MariiuHi.  And  woald  take  it  nov,  onlj'  that  1  would  not,  for  the  tender 
bridegroom,  spoil  this  hHpp;  day. 

Appiani.  Good  hearled  creature !  Not  ;et  I  (leizing  him  by  Hit 
hand.)  Tat  Massa,  certainly,  I  may  not  depart  to-day,  but  there  U  plenty 
of  time  for  a  walk  with  you.     Come,  come  oa  1 

Marinelii  (tearing  himself  aitag,  he  lakes  his  Ume).  Patience,  Count- 
only  patience  I 

ScBHB  XI. — Appiani,  Claudia  Galotti. 

Appiani.  Go,  worthless  wretch  1  Ha  !  this  has  done  me  good.  It  has 
put  tny  blood  in  motion.     I  feel  other  and  better  than  before. 

Claudia  (hastily  and  alar/ned.)  Heavens  !  Sir  Count !  I  hare  heard 
a  violent  dispute.     Your  countenance  is  flushed.     What  has  happened  T 

Appiani.  Nothing,  worthy  lady — nothing  at  all.  The  Chamberlain 
Marinelli  has  done  me  a  great  Bervice.  He  has  spared  me  the  trouble  of 
calling  on  the  Prince. 

Claudia.    Indeed ! 

Appiani.  We  can  therefore  set  out  so  much  the  sooner.  I  will  go  and 
hurry  my  people,  and  will  be  back  again  directly.  Emilia  will,  in  Ihe 
mean  time,  be  readj'. 

{^Exeunt  in  diferent  dtTeelions.l 

"  CONCLUSION  or  ACT  II. 


TEE  FATB^  OF    810UHTT. 

Ibstbocted  BDd  amused,  tlie  world  confers 
The  power  of  genius  wielded  bnt  to  bless. 
A  mighty  mind  lias  toiW  in  wsnt  and  paia. 
And  Booli-men  gtup  the  profits  of  the  bmin'. 
By  hHteful  usnee  sod  unmoved  neglect. 
The  Poet's  hopes  are  rent  away  and  wrecked ; 
'  And  life  i»  made  a  roisembla  scene 
Uf  withered  fi-a^ments  of  whate'er  was  ^een. 
He  dies — nnd  glowing  enlogies  are  spoke 
Where  malice  long  had  denlt  her  cutting  stroke. 
Whilst  7Bt  alive,  the  nolhor's  works  are  read. 
While  he  in  poverty'msy  pine — bnt  dead  ! 
Up  goBS  a  mo&nnieDt,  so  high,  one  inj 
Its  cost  had  kept  stHTvaciou  front  her  pray. 
Were  it  bestowed  with  open  hand  before 
That  spirit  charmed  them  left  the  nether  shore. 
What  a  return  of  brightened  hours  were  mndo 
To  one  bestowed  tbem  freely,  though  unpaid! 
Alas !  tbst  grstitude  should  be  an  alow ; 
Ala*,  that  it  contents  itself  with  show  t 
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Tm  1793  the  Msrquis  de  Fosseret  was  one  of  the  happiest  mBrquiBes  in 
FrsDce,  which,  at  that  time,  was  not  easing  much.  Uaviag  heen  in  Parii 
bat  a  few  days,  uaknown  to  al),  feeling  noregreia  for  a  court  with  which  be 
was  not  acquainted,  a  Icin);  and  a  queea  whom  he  had  never  seen,  dressed 
ID  a  carmagnole,  and  wearing  a  red  cap,  he  was,  in  the  eyes  of  bia  hosteu, 
plain  citizen  Fosseret,  as  hispasaport  certifted.  We  inuat  not  believe  that 
the  Marquis  sympathised,  in  the  slightest  degree,  with  the  opinions  of  the 
limes;  he  was  aimply  a  country  gentleman,  indifferent  to  all  pnlilical  mat- 
ters. Royalty,  the  Republic,  the  Gironde,  the  Mountain,  were  things  id 
which  he  took  no  intereat,  and  which,  in  his  estimation,  were  not  ot  suffi- 
dent. value  to  diaturb  the  current  of  his  life;  His  property,  which  was  con- 
siderable, was  in  safety,, out  of  the  kingdom  ;  a  friend.of  hia  childhood,  th« 
only  person  whom  he  loved,  the  Chevalier  de  Bapaume,  had  just  succeeded 
in  emigrating  without  accident,  and  had  reacbeil  Sicily  with  hia  young  wife 
and  a  daughter  three  yeats  of  age,  who  was  named  Auguiline,  the  diiainn- 
tive  of  the  christian  name  of  her  god-father,  M.  AugQste  de  Fosseret. 

After  having  seen  Paris,  the  Marquis  intended  to  visit  Italy,  and  then  join 
hia  friend  H-  de  Bapaume  at  Messina.  He  frequented  the  clubs,  the  thea- 
tres, and,  thanka  to  bis  costume,  his  commonplace  face  and  his  provincial 
manners,  no  one  would  have  thought  of  taking  him  for  a  Marquis.  It  is  a 
great  error  to  believe  that  the  revolution  assailed  every  body  without  dis-. 
tinction;  it  left  more  persons  in  repose  than  is  usually  thought ;  or,  to  speak 
more  clearly,  all  those,  with  a  few  exceptions  indeed,  who  really  wished  to 
remain  so,  and  who  were  strangers  to  the  event  and  to  the  actors,  were  spec- 
tators of  this  grand  drama,  without  being  mingled  ib  it.  The  Marquis  did 
not  trouble  himself  about  the  revolution,  which,  or  its  side,  left  him  equally 
nndisturbcd.  He  waa  present  at  the  civic  fetes,  and  employed  bis  time  in 
enjoying  the  pleasures  of  the  capital.  One  day,  in  a  deserted  atreet  of  the 
Marais,  be  encountered  a  young  girl,  accompanied  by  her  mother,  retumiag 
homeward,  keeping  close  to  the  walla  of  the  bousea  and  proceedingat  a  but* 
ried  step.  Both  were  clothed  in  mourning.  The  singular  beauty  of  this 
ynung  maiden  made  a  lively  impression  upon  bim,  and  he  was  seized  with  a 
.  fudden  passion  for  her—  a  passion  the  more  violent,  as  his  bosom  waa  e&* 
tirely  free  from  the  agitations  of  the  times. 

To  rdllow  these  two  females,  to  discover  their  dwelling  and  toleara  their 
names  from  a  loquacious  neighbor — all  this  was  done  with  the  promptness 
naluf«l  to  a  young  man  in  love. 

"  Aitd  are  you  aure  that  they  live  there  V  he  aaid  to  the  fruiterer'a  wife, 
as  be  pointed  to. the  house  wbjch  the  twodames  had  entered. 

"  Ves,  citizen,"  replied  the  woman,  " ct  deviaUs,  mother  .and  daughter; 
they  are  called  Vergnes — before  the  republic,  De  Vergnes ;  they  have  not  ■ 
BOO,  and  they  owe  me  I  don't  know  how  much  in  aasignats;  but  they  aT« 
worthy  people." 

These  few  words  were  enough  for  the  Marquia ;  he  a?cended  to  the  apsrt- 
nenta  occupied  by  these  dames,  gave  bis  name  and  offered  his  services.  In 
those  sUwinjr  timea,  equality  of  birth  and  aimilarity  of  opiniona  were  ationg 
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ties.  The  Marquis  was  kindly  welcomed,  and  he  learned  rrom  Madame  de 
Vergnes  thnt  her  husband,  who  had  emigrated  about  two  years  before,  had 
left  her  in  France  without  resources,  and  in  complete  igoorance  o£  his  fate. 
An  intimate  friendship  sprang  up  between  these  liiree  persons,  with  whom 
we  must  include  M.  de  Fosserei's  domestic,  Guerard,  who  had  served  him 
from  childbiMjd.  The  Marquis  changed  his  abode,  toolt  lodgings  in  the 
bouse  occupied  bj  Madame  de  Vergnes,  and  his  passion  increasing  day  by 
day,  he  made  an  offer  of  his  hand  and  liis  fortune.  The  marriage  was  per- 
formed in  a  chamber  irnnsformed  into  a  chapel, — Querard  and  an  old  com- 
mander, a  friend  of  Madame  de  Vergnes,  ware  the  wilnesfiee,  and  a  Donjur- 
ing  priest  blessed  their  tows. 

•'  Here,"  said  the  spouse  to  the  young  girl,  as  ihey  left  (he  altar,  "  the 
times  in  which  we  live  permit  me  to  offer  you  neither  jewels  nor  rich  robes, 
nothing,  indeed,  which  ia  usually  giTea  to  a  young  bride;  take  this  ea- 
^aved  agate  ;  it  is  of  great  vajue,  and  was  a  gift  to  me  from  my  mother.  I 
cannot  ask  yoa  to  wear  it,  it  is  too  heavy  aifd  niassire;  but  erer  preserve  it; 
conceal  it  in  the  casket  in  which  you  keep  your  most  precious  jewels,  and  m 
long  as  you  love  me,  let  the  two  agates  never  be  wparaied." 

Mademoiselle  de  Vergnes  was  named  Agathe,  and  as  he  made  this  poor 
pun,  ihe  Marqnia  gave  his  wife  a  beautiful  antique  agate,  upon  which  was 
*ngraved  in  relief  «  Cupid,  with  his  finger  raised  in  arch  mystery. 

Pnssestion,  instead  of  diminishing  M,  de  Fosseret's  love,  only  augmented 
it ;  he  would  have  been  perfectly  happy,  he  said,  but  for  hia  wife's  coldness. 
A  year  passed  by  in  repnse  and  sotitude.  After  the  Inpse  of  this  time,  two 
events  occnrred  to  trouble  the  tranquillity  of  the  young  pair.  A  letter  from 
tke  Chevalier  de  Bapaume  brought  ill  tidings. 

"My  friend,"  wrote  the  emigrant  tn  the  Marquis,  "since  I  have  inhabited 
■  little  villa  in  the  neighborhood  of  Messina,  amid  the  calmnees  and  bappi* 
Hess  which  I  here  enjoy,  I  have  a  hundred  times  regretted  that  I  was  d» 
prived  of  your  society,  and  that  yon  were  in  Fraaoe  surrounded  by  nume* 
foas  perils.  Now  that  death  has  robbed  me  of  my  wife,  it  is  for  my  own 
mke  that  I  grieve.  Ah,  why  can  I  not  clasp  your  hand  and  hear  yonr  VMce, 
whibh  alone  would  somewhat  soothe  my  sorrow  !  Yonr  little  god-daughter 
Augustine,  who  has  just  reached  her  fourth  year,  augments  my  anxiety. 
Come,  my  friend  ;  I  need  your  aid  and  coDSolation  to  enable  me  to  endure 
Ihe  burdens  of  life." 

Madame  de  Vergnes  was  seriously  ill  when  the  Marquis  received  this  let- 
ter;— she  did  not  long  survive,  and  Paris  then  became  as  insupportable  to 
his  young  wife  as  to  the  Marquis  himself.  They  left  the  capital,  traversed 
France,  and  soon  reached  Marseilles,  where  they  embarked  for  Sicily. 
While  they  sailed  over  that  fair  and  azure  sea  where  each  rock  recalls  a  re- 
raembranoe  of  the  past,  the  Marquis,  as  little  interested  in  history  as  in  pol^ 
tica,  Rpoke  of  the  friend  whom  he  was  about  to  meet  once  more, 

"  My  dear  Agathe,"  he  said  to  his  wife,"  hitherto  w©  have  always  lived 
secluded ;  now  tlie  friendship  of  M.  de  Bapaume  will  throw  a  charm  over 
our  existence.     Ah,  with  what  pleasure  ahnll  I  clasp  him  in  my  arms  t" 

He  then  called  G-uerard,  his  domestic,  who  had  accompanied  them,  and 
led  him  to  speak  of  his  childhood;  which  had  passed  bo  pleasantly  in  the  ao- 
ciety  of  Charles  de  Bnpaume;  of  the  grace  and  loveliness  of  the  little  An- 
gUBtine,  his  god-danghter,  and  of  thte  happy  life  they  were  about  to  lead  in 
their vt^untary  and  therefore  short  exile;  for  who  ever  leaves  France  with- 
oDt  the  hope  of  seeing  it  again  ?  They  coached  Messina  without  accident. 
Ohartes  de  Bapaume  was  waiting  for  tliem  on  the  shore.  He  was  a  hand- 
some young  man  of  twenty-eight  years,  with  features  pale  and  pensive  in  e«- 
f  ression,  and  a  noble  form  which  sfipeared  to  great  uirantags  io  the  simple 
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DMMiniing  appiiel  which  he  wwe.  He  clasped  his-  Friend  in  bis  arins,  an4 
tfier  h  respectful  a&Iutation  to  the  Marchiuneu,  he  conductpd  the  new- 
comers to  his  villa,  a  Sicilian  habitation,  spacious,  adorned  uith  marbles 
and  mosaic,  but  entirely  destitute  of  the  coiniDodious  luxury  which  prevails 
in  a  French  manHion. 

A  lew  scattered  chairs,  tables  of  coarse  wood,  and  halT  a  dozen  of  those 
porous  Tases  in  which  water  acquires  the  coolness  of  ice— those  were  the 
comforta  which  the  hospitality  o{  M.  de  B  a  pen  me  offered  to  the  Marquis  and 
his  wife.  This  was,  indeed,  about  ail  thai  M.  de  Foaseret  would  have  found 
elsewhere  on  the  island.  In  warm  countries  the  needs  of  life  are  few,  and 
theindoience  engendered  by  the  climate  renders  the  inhabitants  negleciful 
of  tba  coDTeuiences  and  luxuries  so  eagerly  sought  after  b^  those  of  colder 
regions.  The  little  Augustine  was  playing  in  the  arms  of  a  robust  and  dark- 
haired  Sicilian  woman.  As  soon  as  she  saw  M.  de  Fosseret  she  ran  towards 
him  with  the  gaiety  of  a  spoiled  child,  who,  brought  up  in  the  country,  ca- 
resses indiflerently  every  stranger  who  is  willing  to  smite  upon  her.  She 
was  a  most  beautiful  child ;  her  dark  eyes  shone  with  all  the  ardor  and  bril- 
liancy peculiar  to  the  women  of  the  south,  and  her  coinplexion  possessed 
that  swan-like  whiteness  which  characterizes  those  of  (he  north  ;  her  grace- 
ful movements,  her  round  and  pliant  frnnie.  gave  promise  of  perfect  beauty. 
The  Marquis  lavished  his  caresses  upon  this  child,  and  remarked  to  the 
father  tbal,  however  unhappy  the  premature  loss  of  Madame  de  BHpaum« 
might  have  rendered  him,  such  a  daughter  ought  greatly  to  soothe  his  grief. 
The  Chevalier  cast  his  eyes  to  the  ground,  and  clasped  Augustine  in  his 
aim  a. 

All  the  bouses  in  Sicily  have  on  inner  court,  protected  against  tbe  sun's 
nys  by  high  walls,  in  the  midst  of  which  stands  a  basin  of  water,  from 
which  leaps  a  fountain  ;  around  this  basin  are  ranged  divans,  and  it  ia  here 
that  the  indolent  Sicilians  pass,  in  soft  repose,  the  most  sultry  hours  of  the 
day.  It  was  to  this  retired  spot  that  the  Chevalier  first  conducted  hisguestsj 
it  was  here  that  the  two  friends  related  to  each  other  their  varied  fortunes 
aiDce  the  day  of  their  separation.  The  Marquis  was  rich  and  the  husband 
of  a  young  wife;  the  Chevalier,  a  widower,  lived  upon  some  secret  aid, 
which,  as  a  French  emigrant,  he  received  from  the  Roman  Stales ;  but  M. 
de  Fosseret  would  have  given  nil  his  wealth  for  a  child  like  Augustine.  He 
hired  a  villa  adjacent  to  that  of  his  friend,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  some 
months,  he  congratulated  himself  upon  the  resolution  which  he  had  taken 
to  visit  Sicily,  the  climate  of  which  suited  his  wife,  while  the  custom  and 
tastes  of  the  country  were  peculiarly  adapted  to  his  temperament.  Violent 
and  irascible,  he  was  but  ill  fitted  fur  the  poliahed  manners  of  city  life; 
careful  not  to  wrong  another,  he  would  unwillingly  have  resigned  to  the  law 
the  office  of  avenging  his  injuries  ;  a  devoted  friend,  he  wus  aa  implacable 
enemy,  and  this  feature  of  resemblance  with  the  people  around  him  attached 
him  lo  (he  Sicilians.  Still  fond  of  his  wife,  but  without  resources  in  him- 
self to  wile  away  the  time,  he  pns-ed  long  days  in  hunting. 

In  the  morning  he  started  with  the  Chevalier,  and  they  returned  in  the 
evening,  both  loaded  with  game.  Not  a  day  went  by  that  he  did  not  pass  an 
hour  or  two  with  tittle  Augustine  ;  he  disputed  with  Calanea,  the  Sicilian 
servant,  for  the  pleasure  of  supplying  her  wants  ;  he  listened  to  the  childV 
prattle,  h»\(  French,  half  Italian :  he  dandled  her  upon  his  knec«,  and  re- 
turned home  only  when  Augustine  had  fallen  asleep  and  coutd  no  longer  re* 
plj  to  his  caresses.  Soon  the  Chevalier  grew  wearied  of  these  long  hunt- 
ing excursions,  and  left  the  Marquis  to  enjuy  them  alone.  One  diij,  M.  de 
Fosseret  found  the  sun  so  scorching  and  ilie  game  so  rare,  that  he  resolved 
to  return  home  earlier  than  usual,  and  he  retook  the  road  to  bis  villa 
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Tore  entering  hia  honse  lie  wished  to  see  little  Aagasline,  ant)  tie  stole  soltty 
intd  the  house  of  his  ffiend.  The  Cheralier  was  absent,  and  Catanea,'  (he 
Sicilian  servant,  was  asleep  upon  the  matting  in  the  vestibule.  After  some 
search  lie  di'CoTered  Augustine  in  the  inner  court  of  which  we  have  epo- 
kuD.  The  child  was  lying  upbn  the  ground  at  the  edge  of  the  basin,  and 
was  plunging  her  little  arras  into  the  water,  apparently  in  order  to  6nd  some 
object  which  she  had  lost  ' 

"  Augustine,"  said  the  Marquis  in  alarm,  "  what  are  yoa  doing  thereT 
Tou  wil!  fall  into- the  basin,  imprudent  child  !" 

He  ran  towards  her  and  raised  her.  Augustine  placed  her  wet  finger  up- 
on her  lips  in  token  of  silence. 

"  Hush  1  hush!"'Bhe  said  ;  "  if  Catanea  should  see  me  she  would  tell 
papa,  and  that  would  ruin  all." 

"  Catanea  ia  asleep;  fe&r  nothing.     What  has  happened  I" 

"Papa's  ring  has  fallen  into  the  water." 

'"  Your  father's  ring  !  what  ring  1" 

The  child  fretted,  wept,  and,  unable  to  explain  what  ring  she  meant,  she 
begiced  her  god-father  to  seek  for  it  himself,  casting,  the  while,  timid  glan- 
ces toward  the  gate  of  the  court,  fearful  of  seeing  Catanea  make  her  ap- 
pearance.  The  Marquis  placed  his  fowling  piece  in  the  angle  of  two  walls, 
took  off  his  light  hunting  coat,  rolled  up  his  shirt-sleeve,  and  plunged  his 
arm  in  the  water.  The  task,  difficult  for  a  child,  was  easy  for  a  man,  for 
the  basin  was  of  but  slight  depth.  But  would  it  be  possible  for  him  to  find 
the  ring,  concealed  as  it  probably  was  amid  the  weeds  and  moss  which  car- 
peted the  bottom  of  the  basin  1  This  was  the  Marquis's  first  thought  as  he 
passed  his  hand  to  and  fro  orer  the  spot  pointed  out  by  the  child. 

"  Fear  nothing !"  he  said  to  his  god  daughter,  who  still  wept.  "  I  trill 
arrange  the  mailer  with  Catanea,  and  if  necessary  with  your  father.  If  we 
cannot  find  the  ring  we  will  have  the  basin  drained  and  searched.  Ah,  [ 
believe  1  have  it  I     Yes,  here  it  ia  !" 

The  .Marquis  withdrew  his  arm  from  the  water,  and  reached  the  ring  to 
the  child,  without  even  casting  a  glance  upon  it. 

"Oh,  my  god -father,"  cried  Augusllne,  "this  is  it,  indeed  I" 

The  Marquis  then  rose,  wiped  his  wet  hand  and  arm,  and  put  on  his  coal. 

"  Let  me  see  the  ring,"  he  said. 

"  Tberel  take  it,  godfather !"  replied  the  child,  placing  the  rjng  in  his 

The  Marqais  took  the  ring,  and  scarcely  had  he  cast  a  glance  upon  it, 
when  his  hands  trembled  and  his  face  was  covered  with  a  death-like  pale- 
ness. It  was  the  engraved  agate,  which,  fifteen  or  eighteen  months  before, 
he  had  given  his  wife  on  the  day  of  their  nuptials;  he  turned  and  re-turned 
it  in  his  hands,  to  see  if,  by  chance,  some  accident  had  happened  to  the  stone 
or  to  the  setting,  which  had  induced  hia  wife  to  give  the  ring  to  M.  de  Ba- 
paucne,  in  order  to  have  it  repaired.  It  was  entire  and  brilliant,  as  if  it  had 
just  left  the  hands  of  the  jeweller. 

"  Is  this  your  father's  ring!"  lie  said  to  Augutitine. 

"  Don't  say  a  word  !  don't  say  a  word,  god-father !     I  wilt  tell  yoa  all !" 

Augustine  took  the  Marquis  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  out  of  the  court ; 
they  entered  the  vestibule.  Augustine  satisfied  herself  that  Catanea  was 
still  aeleep  upon  the  matting ;  ahe  then  ascended  the  stairs  which  led  to  ber 
father's  apartment,  and  stopped  upon  one  of  the  steps. 

"  Stay  1"  ahe  aaid,  "  it  was  here  that  1  found  the  key." 

"  What  keyt"  replied  (he  Marquis,  in  great  agitation. 

"  Why,  the  key  of  the  drawer  where  papa  keeps  his  ring." 

"  Ah,  ha!"  said  the  Mari^uis.  i  GoOqIc 
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HesnlTered  Aagastine'talead  him  to  the  sleeping  kpanmentof  theCher* 
alter  de  Bapaume.  It  was  a  Sicilian  chamber  ;  a  small  bed  covered  with  a 
netting',  two  unmatched  chaira,  and  an  old  secretary  inlaid  with  roaewDod, 
with  a  border  of  bronze,  composed  all  its  furniture.  Augustine  advanced 
towards  the  secretary;  the  Icey,  which  the  Chevalier  de  Bapaume  had 
dropped  that  very  morning  upon  (he  stairs,  on  leaving  his  apartment,  was 
still  ID  the  locic.  The  child  had  only  to  pull  the  key  towards  her  to  open  a 
drawer  which  ahe  pointed  out  to  the  Marquia.     She  then  said — 

"  It  ifl  there  that  papa  keeps  his  ring." 

The  Marquia  hurried  towardd  the  drawer,  and  found  it  filled  with  letters, 
the  band-writing  of  which  he  at  once  recognised  by  the  superscription. 
They  were  Icliera  from  the  Marchioness.  He  seized  them  and  thrust  them 
into  his  pocket;  he  kept  the  ring,  locked  the  dratrer,  the  key  of  which  he 
also  retained.  Then,  by  a  method  of  reasoning  which  oould  only  deceive 
a  child  of  four  and  a  half  years  of  age,  he  made  his  god-daughter  compro- 
bend  that,  in  order  that  her  father  might  suspect  nothing,  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  take  away  the  key,  and  that,  above  all,  ahe  must  not  open  her 
tips  upon  what  had  pnaaed.  The  cbitd  promised  obedience ;  bnt  aa  the  ring 
was  a  plaything  in  which  ahe  took  delight,  ahe  wished  to  have  it  rvtored  to 
her.  The  Marquis,  to  quiet  her,  gave  her  a  ruby  which  he  usually  wore  ; 
and  now,  as  anxious  not  to  be  seen  by  Catanea  as  his  god-daughter  had 
been  a  moment  before,  he  took  Augustine  in  his  arma,  eoftly  deacended  the 
stairs,  placed  the  child  in  the  court  where  he  bad  found  her,  and  then,  seiz- 
ing his  f«wling  piece,  he  left  the  house  anobaerved,  after  having  (»ice  mors 
idmonisbed  the  child  to  keep  silence. 

Too  deeply  agitated  to  return  borne,  he  entered  a  path  which  led  to  a 
thicket,  where  he  was  in  the  habit  of  reposing,  and  where  a  few  clumps  of 
trees  ahehered  bim  from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  When. here,  he  cast  himself 
upon  the  parched  ground,  and  wept  bitterly.  The  loss  of  his  rank,  the 
nverturning  of  society,  exiled  far  from  his  country,  all  theae  had  been  indif- 
ferent to  him,  and  had  seemed  to  bim  as  natural  accidents.  But  he  was  at- 
tached to  two  persons  ;  to  the  one  from  love,  to  the  other  from  friendship, 
and  he  held  in  hia  hands  the  proof  of  the  perfidy  of  these  two  objects  of 
hit  auction.  He  at  last  dried  his  tears,  leaned  his  back  agaiaat  a  tree,  and 
read  the  Marchioness'  letters. 

They  contained  the  history  of  awotnan  who,  in  a  moment  of  penory  and 
wretchedness,  espouses  a  man  whom  she  does  not  love.  Madame  Agathe  de 
Poeseret  expatiated  at  length  upon  her  reasons  for  not  loving  her  husband. 
She  declared,  that  from  the  moment  when  ahe  had  seen  the  Chevalier  a  new 
feeling  awoke  within  her  bosom.  It  was  a  virgin  heart  that  abe  offered  to 
M.  de  Bapaume;  it  was  a  first  love.  Then  she  complained  languidly  of 
the  affection  which  the  Chevslier  had  felt  for  bis  deceased  wife;  she  dis- 
played a  retrospective  jealousy,  and  ended  her  letter  by  vows  of  eternal 
.  tendernesa ;  not  a  word  indicated  regret  or  remorse.  Presently  the  un- 
happy Marquis  lighted  upon  a  small  billet,  the  first  probably,  and  one  in 
which  the  hesitation  uf  bis  wife  seemed  to  prove  a  fixed  and  persevering  de- 
aign  on  the  part  of  the  Chevalier  to  lead  her  from  thft  path  of  dnty.  It 
waa  N.  de  Bapaume,  then,  who  had  prepared  the  Marchionesa'  ruin  !  On 
'  comparing  dates  the  outraged  spouse  discovered  that  he  had  for  the  last 
three  motitha  been  the  dope  of  these  faithless  beings,  and  that  the  moment 
when  he  had  been  betrayed  coincided  exactly  with  the  lime  when  M.  de 
Bapaume  had  lost  hia  relish  for  the  chaae.  A  laat  letter  made  a  striking 
impression  upon  the  Marquis, 

"  My  friend,"  wrote  Agaihe  to  the  Chevalier,  "  receive  the  ring  that  I 
tend  you ;  it  ii  now  the  moat  valaable  gift  that  1  can  offer  jw ;  U  has  vir- 
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toes,  wbick,  if  your  tttachmont  to  nw  i>  sincere,  will  reitder  it  preciona  to 
you ;  it  c4)iiipels  thf  one  who  has  giveii  it  to  Inve  the  person  who  poaseee^ 
it;  thus  tbe  Marquie  from  whom  I  received  this  jewel  loves  me  againat  mf 
will-  Heaven  grant  that  hoaceforth,  m;  friend,  I  nuj  not  love  jou  againal 
jours !" 

The  dishonor  of  the  Marquis  was  complete.  Deceired  in  all  his  a9ei> 
tions,  betrajed  in  all  his  hopes,  he^cast  his  ejes  around  him,  and  remembered 
that  he  was  in  Sicil;.  He  then  fulded  the  letters  carefully,  placed  his  en- 
graved aj(ate  in  bis  pocket,  and  continuiui  the  huutso  unhappily  interrupted. 
At  evenintf  be  returned  home,  supped  with  his  wife  aa  usuil,  and  at  (he 
Kccustomed  Iiqui  retired  to  his  apartment,  followed  by  his  domeslis, 
Guerard. 

"  Guerard,"  he  said  to  him,  "  I  am  attached  to  threepe»aiie  in  the  worlds 
iny  wife,  for  wbooi  I  have  a  violent  passion,  the  Chevalier  de  Biupaumet 
the  friend  of  my  childhood,  and  yourself;  I  do  not  speak  of  Augustine,  she 
is  still  but  a  child.  Of  these  three  persons  two  certainly  have  betrayed  me, 
and  perhaps  the  third  is  their  accomplice." 

Guerard,  in  great  astonishment,  protested  his  innocence  aitd  bis  fidelity. 
The  Mii^quls,  who  had  formed  bis  resolution,  placed  his  wife's  letters  l>e< 
fore  the  eyes  of  his  domestic,  and  having  assured  himtelfof  the  devotion  c^ 
the  only  friend  that  remained  to  him,  they  endeavored  to  dit>cover  the  moans 
which  the  culprits  employed  to  see  each  other  in  secret.  During  the  loi^ 
ho^irs  when  the  Marquis  was  absent  the  Marchioness  never  led  the  house ; 
the  Chevalier  de  Bapaume  did  not  visit  her,  or  if  he  did,  it  was  in  po  ostein 
aible  manner.  At  last  Guerard  rocalled  to  mind  that,  the  Marchioness 
passed  all  her  time  in  a  amall  apartment  on  the  ground  floor,,  which  was  sit- 
uated in  a  corner  of  the  building.  The  two  repaired  to  this  apartment,  and 
after  a  careful  scrutiny  discovered  a  secret  door  which  led  to  a  dark  vault 
The  two  villas  were  adjacent;  it  waa  not  difficult  to  divine  the  outlet  of  this 
mysterious  passage, 

"And  now,"  said  the  Marquis,  "I  am  about  to  avenge  myselt  Can  I 
Goant  upon  yoti,  Guerard  1" 

"  Always,  my  lord  Marquis." 

"  ReBect  well,  Guerard,"  added  M.  de  Fosseret,  drawing  a  pnignard  iron) 
beneath  his  coat.     "  I  shall  show  no  mercy !" 

"Let  us  go,  sir," 

With  these  words  both  entered  the  unknown  passage. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  when  the  Marquis  and  hie  faithful  servant  Guerard 
e^cred  the  subterrauean  passage  which  they  had  just  discovered  ;  the  heat 
of  the  day  had  been  overpowering,  and  the  humid  vapor  of  the  place  formed 
a  striking  contrast  with  the  temperature  without.  The  torch  which  lightsd 
their  way  permitted  them  to  eiamine  it.  It  was  a  species  of  long  and  oar* 
row  conduit,  the  vault  of  which  was  slightly  elevated  and  the  sod  uneven; 
it  led  in  a  direct  line  to  the  neighboring  villa,  occupied  by  M.  de  Bapaume. 
The  water  dripped  from  between  the  stones,  brambleagrew  here  and  there, 
maA  their  vigorous  growth  bore  witness  to  ibe  fertility  of  a  soil  which  itsiiw 
bahitants  leave  at  the  present  day  without  culture,  and  which  formerly  nour- 
ished the  masters  of  the  world.  The  Marquis'  sole  fear  was  that  he  would 
find  the  door  closed  by  which  he  hoped  to  surprise  the  betrayer  of  his  wife. 
They  soon  reached  it,  and  his  fears  were  well  founded ;  this  door  was,  in 
truth,  closed,  but  the  wood  of  which  it  was  made  was  so  old  and  wornt- 
eaten,  that  at  ihe  first  effort  of  the  Marquis  it  yielded  noiselessly,  and  feU 
from  its  rusted  hinges.  He  now  found  himself  in  the  vestibule  of  ilie  bouse, 
■nd'  oppoaita  (he  very  matting  on  which,  a  few  hours  before,  he  had  seen 
Cattoea  aaleep;  a  fact  wh)ob  coaviosed'tum  that  the  woman  was  ibo  «o» 
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Sdut  of  the  Cberalier's  secrets,  and  that  afae  nsuallf  watched  id  the  vesti- 
bule to  gaard  against  all  indiscreet  and  prjing  risitors.  Followed  b;  Gae- 
itrd,  the  Marquis  ascended  at  once  to  Bap  an  me' a  sleeping  spartmeot.  The 
iuter  bad  not  entered  it  this  evening  probably,  for  the  bed  was  andisturbed. 

"Master,"  said  Guerard,  "  the  Chevalier  muat  be  in  the  court." 

At  Hessina,  the  inhabitants  whose  honses  are  not  provided  with  inner 
conrts,  sleep,  in  the  summer,  upc»i  terraces,  while  in  the  rillas  around  the 
city  the;  prefer,  a;id  with  reason,  to  pass  the  night  in  the  courts,  where  the 
marmDringandcnolneasofthovater  invite  them  to  repoae.  M.  deBipaume 
followed  the  naage  adopted  in  Sicily. 

"  Ah  !  he  is  in  the  court  1     So  much  the  better !"  said  the  Marquis. 

And  he  bent  bis  steps  towards  the  spot  where  accident  had  rerealed  to 
him  the  crime  which  he  was  about  to  punish. 

"  Remain  at  the  door,  Onerard,  and  watch  lest  Catanea  rarprise  us;  if 
the  should  chance  to  appe^  keep  her  away,  and  aboTe  all,  see  that  she  does 
not  utter  a  cry." 

The  Chevalier  waa  lying  upon  a  divan  near  the  fountain.  Above  his 
head,  suspended  from  a  wooden  Irame,  a  curtain  of  purple  sluf  fell  to  the 
loot  of  the  divan,  thus  preventing  the  dampness  from  reaching  M.  de  Ba- 
paume,  who  was  sunk  in  profound  slumber.  The  moon  waa  high  in  the 
heavens,  lighting  up  the  handsome  face  of  the  yonng  Chevalier ;  its  besnu 
seemed  to  repose  upon  his  lips,  which  were  parted  with  a  smile.  The  Mar- 
<]«8  aeated  himself  upon  the  edge  of  the  divan,  and  gazed  for  some  time  at 
tbis  man,  whom  he  had  so  warmly  loved,  and  for  whom,  but  yesterday,  he 
Hoold  have  given  his  fortune  and  his  life ;  the  Chevalier  made  a  movement, 
and  mnrmured  a  name,  at  which  the  injured  husband  started  as  if  bitten  by 
a  viper.  The  latter  then  touched  him  gently  with  bis  hand.  The  Cheva^ 
lier  awoke,  calm  as  an  infant,  and  said,  without  the  slightest  emotion — 

"  Ah,  is  it  you,  Marquis — what  brings  you  here  so  late  T" 

"  Charles,"  replied  M.  de  Fosseret,  "  what  evil  have  I  done  you  during  my 
whole  life  T  what  injury  ?  when  has  my  friendship  ever  failed  you  T  If  yoa 
do  not  already  possess  half  my  fortune,  is  it  not  becsuae  yon  have  refused 
ilT  Your  daughter,  Augnstine,  is  she  not  mineT  Have  1  not  solemnly 
promised  that  if  heaven  garo  me  no  children,  she  should  be  my  only  heiress, 
and  that,  in  any  case,  I  would  endow  her  richly  T  Did  I  not  come  here  for 
J<HU  sake  ?  have  I  not  been  your  guest  1  have  I  not  placed  my  wife  in  your 
arms,  as  I  would  have  placed  her  in  the  arms  of  a  brother  T  Well,  then, 
look  at  this  agate,  this  ring  that  my  faithless  wife  has  given  to  you,  after 
yoa  had  both  betrayed  me  I  Look  at  these  letters,  in  which  slie  laughs  at 
my  lore  and  my  credulity,  in  which  she  boasts  that  she  has  never  felt  affec- 
tion for  me,  and  that  she  has  given  you  a  first  love — a  true  and  undivided 
love  lo  yon  and  you  alone  !" 

The  Chevalier  would  have  risei;,  bat  tlie  hand  of  the  Mtvquis  held  him 
motionleas  npon  his  couch ;  he  tried  to  extricate  himself  from  his  grasp;  be 
opened  bis  lips  to  coll  for  aid  ;  but  the  Marquis  dropped  the  ring  which  bn 
held  in  bis  right  hand,  grasped  his  poignsrd,  and  plunged  it  to  the  hilt  in' 
the  bosom  of  the  unhappy  Chevalier,  whose  blood  spouted  forth  in  large 
jets,  and  mingled  with  the  water  of  the  fountain. 

H.  de  Bapaume  bad  been  struck  by  a  sure  hand ;  he  fell  back  ttpon  hii 
divsn,  and  expired  without  uttering  a  word. 

"  Qoersrd,"  said  the  Marquis,  "  approach ;  it  is  finished ;  I  am  avenged ; 
a  moment  later,  and  my  strength  would  have  failed  me." 

He  oollected  the  blood-stained  letters,  which  were  strewed  upon  the 
cosM^  of  lui  tufaappy  victim,  and  directed  Guerard  to  go  and  fetch  a  spade. 
Overaid  obeyed ;  they  raised  some  of  the  marble  slabs  with  which  the  cotnt 
was  pavod,  dog  np  ttw  light  and  friaUe  earth  beneath  them,  and  daposited 
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tbe  body  of  tbe  CbeTalier  in  the  pit ;  (hen  the;  r^Uced  the  stones,  and 
washed,  in  the  water  of  the  fountain,  the  bloody  clothes,  which  Goerard 
afterwards  cast  into  a  drain,  the  grating  of  which  opened  upon  tbe  conrt- 

"  Ah,  tnwi  dieu,"  cried  the  Martiuis,  "  my  agatel  I  hare  loat  my  agate, 
Guerard  !" 

Tbe  domestic  observed  to  bis  maoter,  that  the  agate  had  probably  been 
covered  by  the  loose  earth  which  they  had  just  removed,  aod  that  it  was, 
doubtless,  boried  in  the  tomb  of  the  Chevalier. 

''  May  it  ever  remain  there,  accursed  talismin  of  shame  and  woe  \"  said 
the  Marciuia.  "  Now,  Guerard,  I  must  take  away  Augustine.  How  shall 
we  contrive  to  convey  the  child  to  my  house,  and  to  elude  the  ngitance  of 
Catanea  1" 

"  The  Sicilian,  probably,  is  not  with  the  child,"  re{die^  Guerard.  "  We 
Rie  not  in  a  country  where  young  women  know  not  bow  to  profit  by  the 
night,  to  repair  to  an  amorous  rendezvous." 

They  ascended  to  the  chamber  occupied  by  Augustine;  Catanea  was 
indeed  absent ;  the  Marquis  gently  wrapped  the  child  in  the  bed-doibes, 
and  raised  her  in  his  arms.  The  murderer  and  his  accomplice  then  retodt 
the  secret  path  which  had  led  them  to  their  victim,  and  reached  the  villa, 
where  Augustine  was  laid  upon  a  bed,  still  in  a  deep  sleep. 

"Hasten  now  to  Messina,"  said  the  Marquis  to  Guerard, '' and  hire  a 
vessel,  that  we  may  leave  Sicily  before  break  of  day." 

When  he  was  lefl  alone,  the  Marquis  asked  himself  what  he  had  yet  to 
do ;  he  still  held  in  his  hand  the  bloody  poignard,  and  one  of  the  two  cul' 
prits  yel  remained  to  be  punished  ;  but  a.  scene  of  murder  calou  anger  and 
blunts  hatred.  When  one  has  dipped  bis  hand  in  the  blood  of  a  friend,  he 
has  no  longer  the  strength  to  soil  it  anew  with  the  blood  of  a  woman ;  the 
Marquis  resolved  to  leave  Messina  with  his  god-daughter,  and  to  abandon 
his  wife  to  her  remorse  and  to  the  chances  of  Ibnnne.  The  only  witness  of 
his  crime  was  his  accomplice,  and  whatever  suspicions  the  Marchioneas 
might  entertain,  it  was  not  probable  that  she  would  ever  accuse  him.  Be- 
sides, after  a  deed  like  that  committed  by  the  Marquis,  something  must 
necessarily  be  lefl  to  chance ;  he  bad  resolved,  therefore,  to  leave  his  wife 
without  seeing  her,  when  a  chamber-maid  entered  the  sftartment,  bathed 

"  Madsme  is  dying,"  she  cried,  "and  before  breathing  hei  last  sigh,  she 
wishes  to  see  you  once  more." 

Agathe,  the  Marchioness  de  Fosaerel,  was,  in  truth,  at  the  point  of  death. 

"  You  know  all,"  she  said  to  her  injured  husband,  "  and  already  you  are 
half  avenged  ;  in  a  few  moments  you  will  be  so  entirely.  The  fatal  poasion 
to  which  M.  de  Bapaume  and  myself  have  yielded,  could  terminate  but  ib 
three  ways :  Right — this  course  has  been  out  of  our  power ;  your  deaib— 
culpable  as  we  were,  this  parricidal  thought  never  entered  our  minds;  or, 
indeed,  that  which  has  happened  to-day ;  for  we  have  never  believed  that 
our  guilt  could  long  remain  secret.  Adieu,  sir  I  in  whatever  manner  yoo 
have  discovered  my  guilt,  I  die  without  regret,  since  1  am  relieved  from  the 
torment  of  deceiving  you." 

With  these  words,  the  Marchioness  sank  back  upon  her  bed,  and  expired 
vilhoutpain — she  had  taken  poison  I  But  how  bad  she  been  made  ae- 
((.tainted  with  an  event,  which  had  occurred  almost  at  that  very  momeatT 
This  tbe  Marquis  was  unable  to  discover;  he  questioned  the  chambermaid, 
who  slept  in  an  adjoining  cabinet ;  the  girl  said  that  a  slight  noise  had 
awaked  her,  and  that,  as  she  hastened  into  the  Marchioness'  chamber,  she 
saw  a  dark  shadow  leaving  it.  It  was  some  moments  after  this,  that  llmt 
ame  de  Fosaeret  had  sent  for  her  husband.  The  only  way  that  the  Harqois 
conld  explain  the  matter  was,  that  this  dark  riiadow  was  no  cae  ebe  tbwi 
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Catuiea.  It  was  neceuary,  then,  tbit  he  should  quit  Messina  on  tbe  in- 
■cut.  Goer  aid's  return  put  an  end  to  his  anxiety,  for  he  brought  wrard 
that  a  vessel  was  about  to  raise  anchor,  arid  set  sail  far  Genoa.  The  har- 
bor was  only  about  half  a  league  distant.  M.  de  Fosaeret  took  Augustine 
m  his  arns  af  liu,  and  tbe  vessel  which  favored  his  escape  had  fefi  the  port, 
bad  even  loat  sight  of  tbe  historic  pharoa  of  Messina,  before  tbe  young  girl 
bad  unclosed  her  eyes. 

From  Genoa  k  was  easy  for  tbe  Marquis  to  reenter  France,  and,  once  in 
Proveace,  where  be  lendod,  he  found  no  difficulty  in  reaching  Faria,  A 
child  of  Ave  years  is  easily  deceiTed,  but  it  is  necessary  to  deceive  bei  slttl- 
fully,  for  when  at  that  age,  her  remembrances  ate  enduring.  M.  de  Fos- 
aeret studied  to  compose  a  aimple  and  natural  fable,  which  might  explain  to 
Augustine  bis  sudden  departure  from  Sicily,  the  disappearance  of  her 
fat^r,  and  of  the  Marchioness.  The  orphan  asked  after  Catanea,  and  often 
regretted  that  engraved  atone,  that  agate,  wliich  she  had  possessed  but  for  a 
moment.  To  banish  her  remembrances,  M.  de  Fosaeret  conSded  her  to  a 
re^>ectable  dame  who  was  entrusted  with  tbe  care  of  a  numher  of  children, 
and  afterwards  placed  her  in  one  of  tbe  best  boarding-schools  in  Paris. 
Notbmf;  was  spared  that  could  embellish  the  life  of  this  child  ;  Augustine 
had  the  best  masters,  the  most  elegant  apparel ;  the  Marquis  lavished  gdd 
■pon  his  god-daughter's  education,  while  he  liimself  lived  in  obscurity,  not 
in  the  Maraia,  a  quarter  which  he  so  longer  ventured  to  nait,  but  in  a  little 
bonae  in  the  Faubonrg  du  Route. 

In  the  mean  while  government  had  succeeded  government,  tb^  directory 
'  had  given  place  to  tbe  Consulate,  the  Consulate  to  the  Empire.  It  was 
toward  the  close  of  the  year  1806;  Augustine  was  sixteen.  She  had  be- 
come a  beautiful  and  fascinating  maiden ;  her  youth  fuliiiled  all  the  promise 
of  her  childhood.  Tall,  vkAI  formed,  with  regular  and  intelligent  features, 
she  enchained  every  glance,  and  formed  the  sole  joy  and  tbe  pride  of  bet 
god-father.  Tbe  latter  now  left  bis  obscure  dwellii^,  hired  a  superb  hotel, 
famiahed  it  magnificently,  and  gave  festival  .after  Clival  for  the  maiden- 
vhom  he  loved  even  more  than  if  she  had  been  hia  own  child.  When  the- 
ehancee  of  conversation  led  them  to  speak  of  Sicily,  he  was  very  careful  not 
to  deny  his  residence  in  that  country  ;  be  spoke  briefly  of  it,  as  a  place  fatal 
to  hia  happiness,  where  he  bad  loat  a  wife  whom  he  loved,  and  his  best 
friend,  the  Chevalier  Charles  de  Bapaume,  the  father  of  his  god-daughter  ; 
he  acknowledged  that  he  was  rich ;  although  young,  he  declared  that  he 
forever  renounced  marriage,  and  asserted  openly  that,  with  the  exception  of 
a  legacy  to  his  faithful  servant  Guerard,  he  intended  to  leave  all  hia  wealth 
to  Mademoiselle  Augustine  de  Bapaume.  Suitors  presented  themaelves  in 
abundance ;  a  beautiful  girl  and  a  rich  dowry,  are  (wo  things  which  were 
as  attractive  under  the  Empire  as  they  ere  at  the  present  day.  M.  de  Foe- 
seret  wished  to  give  his  god-daughter  in  marriage  'to  a  man  who  loved  her, 
and,  above  all,  to  one  whom  she  loved  also;  this  condition  was  indispensable. 

"1  wish,"  he  aaid,  "to  give  her  all  tbe  happiness  that  is  in  my  power. 
Women,"  he  added,  "  are  more  constant  than  men  ;  a  genuine  passion  snf- 
fices  tbera  for  life.  Augustine  will  be  subjected  to  msny  tests  in  the  world ; 
1  would  neither  bare  her  swerve  from  her  duty,  nor  curse  the  hour  of  her 
marriage." 

He  refused  some  very  advaiilngeons  offi;rs,  merely  because  he  perceived, 
as  be  thought,  that  they  flattered  tbe  maiden's  pride,  rather  than  satisfied 
her  heart.  At  last,  a  young  man  preseaied  himself,  handsome,  well  made, 
intelligent,  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  interest  Augustine.  He  was  ac- 
cepted.  Then  commenced  the  preparations  for  a  laagnificent  wedding' 
present    Mademoiaelle  de  Bqiaume  rode  out  every  day,  in  M.  de  Foaseret'a 
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carriage,  to  rimt  the  shops.  In  the  ereoiog  her  inlmded  qMUse  cms  to 
discourse  of  happy  dreams  of  the  future  with  the  chooen  uf  his  heart.  ,  The 
rich  god-father  lieteQed  with  a  smile,  and  then  spoke  of  hie  own  projects. 

"  When  you  are  married,  dear  Augustine,"  he  said ;  "  when  your  happi- 
neas  is  rendered  as  secare  aa  bappioew  csd  be  rendered  is  lhi»  world,  1 
ehall  enter  the  am;." 

"  How !  the  array,  my  god-father  V 

"  Yea ;  I  am  still  young,  I  am  scarcely  forty-fiTe  ;  I  am  strong,  figorons ; 
1  wish  to  serve  my  country,  to  enter  the  army  of  oor  great  EiMpero*,  awl 
distinguish  myself,  if  I  oao,  b^  some  gloiious  deeds." 

"  You  would  leare  us !"  said  Augustine,  with  tears  in  her  eye*. 

"  If  I  fall  upon  the  field  of  honor,  nhere  so  many  brare  soldiers  bare  ei- 

rired,  you  will  remember  yoar  old  friend  ;  if  I  return  wounded,  mutilate^ 
shall  bare  the  cross,  and  yoa  will  welconae  with  req>ect  tbe  disaUed 
soldier." 

Tboa,  this  man,  who,  in  his  youth,  bosied  himself  oidy  with  bis  persoiwl 
paMions,  DOW  sought  to  shed  honor  upon  his  tiie,  by  rendering  it  useful  la 
his  country.    It  was  a  thought  prompted  by  a  wish  to  oxpiaw  bis  past  crime. 

One  day,  Augustine  crossed  the  Place  du  Carrooael  to  repair  to  the  Rue 
du  Bae,  to  the  bouse  of  Madame  Benin,  when  ber  c&niage  was  st<^ped 
near  the  g&te  of  the  Tuilleries  by  a  crowd  of  equipages ;  a  poor  woman  who 
was  seated  upon  tbe  curb'Stone,  thrust  her  hand  into  the  door  ttf  the  cu- 
riage,  the  window  of  which  was  lowered.  The  dark  eyes  of  the  mendicant 
were  fasleDed,  for  a  moment,  upoi>  tbe  lair  face  of  the  young  girl,  and,  at 
the  same  inatant,  a  double  cry  escaped  these  two  persons,  belweea  whom  it  ' 
seemed  impossible  tbu  there  could  be  any  relation. 

"  Augustine  1  Augustine  oariseima  !" 

"Catanea!  Catanea!  Goacbmau,  stop  t  Jean,  Jean,  descea^  I  open  tbc 
door  I  let  this  woman  enter  1" 

In  a  moment  the  door  ^as  opened,  the  mendicant  seated  npon  ifae  silkeit 
costuoos  of  ibe  carriage,  and  the  coachman  waa  directed  to  drive  slowly 
along  the  main  avenue  of  the  Champa  Elysees,  that  Mademoiselle  de  Ba^ 
paume  might  conrerse  freely  with  tbe  singular  personage  whom  she  had 
jnsi  encAuntered.  One  of  tbe  most  remarkable  traits  of  tbe  peo^  of  tbe 
sontb,  is  that  nottung  diverla  them  from  their  paasioDa,  neither  time,  nor 
outward  circumstances^  they  march  straight  to  tbeir  aim,  and  when  it  i» 
once  attained,  they  burst  out,  as  if  the  spark  whicb  bad  been  sBaotttdcring 
in  tbeir  bosoms,  were  kindled  there  but  that  rery  moment-  Catanea  daaped 
Augustine  in  her  arms,  as  she  did  eleven  yeais  bcfme,  in  tbe  villa  of  tbe 
Chevalier  de  Bapeume. 

"  At  last  I  have  found  thee,  my  dear  child  V  said  tbe  SiciMno.  "  Thejt 
have  not  killed  thee,  then,  as  they  killed  thy  father,  the  handsome  Frencb- 
■naol  Alas,  thou  art  bedatiful,  like  biin  I  may  God  and  Saint  Rosalie  pre- 
serve thee  I     It  was  his  beauty  that  d^troyed  him  !^ 

"  Hia  beauty,"  replied  Augustiner  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  reeatfed  by  the 
Bt^t  of  Catanea  to  a  confused  remembrance  of  ber  fathei — "  hia  beauty !" 

M.  de  Fosserel  had  recounted  tbe  death  of  tbe  Chevalier  de  Bapaume, 
as  brought  about  by  circumstaBces  with  wtuch  the  beauty  of  the  aoble  cnai- 
grant  bad  no  concern. 

"  And  where  do  yoa  live  now,  my  ehUd  T  how  did  yon  esc^  the  aaaas- 
ainfll  who  has  adtqited  and  enriched  yon  ]" 

The  Sicilian  comprebended  perfectly  the  vengeance  which  the  Harqniv 
bad  executed  against  him  wbo  had  beguiled  bis  wife ;  but  with  the  tatago 
and  vindictive  manners  of  her  coontiy,  she  tt^ok  it  for  granted  that  the 
bUied  of  ibe  injured  husband  had  embraced  the  eiMire  (amilj  of  the  ofibnder. 
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and  flnppoKd  that  M.  da  Fomcrat  nnst  bua  HeiigMl  bimBcir  upon  dte  child, 
u  w^l  as  spoil  the  ^ler. 

*' Who  has  adopted  me  1"  sudAnnaline;  "who  has  mad?  me  riehand 
happy  f  Why,  k  is  the  friend  of  m;  father ;  it  ia  a  man  who  loves  me  more 
than  my  father  woald  hare  lored  roe,  perhaps-  it  is  H.  de  Foaseret  I" 

On  hearing  this  name  Catanea  atifired  a  piercing  cry,  and  cast  hersdf 
back  in  the  carriage. 

"M.de  Foaaeret!"  die  cried;  "jour  father's  aansainl  he  whom  I  saw 
plnnf^  his  poi^ard  into  the  boaom  of  the  unhappy  Chevalier  I" 

"  What  say  yon,  Catanea,  what  say  yoat  M.  de  Foaseret,  ihe  friend  of 
H.  de  Bapanme,  his  companiou,  be  who  has  devoted  his  entire  life  to  edu- 
cate me,  and  eurich  met" 

The  Sicilian  then  related  the  love  of  the  Chevalier  and  the  Marchioness, 
of  which  she  had  heen  the  confidant  and  go-between ;  aha  described  the 
scene  of  the  murder,  with  which  the  reader  is  already  acquainted ;  she  had 
seen  all ;  it  was  she,  who,  when  the  crime  had  been  perpetrated,  had  hes- 
(eaed  ta  the  HarchiooesB  to  warn  her  that  all  was  diBCOvered,'and  to  give 
her  the  poison  which  put  an  end  to  her  existence.  When  she  had  returned 
to  the  vitla  of  M.  de  Bapaume,  she  had  sought  in  vain  for  Augustine,  aud 
was  not  a  little  reassured  as  to  her  fate,  on  learning  that  the  Marquis  and 
his  domestic  had  left  Messina  in  a  Ctenoeae  vessel,  taking  with  them  a 
young  child- 

"  From  that  moment,"  continued  the  Sicilian,  gazing  steadfastly  at  Au- 
gustine, "I  have  heen  seeking  for  you,  and  God  knows  how  many  landa  I 
hare  travereed  1  I  wished  to  leam  if  the  asisssin,  after  having  murdered 
(he  father,  had  nkade  way  with  the  daughter  also;  had  this  been  so,  all  was 
at  an  end;  if,  on  the  contrary,  yon  still  lived,  if  heaven  had  snatched  you 
from  the  Marquis'  fury,  or  had  softened  bis  heart,  then  I  wished  to  see  yon, 
lo  tell  yon  the  truth,  to  point  oat  the  man  whom  yon  should  atrike  to  avenge 
your  father's  death  1  How  good  isfiodi"  sheadded;  ".how  great  is  Saint 
Boealiet     I  find  you  by  a  miracle  to-day,  and  crime  will  be  punished  I" 

She  half  opened  the  ngs  which  covered  her  bosom,  and  drew  out  a  rib- 
boo  of  threaubare  velvet,  to  which  was  suspended  a  bag  of  scarlet  cloth  ; 
this  hag  contained  the  Marquia'a  engraved  agate,  slilt  stained  with  the 
Chevalier's  blood.     Catanea  placed  it  in  Augustine's  hands. 

"It  is  your  father's  blood,"  she  said  to  her ;  "  he  wore  thia  jewel,  doubt- 
leas,  about  his  neck,  when  be  vas  struck ;  1  found  it  in  the  grass  which 
grew  around  the  fountain." 

"  The  fountain !"  cried  Augustine,  "  this  agate  !" 

"Yes,  this  agate,"  continued  the  Sicilian,  "which  was  a  gift  from  (be 
Marchioness  to  the  Chevalier ;  but  one  thing  I  have  never  heen  able  to 
leam ;  I  have  never  been  able  to  learn  the  way  in  which  the  Marquia  suc- 
ceeded in  discovering  an  intrigue,  conducted  with  so  much  mystery." 

"  Oh,  my  God  I  it  was  I,"  said  Augustine,  "  it  waa  I  who  told  him  all  I" 

And,  past  events  returning  to  her  memory,  she  related  to  Catanea  the 
story  of  the  key  found  on  the  stairs,  of  the  agate  lost  in  the  fountain,  and  of 
the  sudden  appearance  of  the  Marquis  in  the  court  of  the  villa. 

"  Coachman,  to  the  hotel !"  she  cried,  a  moment  after. 

They  returned  to  the  hotel  in  silence ;  the  young  girl,  with  her  faend 
OMicealed  in  her  hands,  seemed  sunk  in  a  profound  revery. 

"  Where  is  M.  de  Fosseretl"  asked  Mademoiselle  de  Bapaume  of  the 
domestic,  who  waa  waiting  in  the  ante-chamber.  ^ 

"  The  Marquis  is  in  the  saloon,  Mademoiselle." 

Augnstine,  dragging  the  Sicilian  with  her,  rasbed,  rather  than  entered, 
into  ^  saloon.    H.  de  Foneret  waa  alone,  atanding  near  the  cfaimney. 
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"  Here  ia  your  ring,  eir,"  said  Mtutemoiselle  de  Bapaame  to  her  god- 
father, reaching  him  the  agate ;  "  look  at  the  blood  with  which  k  U  atsined 
— you  know  whose  biood — and  who  spilled  it.    Do  you  remember  CataneaT' 

It  seemed  that  M.  de  Fosseret  bad  long  since  formed  bis  resolulioDr  in 
the  case  of  such  a  discovery.  The  only  thing  that  lie  bad  to  feai  was  that 
which  had  h^>peDed ;  he  bowed  to  the  maideu,  and  said — 

''  It  is -well,  Mademoiselle  de  Bapaume  1" 

Without  adding  a  word,  he  eotered  his  cabinet,  and  a  moment  after  the 
report  of  a  pistol  announced  the  fatal  resdre  which  the  murderer  of  tbe 
Chevalier  had  just  put  into  execallon ;  not,  doubdeas,  frwQ  remorse  for  his 
past  crime,  but  because  he  could  not  endure  the  thought  of  being  hated  by 
the  young  girl  whom  he  so  tenderly  loved.  M,  de  Foaseret  had  made  a  will 
which  oonEtituted  Mademoiselle  de  BapantBe  his  sole  heiress.  The  latter 
broke  off  the  marriage  which  she  was  about  to  conclude^  returned  to  Mes* 
sina,  where  she  took  the  veil,  and  gave  all  her  wealth  to  the  convent  of 
Saint  Rosalie.  The  agate,  the  possession  of  which  had  been  so  fatal  to 
three  persons,  forms,  at  the  present  day,  s  put  of  the  treasures  of  tha 
convenL  ' 


SOK&CE.— IIB6K 


JTO    THE    JIEPUBLIC. 

Tbou  bRTk,  and  most  thou,  seaward  bent  again. 
New  billowe  ridel     Take  heed,  rcmaiu,  remain. 

Where,  safety  abides : 
Oh  look !  no  rowers  man  thy  naked  sides ; 

Africa's  winged  gales  have  ri 
How  thy  yards  moan !  If  m 

Ves^ls  can  scarce  susiain 
The  growing  liiij  of  the  angry  main. 

Thy  sails  in  fragments  flutter  in  the  air ; 
No  God  will  list  thy  sapplicating  prayer. 

Though  pine  of  Pontic  fume 
Thy  parent  forest  yielded  for  thy  fmme, 

Vsinly  thou'lt  boast  thy  natne  and  noble  race ; 
In  pictur'd  sterns  the  trembling  sailors  place 

No  faith.     If  not  decreed 
To  be  the  sport  of  winds,  bo  warn'd,  take  heed  ! 

Oac&  weary  partner  of  thy  dangers,  I 
Now  gaze  on  thee  with  mi  and  aniions  eye. 

Avoid  tfao  fatal  was. 
Whose  waves  divide  the  shining  Cyclades. 

I  B9  conlBiaing:  a  new  ialerpraMlioR. 
[□race,  wflb  hi9  pointed  dislincitdn  of  nnper  giia  and  nune, 
r  Ufo  of  aotiab  and  his  praae&l  h^nts  of  co>i«iii{iaiiaiu] 
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INTRODUCTION. 

It  has  long  been  the  earnest  wish  of  mmj  who  look  with  both  hope  and 
■olioitude  upon  the  progress  of  this  country  in  literature  and  the  liberal  arts,  to 
tee  the  more  iraportant  wcwka  of  the  recent  diRtinguished  writers  of  Ger- 
many  rendered  eaaily  accessible  to  American  readers.  They  ha»c  felt  that 
the  atT<M)g  Teutonic  intellect  and  its  rich  and  varied  productions  have  hith- 
erto been  too  imperlectiy  known  and  appreciated  among  us ;  that  indeed 
any  adequate  knowledge  of  them  has  been  confined  to  a  circle  quite  too 
narrow  and  exclaaive;  and,  conaeqiienlly,  thet  one  of  the  most  origins), 
thoughtfut  and  indefatigable  of  the  European  rac«s  has  not  eiercised  its 
due  influence  upon  our  minds.  Tbey  hare  thought,  if  individuals  and  fami- 
lies, isolated  and  excluded  from  intercourse  with  others,  seldom  attain  a 
complete  and  harmonious  development,  but  ar«  apt,  rather,  to  present  some- 
thing hard,  djstwted  ur  tmfiniahed  in  their  culture,  it  were  well  worthy  of 
serious  inquiry  whether  the  same  will  not  hold  true  of  nations ;  and  since, 
OB  the  other  hand,  we  can  usually  date  our  growth  and  spiritual  progress  by 
the  periods  in  which  we  became  acquainted  with  certain  active,  original,  or 
congenial  minds,  recognising  those  to  have  been  most  important  and  deci- 
sive in  which  we  approached  nearest  to  the  greatest  number  of  these,  is  it 
not  reasonable  to  infer  that  similar  results  must  follow  en  interchange  of 
thought  and  literary  productions  between  the  great  families  of  mankind  ? 
For,  however  widely  nations  or  individnala  may  differ  in  manners,  language 
*ai  pecaliai  traits,  still 

"  Wo  have  ono  bnmao  heart. 

And  mortal  tbonghiB  confcse  a  cumtnon  home." 

If  we  are  to  have  a  literature  that  may  be  called  American,  and  that  shall 
do  honor  to  Americans,  it  must,  we  apprehend,  have  a  foundation  deeper 
and  broader,  and  far  more  difficult  to  be  laid,  than  many  who  speak  and 
write  on  this  subject  seem  to  have  conceived.  As  in  ihe  arts,  both  the  use- 
ful and  those  which  administer  to  the  nobler  wants  of  our  higher  nature, 
tbe  artiat  who  would  attain  the  utmost  excellence,  must  avail  himself  of  the 
labors  of  his  predecessors,  that  he  may  not  commence  with  the  first  painful 
steps  and  rude  beginnings,  but  from  the  point  where  they  had  been  com- 
pelled to  leave,  and  thence  carry  it  still  nearer  to  perfection ;  so  in  liters- 
lure  and  pbilosd^^y  we  must  master  and  make  our  own  what  has  already 
been  produced,  and  from  this  elevation  commence  our  onward  and  upward 
conrae.  We  should  surround  ourselves  wilh  every  means  of  culture,  per- 
mitting the  iofly  thoughts  of  no  (treat  mind,  the  experience  of  no  spirit  pr- 
cnliarly  tried  anJ  deeply  laden,  nor  the  clearer  exprcsaion  of  one  more  in 
harmony  with  itself  and  with  nature,  to  escape  oor  earnest  attention.  In 
the  night  of  this  lite  we  need  the  light  of  every  star  that  Heaven  permltato 
shine ;  in  literature,  as  in  commerce,  we  become  enriched  by  all  the  na- 
tions with  whom  we  have  active  intercourse. 

But  one  reason  which  should  urge  us  to  bestow  greater  attention  npon 
tbe  proauctioaa  of  our  Teutonic  kindred,  ind  it  qipliea  with  peouliB(>mee 
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to  those  who  «e  looking  for  a  distinctlf  Am 
not  be  UTidulf  influenced  by  the  writers  of  that 
■o  closely  contiecled  by  a  common  origin  and  language ; — whom,  if  we 
blindly  follow,  we  can  ne*er  hope  to  equal,  much  less  excel.  If  we  wonld 
compete  with  Eoglaod,  we  mast  avoid  that  inautar  excluaiteneas  and  pT«ja< 
dice  against  everything  foreign,  which  usually  characterizes  her  sons  wbwe- 
erei  they  are  found.  This  u  a  fault  which  a  nation  rich  id  illuMrioua 
names  and  master-pieces  in  almost  every  branch  of  literature,  may  indulge  wilk 
oomparatire  impunity,  but  which  must  be  extremely  injurious,  if  not  fatal,  to  a 
youthful  aspirant  And  why  should  not  this  country,  which  is  at  home  the  fre»- 
est,  and  in  her  intercourse  with  other  nations  the  most  geneicoa  and  anre- 
stricted, — receiving  into  her  bosom  the  eiile  and  unportioned  of  erery  land, 
be  also  the  matt  catholic  in  taste  and  spirit,  and  gather  treasures  of  wiadoa 
and  philosophy,  of  science  and  letters,  from  every  people  and  every  lan- 
guage. We  have  sometimes  thought  thot  the  peculiar  circumstances  (tf  oar 
origin  and  population,  formed  from  every  civilized  natirai,  yet  the  good  old 
Saxon  element  predominating,  our  freedom  from  a  uniform  and  eat^blished 
religion,  and  the  absence  of  any  strong  and  decided  nationality,  except  a 
general  capability  and  earnestness,  may  hare  predestined  this  nation,  for  a 
lime,  to  a  certain  eclecticism  of  character,  that  we  might  gather  and  adcct 
from  the  past  and  the  old  world  the  scattered  rays  of  ligirt  and  trnth,  and 
again  reflect  them  as  from  one  brilliant  and  burning  focus. 

The  merits  of  good  translation,  it  seems  to  as,  have  umally  been  qnite 
too  moderately  estimated.  It  is  almost  certain  that  no  book  or  author  can 
exert  a  wide  and  pervading  influence,  until  translated  Into  the  living  lan- 
guage of  the  people  bj  whom  he  is  to  be  read.  The  history  of  Shakqieare, 
of  the  Bible,  would  afibrd  noble  illustrations  of  this.  The  assertion  that  a 
work  of  art  eanttot  be  translated,  has  been  abundantly  di^ored  by  the  Oer^ 
mans,  by  many  of  the  English,  and,  may  we  not  add,  by  several  of  our  own 
accomplished  scholars?  And  though  we  may  not  attain  to  the  most  com- 
plete perfection  of  form — though  many  a  beauty  may  be  incapable  of  being 
transferred,  yet  the  spirit  is  even  above  the  form,  aud  much  of  this  will  as- 
suredly shine  out,  and  then 

"  In  Time's  long  picture -gallery, 

'Wtutever's  excelleot  indeed 
Will  ever  some  one  stop  to  see, 

Reteudi  its  faded  tints,  and  resd." 

In  accordance  with  the  above  views,  and  feeling  deeply  the  importance  of 
keeping  constantly  before  the  mind  the  most  perfect  models,  we  have  deter- 
mined to  present  a  series  of  faithfully  executed  and  carefully  revised  trans- 
lations of  the  best  and  rooet  attractive  works  of  the  master  minds  of  Ger- 
man literature,  forming,  when  complete,  a  very  choice  and  select  Librabt 
or  TRB  Gekhan  Classics. 

We  commence  with  Goethe's  Hbxman  and  Dobotmei,  add  Albxib  Doba, 
the  two  most  perfect  of  his  Idyls;  to  be  followed  by  Torouato  TAssoand 
IpHioaMA,  the  most  universally  admired  of  his  tragedies.  The  HasisAir 
and  DoROTRXA  has  been  recommended  to  great  favor  among  the  Germans 
by  its  cheerful  earnestness  and  hearty  sincerity  "  Ton  see  ii,"  Carlyle  says, 
"printed  in  gay  miniature  with  gilding  and  decoralions;  and  friend  testifies 
his  kindness  to  friend  by  a  present  of  this  Gbk  Epos."  Goethe,  in  his  last 
da^s,  q>eaks  of  it  as  almost  the  only  one  of  his  larger  poems  which  still  sat- 
isfies— which  he  could  never  read  without  a  strong  interest.  "  I  kive  it  best," 
he  tells  Ecktrmawt,  "  in  the  Latin  tranalatiom  ;  there  it  seems  to  me  no- 
bler, and  as  if  it  had  leturoed  to  iu  wiginal  form."     This,  we  take  it,  is 
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preitj  C{»icIaHiTe  evidence  that  s  work  of  art  can  be  trualated ;  though 
vbii  the  great  artiat  and  critic  would  have  said  to  the  fenion  we  here  bring 
before  our  readers,  we  cannot  decide;  but  we  can  assure  Ihem  that  it  is  an 
uDHBuallj  faithful  one.  Still  much  must  be  overlooked  end  forgiten  on-ac- 
couDt  of  the  difficulties  of  thoroughly  roasteringthe  original,  and  presenting 
it  io  bat  half  naturalised  English  hexameter.  We  must  not  in  all  cases  eZ' 
pect  the  musical  rhythm  and  sweet  cadences  of  the  "  beautiful  Evangeline," 
an;  more  than  we  would  require  the  author  of  that  delightful  poem  and 
happy  ipecimen  of  this  kiad  of  verse,  to  give  us  in  its  atead  auch  tranalft- 
lioos  as  perhaps  he  only  could  present.  We  should  read  a  work  of  art 
from  another  language  as  we  would  treat  a  foreign  guest  by  our  firesides. 
Dot  regarding  any  little  peculiarities  of  phrase  or  awkwardnessof  eiprenion, 
and  making  those  generous  allowancea  which  Chailes  Lamb  saya  we  always 
do  in  Btodying  the  remains  of  uitiqnity. 

THE  HERMAN  AND  DOROTHEA  OF  GOETHE. 

CALLIOPE. 


"NiTiRbdbre  did  I  MS  thsitre«t  and  the  market  loemp^! 

U  aeam*  ■>  if  iwept  by  ■  patfileDce.    I  doubt  wbelher  fifty 

People  are  lefl  here  at  home  ia  tbe  town  of  tbe  whole  popnlaticn. 

WInt  will  not  carioiity  t  eicb  man  moi  off  in  a  borry 

Joat  to  lee  ai  tbey  pan  poor  folka  that  are  Bjiag  their  ooonlry- 

Down  to  the  cawey  along  which  they  go  i»a  hapie  at  the  aniallaat, 

And-tlwre  ev'ry  one  poeli  in  the  beat  and  tbe  dut  of  the  midday. 

1  ahoold be Boiry  toitu'&vm  my  ptaea  tone  theaadpUgrimi ; 

Worthy  no&irtanate  men,  who  now,  with  the  gooda  they  have  reaooad. 

Leave,  poor  tooli !  homea  over  the  Bhipe  in  their  hfntifal  land  dlMer 

Coma  to  OUT  aide  aa  exilaa,  and  through  that  praaperDoa  ooroer 

Of  onr  Gwored  rale  and  along  iti  meanderiogs  wandsr. 

Wife,  ibou  bait  daae  rt|^t  well  in  kiodly  aending  our  wn  fbrdi 

Wdl  provided  with  old  woni  Unen  nod  meat  and  wi  A  drink,  to 

ffireto  tbedeattantefelk;  fbr  to  give  (a  tbe  duty  of  rieb  men. 

Bnt  look  bow  tbe  bd  diivei,  and  how  he  handlea  the  bonet  I 

Odt  new  cbaiu  of  a  tmth  look*  well.    TwiH  bold,  one  nwy  aee  now, 

Eadly  toar  within,  beddea  the  box  for  the  drWer. 

He  haa  it  all  to  himaelf.    How  nicely  it  tnraa  Tonnd  the  comer  f" 

Thoa  to  hie  wife  apake,  tnider  die  porch  that  atanda  on  tbe  Market 

When  be  aat  qt  hia  eaie,  the  boat  of  the  Golden  Lion. 

Thereto  BBiwored  atraight  the  Honaawife  Ibrif^  and  thoaghtfd : 
'■  Hoaband,  old  worn  liaanl  do  not  willingly  part  with. 
Many  a  tnm  it  aerrea  in  the  booae,  and  gold  cannot  boy  it 
When  tlie  day  cornea  that  1  need  it ;  bat  thia  ttn>e  williDgiy  gave  1 
Many  a  thing  that  ii  better,  both  abirta  and  wearing  a[^iaral ; 
Fm"  I  beard  of  children  and  old  men  all  going  naked. 
Bat,  wilt  thoB  IbrgiTa  T    Thy  Uolhoa  preaa  too  baa  been  phmdeivd. 
And  in  eapeeial  the  gown  wltb  a  pattern  of  Indian  flowen. 
Made  of  the  fiMateotton,  and  ■>&  with  a  lining  of  flannel, 
Oave  I  away ;  il  b  old  and  dun  and  qnite  ont  of  tbe  faibioD.'' 


Thna  abe  ^oke;  bat  tbe  ezoellent  RoM  jiut  smiled  m  he 
"Ba!  my  dreaamg-gowa!  old,  yet  good!  lam  Mnytoloaeit; 
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Ugbt  SaBt-Indian  itaff,  not  euj  •gain  to  be  goltm.' 

T«e ',  I  had  laid  it  aalde.    Fonooih  men  aon  bare  a  notian  ■ 

'Ti>  not  right  to  be  aeen  in  nadrew,    Voa  mnit  wear  a  coat  STet; 

Erer  have  boots  to  joar  legs )  qnite  bantibt  are  alif^r  and  nighteep." 

"  See!"  then  answered  the  Honaen'ire,  "  some  are  already  returning, 
Who  hare  l>een  aeeiog  the  waad'rera;  tbe  crowd  has  passed  bj  this  time. 
See,  how  all  thair  ihoea  are  so  dostj !  and  look  at  thEtr  faces 
All  id  a  glow !  and  each  one  wipe*  his  brow  with  hil  kerchief. 
Well,  I  woald  never,  to  see  soch  a  sight,  go  oat  in  ihe  hot  da; 
Banning  and  broiling!  and  trnlj,  forms,  I've  enongb  lathe  heariag.** 

And  the  Goodman  ol  the  house  to  this  wilh  emphafia  answer'd : 
"  Such  a  leasaii  of  wealher  with  such  cinpg  aeldom  bas  happeo'd. 
And  we  shall  get  in  the  com,  as  the  bay  has  aJreadj  been  got  in, 
D17 ;  the  sky  is  clear,  not  the  smallest  cloud  is  apparent. 
And  in  die  morn  tbe  wind  blows  light,  but  coo]  and  refreshing; 
Sign  of  settled  weather !  and  fall j  ripe  is  the  harvest : 
We  will  begin  to  reap  tbe  plentilhl  crop  on  the  morrow." 

While  he  ipoke,  the  strings  of  folk  grew  greater  and  greater. 
Women  and  men,  all  crossing  the  market  to  go  to  their  houses ; 
And  among  them  came,  on  the  other  aide,  with  bis  daughters, 
Qiuck  to  bis  new  house  driving  along,  ibeir  prosperoos  neighbour 
In  his  gaj  landau,  of  that  town's  tradesmen  tbe  forsmosL  _     > 

Iiivel;  the  streets  of  the  town  became,  for  well  it  was  peopled ; 
Uany  a  branch  of  trade  and  of  work  was  followed  with  spirit. 

Chatting  tbos,  tbe  kindly  oonple  sat  under  the  doorway. 
Making  quiet'remarks  on  all  the  people  that  past  by. 
But  the  Hoosewife  started  at  last,  and  said,  as  afae  lookt  out, 
"  See!  there  comas  the  Minister  here;  and  wilh  him  the  Suijeon 
'Onr  good  Deighbonr,  loo;  they  shall  tell  as  tbe  whole  of  the  story. 
What  they  hare  seen  in  their  jaimt;  'ds  better  to  hear  than  to  see  it." 

Friendly  the  two  came  ap  to  the  door  and  nlnted  the  couple. 
Bat  themselves  down  on  the  benches  of  wood  that  were  nnder  the  doorway. 
Shaking  Ibe  dailfiDiD  their  feet  and  tanning  thamselirea  with  their  kercliieb. 
And  when  graeling  was  over  on  this  and  on  that  side,  the  Sargeon 
First  began  with  his  tala  almogt  as  if  be  were  peevish. 
"  This  b  iha  way  of  the  world  I  and  one  is  just  as  another ; 
All  most  needs  go  and  store  when  evil  baps  to  a  neighbour : 
Forth  runs  eaoh,  when  a  fire  breaks  out  spreading  mia  on  all  sides ; 
Forth  runs  each,  when  a  wretch  is  led  oal  to  a  rigoroQs  death^oom ; 
And  now  forth  goes  each  to  look  on  this  lot  of  Ihe  exiles ; 
Hard  lot  truly  I  and  nobody  thinks  that  a  similar  fortane 
Soon  may  be  his;  or  at  least  may  befall  him  sooner  or  later. 
Fie  npon  levity  snob  as  Ihiais  I  yet  it  is  in  our  nature." 
/ 

And  thereto  the  good-kearted  sensible  Minister  answer'di— 
Ornament  he  of  the  citjiayouth,  bat  nearer  to  manhood; 
He  was  aoqnainled  with  life,  and  knew  Ibe  wants  of  bis  hearers. 
Knew  in  tbe  depth  of  bis  mind  the  pow'randaioi  of  the  Scriptare, 
Where  man's  heort.and  the  end  of  bis  being  alone  are  reveded : 
And  with  tbe  beat  of  the  books  of  this  wortd  loo  was  acquainted  ^— 
"  I  not  Hgbdy  quarrel  wilb  many  an  innocent  impulse 
WhichonrNatare,  akindly  mother,  bestows  npoQ  mortals;   <_  lOO^IC 
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For,  where  ECeuon  and  Tbonght  often  fail,  there  cornel  is  ■  help  from 
Theee  kind  leaning!,  that  guide  d>  whether  ws  will  or  we  will  not. 
If  ihii  cariona  iptrit  were  gooe,  with  its  biuy  iaqtiuy, 
Could  men  know  how  vaat  and  bow  &Ir  the  thing!  of  the  world  are, 
Each  in  it*  bearing  on  each  T    But  fint  he  nuu  after  what  New  ia, 
Neil  he  tatns  to  porBiie  with  toil  aoBtocfaing  the  Uiefiil, 
Laat  be  yeaiaa  for  the  Good,  and  that  rofinea  and  aialti  him. 
Friend  of  hi>  joathfol  yeua,  how  ofE  Ligbt-beaitedDeaacbean  bim, 
Veil*  bia  fcan,  and  srith  bealaig  band  the  traeei  of  aorrow 
Brmbea  away  Emm  bia  thMigbi.  when  the  evil  moment  ii  past  by, 
DoobtloMhiD  we  praise,  who  when  ripe  yean  are  arrived  at, 
Casta  away  thi*  lightnesa  of  mind  by  the  atrength  of  hii  reaaon  ;      ' 
Him  who  it  lealous  and  active  alike  in  weal  and  nuabrtone; 
He  beet  finds  a  way  to  the  good  and  a  core  to  the  eTil." 

Than  broke  in  the  impatient  Hoaiewife  and  nttered  her  qneation : 
"Tell  10  ns  what  yoD  hare  seen;  Iot  that  i«  the  thing  I  would  &in  know." 

"  Ti*  itot  eaay,"  thereat  the  Sorgeon  with  emphaaia  UMwer'd, 
"Oatof  one's  mind  to  cast  the  thoaght  of  the  wo  that  I've  witueiaed. 
And  who,  alack !  can  lelt  sucb  a  variona  story  of  torrow  I 
Far  at  a  distance,  or  ever  we  came  to  the  slope  of  the  meadow, 
Saw  we  the  dust :  on  the  distant  hills  the  eruwd  waiin  motion 
Fw  asthe  eye  conld  reach,  but  we  ootild  litlle  dbtingoisb. 
Bat  when  we  reacht  the  road  that  tarns  and  croues  the  Talley, 
There  was  a  throng  and  a  tnmolt  great  of  wand'renand  wagons 
There  we  saw  fnll  plain  the  UDfortauttsspas*  on  their  joamey. 
There  we  conld  learn  from  each  how  aad  a  compnlsory  fligbt  is. 
Yet  bow  dear  is  the  joy  of  ihe  thonght  th«t  life  has  been  reicu'd. 
Sad  in  troth  b  the  tight  of  the  manifold  goods  and  tba  chattel* 
Which  in  a  house  well  plenitht  are  hid  in  iia  nmnerooa  eomeit. 
Which  the  sage  good  man  has  stow'd  away  each  in  its  doe  place. 
Each  lo  be  read;  tnrtwe,  lor  what  Is  not  wanted  at  some  time  t 
Sad  to  see  all  thit,  on  wains  and  wagona  of  all  kinds 
Tnmfaled  together  tnd  piled  on  aheap  assnatchlin  a  hnny. 
'There  iaacomer-capbaardaod  on  it  atiaveand  a  blanket, 
There  ia  the  bed  in  the  baking  tnmgh,  and  the  sheet  on  the  mirror. 
And  you  might  see,  aa  we  saw  in  the  great  fire,  now  it  it  twenty 
Yearabaok,  common  icDte  it  lost  in  the  moment  of  danger. 
For  men  take  what  it  nought,  the  beit  they  leave  it  behind  ibem. 
So  too  here,  with  inconsiderate  baste  they  had  brooght  out 
Worthleaamatters,  a  oseleas  load  for  bortea  and  oxen. 
Ancient  boards  and  barrels,  the  old  hen-coop  and  the  bird-cage. 
There  too  women  end  children  dragged  on  neaty  and  panting 
Baskets  and  beary  loads  that  of  no  manner  of  use  were ; 
Bo  aDwillingaremento  qnit  the  last  of  their  haTings. 
That  on  the  dotty  road  the  throng'd  crowd  laboured  onward. 
Tangled  and  void  of  rule.    With  cattle  wearied,  one  maa 
Fain  wonld  ilowly  move,  and  another  was  eager  to  baite  on. 
Then  roee  icreams  of  babes  and  women  crowded  together, 
While  the  oien  low'd,  and  dogs  came  in  with  their  yelping, 
And  a  moaning  of  old  and  sick,  that  high  amid  bedding 
Sat,  mKJ  joldng  sway'd  on  the  top  of  the  ovarpackt  wagon. 
Then  forced  oat  of  themt,  to  the  sloping  ride  of  the  hi^  road 
Grided  the  creaking  wheel;  the*nge  cart  into  ihedilch  went  OoOqIc 

Orertamed ;  far  cast  by  the  sidewardt  tway  were  the  men  ibrowa  o 
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Inta  the  field  with  oatorf  dim.    By  lumpier  fomme 

Later  dropt  Una  obeiu  and  nearer  fell  to  the  wagon. 

He  wb»  tba  poor  folk  bUiog  uw,  deem'd  »oon  to  bohoU  then 

Buried  and  crqiht  benaath  the  chsala  and  the  pondsmu  niiii. 

So  tbe  car  lay  broken,  aod  holplsH  thoie  it  had  carried  i 

Foe  the  rest  held  Btill  their  nay,  and  hastily  paat  od, 

Tluakiog  bot  of  thamaeWaaand  fbrwarda  iwept  hj  the  correDt 

And  we  hied  oa  there,  and  fonnd  the  eiok  md  the  aged, 

Who  in  tbeirhomeaaodbedslbeir  bed  of  wearying  aortow 

Scarca  csould  bear.  Mi  the  groimd  nil  fanrt  and  haanly  wailing, 

Soorcht  by  the  btuidBg  ma  and  ohoked  by  die  alifltng  AoMrAaoA." 

Thereta,  toneht  in  biimaoly  bMR,  the  Uoataaidin  aniwar: 
".Theae  nay  Herman  *'"^,J"'^  aom  re&oah  them  Bud  cloth*  ttam. 
I  foob  ligbti  would  sbtm ;  the  aapect  of  miaery  ahoi^  tne. 
Wa,  at  the  first  aocmmt  of  a  caae  ao  aorrowfiil  aoften'd. 
Beat  in  ba^ta  wme  aci«pa  of  oar  anperflmty,  ancb  that 
Some  might  fizid  reliet  and  we  aoma  peace  in  our  boamn*. 
But  let  oa  now  no  looger  dwell  on  pioinrea  m  monrnlul ; 
For  io  Fear  with  ber  al^ject  ohiU  creepa  into  the  boaom 
And  dark  Caie,  which  to  me  fax  wone  than  Ihn  enl  itulf  ia. 
Now  walk  into  oar  own  baok  room ;  the  chamber  ia  cooler. 
There  Sno  ne'er  abina*  in,  and  tbw«  warm  air  nerer  enteia 
Through  the  tJd  thick  walla.    And  Mother,  get  na  a  glaia  hare 
Of  onr  old  thre»«Bd«igh^to  drive  ofi'iorrowfidftiMiaa. 
Here  we  drink  not  well,  the  fliea  ao  bnz  is  tbe  glaaaea." 
So  Ihejwent  jnaU,  and  «U  were  glad  of  ibe  ooclair. 

And  die  oarafol  Dame  brooght  forth  of  the  generooa  lienor, 
Id  the  rich  oat  flaak,  to  the  elaar  bright  circle  of  metal. 
With  the  gobleti  green,  the  genuine  glaa  of  the  Bhine-wine. 
And  tbni  aat  ihadirea,  along  the  lim  of  the  ronnd  brown 
Table,  vaniiifat  well,  that  Mood  opon  ponderooa  olawa  there- 
Boon  theMiniatw'i  glaM  and  tbe  Hoat'a,  atmok mntnal,  rang  clear; 
MoTed  the  Third  bia  not,  bnt  thonghifal  paeaed  for  a  tnoataat  i 
Him  the  Hoit  then  roMcd,  and  cried  with  a,  cheerier  apiiit : 

"NaighboDT,  (A*  with  yonr  glaaa!    Thns  fir  from  beaTiaranla 
We  bare  been  kept  by  Qod,  and  Ha  will  keep  oj  in  fntore. 
Who  can  fail  to  aee,  that  nnee  tii&t  terrible  bnnuDg 
Which  chaitia'd  ua  acre,  He  atill  baa  given  oi  good  thing*, 
.  Still  baa  guarded  na  well  in  lafe^,  e'en  ai  a  man  wonld 
Guard  of  hii  eye  the  apple,  bia  deareit  bodily  member. 
Tbink  yon  not  He  will  (till  go  on  to  help  and  proteot  na  ! 
How  great  Hii  might  ii,  manaeeain  the  tnomeat  of  danger. 
He  that  railed,  by  the  banda  of  the  townameo,  oat  of  the  a^iea 
All  onr  flonriahing  oity,  and  then  gaTO  bleaaing  aboodant, 
WOl  He  dub  it  to  eartb — undo  the  proapering  labonr  T" 

Oheerily  then  and  benign  apoke  ant  tbe  eieellent  Paitor: 
"  Faat  hold  atiU  year  bith,  and  fait  the  tmat  70a  hare  Dtter'd ; 
That  can  make  jon  ia  time  of  wealth  bear  a  calm  and  a  firm  inmd, 
lliat  ooDKiIea  and  gitea  brigbt  hope  in  the  wont  trifanUtioii." 
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Hell  ths  Ha«t  repK«d  in  •Ktalaof  fMnlyraDectioDi 
"  Ofteo  I  gitwE  with  wonder  tnd  awe  the  mve*  of  the  BliiDB-<tre«ai 
Whsn,  from  joumej  sbnnd,  I  tnm  me  back  to  iu  binder : 
Still  it  to  nw  nat  great,  and  m;  apirit  mta  a*  I  liewed  it ; 
Bat  1  never  had  thought  bow  aoon  iti  tHaoteow  marfin 
Should  our  Igulnark  bs  to  itop  the  oodtm  of  Ibe  Frenchman, 
And  it*  channel  a  mighly  fuH  to  repel  the  invader. 
Natnre  tho*  ia  oar  goard,  oar  gaard  i*  the  tpirit  of  Oenuaa, 
And  oar  guard  is  the  Lord,  and  who'd  lit  idlfrepiDiiigt 
Wearied  are  dow  the  foei,  and  all  thingi  point  to  a  peace  ttom. 
And  when  at  length  that  FeilivBl  cornea,  loag  eageily  boped  for. 
And  inonroharcfaihatday  the  bell  ■oonda  deep,  nod  ibe  orgaa 
Swella,  and  the  tronipat  blain*,  a*  the  full  Te  Deom  aritM ; — 
Eiad  air  Paalor,  would  that  iben  mj  Herman  before  yon. 
Hit  foil  pnipoae  formed,  with  faia  bride  might  itand  at  the  tlMri 
And  tboa  iffj  might  riw  from  ona  nma  happ^r  Mcuica 
To  all  landa,  to  me  a  fiunily  holiday  ever. 

But, — 'til  my  grief, — (he  jonth  at  home  lobnjj  and  active. 

When  he  veutnrea  abrooii  i>  itill  wen  timid  aud  aimlen. 

Litlle  of  joj  finda  he  to  go  where  eompanj  waili  faim ; 

Even  the  maideni'  groopa  aeeki  not,  but  ihana  and  avoida  thaiBr 

And  the  fsatiia  dance  to  foudly  lov'd  bj  the  jonlhfal." 

Thai  as  be  apake  ha  liiten'd.    Woi  heard  the  trampling  of  botae* 

Soooding  afar ;  waa  heard  the  din  of  the  wheel*  a*  the;  mtlW, 

And  the  oairiage  at  ipeed  came  thonderiug  under  ths  gateway. 
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Ard  when  cornel;  aad  tail  lb*  Ba«  cnae  into  the  ekamber. 
With  keen  loidtfiillfixton  Ua  brow  the  Hinitler  seaan'd  hiio. 
And  regarded  the  form  of  the  yooib  and  hi*  air  and  dameanoar 
With  Ibe  obaerrer'a  eye  that  read*  tba  meaiiog  of  lace* ; 
Bmil'd  tberBon,  and  ipake  to  him  then  with  cordial  Bcceoti: 
"  Tnily  yon  cxime  ai  an  aitered  mas ;  for  ne'er  have  I  aaen  yoD 
Bearing  before  lo  bright  a  glance,  *□  lively  an  wpect. 
Inly  coDtect  aud  rejoiced  yon  come ;  'li*  aaen,  an  the  needy 
Ton  have  bestowed  yoiH'  gift*  and  received  their  bleasing  in  ana 

Calmly  thereat  reiponded  the  Bon  wiib  aorion*  aocent* ; 
"  If  I  hove  well  dona.  Oiat  I  knovr  not ;  but  my  heart  wai 
Which  I  obey'd ;  and  1  did  wbat  I  ttoit  will  tell  la  it  bappen'd. 
Mother,  BO  long  each  nook  yon  explored,  wbat  wat  oldest  to  End  oat 
And  to  select,  that  not  till  late  «Bs  tbe  gathering  resdy, 
And  the  wine  and  the  beer  was  slowly  and  carefully  stoned. 
When  1  at  length  firom  tbe  gate  drove  forlb  and  ont  on  the  road  catne. 
There  streamed  lowiinnea  back,  and  the  throng  of  women  and  cbildreji 
Adverse  all ;  for  etil]  Rv  off  wa*  the  train  of  the  Outcast*. 
Quicker  drove  I  forth  and  sped  me  tcwardi  the  village 
Where  tbi*  night,  aa  I  heard,  the  Wand'ren  tarry  and  rs*tlha«i. 
And  when  now  on  my  way  the  iww-«ade  causey  I  tnvna'd,  ,-.  , 
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Tharo  m  wagon  I  uw  of  Mrong  bui  aolidlf  baildeJ, 

B7  two  oiaQ  dtsgg'd,tbeir  breed  the  striHigeat  and  largeet. 

And  cloae  b;  them  walk'd  with  acliye  paces  a  laaidaa 

Aod  with  B  long  iraod  guided  the  coom  of  the  powerfal  creatorat, 

Qnickaa'd  their  Btepc  or  held  them  back,  right  akil fully  dnving. 

Me  when  the  Maiden  law,  ibe  gently  mov'd  to  me  nearer 

Nigh  to  my  hone*  and  nid:  "  Notalwayiuch  was  our  fortane, 

Wretched  ai  here  tf>day  upon  tbii  Und  yon  behold  na. 

Nor  am  IcDBtomed  jret  iheboon  to  crave  fro m  the  atranger 

Oft  beatow'd  with  a  grudge  to  rid  hinuelf  of  the  wker ; 

Bat  hard  need  dow  drivei  me  to  apeak.    Here  stretch!  on  the  atraw  lie* 

Freih  from  ber  childbed  throes,  the  Wife  of  the  wealthy  posses»r 

Whom,  with  her  barthea  great,  I  scarce,  Iboi  plac'dontbe  waia,  sir'd. 

Lue  we  follow  the  throng  and  hardly  her  life  is  prCMrved. 

Now  lies  naked  and  bare  the  new-bom  cbild  in  her  boaom. 

And  small  mearn,  alack !  onr  kindred  h>*e  to  aseiit  ni, 

If  in  the  near^l  village,  for  tbere  this  even  we  tarry, 

Btilt  we  find  Ibem  abide;  butia  truth  I  fear  they  are  gone  forth. 

If  ya  have  ongbtoflinen  your  wan3  can  ipare,  if  a  dweller 

Here  in  the  neigbboorhood  ye,  be  kindly  and  give  it  the  needy." 

Thai  she  spoke,  and  pate  from  the  straw  the  suffering  womaa 
Rais'd  her  in  part,  and  toward  me  lookt ;  and  I  in  retam  nld : 
'  Snraly  oft  do  good  men  hear  from  angels  a  whisper, 
And  so  think  of  (he  needs  diit  press  on  their  sorrowing  brotlier* ; 
Even  thiu  in  the  forefeeling  of  griers  like  years,  has  my  malber 
Giv'n  me  a  stare,  that  therewithal  may  the  naked  be  clathad.' 
And  I  loosen'd  the  knot  of  the  cord,  and  gave  her  my  father's 
Nightgown  forth,  and  linen  I  gave  for  the  bed  and  the  wearer. 
And  rite  thank  I  me  with  joy,  and  cried :  '  The  praiperous  deems  not 
That  still  miracles  happen ;  for  only  in  misery  owns  man 
God's  kind  Hand  and  bis  Finger,  by  which  good  man  are  to  good  wotks 
Gaided.    What  He  i«  <u  through  you  does,  may  He  fbr  yo»  do.' 
And  the  sick  woman  I  saw  the  folds  with  joyfolness  tonchiag 
Of  the  tinea,  hot  most  of  Ibe  mghtgown's  lining  of  BanneL 
'  Haste  wa,'  to  her  the  maiden  said,  'to  the  neigbbanring  village. 
Where  oar  company  rest  e'en  now,  and  tarry  the  night  through  ; 
There  will  I  to  the  child's  clotbes  see,  sod  all  sfaall  be  cared  for.' 
file  sbe  ttien  bade  farewell,  and  spake  her  beartiast  thanka  ont> 
Urged  iheoien,  the  wain  wenlon  1  I  lingered  there atiU 
And  held  in  my  rein ;  for  io  my  heart  was  a  doubting, 
Shonld  I  with  hasty  steeds  to  the  Tillage,  there  the  provided 
Food  'mid  the  rest  of  the  folk  to  divide,  or  here  on  the  spot  alt 
Give  to  the  maiden's  hands  that  she  might  portion  it  wisely. 
And  I  resolved  me  siraigbt  in  my  heart  r  and  started,  and  gently 
After  her  drove,  and  o'ertook  her  soon,  and  mid  to  her  quickly: 
'  Good  yonng  maid,  not  tinen  alone  my  mother  has  sent  out 
Which  I  bither  have  bronght,  to  warm  the  naked  with  clothing  ; 
Food  she  also  gave  and  drink  of  various  liquon. 
And  here,  lodg'd  in  the  ear's  deep  coders,  lie  they  abnndenC. 
Dnl  now  rather  incline  I  Ibesegifu  too  into  thy  hands 
Alt  to  intrust,  and  so  is  best  sny  office  discharged  ; 
Thou  with  knowledge  wilt  portion  them  forth.  I  by  accident  ooty 
Thereto  answer'd  the  Maid  •■  '  With  all  true  Guthfulnesa  your  gifn         t 
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ShtU  I  b«*tow  J  the  relief  11101]  fall  to  the  lotoflbe  Deedj.' 

Thai  she  ipoke.    I  opeaad  quick  the  chariot'i  oaSen, 

Lifted  the  dried  ham  farth,  all  ponderoiu ;  liflsd  the  bread  forth, 

Bottle!  of  nine  aad  beer  ;  to  her  band  each  and  (be  whole  gsTO. 

Williogl;  more  had  I  giv'n,  bat  empty  at  leogtb  naro  the  itore-celb. 

All  ihe  laid  on  bar  wain,  at  the  feet  of  the  uck  woman, — and  than 

Tnni'd  I,  and  back  with  apeed  dniTe  into  tbe  town  with  mj  hones." 

Wben  DOW  Herman  had  ended  bii  tale,  the  geimlons  Neighbour 
Took  ap  the  word  and  cried:  "  O  happjnho  in  the  daya  of 
Tbil  conmolion  and  atrife,  in  hia  own  imall  cottage  abuB  Uvea, 
With  nor  wife  nor  child  that  aoxiooa  and  doae  (o  hia  aide  oUng ! 
Happ;  I  feel  me  now ;  for  worida  I  would  not  at  tbia  day 
Bear  a  bttier'a  name,  and  tremble  for  wife  aod  for  cbildien. 
Oft  hare  I  Iboogbt  me  of  Bight  ere  now,  and  oft  of  m  j  bavingi 
All  thatia  beat  I  have  gathered  together  ;  mj  gold  and  raj  Ireuura, 
Trinkata  left  by  my  mother,  for  unaold  atilt  I  have  kept  tbem. 
Doublteaa  much  bad  bebind  been  tali,  not  eaaily  carried. 
Bven  the  berba  aod  Iho  rooU  with  to  much  paina  I  have  gatber'd 
Had  I  nDwilllogly  lot,  tbough  slender  tbe  worth  of  ibe  ware  be. 
Bat  yet,  leaviogmy  'prentice  behind,  consoled  I  could  quit  them, 
in  the  hard  coin  save  and  my  own  proper  peraoo,  then  ba*e  I 
All  aaved,  and  that  man  who  alone  is  eaaieat  flees  forth." 

"  Neighbour,"  to  him  the  youlbfut  Herman  with  empfaaua  answer'd, 
"  No  wise  do  I  after  your  aort  tbiuk,  and  your  wisdom  I  praise  not 
la  ha  a  man  righthearied,  he  who  in  good  and  in  evil 
Tbioka  of  himself  alone,  and  wbo  in  his  joy  and  his  Borrow 
Seeka  no  sharer,  and  feels  no  need  of  such  io  bis  bosom  1 
I  mora  wilHngly  now  than  erst  could  resolre  me  to  wedlock, 
For  full  many  a  worthy  maid  now  needs  a  protector. 
And  man  needs  a  consoling  wife  wben  adversity  meets  him." 


But  the  good  Dame  thereat  broke  quickly  inti: 
"  Truly  Son  iboa  art  right,  w«  elders  gave  the  example. 
For  we  two  made  onrchoieanot  in  daya  of  rejoicing, 
Bather  it  was  that  tbe  hoar  of  mjany  knit  ds  together. 
Twai  on  a  Monday  mom— well  know  I ;  the  pr«Tioo>  day  wea 
Tbat  of  the  terrible  fire  when  to  moch  of  the  city  waa  burnt  down  ; — 
Twenty  years  it  ia  bow  ;  joit  as  b>.day,  'twas  a  Sunday  ; 
Hot  and  dry  was  tbe  aeBson,  and  most  of  the  water  waa  dried  np. 
All  tbe  tuwnstolk  a  waking  were  gone  in  their  holiday  clothing, 
Scaltet'd  about  in  tbe  lillages  near  and  the  mills  and  the  gardens. 
Then  at  the  end  of  the  town  the  fire  broke  out ;  and  tbe  bomiug 
Quick  ran  all  iba  street  long  sod  caoaod  a  draft  witfa  its  blazing. 
Then  were  the  bania  bU  burnt  that  held  tbe  gamered  barrest. 
Bamt  were  the  streets  aa  far  as  tbe  Market ;  tbe  house  of  my  bther 
Her*  close  by  wMMinsiined,Bnd  this  along  with  it  perisht. 
Not  far  off  fled  we.    I  sat  tbe  daaolate  night  throngh 
There  on  the  Green  outside,  and  watcht  the  cheats  and  the  bedding. 
Sleep  fell  on  ma  at  last ;  and  when  the  cool  of  tbe  morning, 
Wbich  before  soBiae  ia  felt,  bad  woke  me  from  stomber. 
There  was  ibe  smdM  aud  the  glow,  and  the  black  bare  walla  and  tbe  cbim 
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Then  waa  my  bgait  right  nd ;  bat  loaQ  Ilia  glorisu  M»  row 

Brighter  thu  erer  bufora,  and  that  «hed  hope  in  mj  bofom. 

<tiiich  then  I  roaa  on  ray  feet.    I  tfaoaght  I  would  look  at  the  groand^Inli 

Where  the  dwelliagi  had  ttood,  and  tee  if  the  poultry  waa  rewiwd 

Which  1  hid  teiid«d  and  larad  ;  for  my  thoDghti  were  tha  Ihoo^ili  of  a 

child  atia 
And  u  OTcr  the  mia*  I  cknnb  of  the  hoiue  and  Ibe  bdnnaUid, 
Smoking  dill,  and  law  (be  periiht  and  waits  habitatian, 
Thon  cuneat  ap  on  the  opporita  aide  the  miD  exploring, 
For  thy  bona  in  hii  itabla  was  buried ;  die  •monldaring  tiinben 
Lay  on  the  ipot  in  the  robbisb,  bnt  nought  coald  be  Men  of  the  betttlban. 
So  there  face  to  face  itood  we,  botfa  moomfnl  and  (hoDgfatfnl ', 
For  the  wall  wi«  destroyed  which  our  two  homes  had  divided. 
Then  didst  thon  take  hold  of  my  hand  and  say  to  me  kindly : 
"  What  dost  thou  in  this  place,  Eliza  t  thy  ieet  will  be  seorcbeJ, 
For  the  rabbiih  is  hot;  my  boots,  ibongh  itonter,  are  singed." 
And  tboo  tookeat  me  np,  and  cairiedat  me  out  ifarongh  the  coartyaid 
Of  Ihy  hoaaa.    The  doer  was  standing  yet,  and  the  door-way, 
Juttasit  stands  e'en  now:  of  the  whole  that  alone  had  escaped. 
And  thon  aelit  me  down  and  gav'st  me  a  kin  thoagh  I  wonld  not ; 
And  then  didst  thou  say  with  kind  and  significant  aocenis : 
"See  my  house  is  down.    Slay  here  and  helpms-to  bnildit; 
I  in  return  will  help  Ay  bthar  when  he  is  a  builder. " 
Yet  aDdaratood  I  not,  till  thoalomy  (klher  thy  mother 
Sentest,  bM  then  was  the  vow  pronnnuced  of  the  happy  betnrtbaL 
Still  to  this  day  in  my  thoaghts  the  bBlf-boint  beams  I  remember 
Joyful,  and  love  to  aee  tha  glorious  sun  at  his  riung. 
For  that  day  ga*a  a  hasbsnd  to  me;  and  the  very  same  time  that 
Gave  ma  the  son  of  my  youih  was  the  time  of  the  utter  desinctiai. 
Therefore  I  pruse  thse,  Herman,  that  thou  with  cuuGdent  beirt  still 
Tfabk'st  of  a  partner,  e'en  in  the  time  of  this  dire  tribolatioa. 
And  canst  Tentnre  to  woo  ihongh  war  and  ruin  be  rouid  thee." 

Lively  and  qtiick  to  the  namtiTe  Dame  responded  the  Father : 
"  Well  hast  thoa  tbonght  and  spoke,  and  also  true  is  the  story. 
Wife,  which  thon  hast  told,  for  jnst  so  came  il  to  pas*  all. 
But  what  ia  better  ia  bsller.    It  doas  not  happen  to  each  man 
That  he  has  life  to  begin  and  lo  make  his  way  from  the  ontaet. 
All  are  not  doomed  to  tronble  and  tail,  as  we  w««  in  one  time. 
O  how.  happy  ia  he  who  straight  &om  father  and  mother 
Holds  a  well-pleDisht  hooae,  which  he  loo  graces  with  inerMM ! 
Hard  is  ihn  ootsBt  in  all  ihin^  but  ia  hoase-kaepiDg  the  hariast. 
Many  a  thing  the  booseholder  wnnu,  and  each  dung  is  dearer 
Day  by  day.    Ha  has  need  to  provide  him  with  money  boferahaad. 
And  sn,  my  Herman,  look  I  lo  thae,  wilh  hope  thai  thon  aoan  wBl 
Bring  to  me  home  a  bride  well-grao'd  with  a  liberal  portioB, 
For  B  sensible  youth  deaarves  a  well-dower'd  m«id«D. 
And  right  pleasant  it  is,  when  along  wilh  the  wifia  of  thy  widaaa, 
Comas,  in  chest  and  in  bsaket,  the  naefnl  store  of  Iha  dowar. 
Not  in  vain  does  the  mother  prepare  ihrougb  many  a  long  y«ar 
Linea  in  store  for  her  child  of  fine  and  daraUe  texbUB. 
Not  in  vun  are  the  sponsor's  gi(U,  the  vessel  of  silver. 
Nor  the  gold  piece,  rsra  sight,  by  her  aire  reserved  in  a  atft  aa^ 
For  the  tiine  comes  at  the  Isat  when  all  thesi 
Gladden  tfa»  heart  of  the  youth  who  has  Gxl  hia  choice  oi 
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Hi,  right  mil  ia  I  know  haw  glad  iho  foaBg  wife  ia  b«T  homo  fwU 

Who  MM  good*  of  faw  own  in  hall  and  kilchen  and  chamber; 

Who  faaa  Oio  gataiUire  raniiibed  hemtlf  of  bed  asil  of  uhle. 

Ne'er  may  I  «ee  a  bride  in  my  hoaw  not  dolj  proTided  : 

She  who  ii  poor  cooie*  aoon  to  be  ligliily  eoen  of  her  husband, 

And  ihe  U  hetd  as  a  Maid  who  oama  like  •  hUM  with  bar  bundlo. 

Han  ia  ODJait,  and  ao  ha  remuu,  bat  aoon  ia  bit  love  gone. 

Tea,niT  Hermin,  Ihoo'datbring  ahe^rtTelt  joy  to  ny  old  age 

Wootdst  *oo  toon  to  my  hoose  a  wealthy  dangliter-m-law  brii^ 

Out  of  the  neighborhoiid  here,  e'eo  from  yanhoraewilhthn  green  w«ll 

Wealthy  in  tralh  i*  the  man ;  and  grows  with  hii  (rade  and  bii  fabric* 

Dailyricher;  for  whenmaket  nut  hiaproGt  tha  mnrcbanLt 

Thrra  giria  has  be  alooe;  they  share  the  whole  of  his  furlane. 

Trae;  bespoke  i*  (he  eldest,  Iknaw;  bat  stlu'i*  the  second, 

Sbll  is  the  third.  Kid  parhapa  not  long,  to  be  had  br  Ibe  asking. 

Were  but  I  in  thy  place,  till  now  1  nerei  had  lingered, 

Of  these  gilts  I  had  ourried  off  one  as  I  Gwried  thy  iDDiher." 

Modestly  then  ihe  Son  to  the  Father's  nrjency  anawer'd : 
'  Truly  my  wiah  was  still,  as  yours,  that  one  of  ihe  daiightera 
Of  onr  neighboar  I  mighl  make  mine.    We  were  bronght  up  togotliBr, 
Fby'd  in  ourearlieat  days  around  the  Fount  in  ibe  Market. 
Then  had  I  ofl  protected  from  rader  boy«  in  their  hnraepUy. 
Bat  Hiat  ia  now  long  past.     At  length  theao  damaels  are  grown  np  i 
Stay  contented  al  home,  and  come  do  mare  to  the  play-^mund. 
Well  brought  up  thny  ore.     At  times  I  have  paid  them  a  viail 
Jnat  for  old  aoinsintance' sake,  and  I  knew  that  yon  wisht  it ; 
Bat  I  Doirer  could  End,  while  in  their  company,  pleasDre. 
Still  they  had  fault  to  find  with  me,  and  I  bad  to  bear  it. 
All  MO  long  was  my  coat ;  and  the  cloth  was  coarse,  and  Ibe  mImt 
All  too  common  I  my  bur  not  ciipt  and  properly  carled. 
Ao  at  the. last  I  must  needi  trick  out  myielf,  and  appear  Ifte 
Tboeesmart 'prentice  yootbsdiftt  are  aye  seen  there  onaSnaday, 
With  their  ailkeo  skku  for  inmineT  banging  aboni  them. 
Bat  when  this  was  done,  I  nw  full  soon  that  they  mockt  me: 
Thai  was  ill  to  heart  my  pride  was  woimded  i  and  mora  atilt, 
I  wa  deeply  hart  tbey  took  no  note  of  the  kindoeaa 
Which  I  bore  them  all,  and  e^eoially  Minna  the  yooogeat 
Far,  the  latt  time  'twas,  al  EaMei  ihera  I  went  over 
Waarioglhat  new  coat  which  now  hangs  up  in  the  otothea-pfwa. 
And  my  hair  wa*  comb'd  and  corl'd,  like  the  rest  of  the  yoalht  thai*, 
I  went  in,  they  gigglad ;  bat  I  took  that  to  myself  no'. 
At  the  piano  wa*  Minna ;  the  bther  waa  there  in  the  chamber, 
Idataa'd  hi*  daughten  siog,  was  in  good  mood  and  ddighled. 
No  great  aeose  made  I  of  what  I  canghl  in  the  liuging, 
Bnt  I  heard  ibon  mooh  of  Pamina,  ranch  of  Tamino, 
And  I  wiabl  to  be  not  qnite  duinhl    Aa  eoon  aa  they  ended 
I  Bskt  after  tbe  words  of  the  song,  and  who  the  two  namea  wera. 
All  were  ailent  and  smiled ;  ontapoka  (ha  father:    "  My  good  friaodt 
Yooneverheanlof  apairaince  AdamandB*e;  isitiralaoT 
Then  they  held  no  longer,  bnt  oalrigbl  laughed  the  damiajii, 
Outriglii  Iniigheil  the  youths,  and  ibe  old  man  held  in  his  (at  aide*. 
I  was  flurried  and  dmpl  my  hat  i  the  oonlinoal  giggling 
Broke  out  again  and  again,  as  they  weat  on  Mogiug  and  pbymg. 
So  1  basted  furtb  lu  mj  bane,  aabamed  and  vexed ; 
«wt.  zuiL — NO.  c-xxtii.  6  , 1 ,  GoOqIc 
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Hang  ap  my  eoit  id  the  pren  and  pallad  tuj  hair  down  with  mf  fiogei* 
To  its  own  «tire :  and  I  twore  not  igaiD  to  go  OTcr  tbeir  tbmbold. 
And  In  tnjtb  I  did  well,  for  ruin  gir!i  are  they  and  beartieai, 
Aod,  u  I  hear,  I  go  there  itil!  by  the  name  of  Tamino," 

TberetoBniwered  tbeMotberi  "  TbouihouUI'st  not,  Hernun.Ki  long  bear 
Anger  againit  Iboaa  cbildren,  for  4liJl  ibey  are  nolhiiig  but  children. 
Hiana  in  trulli  was  a  gocid  girl  atill,  and  for  Ibee  had  a  liking ; 
Til  not  long  that  o[  thee  >he  enquired.    Her  miglUcat  tbuo  well  chooae." 

Thereto  tbonghlfully  aDiirer'd  the  Soa  ;  "  I  know  not;  m  deeply 
Bank  Ihat  trouble  wilhin  my  breaat,  that  truly  I  would  not 
See  them  again  their  muuc  playing  or  list  to  their  linging." 

But  the  Father  then  t)roke  out  in  angrier  iccaats ; 
"Smallulbe  comfort  I  find  in  thee.    Andlhi*!  have  atill  nid 
When  thon  took'M  no  pleaaare  «icept  in  horseaand  farm-work. 
What  mightsuit  theierviag-nanof  a  weti-da>ng£uwer 
Thai  dont  thou.    Meanwbile  thy  father  find*  not  a  aon  that 
Bring*  him  to  bonoar  ood  wins  respect  from  the  reet  of  hi*  townamcD. 
And  t'wBS  Ki  from  the  first ;  ihy  malher  fed  me  with  vaiu  bupe. 
When  la  tbe  ichool  iby  reading  aod  writing  and  leBrutiig  wai  alwaya 
Backward  mora  ttiau  the  rett,  and  tfaoa  nl'it  ever  the  lowest. 
Thns  forwolb  it  is,  when  there  beat*  iii  the  breaat  of  ■  young  mas 
No  deaire  of  diilinction,  and  no  ambition  uf  honour. 
Had  my  flitber  but  cared  for  me,  aa  J  have  for  ifaee  done. 
Sent  me  10  acbool  to  learn  and  fband  me  competent  tutor*, 
I  had  been  •omelhbg  moie  ihaobaitof  the  Gulden  Lion." 

Then  the  Son  stood  up  anrl  silent  toward  the  dool^way 
Slowly  and  ililly  moved  :  but  then  the  Father  enraged 
Cried  »  he  went :    "  Go  hence ;  thy  niUen  spirit  I  well  know ; 
Oo  and  manage  the  honse  right  well  that  1  bave  not  to  sooU  thee ; 
Bat  lliink  not  to  thyself  thou  wilt  ever  to  me,  in  Iha  fainse,  some 
Coarse  ill  nurtured  mstic  wench  as  a  daughter-in-law  bring. 
Long  time  I  have  lifed,  and  know  bow  men  should  be  dealt  with; 
How  to  receive  both  lords  and  ladies,  that  tbey  may  depart  benc« 
From  my  boose  content,  and  how  to  flatter  ibe  ttranger. 
But  I  would  have  a  danghter-in-law  who  with  gracious  ways  may 
Heat  my  carea,  and  sweetejl  tbe  ttul  I  take  for  my  chfldrsn. 
Nor  ahall  she  fail  to  play  the  spinet ;  and  so  shall  assemble 
At  my  boose  tbe  town's  bast  company  pleasant  and  pleased, 
Aa  in  the  houae  of  ray  nelghboar  on  Sundays."    Than  did  the  Sen  prsa 
Llgbtl;  (tw  talch  with  his  hand  and  ■>  past  out  of  the  chamber. 
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Tsc  MaM  of  bottneM  daring  lbs  month  hai  gndaall;  becoms  more  eocoanging. 
ISooej  i*  leMacarco.mnd  lower  on  ■Imod  all  desiriptioni  of  paper,  Blthongh  ths  be«t  wlkat 
Bperoent.  per  BDDum  on  demand;  it  iaofTsriagfreely  inaome  caaeiai  luw  «■  4  per  cmt 
CD  United  Statea  atocka ;  from  Ibat  rats  to  6  per  cent.  It  appMn  to  be  the  caae  that 
nefthanta,  inilead  of  oiing  their  mooej  freelj,  a»  omal,  in  the  regular  proaecalkiD  of  their 
bodoMa,  have  been  alarmed  at  the  aapeol  of  Eoropean  afaira,  and  heaitated  to  tmat  th» 
boniR'  or  ability  of  foreign  cnrreapoadeDti  to  loeel  engagementa.  Hence  they  accamnlate 
ooDiiilervbIa  aami  to  meet  any  aaddea  retnm  of  paper.  Theae  tbsy  employ  in  the  beat  poa- 
uble  manner  at  period*  witfaia  aixty  day*,  lo  that  in  caae  of  any  nnexpectrd  newa  they  may 
put  ihcir  handa  apon  ihe  money  at  ooce.  Thia  ii  in  effect  to  dimioiah  tbe  active  capital 
am|doyed  io  aommerce  onfr-half,  every  man  duplicaling  in  caab  bis  foreign  engagemeDta. 
It  k  on  thie  account  that  marketa  preaent  ao  anomaloua  an  appearance.  The  courae  of 
aiebaage  ia  altogether  analic,  and  baffleacalcalalion,  depending  aa  it  does  npon  caniea 
tltogBthar  beaide  the  nanal  opeiatiooa  of  commerce,  aa  thoa :  The  Boaton  importera  an 
Maaliy  large  cnatomen  for  atariiog  in  New- York.  Within  a  few  vrseki  the  demand  lie* 
cante  loodeiate,  and  pricea  (ell  from  11  to  10  a  9^.  At  that  jancture  tbe  BoBton  City 
Traamrer  came  into  the  Boaton  market  with  aatbority  to  draw  upon  London  for  fljSOO^ 
000.  That  lopplied  the  Boatonians,  aod  cut  off  Ibatr  demand  open  tbia  city.  Al  that 
momsnt  Corcoran  &  Kiggi  aent  a  large  amount  ofbilla  drawn  ngaiiul  atock  to  aell  in  thia 
naiket,  which,  baring  been  previonaly  weak,  it  waa  natnralEy  aappoied  wonld  break  to 
a  low  point.  It  turned  otit,  however,  tfaM  the  price  advanctd  I  per  cent.  Account!  Irom 
BoiDpe  had  prodoced  a  aodden  and  extraordinary  demand  npon  aonnd  merchaota  here  to 
dnplicate  previon*  bill*.  The  anpplieadrawn  agaiint  ftock,  inatead  of  earning  the  market 
to  fall,  opportonety  prevented  an  inconvenient  etfloK  of  ipecie.  Tbe  queation  lemaina, 
how  long  ia  uar  market  to  be  eipoaed  to  tooh  snrpiiaea  t    The  ratea  of  biUa  in  New-York 
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Bapt.  1.  B«pt.  IT.  Jue  1.  Jnlj'  1.  Atgui  U. 

Loodon,  •toHiDg 7    a    8  8^  a    8)  10)  a  11  9^  a  10  8j  a    Bi 

Faria,frBnca. a.S8   aa.S7j  5.371  aS.SS  S-Sa^  a  —  S.JSaS.SO  — aS.17 

AnMiirdvn,  florin* tB    8  39}  39^  a  40  41    a  41^  41)1  a  40|  401  a  40| 

Antwerp,          "    39    a  3!«f  391  a  39)  —a  —  40|  a  lOJ  40    a  40l 

Hanhw,  marit* 33    a  351  351  a  35f  —    a—  35)  ■  36  351  a  35) 

Bniiien,riidtdlai«. 7B    a  ?»}  78}  a  7S)  811  a  ~  80    a  —  7B|  a  791 

Uoiican  &>U«t* par  a      j         jalpr.m.    I    a    11  1    a    Ij  I  a    l] 

Krefraaca. 83    a  931  SSJ  a  94  »    a  sai  94 j  ■  95  84    a  Ml 

Witfa  tbia  decline  in  billa  the  export  of  i  peoie  faaa  nearly  ceaaed,  although  the  aggregata 
of  imporla  ii  Tery  near4y  90  per  cent,  of  that  of  laatyear.  The  amount  exported  fbrthrae 
weeki  ending  with  ADgoat  18,  reached  only  (170,180,  while  in  the  aame  period  nearly 
IMKMWO  arrived  from  different  i^oartert,  idomIj  New-Orieana.  Tbe  export!  of  ths  cotm- 
try  are  by  no  MMana  ao  much  dimtniahed  io  comperiuD  with  yeara  prior  to  1847,  which 
wia  oiM  of  onnanal  magnitude,  aa  many  have  been  led  to  aoppoae.  The  Steal  year  1  >4S, 
•uding  with  Jnne,  will  preaent  larger  export*  of  farm  pr6dace  than  any  year  prior  to 
1847,  aod  with  the  preaent  project  of  riamg  mai^ela  abroad,  there  iaarerypnMpeet  of 
4ba  importa  baing  «an  than  met.    Tbeae  bare  bean  aa  foUom; 


I,  Cookie 


Fbtauial  tmd  CMurdal  Rtviev. 


IHFOKTS  INTO  THB   PORT   OF    NBW-TORK. 


[Septemto, 


JuMrr. 

Duty  good... 

.15^1.641 

•4,847,864 

•5,498.632 

$9,104,108 

..       ST.OU 

124,575 

60,874 

48.032 

Duty  goodi. 

..4,330,Wl 

4,177,962 

5,869.387 

9,566,859 

..      60;SiS 

96,779 

1,235, 12-i 

49,523 

HiTch. 

Duty  eooda. 

..9,034.3U9 

(1.657,793 

6,060.786 

5.971,601 

..1,139.«8B 

1,053,476 

786,937 

2,199,749 

Specie 

..       Bl.967 

73355 

1,329,458 

29,781 

April. 

Doty  govda. 

..4,633,159 

4.185,383 

8,37U,439 

6,6:)*  J 18 

Specie 

..       6G.405 

106,544 

3,397,064 

65,917 

Uf. 

Duty  goods. 

..3,643.594 

4,160,360 

5,B68.26! 

5,097.271 

..1,B9I,S78 

1^00,751 

768.755 

1,383754 

Sp«da 

..       60,056 

27,286 

1.326,697 

)33JI33 

Jtuia. 

Duty  good». 

..3,812,473 

4,605,527 

5,639,019 

4,718,404 

-.1,353,506 

1,239,006 

401,3.'ia 

S?5,038 

8periB 

..       7».50r 

29.132 

M2.BI3 

69.533 

July. 

.Duty  goodi. 

..6,0la,53S 

5,410,595 

7,9S0,6Oa 

7,048  JB2 

..    633.930 

729335 

861,678 

6SD.tl.>5 

8P«» 

. .      73,437 

54^79 

294,319 

64,631 

140,670.186  $43,904,560  $59,077,695  $54,339,717 
The  ImportX  of  Ibe  port  at  New-Vork  an  tuaally  two-thirdi  ot  tba  irbale  Uaion;  (nit 
'  the  proportloa  this  year  is  ritliar  larger  than  last,  becauaa  tbe  cheap  teiCile  fabj;|a^ 
having  toaC  Ibeir  oiual  markere  in  England  and  on  the  canliaeiil,  bave  found  aaleii  bere  oa 
cOiuigaroent,  tbrough  commiuioa  hooae*.  The  BTnount  of  iluliuble  imports  receired  at 
Iha  port  of  New-Yark  for  the  three  months  ending  tbe  6th  July,  wai  $16,386,580.  Of 
'  Awe,  dry  goodi  reaohed  nearsiK  and  a  hair  millioiu,  as  indicaled  in  ibe  folloning  UAla, 
■hoiriiig  the  vreekly  imports  uoder  geaeral  libads: 

IMPORTATION   OF  DRY  G0OD8 POST   OF  NEW-TORK.     . 

CMtfllL  liUk.  FIlL 


Uay    5 $61,890 

•'    13 40,161 

"     lU 80,436 

"    S4 25,660 

JdM    3 St,457 


36,266 

ios,ee< 

67,736 


45,338 
30,745 
40,740 
16,365 


447 /St 
8-20,377 
450.609 
213,451 


<■     Ifi 47J54 

'      •'     34 138,089  48,896 

■      ■■     30 99557  124,155 

J«ly  7 63^719  W.001 

"    14 181,763  347,337 

■'    SI 218,796-  971.243 

••  38 166.485  956,138 


139,938 
210,891 
300,089 
634.IQS 


79.7« 
>2,1S0 
89,040 


30,10) 
18.038 
.  S4,IS7 
13.401 
38,007 
33,035 
41,904 


'    Total $1,299,830  l,S4B,.il3B  1.914.687 

Aug.    3 $195,117  381,749  i837,«71 

•■     10 227,676  186,U69  640.011 

"     17 :    190,576  338.068  403,972 

"    34 319,263  179,716  437,836 


457,563 
336.501 

TH.'Mt 

1,317,(83 

S*9,I69  .&44v614  G.3MJB04 
«7,9»6  -  43,833.  VM3U 
37,585         50,603       1,141,064 

87,«60    .  ne,59i    ,i,A'>»,sflr 

56,866        46.65S     1,033,^^ 

A  of  lilk  btw  p  Twy  oenaideraUq  prpponinn  to  the  wbnki  WW*- 

.  beings  leut  ooe-tiyrd.    These  gowts  ar«  tnuatly  of  ^reoeh  origui,  aod  havo  bfsqt.voc 

.   eblMdvery  cheaply  during  th»  htedubirlfanoasiaFraiKe.    la  Lynns,  good*  WoibOTa 

.  'MciiBcedfjrvery  low  prices  for  cash,  bird  D»D«y,  andthvatooka  ibua  punbasad  Jjgkjow 

,  doalera  «iU  pmbablj  advance  in  value  by  fuwoo  of  the  noii.pniJiiciiiiu  resnUi«t.&on 

,    Gontiuaed  political  inslabiliiy.    The  fall  scai^p  fur4aIeor||aodsof>eB«iatactb*itiv«nkye> 

many  bnyara  from  tbe  luulL  and  weal  are,  in  Iiiwn.    .Tits  Urga  audi  m  aalM  wbigltiiMwUr 

indicate  the  character  or  the  trade  about  opeuiug.  have  been  well  uLteiideJ,  aiid  althmgh 

priseawere  lower  thac  the  demands  of  private  doalari,  there  was,  uuder  spirited  biddiog, 

•a  inproireiiietit  iroBi  first  hIbs. 
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TbB  eal[ectioi»  on  rormer  parchuei  are  leiseaiily  made,  and  ihers  are  now  aymptomi 
tbtttbe  fall  in  prices  or  produce,  and  the  tmravonble  itale  or  the  export  tnde,  ii  beght'  ' 
nrng  to  be  felt  by  ihou  dealen  wboie  crodita  Were  mora  liberal  ihan  prudent.  In  the  - 
prMent  upect  ef  affairs  iibmad,  ttlera  are  fetr  taotora  bere  or  at  the  noalh  disposed  M ' 
adranceoTi  prod qcp,  and  ifthe^  do,  their  acceptances  do  not  read  ilf  command  cwb.  HmM  ' 
•  large  reaonrce  from  which  to  diaoliarge  city  debts  ia  cat  ofi*  from  the  oonntry. 

ne  low  prfcea  at  which  goods  hare  bean  aold,  have  involved  both  foreign  and  dooMatie 
prodnoera  in  eerinna  loasei.  Those  that  were  snatained  bj  the  former  do  not  materUly 
aflactDurconvriaiioninporteTa,  who  for  the  tnoat  jiart  arena  yelasjinfinaaeei.  Tboan' 
domeetie  manufaclurer*  who  have  sold  at  low  pricei  fur  long  notca,  on  which  ibejr  are  stw 
obliged  Ionise  the  money  at  L  a  1}  per  sent  per  month,  are  aaffering,  and  one  coa*idam-> 
Ukhouie  in  Boston  wevidown  under  this  adTerssants  of  4tings  daring  the  week.  Th«  ' 
red  difBcally  is  the  panlyntiDa  of  the  export  Iraile  of  tbe  eon  ntry,  through  the  onMwaM' 
ilite  of  affafra  io'Earope.  The  operation  ia  to  nuke  aaavaiiable  the  aoIlTO  capital  of  I 
dealen.  Large  operators  are  ■niionf  for  large  cash  bsilances  in  proportion  to  their  en-' 
(•gemeula,  wtiidi  they  are  not  diapoaed  la  ertend,  end  tboae  poaaeaaed  of  produce  wMeb ' 
list  year  waa  promptly  available,  find  now  great  diSlcalty  in  realising  npotl  h.  TU*' 
ftlle  of  affaita  ts  likely  to  bear  with  iaoreonDg  preMore  upon  onr  market. 

"Hie  leading  fealarea  of  maay  of  the  Banks  thai  have  made  retoma  to  the  end  of  June, 
anasrollows: 

>   BTATIB, 


Bank  of  Mtaaunri t2.9Sl,TlS  $3,445,741  $2,119,500  tl,639,SS« 

Bank  of  Kentucky 4S5O.B04  1.380.539  9,395.393  676,107 

No>  thorn  Hank,  do 3,573.30(1  937.664  1 ,798.343  664,032 

Banks  of  Lonisinna 7,010,618  7,985,135  4.770,375  7.fl4B,»9 

On.       Soath  Carolina... 5.833,475  35S.II1  l.»a7,783  l,6i7.I»8 

Bank  of  Cbarleakm 2..^S9,537  3R9,739  753.510  344,597 

Ohio  Danhs 12.724,030  3.68 1,473  8.005.5 15  4,767.803 

Baoka  of  New-Tork 73,318,na6"  6,751.338  30,718,83.'!  37,6.50,591 

Do.       CoBMCticnt 13,434,653  517,700  4,891.965  1,904.589 

tl2(l,00e,106  132,667,430  $47,419,905  $47,001,733 

It  la  remarkable  in  relation  to  theae  aoaih-weatem  Banks,  that  the  nggregale  amonnl  of 

apecie  on  hand  is  nearly  eqnal  to  the  circiilatiim.    In  order  .to  obaerve  the  ebunge  wfaicb 

baa  been  produced  in  the  four  first  mentioned  Banks,  we  may  compare  the  apede  and' 

drcslatlonnowwilblbeaameilemaorthesame  Banka  in  Janoary,  1839 :  ^ 

Circulalioa.  Specls,  Eicaisbilh.     EKauipecis. 

1839 18.771.606        5.220.119        T,54».«7  

1848 lt,M3,3ie      11,869.069  705,759 

Ttosapply  of"  currency"  has  actually  been  decreased  in  the  great  valley  of  the  Mian*- 
«|^  by  the  operation  of  these  Banks.  YeI  the  Sub-Treonurj,  specie  clause  and  nit,  haa 
been  in  operation  eighteen  month*.  What  a  comment  ia  this  npoo  the  world  of  declamk- 
donand  senaeless  theories  expended  apoa  the  aappoeed  operation  of  ihe  specie  clanaa. 
TUa  indiealM  a  soond  state  of  aiTBin  in  the  great  valley  of  tfao  MisMsatppi.  The  Northais 
and  Atlantic  sta'ea  show  a  coiuiderably  larger  proporlioa  of  cii-colaling  credits,  partkn.4 
larly  in  the  atale  uf  Ohio. 

It  haa  ever  been  a  mistaketi  idea  to  auppnae  that  the  eiKnsion  of  Bank  loan*  inereaaei 
(he  amount  or  Inwera  the  price  of  money.  The  operation  of  banking  is  always  by  Con- 
traries  The  Banks  isane  their  promissory  notes,  and  instead  of  payiag,  they  receive  an 
mtemt  on  whut  they  borrow.  What  Ihey  call  lending  money,  or  "  making  mooej 
abnadniit,"  i>,  in  fact  and  in  tmlb.  creating  an  nbligstioa  to  be  paid  to  them  (the  mediniil 
of  paymeut  depending  on  Ihemaelvea.)  which  enhanoee  the  demand  for  money  at  ila 
NMlarity.    Hence  it  ia  nnirormty  tlie  cms,  that  tnoney  become*  acarce,  and  the  laU  of 
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■oterut  adTSiicei,  preciielj  ia  pivportioi]  M  banks  iacreue  Ifaeir  loans.  This  ii  panioa> 
Urly  tfau  cue  wlieit  the  ouri-ency  ii  full,  or  io  otber  word*,  aa  >  level  with  tbal  aC  other 
OMiatries.  At  lucb  ■  lime,  when  the  instilalioM  poib  out  their  promtiiea  on  nam  dis- 
coQDtad,  they  immeiliatelj  caiua  aa  export  of  money  in  relum  far  good*  lotd  here.  The 
portlou  of  ibe  curreticy  exported,  ii  itie  specie,  of  course.  This  diminisliai  thBamoant  of 
money  in  a  ihree-foy  mautier,  leaving  tbe  bsdid  amonQt  of  ub1i(;alions  to  be  paid,  with 
tbe  lass  amoofil  of  motwy.  The  paytin  of  theae  Dates  find  it  difficalt  to  get  money,  and 
they  clamor  for  tbe  creaiion  of  what  isialact  a  further  demand  for  money  by  the  dlicounl 
of  more  notes.  The  disuounta  of  the  New- York  banks  are  |73,aOO,0DD ;  their  cireulaiiua 
U  fSl.OOO.OOO,  ihrowQ  oat  by  ibe  disconlit  of  notes;  tbe  specie  is  17,000,000.  The  dis- 
eonnls  hare  been  reduced  |IO,ODD,000  since  November,  and  Ibis  b.v  lessened  the  demand 
he  maoay.  Of  the  173.000.000,  probably  $60,0(10,000  falls  due  in  60  days,  or  11,000,000 
per  day.  The  (20,000,000  in  aircalation  is  supposed  eqoal  to  the  payments,  beeaiue  if 
tliOOO.OOO  is  paid  ja  to-day,  the  same  amount  will  probably  be  paid  out.  Nave  id  case 
«t adverse  exchanges,  $5,000,000  of  bills  may  tw  retained  (or  specie.  This  would  redooa 
the  Boney  afloat  la  $1.^,000,000,  and  the  banks  being  slanned,  would  cease  to  pay  out 
the  whole  of  the  $1,000,000  which  daily  is  pud  in.  Hence,  in  tbe  lapse  uf  a  week,  half 
the  remainder  would  be  paid  into  the  banks  for  notea,  leaving  say  $8,000,000  of  circnls- 
tioD  to  meet  $53,000,000  of  Dulei  fdlliDg  due.  Numerous  failures  are  thus  produced,  and 
perhaps  a  stoppage  of  the  banks,  because  tbeir  lending  money  was,  in  (act,  ouly  receiring 
obligacioas  to  pay  them  money  which  did  not  ekiil.  In  the  stock  market,  this  operatin 
b  calleil  a  "  corner,"  and  is  formed  tlius : — An  associalioD  pilches  upou  some  stock,  qoielly 
get  possession  of  all  tbe  shares,  at  the  same  time  other  parties,  not  knowing  the  fact,  an 
toduoad  to  sell  them  large  quantiues  "  short" — that  is,  they  sell  the  stock  before  ihey  tnve 
got  iL  When  these  cantnuts  come  to  be  fulfilled,  the  ttod  is  not  to  be  had,  and  niia  la 
the  sellers  is  inevitable.  Some  years  since,  a  case  of  (his  kind  occurred  in  Morris  Canal, 
and  thoae  who  were  to  receive  lbs  stock  measnred  their  denutads  for  the  cantracta  only 
by  the  wealth  of  the  seller — sometimes  demanding  half  bia  properly.  Tbe  prooeasof 
banking  in  paper  money  is  exactly  similar.  Tbe  banks  are  the  creaton  of  the  paper.and 
offer  it  cheap,  until  ibey  have  indnced  half  the  communily  to  engage  to  deliver  tbea 
oertain  aams  of  money  on  a  certain  day ;  when  Ibat  day  arrives,  the  money  is  not  lo  b* 
had.  The  makera  of  Ibe  notes  are  "  cornered,"  and  ma^y  merchants  have  been  known 
to  give  half  a  large  properly  lo  meet  their  contracts.  The  only  difference  between  tka 
P^er  "  money  corner"  and  tbe  "  stock  comer,"  is,  that  the  former  is  slow  and  insidiaiN 
ia  its  Dperatloa,  and  invulves  half  the  communily  before  Ihpy  discover  they  are  "  shorL' 
In  ODuntriea  where  promises  are  not  taken  as  moaeyi  these  ru liberies  are  never  known. 

The  operatiou  ofpalttical  afliiirs  in  France  upon  the  course  of  trade  is  made  evident  la 
the  officialretarnsof  ttw  indirect  taMS  for  six  months,  ending  with  Jane,  aa  foUowi: 
IB41.  ISM,  OkUds. 

Customs. f.65.000,000        f  38,000.000        rf!7,DO0.OO0 

•'       Hu-June 11,000,000  5,890.000  5,110,000 

The  large  deereaee  in  Jane  arose  from  the  paralysis  Ihat  ovenook  business  in  that  mouth 
in  eonseqaance  of  the  iusorreclioD.  From  the  trade  relaras  it  appears  that  quentilirs  of 
■U  nw  ntaleriala  foe  maniiftwtare*  taken  for  consumpUon,  have  fallen  06  immensdy,  H 
bllowBi 

IXP0RT9  INTO   FRANCE   FOR  THB   «X  HONTBa   BNDtNQ  WITH  JITNB. 
1817.  1819.  Decraass. 

Cation,  met.  quin 230.000 

Wool.  ■'         57.000 

BawKlk 3.S4S 

a.sa* 


o"^  Oil." 


Coal 10,000.000, 

Oast  Iron 513.000 

Oopper 48,000 


82,000 

38,000 

34.000 

S3  000 

1.664 

1,178 

1.379 

1.445 

70.000 

SG.OO0 

00.000 

3,000,000 

84.000 

aai.ooo 

20,000 

SS.OM, 

IMS.)  Ftiumekd  and  CommeniMt  Ittmae.  975 

ISn.  1M8.  DacniM. 

t.a«d 72.000  61,000  11,000 

Zinc , eS.OBO  31,000  3<,000 

MahoniiT 93,000  5,C0O  18,000 

Svear,  Colonial 433,000  300.000  233,000 

Cuffea 90,0n0  66,0D0  21.000 

Cocoa 11.000  B.OOO  3,000 

The  protlration  or  atl  iadnatrial  empTajtoBBlM  U  gnat  and  geaenl,  and  the  proportioii 
of  decreais  waa  greateal  in  the  moDlli  of  June.  On  tbe  other  band,  nhila  ibia  great  de* 
cntM  of  prodnctioit  has  taken  place,  the  eiporla  n{  Freucb  product!  have  comiderabiy 
iaeraMcd,  uin  theoMof  brandy,  oT  whiofa  94,000  beclotitrN  wers  exported  in  1847, 
ud  134,004  ID  1S48.  Woven  fabrica  Imtb  alao  bean  iold  to  an  extent  greater  tban  the 
prndoction ;. and  while  the  boantf  on  aiporti  baa  been  aaffioieut  to  olear  Ihe  ibetrea  of 
mrcboawa  and  atocka  sf  mannfaolnrera,  il  doea  not  appsar  to  have  eneooragBd  prodoction. 
The  reaolt  haa  been  that  Franoe  ba*  aold  the  proceeda  of  a  grest  qouitilj  of  labor,  for  a 
imal]  amomt  of  mousy.  Her  capital  baa  rewarded  ber  l^ioren  for  the  gsiiu  of  fonrigo- 
en.  By  ibete  moana,  the  monnj  which  the  United  Statsi  laat  year  obtained  for  a  amall 
qoantilj  of  farm  produce,  ia  Ihia  jear  paid  oat  for  a  large  qnanlitj  of  French  prodnoti. 
The  operation  of  bonntiea  on  eiporla  ii  to  diiaipate  the  capita  of  a  comitTj.  Thoa,  in 
FnoM,  wfavQ  the  gmetDmenl  paja  the  exporter  a  boanty.  It  enablaa  the  latter  to  lend 
goodi  out  of  ihe  eonotry  at  cbeap  ratei ;  that  ia,  to  nnderaell  olber  nationa,  or,  in  other 
wotda,  to  give  more  French  labor  for  Icai  thin  that  of  other  cooQlriea.  To  paj  tbia 
boantjv  the  govemnent  miut  tax  property.  Carried  to  eitremea,  tbia  operation  mmld 
ollimately  anniliilate  all  the  capital  in  the  oountry.  It  ia,  in  bet,  making  capital  anpport 
labor  for  the  proGt  of  other  natioin,  and  it  i*  hj  ihi*  operation  that  tin  United  8l«Ieear« 
now  meaanrably  getting  rich  at  the  aipenae  of  France. 

The  Kcoonta  liom  Enrope,  apart  from  Ihe  political  atale  of  afiaira,  are  very  intereatiog, 
inaraineh  aa  it  begin*  now  to  be  pretty  aiidaat  that  oonaidenble  iDjipUe*  of  food  will  be 
wanted  in  Great  Britun.  It  luu,  of  lata  yean,  become  very  apparent  that,  eves  when 
the  htrrcat  ia  of  good  Bverage,  the  inpply  ia  iniufficient.  to  feed  the  popolalion,  and  that 
conKqnently  a  failure  of  ifaa  barrdtt  only  enhance*  praportioaably  the  quantity  which 
England  moit  have.  It  ia  oow  the  caie,  ibat  ahe  requires,  in  yesri  of  good  harreat,  u 
mneh  ai  >be  formerly  did  in  yean  uf  diMater.  To  thia  muat  be  added  the  fact  that  a 
great  change  haa  taken  place  in  Ihe  cultivation  of  the  potato.  For  a  long  aeriea  of  yeart, 
tbe  diipoaition  prevailed,  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  to  pnt  mure  land  into  potatoea  and 
ien  into  grain,  becauio  an  acre  of  land  woold  produce  food  enoagh  in  the  former  abape 
to  feed  aa  many  peraoni  a*  it  wonld  require  fonr  acrea  in  wheat  to  support.  In  Ireland, 
where  mollitadea  occupied  •mall  patchea,  it  was  incumbent  on  them  to  plant  with  that 
wbich  would  yield  the  moit  food.  Arthur  VoDng,  Mr.  Neweoham,  Mr.  McCoUoob,  and 
ntlter  great  aathoritiea  in  England,  as  well  aa  an  able  stateiDent  of  Messrs.  Berry  and 
Hairing  in  the  Report  of  tbe  OomniitaiDDer  of  Pateoti  at  Wsshingtoo,  state  tha^  H  food, 
41bL  of  potatoes  are  eqoal  to  1  Ih.  of  wheat  and  Ij  lbs.  if  oatmeal.  The  general  average 
^tuiaclion  in  Eaglund  ia  9  tooi  of  potatoBS  per  acre,  and  3S  busht^ls  of  wheat  at  60  lbs., 
and  of  oata  64  bushels,  40  lbs.  to  the  boshet;  oonseqoandy  the  prodact  of  (bod  per  aerai* 
■s  follow*: 

Putatoea 9  ton*.        20,160  lb*. 

Wheat sa  boahela.  at  eO  lb*.  1,680   " 

Oata 64  boshals,  at  40  lbs.,  in  oatneal  1,64S    " 

Prom  this  it  appears  that  an  acre  plaated  with  potatoes  will  support  as  many  persons 
•I  Gxir  planted  with  oats,  or  three  with  wheat.  The  increased  pnpulatioD  of  Ireland. 
vhich  rose  from  6.036,000  in  181S,  lo  8,179,359  in  1841,  was  mostly  snitained  by  pota- 
toes, taking  patchea  from  grain  landi  and  planting  with  potataea.  In  the  BngUah  maim 
EactnrtDg  diatrieti,  the  fame  process  enhanced  iheqnaotity  of  cheap  food  to  the  operalivea  , 
ndl  it  was  estimated,  in  1346,  that  3,400,000  acre*  were  planted  with  poiaioes,  yielding 
10,600,000  til*  of  bod.    Of  this,  60  per  oent.  perished  by  rot.  and  tbe  oolliTatkia  of 
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poUtOM  wu  bn  Tear  BtoDdoDed  to  an  eilent  that  rvqnir.-d  na  uldition  of  M  lewt  ISO,- 
000,000  bBihels  oTgniu,  (o  beraveraga  barveit.  Tb»  year  double  ibe  breadlh  hai  bean 
plaoled,  and  Ihe  dUeaae  ia  rire.  NutwiUiamiwling  the  luw  prices  of  ibe  lut  auBuner,  lh» 
import*  inio  Eoglaad  amoanl  to  1,000,000  bushel*  per  week,  and  by  receDt  advicesa 
eouiiderable  tdvaDCB  in  price*  re*iilted  from  wet  weatber,  exciting  apprebcBNOD*  in  lo- 
latioa  to  the  cropa,  si  slaa  the  re-appearance  of  the  patalo  rot.  The  avaiagea  of  grain 
fakre  bcna  far  ■  luoconioD  of  neeki  ai  (ullow* : 

AVERAOB   WESXLT  PRICES    OF    flKAIN  IN 


It  >■  to  be  obserred,  that  prices  have  ruled  bigber  during  tbe  jireBent  year  thiu  ht, 
iH>twilb*tanding  the  alleged  large  supply  of  both  borne  and  fbreign  grain,  aud  that  price* 
at  the  preieat  date  are  bigber  than  io  1846.  im mediately  preceding  ibe  great  rite  in  pricai, 
and  are  now  adrBDcing,  wben,  at  that  period,  they  were  fulling.  Tu  order  to  illailiBle 
the  actoal  aaaual  large  demand  for  grain  in  England,  we  may  tike  the  following  retom- 
pnbliiliedby  order  of  Ibe  Houae  of  Lords,  of  tbe  quantity  of  grain  of  all  aarls  taken  oat  of 
bond  in  the  United  Kingdom,  yearly,  for  tbe  last  SS  years,  giviag  Ihe  following  totals: 
Tdt^COTD         Total  Hul  TotilCom         Toul  H«a) 

Tstn.  lad  Grmia.         ntd  Flour.  Tsan.  ud  Onlo.         Bd  FMar. 

isae 9.063,700         ea,940 

182T 2,99S.I16  41.724 

1828 1,200.167  120,343 

ISSO 1,864,804  337,0«S 

lUO S.580,403  564.443 

1831 S,SB6.473        l,D16,riB3 

1832 427,118  16-2.271 

1833 68,583  74,744 

1834 214.432^  65.306 

1835 493.601  42,619 

1836 300,902  30,916 

Tho  great  element  of  the  etionDoos  coivamplion  of  last  year,  at  tbe  high  pna»  indr 
rated  aboTe.watlberailroadeipeudflure.  These  continue  this  year,  aided  I>y  low  pricaa 
of  grain.  Tbe  number  of  person*  emplajed  by  tbe  compBiiie*,  is  over  3110,000  person*. 
per  official  reports,  and  the  "calls"  fur  July  amaonled  to  £3,8S5,021,  soy  (911,000,000. 
being  at  the  rale  of  an  eaniial  expenditure  of  |250,DD6.000.  With  ibis  element  of  tbe 
meant  of  popular  consumption,  the  prospect  is  now  that  the  demand  wilt  be  eohaeoed  by 
damaged  liarTesta;  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  Ibe  duties  come  off  finally  in  February, 
1849,  after  which  ibe  tnde  will  bo  free.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  improbable 
that  tbe  present  will  I>e  the  lowest  year  of  eiport  of  farm  produce  for  many  years  to 


1837... 

...    8-28.0'(2 

40,273 

1833.,. 

...I,B14.9B3 

1839... 

...4,405,613 

635.170 

1840... 

...3,444,345 

1,319,964 

1841.. 

...3.921,329 

1.310.137 

1,133.385 
421.136 

1843.,. 

...1,530.901 

1844.,. 

...2,592,342 

710,423 

1848... 

...1,344.189 

639,045 

1846... 

...4.30S.185 

3.536.971 

1847... 

.,.7,905,419 

7,900,880 

iSa.]  Om^^lkfJbli. 
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Poom  FAUrr&r*! — We  pity  thee;  naj,  we  even  lympslhize  with fliee ;  and,  Qnaeed  ■• 
Ibmi  art  to  swakan  emotkiia  like  them,  ne  are  Enre  that  all  wbo  read  on  ifae  Gnt  of  Bep- 
tODber  what  we  ai«  writiag  now  in  thelatlar  part  of  Aagoit,  will  look  back  and  acknow- 
ledf^  a  retnupectiTe  fellow-reeliDg  with  Ifaee,  a  Mrt  of  tx  pott  faeto  agreement  witb  m. 
Tkj  cowardice  hai  awakened  contempt,  thy  meaanew  ■oom,  thy  brntHlity  dii^nsl,  tby 
nlGahnew  detntatioD,  iby  blaebood  abhwrMice,  and  thy  wit,  thine  inimitable,  ever- 
qninging  wit,  tfaat  admirmion,  that  iponlaneoiu  laughter  fiem  the  soal  which  maku  n* 
lot  the  moment  forget,  almost  forgive,  and  willingly  endure  thy  repnlnreneas ;  bnt  never 
haa  any  one  acknowledged  Rympnthy  with  thee  even  in  thy  moat  brilliant  momenta,  or 
pity  fer  thee  in  thy  deepeat  degradatian  or  gaddert  diaspptnntment.  And  yet,  "  reTerend 
rice,  grey  iniqnity,  father  raffian,  Tinily  in  ytfan,  viDaiHma  in  all  thJDg*  and  worthy  in 
nothing,"  as  ihnu  wsrt,  will  we,  in  Angnit,  IS4B.  be  the  firat  to  aympatbiie  wltb  md  to 
jri^  thee;  and  not  only  we  onnelve*  hot  all  onr  goMpt  with  whom  we  inonthly 
dnt  about  the  triflea  whidi  go  to  make  up  the  ooiude  life  of  the  indwellen  of  the  uly. 
And  why  tbiapity,  tfab^Trnpatfay  t  Becanaeicoording  to  thine  own  conEMrionthonwert 
'amis  of  contimul  diMDlatkin  and  Ihnw."  Think  of  it  reader!  yoa  wbo  hare  groaned 
in  ipirit,  becauae  yon  bave  bad  no  atrenglh  to  groen  in  the  fleah,  throagb  tfaii  weary  month, 
when  no  Hamlet  need  pray  "  that  thia  loo  «>lid  Hetfa  would  melt,  thaw  and  diMtdre  itaeir 
into  a  daw."  Think  ofit!  yoa  who  have  diamlved  in  peripiratioQ  tiUyonr  handkerchief 
waa  adtniated  with  a  aidntion  of  man,  who  have  thawed,  and  aeen  yonr  fellow-cntatorea 
thaw  nntO  yon  expected  all  would  pais  into  the  fluid  itate,  and  (he  atreeta  litprally  Sow 
widi  die  tide  of  hamanity.  Think  of  it !  "a  man  of  emtjaaal  djaaolntion  and  thaw  ;"  a 
men  wboee  dmiy  life,  year  by  year,  waa  like  that  yon  have  joat  ODdergone,  which  caoaed 
ym  to  langh  to  acorn  the  idea  of  any  purgatory  out  of  thia  world,  and  any  if  yoa  do  not 
aympatbiie  with  anch  a  man,  and  pity  him  even  although  he  wwa  John  Falataff.  And 
more,  he  waa  "  aa  anbject  to  heat  aa  butter."  Think  of  that  Maater  Brook,  when  yoa 
come  down  to  the  breakbattable,  in  what  aome  aalamandera  fiendiably  call  "  the  i»xil  of 
■be  morning."  and  «ee  the  bntter-plue  covered  with  a  yellow,  oleoginoiu  anbatunce  which 
aeenu  animated,  ao  anrely,  thoagh  alowly  doea  it  creep  to  the  edge  of  the  didi,  with  so 
much  difGcalty  ia  it  detained  upon  the  broad  point  of  the  bntter-hnife  as  you  hurriedly 
lift  it  to  your  plate,  and  ao  luddeoly  does  it  vankh  into  l^e  bread  apon  which  yoa  vainly 
attempt  to  spread  it;  and  thia  too  when  the  centre  of  (he  maaa  is  rendered  hard,  and  laate- 
tels  too.  by  a  lump  of  Bockland  ice,  which  howerer  melts  so  rapidly  away,  that  ere  brMk' 
fat  ii  over  aome  unhappy  wight  lifting  the  plate,  dolugoa  the  table-cloth  with  a  flood  of 
aah,  grearr  water,  to  the  conatemation  of  Uie  lady  who  cornea  to  breakbst  in  the  lilac 
coteed  ailk  (Ireaa.  Think  of  this,  and  aaywhelheroritoyou  havenot  pity  and  aympalhyin 
plenty  Swpoor  FnlaCa^— in  Angiut.  Our  Somm^  goes  on  trtteende  to  its  close.  In  Jane 
we  roast,  in  Jnly  we  broil, — fhe  thin  people  being  quite  like  a  dish  of  broiled  bones, — 
ad  in  Angnit  we  stew.  We  cannot  spit  and  spatter,  and  crackle  snd  faiaa  as  we  do 
n  July,  we  are  past  that,  and  are  like  those  diabes  which  cooka  "  put  into  a  covered  aance- 
pan  and  simmer  ilowly  over  a  steady  fire ;"  we  muat  seethe  and  anffer  in  ailenoe.  W* 
go  about  our  bmsness  with  the  ever-preaent  oonacionaueaB  that  our  vaiy  marrow  isooting 
out  of  onr  poree. 

Of  coorae  what  we  have  jnat  said  refers  to  the  denizena  of  the  ci^  alone ;  those  iml<>l<- 
tnnate  mortali  whom  necraaity  of  soroe  kind  or  other  compels  to  remain  within  aound  of 
tbe  fire  alarm  bell ;  who  are  obliged  to  wear  boots  and  coata,  and  vex  Aetr  restive  sonla 
with  all  the  drcadral  deccneiea  of  life.  People  who  have  so  little  money  and  such  big 
acndsfhat  they  will  not  indulge  in  alninry  whioh  they  cannot  afibrd  ;  or  those  with  to 
nmch  money  and  snch  lltde  tools  that,  to  mtdte  their  money  nion  and  dieir  soak  am^«y 
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they  will  den;  thamntvei  ft  corofbrt  A«j  can  tSatd.  Far  diSerent  u  tho  lot  of  tbon 
who,  Iraving  same  mone  j  and  more  coDtcDt.  can  leaie  the  city  and  lu  cares,  sod  go  vhere, 
iDateBdDrDarrDw.white-iraaliedowcungiiwide-ipreBdiDg  trees  ittetch  oat  [heir  great  greoa 
anna ;  where  rtd  brick  walli  and  glowing  pavementa  ure  replaced  by  anJaliiting  field*  of 
gratefQl  verdure ;  where,'  inatead  of  reeking  gultsn,  bounding  ipriQkled  streatt,  bright, 
babbliag  bnwks  ripple  thraogh  rapidi,  or  mn  purling  into  pools  in  whose  cool  depth*  lb» 
wary  trout  alioota  like  a  shadow  by ;  where  water  needing  no  filter  and  no  ice,  goihM 
from  out  mosi-covcred  roclu,  and  fruit  bad  lor  the  asking,  foils  from  the  branch  wheraoB 
it  ripened ;  where  hats  are  all  sombreros,  and  boots  are  reminiscences,  cruTala  miknowB, 
Bpd  coats,  real  coats,  and  vests  exacted  only  at  the  table;  wbere  books  aro  not,  nor  coonk 
iug^iooses,  notea  to  pay,  nor  dans,  nor  omnibosse* ;  where  life's  side  occupations  are  to 
eat  (a  little)  and  drink,  (much)  and  sleep,  (much  mire)  lie  in  the  shade  and  read  Tani^ 
Fair  or  Wildfell  Hall,  and,  when  yoor'e  tiit:4ii'  tired  yon  can  be  of  such  books,  lean  back 
and  gaze  into  the  tkj  and  watch  the  clouds  go  sailing  by,  "like  ships  upou  tiie  sea;"  or 
near  the  close  ofday  to  mount  some  high,  commanding  hiU,  and  if  doe  too  far  off,  gazeovoi 
rivers  and  broad  valleys,  on  the  distant  city's  spirea,  and,  vaialy  pfa-hapi,  think  one  of 
them  will  tell  the  whereabout  of  some  you  love,  and  so  indeed  points  to  your  benvsD. 
They  may  be  far  away,  but  if  yon  know  it  not  'tit  nought  to  yen- 
To  judge  from  the  streets  vast  oambera  of  Manhattaneae  are  thus  employed,  or  unem- 
ployed. It  is  hardly  a  jest  to  aay  Ihix  evttrybody  is  oat  of  town.  Broadway  is'  almoaC 
deserted  save  at  early  mom  anlT  evening,  and  even  then  is  oot  crowded — for  Broadway. 
Nioe-teutbs  of  the  bcesseen  there  then  are  strange;  southerners  stopping  a  day  or  two 
M  they  pass  through  the  city  to  some  mormtaii),  fiiU,  or  watering  place ;  or  western  mer- 
oliaatB  here  thai  eariy  to  purchase  goods,  hastened  oot  a  little,  it  may  be,  by  the  fear  that 
rofidiitions  will  be  more  easily  made  iu  Europe  than  silk  atld  calico,  for  the  neil  year. 
Union  Park  is  a  barren  waste,  True,  there  are  the  trees,  the  short-ahom  grasa,  and  tba 
fountain,  but  what  ai«  these  when  the  people  are  away ;  they  are  but  the  setting  of  the 
jewel,  the  dish  whereon  the  dainty  viand  is  served.  We  speak  for  those  who  desert  tile 
place,  not  for  ouraalTes ;  we  have  been  there  or  we  would  not  know  it  was  deserted- 
Gramercy  Park,  that  motf  reserved  and  ^mure  of  all  our  squares,  now  rarely  opens  iu 
poudeitnu,  double-looked  gates  to  'viulbrs ;  but  sometimes  late  in  the  evening  you  can, 
tbroogh  heavy  railing  and  thick  growing  hedge,  mtcfanuKmlltglimpaes  of  while  robes,  and 
hear  soft  murmuring  voices,  and  the  sound  of  tsdiea'  laoghter.  What  ibey  say  yoncaimot 
tell;  and  the  Hebe  of  the  fouotain  if  she  bear,  which  she  probably  does  not,  aaysnothii^ 
of  it,  thoogh  she  is  a  woman.  The  roar  of  the  city  goes  up  from  dawn  to  twilight,  as  it 
ever  will,  but  the  ear  misses  the  gentlq  roll  of  private  carriages,  which,  mid  the  minted 
din  of  cart  aod  omnibus  seems  rousicalj-a^  whose  place  is  ill  supplied  by  the  feeble  ' 
olattOTof  cabsand  hackney  coaches,  whicly  t^ith  huge  excrescences  of  trtmks,  dash  along 
from  steamboat  to  hotel,  or  hotel  to  steamboat.  This  ear-pieroiag,  miod-confuaing  clang, 
when  will  it  know  "  mitigation  or  remorse  1"  Who  will  iovoat  an  omnibua  or  a  cart 
which  will  go  without  noise,  or  with  so  little  that  one  can  talk  with  reasonabla  expeela- 
lion  of  being  heard  ;  for  alas  !  there  are  ladies  who  demand,  by  looks  at  least,  that  gende- 
men  shall  eadeavor  to  be  eaiertaiaiog  even  io  Broadway.  Rnss  is,  indeed,  doing  some- 
thing ;  bat  ID  all  Broadway  there  are  but  five  squares  of  his  pavement.  Tmly  this  ia  mar- 
vellously little  Rnit  in  urbe ;  and  we  have  ik>  doubt  but  that  the  poor  ornnibu*  b<»*ea 
would  willingly  exdumge  it  for  a  little  Heriiia  rare. 

Apropos  of  a  rai  ia  nrit,  aud  of  au  urbf  Di  rare  t*  well — what  B  conqilete  &on-«ntil7  b 
the  verdaat  and,  in  outward  seenung  at  least,  plmwnt  city,  Brooklyn.  In  siie  the  seeood 
ei?  in  the  state  where  New-York  is  the  Grst,  and  the  fborth  or  fifth  iu  the  Dmon,  it  is,  se 
brae  aU  indiiridnali^  of  oriatence  is  ooocemed,  sa  if  it  were  not.  Kew-England  ha* 
been  vokestofasanezoelleot  place  to  emigrate  from;  BiwAlyn  appears  to  naanadmira 
Ue  place  to  deep  in;  but  in  very  deed  we  cannot  imagine  what  elaa  is  to  be  done  then 
wa  beg  pardon,  people  do  start  thence  to  go  to  Boston.  And  yet  Bmoklyn  has  pnblio 
■quaree— fonr  milea  out  of  town ;  a  City  Halt— 4f  it  be  ever  finisbed ;  fine  sMeI»7-with 
nsbodj  in  Iheni  •  tont  <d  shade  tfeas    that  is,  what  the  wonoa  have  left,  mmImtcu^ 
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Sretliouniidaifaabilaats— mtnigfat.  It  iiooiiipletelyiwaUawBil  up  b^  New-York;  ia  in  fact  a 
mere  donnibK;  lor  the  laboren  wbo  toi]  to  build  np  her  metropolilaD  glory,  aud  U  uevertfao 
IcM  u  dUtmct  rrom  her  u  to  have  no  ibare  in  that  giory ;  jet  it  ii  pouible  that  it  maj  at 
KMDe  future  time  merge  ita  identity,  and  become  in  name  and  in  reidity  part  aod  parcel  of 
Ksn-York,  having  the  ptiocipal  Mreeta  all  continued  acroM  the  river  by  meana  offree  ferric*, 
coDduetrd  at  pablic  expenae.  Even  dow  a  diataoce  of  live  aquarea  ia  thought  enough  to 
jiulify  the  eetabliibmmt  of  a  new  ferry,  and  what  we  have  iud  occurred  u  na  while  look- 
ing apon  tha  prepantion*  (ix  one  directly  under  the  heighla.  A  street  running  at  right 
ugles  with  the  river,  and  aeven^-five  ieel  above  it,  ia  brought  down  an  inclinecl  plaim,  on 
a  nniH  of  archea  acroaa  and  over  a  atreet  running  parallel  ^ih  it,  ao  that  the  paaaongera 
b  one  street  are  twenty  feet  above  thoae  in  the  other;  and  thia  merely  to  «ve  a  walk  of 
Inar  aquarea.  While  making  excavation*  for  thia  work  the  laboren  dug  np  many  akelDtona, 
•appoaed  to  have  been  bniied  there  in  the  war  of  the  (evolution.  A  little  boy  of  aome 
■even  veua,  who  waa  observing  the  pmcen  with  much  corioaity,  end  not  •  little  awe,  waa 
horrified  to  hear  one  of  the  laboren  awraring  continually  aa  he  threw  nplbebonea.  He 
went  boiae  and  told  hi*  mother  of  the  eibumed  bones  and  the  pro&ne  workman,  and 
■topped,  seeming  diaappmnted  thai  be  liad  no  more  to  add;  bnt  presently  a  gleam  ef  atia- 
(sctioa  paaaod  over  his  face,  and  he  said,  "  Never  mind;  jnst  you  wait  till  he  dies :  won't 
h«  cstcb  it  t"  Doubtleas  tha  little'  fellow  tbongbt  that  the  least  which  eoukt  h^ipen  to 
tb*  man  was  that  hia  boMS  ahoold  be  dug  np  in  a  similv  manner. 

Brooklyn  may  he  used  loo  a*  a  landing^lace  lor  some  of  tb6  many  ferriea  i^4iieh  are 
aowealabll^ed  between  here  and  Enrope.  The  Atlantic  Dock  aSbrds  the  steamers  aoexoeW 
loit  basiii  in  which  to  stretch  tbrir  nnwieldly  lengths ;  and  they  are  built  now  ao  out  of  all 
ifwiaHe  compass,  Ihattbey  oamot  tie  al  ordinary  dock*  without  diqiladng  all  olfaer  ves- 
atj*,  or  sticking  half  way  out  into  the  river.  However,  their  incraaae  in  comfort  and  splen- 
dor nuire  than  keepa  pace  with  their  increaae  in  size,  and  soon  there  will  be  no  lustitj 
known  on  land  which  may  not  be  eqjoyed  in  them,  not  even  that  of  apace.  Indeed,  wa 
■bookl  Dot  be  surprised  ii'  people  tocA  op  their  abode  b  sttuners  aa  aflordiog  decid- 
sdly  the  mst  InxarioDi  style  of  living,  and  move  from  the  America  to  theEuropa,  aa  now 
Ibey  move  fimn  FiiUi  Avenue  to  Union  Bquare.  Beaida,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world, 
bow  cCDveuient  to  have  the  very  earliest  news  frotn  both  side*  of  the  water,  and  that 
■rilhont  the  medium  of  extras  end  foreign  correapmdence.  The  Cbioese  live  iu  their 
joak*.  why  sbonid  not  we  in  onr  steamships  1  But  if  this  be  impiacticable,  it  snrely  is  an 
to  pass  the  sninmer  in  one  of  our  new  ateamboats  jnst  launched,  which,  thaaks  to  it*  four 
hoadrcd  feet  of  length,  ia  enabled  to  famish  ihose  wbo  wish  it  not  only  with  bed-roonu 
mataining  veritable  bed*,  but  with  leparale  dining-nxnni  tor  parties  oomlog  on  board,  or 
got  up  there  pro  Urn-pore.  Why  not  as  well  take  apartment*  in  tha  New  World  ■■  at 
Delmonico'*  or  the  New-Yoik  Hotel .  The  abaft— the  iron  bar  on  which  the  paddle-wheel 
»  fixed — of  thi*  new  *teamer,  has  lain  in  Wall  street  for  a  Itmg  time  exciting  the  wonder 
of  the  pnssers  V?-  It  ia  called  the  shaft  and  yet  it  i*  but  the  half,  as  one  is  required 
for  each  wheel,  and  yet  this  half  is  of  the  enormous  weight  of  uiteen  thonsand  pound*  of 
wrought  iron.  What  a  ponderoiu  ma**  to  keep  heated  end  to  beat  into  shape.  Men- 
made  famacee  and  homiDers,  and  human  hands  seem  inadequate  to  the  task,  and  we  ^ 
pniach  the  monitnms  machine  with  some  awe,  expecting  to  see  stamped  ra  one  end  in 
•trage  cbaracten,  "  PoiTrviKirt  &Co.,  Crcuir  Wokcs,  ^tki." 

Clowi  by  this  huge  mass  lay  a  very  pretty  cannon  of  aome  calibre,  a  twen^-fbnr  poundM 
we  believe,  about  which  nothing  seemed  remarkable,  till  upon  doaa  inspection  it  waa 
bund  to  be  in  a  great  mtmber  of  piecea,  bemg  in  fact  but  a  collection  of  cinmlar  platea 
of  wnmgfat  iron,  bored  ont  and  fadd  together  by  bolt*.  Cast  iron,  as  onr  readers  may 
know,  has  a  tendeocy  to  chrystallise  and  lose  its  cohesion.  This  tendency  i*  increased 
in  a  great  degree  by  jarring,  so  that  canmm  oan  be  discharged  but  a  certain  number  of 
tDDe*  without  baradng,  and  the  larger  tha  piece  the  fewer  dischaT^s*  it  is  capable  of  en- 
Jaring.  Hence  the  attempta  to  make  large  cannon  nf  wrought  iron,  which  have  all  more 
ar  less  Uled  of  success,  owing  to  the  difTerence  of  th«  time*  in  which  di&erent  portions  of  the 
iBaaacocd,  and  the  impaadnli^  of  preventing  aaana  aod  imperfections  iu  the  bore.    Ta 
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tliislaitol^ectiinitbeoitciiloaaBmlio  liable.  AU  objectioDi  are  very  drnply,  and  it  ncna 
to  lu  rcry  Biircly  obviated,  by  making  the  piece  of  thtD  circalar  plata  of  ivninzhl  imn.  eacti 
of  which  cai  he  easily  niade  perfect  in  itielf,  unci  all  bonnd  together  more  Grmly  than  iTbD 
were  ID  uiic  piece,  and  as  each  raceiveaita  abare  ofibelbrceofthceipIoBioD  in  the  directioD 
oTlhe'pIane  oflu  diameter,  tbe  piece  iaio  all  iotenta  aod  parposea  ineiplodable.  and  caa  bo 
afely  miJe  of  any  lize.  Aaolber  advaDtage  of  thii  iiiTmtion  ia  the  facility  witti  which 
the  piece  can  be  moved.  As  it  caa  be  taken  apart  and  pnt  together  in  three  inhinle«,  and 
tbs  piccci  carried  with  ease  by  the  Dumber  of  men  reqoired  to  work  it,  it  c.in  be  tima- 
ported  to  auy  place,  however  inacceaaable  to  other  ordnance,  and  ao  produre  a  great 
change  ia  the  mjnagonientofthis  ann  of  the  aervice.  Inrevolatioaaaeventy-twopoiitvlen 
may  b?  eoen  piking  their  mniilea  oat  of  ux-Aory  windowa,  where,  to  an  artillCTy  officer 
of  the  old  regime,  they  wanid  have  very  much  the  effect  which  a  cow  boiited  ioto  a  coU 
l^e  belfry  by  madcap  itodeati  would  have  opov  anme  bookworm  profeaaor  of  Natonl 
Fhiloaopby. 

The  theatre*  hare,  with  the  exception  of  Nibln'i  and  the  Bowery,  been  ahat  during  die 
paat  m'nilh.  and  a  rather  violent  attempt  was  mads  to  rfiut  the  Bowery,  by  (be  lelFstyled 
Mends  of  Miia  JoLti  ToanoLE.,  a  dancer  qnite  well  known  thronirbDat  the  caoMry. 
The  alleged  grouodof  the  diatmbanee  vraa,  that  a  Mr.  Shith,  whom  Mias  Tuaxauu-Wo 
tntereat  or  preference,  wished  to  dance  with  her.  choae  to  decline  and  to  dmice  with 
Signara  Ciocci.  "a  fnretsn  woman."  aa  Miaa  Tdrnbitll  called  her  in  a  speech  made 
upon  the  occasion.  Thia  the  frienda  ol  Miss  Torxidll  choae  to  consider  an  HMolt  to  her 
Amatican  bk>od.  and  the  theatre  wai  kept  in  a  state  oT  disgracefbl  riot  dniiog  one  emo- 

a,  and  lymploms  of  similar  conduct  were  manifented  un  a  second.  Quiet  was  obtained 
y  by  the  appearance  of  Mr,  Ssiith  lo  mike  au  abject  apology.  Of  course,  we  do  not 
wish  (o  enter  into  the  merila  of  inch  an  affair,  nor  do  we  know  them,  save  that  we  hear 
that  Miffi  Tdp.vbuli.  is  a  Canadian  and  Mr.  Smith  au  Amerioanf  also,  we  haven  indefi- 
nitely small  ailmintion  fi*r  Signoia  C[occi.  aitd  her  style  of  dancing:  we  only  nutioetba 
afiiiir  to  exprefl  our  regret  that  nalioual  feelinga,  or  the  nreteoce  of  such  shciuld  be  diaggnl 
into  a:t  aS^iir  between  artists.  So  long  as  thia  i«  done  there  can  be  liltle  hrjpe  for  the  real 
prngres-H  oF  taste  among  as,  and  opporlunitiea  will  be  offered  to  venal  men  and  acamloni. 
presses  fur  the  abuw  of  sn  hormrable  feeling,  to  the  injury  of  art,  the  prqndiee  nf  individaals, 
aod  the  deception  of  the  publio.  Eminence  in  art  ieaaonrne  of  national  pi-iUe,  but  it  ii  to 
be  obluined  mil  by  applauding  poor  artista  became  they  are  Americans,  but  by  atimalatiae 
Americana  to  become  good  artista,  and  one  means  of  doing  this  is  the  eucouraicnient  of 
good  foreign  artiala  to  serve  aa  spnrs  and  examplea  for  our  own.  Art  has  nothing  lo  hope 
from  any  save  thoje  who  love  her  for  her  sake  alone.  Thia  qneation  of  native  and  foreign 
OMura  not  only  at  the  Bowery,  but  at  other  tiiealrea  which  pretend  to  trailer  things.  It 
was  brought  against  thoae  whp  did  not  glorify  Mailame  Bishop  to  the  full  eileni  ane  ei- 
pected,  tliat  they  oppoaed  her  because  she  song  in  English,  and  this  nccusstian  wasoctaally 
made  the  means  of  patliag' dollars  in  her  pocket.  Madame  Bisc a cCTiRvi,  too,  drew 
crowded  bonsea,  and  waa  apjAauded  lo  the  echo,  becanae  the  ia  an  Americao.  Does  il 
never  occur  to  these  patriotic  people  that  il  ia  liltle  lo  our  natianBl  credit  thai  our  taate  it 
obliged  to  descend  Iji  our  artlata  inatend  of  our  arllats  beiug  obliged  to  exert  themselvea  to 
reac^  our  alnudanl  of  taste  t 

Avery  funny  thing  has  been  done  at  Burton's  theatre ;  tbatis,  if  the  play  be  at  all  worAy 
of  ila  name  i— we  have  nnt  seen  iL  It  ia  a  budeaqoe  upon  the  opera  iri  the  Bride  of  Lam- 
mwraoor.  Let  any  one  ihiukoftheHlory,  have  Italian  enough  to  pronoancc  Lvcio<iiZ.ow 
wtmioor,  French  enough  to  know  the  moajiing  of  amour;  aod  if  upon  seeing  tucy  did 
Aam  amour,  al  the  heacl  of  a  bill,  he  do  not  laugh  heartily,  it  ia  because  he  cannot  ftd 
the  oomicality  of  oongruona  incongruity. 

Tho  Park  theatre  ia  aoon  to  be  re-opened  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Hambur,  who 
has,  during  the  aummer,  made  such  altemtiout  in  'he  building  that  ihe  haHlrtet  of 
•'  01.1  Dniry"  will  find  ita  ,oubriqKi-t  of  "  Old  Dreary"  altogether  inapplicBhle.  Tlic  raodcd 
of  the  house,  which  could  not  be  improved,  his  been  retained,  and  aa  far  na  we  can  judge 
n1.  this  theatre  will  be  the  moat  ^lendid  and  convenient  in  Ihe  city. 
jaid.nl«>,  ihat  the  rata  have  been  Reeled  fitun  Ihe  premises,  which  will  be  wdconie 
news  in  ladies,  especially  to  tbose  petite  ie/lci  who  are  amaller  than  the  rara  who  were  ia 
Ibe  habit  of  visiting  this  house  under  the  old  regime.  IVhelher  this  very  deaimhle  eject- 
ment waa  accomplished  by  meana  of  tho  oats  which  have  attracted  so  tnnch  attentiou  on 
the  sta^  of  the  Broadway  Theatre,  durinj^  tbe  taat  aeaton,  vre  do  not  know ;  bnt  if  it 
were,  we  congraliUale  both  parties — that  u  the  pt^irialurs,  not  the  cats  and  the  rata — on 
tJ»  remjral  oF  what  haa  been  "  a  phigua  on  both  your  honaes."  Fifteen  lliousand dollars 
i  the  estimated  cost  of  these  improvementa — rat-traps  included. 
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Ur.  M^CKCujt  U  lo  open  tbebonae,  and  ve  believe  that  Mr.  BBOom,  the  new  tragnUsB 
ittw  ha*  lKt«ly  attracted  m>  miii:b  attautiou  iu  Lundon,  is  al«>  to  anpear  enrly  iu  llie  wiuoo ; 
but  we  are  glad  to  my  tbat  it  i#  Mr.  Hahilih's  determioatioa  to  bave  eucIi  artiMii  peniM- 
Boatly  enjiagiid  at  tliia  theatre,  that  [be  queatioD  leked  will  be,  "  What  is  In  be  plajeil  at 
the  Park  T"  rather  tban.  "  Who  i>  plaving  there  V"  Tbi*  we  believe  to  be  ibe  ouly  man- 
■gemeuL  which  taod*  to  the  real  iiUereita  of  tbe  drama  and  of  muugera. 

From  what  we  know  of  Mr.  Frt's  plan,  we  da  not  herniate  to  mT>  that  Italian  Open 
wlD  be  given  toua  tfaia  winter,  in  a  atyle  altogether  auperior  to  anyibing  of  the  kind  we 
hiTB  ever  yet  had  on  this  aide  of  the  water,  AtnODgbia  principal  aniata  alresHy  engaged 
■re,  Taorf  I.  i'lco.  Binedetti,  Arnoldi,  Kosi,  Ddiredtl,  Valtili-ir*,  and  the  fATTia  ; 
and  hia  bmlber,  Mr.  Km.  Tut,  the  cuninoBer,  ia  now  in  Europe,  for  ifae  paqimie  nf  engsg- 
■Bgolbem.  Iu  the  preaent  Blale  of  pcditical  and  aociel  ■fiaira  there,  be  caiinot  lail  lo  have 
opportonitiea  of  aeciiring  areata  of  emioetiee,  npon  mwh  terma  aa  to  bring  them  nithin  tb> 
meana  of  our  repnblican  pocketa.  Bnt  aa  Mr.  Frt,  more  than  auy  other  menaaer  we 
know  of,  deenu  completeneaa  the  firat  reqniute  in  all  dramatic  perfbrmaiicet.  and  iiidMd, 
waa  the  firat  to  act  forth  iU  ao  lon^  neglected  importance ;  he  alto  baa  determined  that  the 
meriti  ofa  few  firat  artista  jmriorming  principal  parta,  abnll  not  be  the  only  att — ■■ —  •-  •'•- 
Opera.  He  has  ho  made  hia  en^agementa  thst  the  aecondon'  parta  will  be  fil 
whom  we  hai'e  been  in  the  habit  of  bearing  in  the  principal  parta,  ami  wlio, 
conld  fill  tliein  with  credit.  Not  only  ao,  liul  hia  choraa,  which  alrendy  nnmbera  forty, 
and  will  probably  approach  fifty  effective  voices,  ha»  been  aelecled  wilh  great  care,  aome 
of  the  perfonnen  having  bren  brought  from  neighbouring  cities.  Tbe  bandhaa  received  no 
Inaof  hii  iittentinn.  and  we  mny  e:ipMt  to  aee  hia  orchealni  filled,  as  never  orchcMra  bat 
been  filled  here  belure.     The  per^bnneii  wil!  number  forty-five,  not  qnite  thirty  being  the 


large,  £>r  to  play  the  porta  written  there  must  be  just  ao  Riuny  wind  in  at  rumen  I  ■.  biit  be- 
eaitae  of  the  deficiency  of  atringa  "  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power ;"  a  matter  ijoite  aa 
important  in  innsic  aa  in  politics.  Thia  will  all  be  corrected  by  Mr.  Fnt.  The  perform- 
ers have  been  picked  fiinn  tbe  beat  of  those  here  during  last  season,  lo  whiim  have  been 
,  added  the  beat  of  the  fmnona  Bltyermarkitehf,  and  beaide  iheae,  artiais  have  been  engaged 
who  have  performed  in  the  first  orcheatraa  of  Enrope,  and  who  have  bnt  recenUy  arrived 
here,  baTJiig  been  thniwn  onl  of  employment  by  the  late  disturbances,  Thia  would  aeem 
topromisB  enongh  of  cnmpleteness  mid  success;  but  Mr.  Far,  not  satisfied  wilh  this,  de- 
termined tr>  import  Ilia  Mat  Mire,  and  accordingly  has  engaged  M.  Mahitzkk,  long  tbe  asaia- 
tantofM.  BALri,  at  the  Italian  Opera  (Queen's  Theatre)  of  London.  M.  Marktiei:  in 
Eict,  waa  the  working  martlre  of  the  Operp  in  London,  and  pnt  the  operas  upon  Ihe  stage ; 
M.  Balfe  raroly  or  never  appearing  at  rehearsals.  M,  Maritzex's  repnlatinii  is  high  aa  a 
leader,  churua-maater.  and  teacher  of  singing ;  and  as  a  pianist,  wo  bear  he  has  no  rival 
hem  save  M.  STHACRoacu.  The  presence  of  such  a  man,  fresh  from  daily  eommoaion 
wilh  the  firat  artiAa  and  musicians  in  the  world,  cannot  fail  lo  prodoce  in  onr  orchestra  ao 
eflcot  as  charming  aa  it  will  be  novel.  There  is  but  one  of  Mr,  Fht'b  plana  which  con 
seem  objectionable  to  any  one.     He  haa  determined  to  commence  hia  seiMon  at  Phlladel- 

Ehia.  The  facts  that  bis  engagements  dale  from  the  firat  of  Uclober,  and  that  he  canaot 
sve  tbe  Opem  House  ontil  November,  compel  him,  in  a  manner,  to  du  this :  hut  ws 
eaaaol  but  rsgret  that  it  ia  so.  New- York  is  tbe  metropolis,  and  il  is  from  here  that 
all  enterpriaes  like  this  should  date.  If  by  any  chance  he  aboold  fail  of  meeting  tbe 
sncceas  bs  eipecia  in  f  hiladelpbia,  he  canuot  reoaonably  hope  to  retrieve  hia  loaaea  iu 
tba  Btetropulia;  whereas,  were  bis  succeas  but  moderate  here,  be  might  look  npoo  provin- 
oal  cities  as  bis  rmyw  de  rttervt.  But,  with  Mr.  Fay'a  knowledge  and  ability,  •'  there's 
ID  acb  wonl  as  Giil ;"  and  if  Pbiladelphiana,  New-Yorkera,  and  ^oatonianA  do  not  award 
hia  thanks  and  solid  dollars  in  abundance,  they  deserve  to  "  auffer  salvation  body  and 
■Mil,"  and  in  addition,  to  be  deprived  of  Opera  lor  the  reat  of  the  term  of  ibeir  natural,  or 
rather  nniiatural  Uvea.  He  baa  onr  beartiest  good  wishes,  as  he  miut  bave  those  of  every 
lover  of  dramatic  muiic. 

Many  of  our  roadars  will  yawn  over  onr  trifling  al  Newport  or  Saratoga,  where  Ibej 
win  have  gone  to  raaticate,  by  dreaatng  three  times  a  day,  walkuw  at  the  properest  of 
pooea  ap  ami  down  long  balls  and  saloons,  and  going  lo  hops  and  balb  every  other  uiiiht, 
•tteoding  i^utt/Ti  a  la/ourehtlte  at.fiva  in  the  afternoon,  and  prupariug  fur,  uuderguina, 
sod  recovering  from  one  bal  coilvme.  Saratoga  did  mnch  to  redeem  its  reputoliau  this 
anmmer.  Never,  i[  is  saiil,  was  there  more  of  splendor  end  of  gaiety  there,  and  never,  wo 
are  sure,  sn  much  of  luvelinea^    The  one  tbiug  wanting  was  gentlemen,  and  Ifaose  who 
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irare  there  rarelled  to  iDtoxicitioii  in  t^o  "DodaaDdbcckBrnid  wreathed  BnQea"  abomncl 
QpoD  tbem.  ai  "  par  in  adrance"  for  tbeir  ^Isntiy.  We  mach  fear  that  mne,  liko  cei> 
tnin  neirqtaper  puhliAen,  took  tlie  paj  in  advance,  bat  Detected  to  render  the  aarrica 
paid  (or.  Ii  it  not  barrible  though,  vbea  beaux  are  to  Karce,  thatbelles,  real  betlea,  ate 
thrown  into  a  cold  ponipiration  of  dreail,  when  B>k^  for  an  introdoctioii  to  a  pnitw  com- 
paninn.  and  in  their  eitremity  of  ■pprebensioa  haTc  l>e(ia  known  to  deoj  the  aoqDHmtanca 
of  tbeir  moat  iucinute  friend  T  What  a  paradise  far  ei  itvcat  jcmt*  iimmei !  Bat  Sara- 
toga.  even  wUile  we  are  writing,  hsi  ebbed  aomewfaat  from  iu  faUHuod  of  guety,  and  the 
bobUes  that  float  on  the  top  of  iti  tide  hare  been  borne  off  to  Newport,  where  their  esktence 
willbfl  thenmeaaat  Ciaiatoga.  Breaktast,  dinner,  tea.  drew  a  walk  in  ibe  ball,  a  bop  or 
■  ball  every  other  nieht,  and  a  bncT  ball ;  the  oolj  differeoce  being  that  at  Saratoga  tb^ 
pnt  Silt  water  ioto  thenudves,  and  at  Newport  put  themselves  into  aalt  water;  al  Meir- 
port,  too,  owiag  to  the  nit  air,  life  ia  rather  stickr,  one  leads  a  sort  of  adhesive  eiiMeikce, 
We  walls  weep  suit  teara,  the  baluatrades  are  uapleasotlj'  daiop,  and  we  SEem  to  be  gra- 
dually  passiog  into  the  ihell-fiih  state  of  being.  Society  is  rather  more  condensed  hen 
thou  Ht  Saratoga,  and,  aa  a  cotue<]iieace.  more  pawerfil  and  more  deGnitely  marked  uti 
are  fanned.  1  he  extent  of  deapotism  to  which  the  patronesies  of  these  sets  go  I*  almoM 
incredible.  Attenuou  to  any  lady  mil  of  the  set  is  puolshod,  on  the  6rat  oSence,  by  cool 
inattention  in  the  penetralia  of  the  circle ;  on  the  tecond,  the  offender  is  publicly  anubbedi 
and  on  the  third,  deliberately  and  remoraelenly  put  iu  corentry.  We  see  it  propoaed  ibit 
there  ihall  be  achools  established  at  Newport,  and  aimilar  places,  in  which  ladies  may  leun 
to  iwiDi.  We  protest  stoutly  BZalnstthe  moasare.  If  ladies  are  to  drive,  fence,  shoot  and 
swim,  how  are  heroes  to  save  their  lives  T  Where  will  be  the  romance  of  life  t  What 
will  the  riDvri  writers  dol  We  have  it — the  heroines  shall  save  the  lives  of  the  heroes. 
It  mnit  needs  be  so,  we  suppose,  bat  we  object ;  we  prefer  the  old  nay.  Beside,  hn> 
would  a  lady  look  who  had  falleo  averboard,  swimming,  puffing,  and  blowing,  and  "  strik- 
ing out "  luatily  in  a  stiff  silk  dress  and  a  French  bat  and  feathers,  with  other  matten 
which  goto  makeup  full  itieet  costume)  We  pat  it  to  any  lady  whether,  if  the  service  of 
~  hero,  "  arescneor  two,"  could  not  be  had,  she  wonld  not  r^er  drown  than  cat  such 


a  figure. 
Whenw 


Lt  chat  with  oi 
Catskill,  or  wber«ver  they  may  be,  and  have  retomed  home  n  ,   , 

spirits  Bud  invif  orated  frames.  Home !  how  delightful  a  word  to  the  gayest,  nay,  we  w 
hope,  even  to  me  most  frivolous  of  them.  Hoioe,  dear  to  those  who  hove  it,  how  mncn 
dearer  yet  to  tbosa  who  have  it  nnt ;  and  even  they  are  not  utterly  homeless,  fiir  "  their 
borne  is  whero  tbeir  heart  is."     And  ihlgre— '-- ' "■  —'-- ■  —  ■' — "-  -•—'-■■ —  — i— j: 


HOME    TEARNINO. 

There  caSelh  me  ever  a  marvellous  hran. 

"Come  away!    Come  away.*" 
Is  it  earthly  music  faring  astray, 

Or  is  it  air  bora  r 
O .'  whether  it  be  a  forest  voice 

Or  a  sprit  wile, 
It  iM^deth  nuna  aching  heart  rgoioe, 

Yet  sadden  the  while. 

In  the  greenwood  gtsde,  o'er  the  garlanded  boiri. 

Night,  noontide  and  mom. 
The  summoning  swell  of  that  sad.  sweet  bom 

Tones  home  to  my  sonl. 
,  Ikoow notiis coming. or Baitn' West; 

Yet  dimly  I  feel 
That  sa  soon  as  its  mode  shall  ocMS  to  pad 

I  go  to  my  roBL 
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NOTICES    OF    NEW    B00I8. 

Tn  EnoLiBHiiiit'i  Gkeh  CoNconnAiici  oT  Ihe  New  ToUoient ;  bein^  an  atlempt  at 
•  verbal  cuiinectian  batwsaa  tlia  Greek  and  the  Englith  leitai  iudiidirig  a  CoucdrI- 
■dce  to  the  proper  namea,  wiih  indem  Greek-Eoglisli  and  Eogliih-Greek.  Har- 
per Broibera. 

The  large  ule  in  ibis  coontiy  of  the  Eniliafa  edilioo  a(  tbi'i  work,  notwitbilandiag  iU 
lri|h  price.  lafBclenilf  altetta  iu  value  to  ibe  sludein  of  the  Bible.  Tlie  work  contisl*, 
in  tbo  lirat  place,  of  a  liitof  tA  the  wordi  in  ibe  Greek  Testament,  wiib  every  paaaago 
tibere  each  occur*  ciied  frnm  oar  Englisb  venion.  Tu  ibis  are  added  two  iDdeiei ; — the 
fint  cootainiiia  aU  the  words  in  ihe  Eiiglisli  veraion,  with  all  the  Greek  word*  of  wbich 
Iher  are  traofla lions.  The  second  Indei  coulaina  llie  words  of  the  Greek  Toslameiit, 
wiibthe  English  worda  of  wbiuh  ihey  are  [be  rBpre«enlaiiYei.  The  advanlageorthisHr- 
rangcnient  to  the  clergvinan  or  acholui-  ia  very  great.  He  baa  before  him,  at  a  glance,  a 
full  eihibition  of  the  New  Testament  usage  of  everj  word,  in  a  rum  much  mora  availa- 
ble tbaa  if  be  aonjhl  it  in  a  Greek  ConcordDnce,  and  a  perfect  comparison  of  every  pas- 
Mge  of  the  urlglnaf  text  with  ibe  Eugtish  renion.  The  UM  of  Ihe  work,  however,  is  not 
eoDGned  to  the  acbolar.  It  can  be  used  for  the  same  pnrpoaa,  with  almusl  eq'isl  facility, 
bj  one  who  knows  the  Grsek  alphabet,  or  even  wilhont  that  knowledge.  Although  th« 
ice  of  lliis  edition  ia  bol  abont  one-third  that  of  ibe  Engliab,  it  is  in  no  wim  iuferior  to 
ehher  ia  respect  of  accuracy  or  beauty  of  execution. 
OooBii:  an.  thi  Kiko's  Plot.    D;  G.  F.  B.  Jamet.     New-York:  Harper  Brothert. 

Mr.  Jamea,  in  addition  to  many  other  pood  qualities,  ii  posiesaed  of  great  indnatry,  (nd 
doabtlesa  Qnda  a  profitable  market  fur  hii  literary  ware*,  or  he  would  poatilily  limtt  tha 
prodaction.  The  interest  excilsd  by  Uie  present  work  is  great  and  well  nrainlained. 
GxiciiH  A^n  Bomah  Aktiquitiii.  By  Dr.  E.  F.  Bojeson,  Professor  of  rhe  Greek  lan- 
goage  and  literature,  ia  the  Uiilvertily  of  Soro.  Trauilated  from  the  German  ;  Edited 
By  Her.  Tiiomna  K.  Arnold,  A.M.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  SOO  Broadway. 
'  Tbia  ia  a  most  admirable  edition  of  the  work*  of  Dr.  Rnjeiea,  with  well  adapted  ciplanft' 
tory  notes,  and  relerencea  lo  £u|liB)i  atandard  works,  fur  the  use  of  acljooli  and  coflegea. 
It  la  bmuiifally  bound,  naiforro  wiib  Appleton '■  series.of  Educational  Works,  than  wluch 
iUM)e  embrace  more  inslrnclion  in  a  couciae  and  available  form. 

Hoi>in:c  Fhench  LiTEnA-rcRE.  By  L.  Rnytnund  de  Vericoar,  anthor  of  "  Milton  at  ts 
pnetie  epique,''  &c.,  &c.  Roiaed,  with  note*  relating  to  recant  events,  by  W.  8. 
Ohase,  A.  M.     GouLd,  Kendall  Sl  Liucoln,  Boatoo. 

Hr.  Chaae  is  somewhat  known  tn  the  reeding  pnblla  aa  Ibe  author  of  a  very  able  Pari- 
sian Correipondeoce  to  several  prints  and  periodicals  in  thia  country.  Long  a  resident  of 
Paris,  and  of  veiy  considerable  lilerary  attainments,  he  baa,  in  producing  the  work  be- 
fore ua.  Uraught  to  the  task  abiliiiea  and  acquiremeuta  every  way  equal  to  the  undertak- 
ing. The  irealiae  ia  itaelf  a  comprehenaivo  and  tliorough  anrvey  of  the  whole  Geld  of 
modeni  French  lileralnre.  The  moat  eminent  in  Philosophy,  History,  Romance,  Po«Try, 
and  the  Drama  are  with  biographic  aketchea  brought  familiarly  before  the  reader,  and  Mr. 
Chase  has  inlmdnced  the  work  to  the  American  reader  in  a  moat  admirable  manner,  cou- 
oeeting  the  subject  of  which  it  treats  with  passing  events,  and  tracing  tfa«  inSueoce  of 
Frauifa  literature  upon  Ibe  political  progress  of  the  country. 
Tnc  Wist:  A  Metrical  Epistle.     By  Dr.  Francis  l.ieber.     G.  P.  Putnam,  Broadway. 

Tbis  is  a  neatly  "  got  up  "  little  volume,  and  of  considerable  merit  in  the  matter.  Dr. 
Lieber,  ihe  distinguished  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  Booth  Carolina  College,  Au- 
tbor  of  "  Pol iticarEtc hies,"  Sic.,  baa  jost  sailed  for  his  native  conntry — Germany — witb 
Ihe  view  of  aiding  in  the  great  cause  of  Coustilnlional  and  Batiouat  Freedom.    This  Ijula 

"  imo  provealhat  he  ha*  wt" ''  '  ■-.-.. 

ited  conntry — and  bis  abl 
J  with  ihem  a  peculiar  in 
8Tul>r  or  Modirn  LANoaAots,  Part  lit. — French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Oerman 
■od  Engliih.  Edited  by  Louis  F.Klipstoin.A.A.LL.M.  Geo.  P.  Putnam,  135  Broadway. 
Tbia  work,  wbich  ia  intended  eqnally  for  the  aimultaneona  and  aeparate  study  of  the 
lannisge*  that  it  sets  forth,  and  nhieb  is  adapted  as  well  fortbe  naiiveof  OermauT,  France, 
Ita^,  Spain  or  Portngal,  as  for  bim  to  whom  English  is  vernacular,  in  the  acquirement  of 
may  one  of  the  other  tongue*  beside*  hi*  own.  will  be  fonud  on  acceptable  manual  not 
only  to  the  tyro,  but  lo  Ihe  more  advanced  M:ba1ar,  The  reading  portion  of  ihe  matter  is 
inlrrealii'ft.  and  the  tettin  every  caae  remarkably  correct,  while  the  Elementary  Phrases, 
teiM  of  Oard*,  Laltan,  Bill*  of  Buhuige,  Vtmamorj  Molaa,  Beceipt*,  Ao.,  in  tbe  aia 


IhBemifNemBoau. 


GsARTLT  MxROR :  A  Tile.    B;  L*il;  B.  FollMtoD,  vnhm  of  Ellen  MiddletoD.    Ap- 

pletun  &Co.,  aoo  Broadway. 

Thia  eicellsDl  tala  hu  alresdf  becD  widelj  ctrcnUled  ud  i*  becoms  bmilnr  aM  diiilD 
many  'if  oar  readera.  It*  iuleml  ia  well  HistBiaed  aod  it  U  of  ■  highly  popnlar  rant,  ^ 
tbaTi|b  BOEnewhat  diffurenCin  goasnl  camtrnclion  from  the  more  flub;  work*  of  the  d^. 
ll  has  beeu  cunaiderad  u  equal  in  power  to  "  Juie  Ejre." 

ImTiNo's  W0KR9  :  A  HisTOKT  or  New-Yoric  from  the  bsxintiiDg  oflhe  world  to  the  end 
of  the  Dutch  Dynaatj,  containing  among  many  aarprwing  and  curiiiui  mallets,  the 
onutlerable  pundenn^  of  Waller  ihe  Doubter,  the  diaastrona  ptKJects  of  William  iha 
Teity,  and  the  cbivalric  scbieTementa  of  Peter  (he  Headstroug,  the  three  Uatdi 
Governora  of  New-Amslerdntn.  Being  Ibe  oul/ aa  then  tic  Hialnry  of  the  Tiioe  that 
twtb  e*er  been  or  erer  will  be  publiihed.  By  DiKimcca  Kmickerbockir.  Th» 
anihor'a  revtaad  edition  complete  in  one  volnme.  Oeorgs  P.  Puiuam,  135  Broadway, 
NGW-Vork. 

Tiiia  ii  a  moit  elegantly  got  up  edition  oflhe  immortal  works  of  thii  most  distingniihed 
aathur.  The  whole  ia  to  becompriasdiu  ISduodacimo  Tola  me*  of  which  lbs  Kuickerhockcr 
hiatoryrormstheSraL  Forty  yeBrahaTa  elupaed  aince  the  firatpoblicatioii  of  ihia  work,  and 
it  haa  become  identified  with  ibe  Liatarr  of  the  city.  It  may  be  (aid  Ed  have  conrerred 
aucealiy  upon  the  mttropolit ;  to  haio  inrowu  around  it  iboae  eocial  eiiilearmsnU  lor  bye- 
gooe  agea,  very  rarely  t  ■  bo  eacouiilsred  in  our  progroaiive  couairj.  Tu  hare  deaceoded 
inageiiuiua  Kuickerhocker  mce  ja  a  diitiiietion  not  oooaected  with  oriauicrRiic  privilegea, 
but  a  murk  ofaociul  worth  and  repablicnu  reipectabilily. 

Seldom  if  ever  hna  it  been  the  fiirtiine  of  an  indiTidual.  known  to  ibe  pnblic  only  by 
bis  wtiiiiiga,  to  ingratiate  himaalf  so  fully  in  the  popabir  affBciioDi.  What  magician  dnil 
unfold  lo  iiB  the  sevret  of  hia  nijatrrioua  power,  and  defina..tliHt  wonderTnl  chdrm  which 
periHilea  hia  wriiiuj>,  and  hulda  the  apirit  apell-bound  beneath  ita  iiiHuence  I  Tbs 
ancient  "Oiernon  of^New-Am^lerdam  are  abcmt  na.  Like  Banqno'a  ilindciwy  train  Ihar 
come — tuiger  8>vbile  before  our  admiring  eyei,  and  depart,  leaving  behind  tbema  mingled 
remEmbrance  of  rubicund  visn'ea,  pendnlotij  china,  vaat  peripherja,  halfacra  waiatcuata, 
mnltiliblinoiia  brsechea,  dock  lega,  flnmTiigo  boae,  and  broad  buckled  ahotia.  Peter  the 
Headitmng,  Walter  the  Doubtful,  and  William  the  Tealy,  come  back  to  do  homage  to  tlw  ' 
faithful  chronicler  of  their  chlvalronadeeda,  and  to  IhreatsQ  with  abjnrgatinna.tupptty  oit- 
knowu  to  (he  preaent  age,  and  scarcely  leci  eHaoaoinna  (ban  their  papjr  proclamaiKNM  of 
old,  tbeluckleai  wight  who  abau Id  impeach  iheir  own  Tolor,  orlbeir  hiatnrian'a  Iruth. 

The  preaenteditioa  will  bflaooi^it  after  aaths  aUndard,  aod  well  hsa  Mr.  Putnam  ei- 
eca(e<l  ihe  laak  of  publicatiou.    The  atyle  and  ueatnnaa  of  the  typography  aumat  ba 

O.C.B.,Q.C.H.,  Colonel  of  the  Sod  ^HgimBut  of  Life  Ouardi.     Harper  B 

The  Peaiuaular  War  bai  furnished  matter  for  very  many  able  worka ;  many  of  (bon 
pardy  hi«torioaI  or  simple  Darrativea  of  the  eveota  that  tranapired  within  ihe  reach  of 
their  aiithora;  oihera  have  been  ofaacieniiFic  character,  like  CoL  Napier'a  celeb  ra*ed  work, 
which  U  aeceaaar;  lo  miiitarr  atudeut*  fur  iu  atrategstie  akill.  Tba  work  of  Luid  Lnn- 
doulerry  ia  highly  authentic;  the  position  of  the  author  being  anch  aa  to  place  within  hia 
reach  not  only  Ibe  evsnta  in  which  he  waa  a  principal  actor,  but  the  motives  and  iiaw 
of  the  govemmeut,  and  it  ii,  iherarure.  exceedingly  valuable ;  beaidea,  being  in  small  oma- 
paaa,  aud  in  every  way  desirable  to  thegauaral  reader,  whn  will  duobilass  appreciala  iu 
triatooratic  eooroe,  aod  thsrefun  be  on  Ikis  gtuud  agaawt  talse  iwuaning  from  aaihentia 
hot. 
LiTKRxRT  Skktcbes  AND  LsTTiNt.  being  the  6nal  memorials  of  Charles  Lamb,  nerer 

before  publiahed.   By  Tfaomaa  NuouT^ounl,oueorhiBeiecntara.  D.  Appletbn  ft.  Co^ 

EDO  Broadway. 

So  long  a  time,  nearly  twelve  years,  has  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  Charles  Lanab'a 
Leitura,  Sic.,  that  Ihp  public  had  alm<i*t  forgnttea  the  promise  made  iu  ibe  prelaoe  to  that 
-wurk.nfa  future  aeriea  that  ahoold  be  forthcoming,  when,  in  the  lapse  of  lime,  tbeta  mnbt 
be  none  tett  tu  feel  a  momenta  pain  at  some  sponlve  mention  of  thumselvi^  in  his  kind 
•Huai<ini.  But  that  lime  has  buan  diuipleled  ihrongh  the  death  uf  hit  sister,  and  the 
prumiu  ia  fultilleil.  The  voluTne,  tastefully  edited  bj  Mr.  Tallburd.  nne  i>f  Lamb's  ezaeu- 
tora,  cuntdiua  upward*  uf  3UD  pages,  a  very  large  portion  of  which  ia  ilevoieil  In  ioltara 
oddres-ed  tci  Coleiidgs  and  WunlBWorih.  Uf  cnuise  it  will  be  «ageij;  soujtht  fur,  niul 
read  with  avidity. 
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DKITBD  STATES  MAGiZINS, 


DEMOCRATIC  RETIEW. 


OCTOBEB,  1846. 


Ill  IllClItl. 

Tn  greit  straggle  n  M  htad  vben  tiM  demoertcj  will  ^io  be  ealM 
Opon  to  UKTt  thrae  enduring  principles  of  equa/Ujf  snd  JruUmitif  which 
tKj  bsve  BO  triumphantly  maintiined  in  a  strife  of  half  a  century,  against 
(he  wily  enemies  of  popular  gafcmroeoL  In  that  lime  federalism,  in  iu 
■trife  for  power,  has  aaennMcl  aU  disgntsas  and  attadied  nitb  dl  mene  of 
qgonea;  but  its  iasidieos  ippioacbea,  so  aatler  by  what  traitor  they  maj 
ba*e  been  gained,  have  been  m  Tain  m  it*  open  assanlta.  The  erer  vtgi> 
laat,  MMTgetio  and  determined  demoeraey  have  detected  dieiT  plots,  evaded' 
iheir  wiles,  and  borne  down  ihe^  force  with  almost  unvarying  fortune. 
Victors  in  a  hundred  fights,  they  hare  taught  their  Protean  foe  that  they 
have  "  known  all  his  slispes — and  scoraea  them  all."  The  result  of  th& 
coming  contest  will  be  no  exception  to  the  rule,  and  tlte  Bag  of  democracy 
will  still  "  brave  the  battle  and  the  breeie,"  when  this  last  desperate  attack 
of  the  "  boly  allies"  shall  have  spent  its  favee  and  perished  with  the  con- 
■piratora  that  farmed  it.  The  j>ecii)iarity  af  the  present  election  eooiima 
mIt  in  rite  Atet  that  the  federalists,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  canning' 
traaeaman  who  makea  nee  of  a  desirable  article  ta  sell  a  bad  lot,  put  fortS 
the  tnppoaed  warlike  popularity  of  Oan.  Taylor  as  a  means  of  foisting  all 
the  old  and  oil-rejected  federal  hereaiee  upon  the  people  and  the  country. 
With  a  nominee  profeosedly  without  setded  principles  or  political  know)- 
edge,  depending  wdely  ^wn  a  meretriciwH  rMnitation  resting  epoit  the 
■erita  of  otben  fiw  his  claim  to  the  popular  aomge,  fedaratism,  in  aU  ita 
■  laiainii  colon  and  undiagaised  defiutnity,  eomes  before  the  peqtie  tat  their 
jodgmeiM.  FederaHflin,  with  all  its  narrow,  restrictiTe  policy,  fatally  op- 
presrive  to  the  broad  nBiional  industry  and  interests  of  the  country— -with 


lU  ineradicable  error  of  financial  policy  seeking  to  plunge  the  country  again 
into  the  horrors  and  disasters  of  the  credit  systcn — with  itsjpernieioos  eon- 
stitntional  error  in  regard  to  the  veto  principle,  which  would  tear  out  Irom. 


the  grand  structure  of  oer  institationa  oue  of  ita  imfcwtant  and  inast  valua- 
Ue  jeaturea — with  ita  limitless  systen  of  ieiatnal  impmvenanu,  which 
woaU  coanatoiattt  the  gnemiMnt  of  all  tba  localities  iu  the  haads  uf  the 
ovttnl  «xeeiitmH— and  with  all  its  haMj  raeklan  and  ■nsctnpnlaua  Mm- 


SS8  Tkt  EltctiM.  [October, 

dinariin  oonstructiona  of  conntitntiooal  power,  agtio  ranewa  its  preiecMS 
by  fastening  upon  the  fleeting  notoriety  of  a  republicui  soldier,  vrfao  has  nv 
■cqaaintance  wilb  ciril  pririleges  and  daties.  There  can  be  bat  one  repiy 
from  the  ballot-box  lo  aucb  pretensions;  and  whatever  merit  the  whig  nomi- 
nee may  haTc,  bued  upon  fighting  his  coaotry's  eoeinies,  tbey  are  neutral' 
ized  by  hia  connection  wjib  the  pnemiei<if  popular  gorernincnt.  The  nom- 
inee has  doubtlea»  entertained  aome  feai*  upon  this  bead,  end  appeara  to 
have  earnBfltly  preaaed  upon  hia  correspondeMa  his  determination  not  to  be 
tcandidaie  of  the  whig  party,  while  he  is  nevertheless  put  forward  aa  the 
exponent  of  heresies  which  he  co«fawes  be  does  not  underBland.  In  or- 
der toeatiraate  aright  the  poaition  which  the  whig  nominee  occupiee  in  re- 
gard to  civil  duties,  it  is  only  necesaary  lo  recur  to  portiona  of  some  of  big 
inanj^leUetSf  nsfellews:  - 

■       ■  -      Jitni  3,  lfil7.- 

"  Deab  Sir — Your  latter  of  the  16th  alt.,  from  Clinton,  La.,  baa  jest  roadrnf 
me,  aaklDg  my  viawa  on  aevcrBl  SBbjects,  "  lit— As  to  the  justice  and  the  neees- 
sitj  of  this  war  with  Mexico  on  our  part.  Zii-^Aa  to  the  oecesatty  of  a  national 
bank,  and  An  power  of  Congress  for  oreatrn^  each  an  institutioD.  3d — As  to  tbe 
effects  of  B  high  proteetive  tarifl^  and  the  right  of  Coogrea*  ander  the  Conatitii- 
tion  to  create  such  a  ayetem  of  revenue."  •  •  •  • 

"  Aa  regarla  the  second  and  third  inquiries,  I  am  not  prepared  to  enawer 
(hem.  I  could  only  do  so  after  daly  tDvesrtgatio|  tiuMe  aubjects,  -which  I  oiBiiot 
DOW  do ;  my  whole  lime  being  fully  occupied  in  ettandlog  to  my  proper  oflkial 
dotiMi  which  must  not  ba  oagkcted  under  any  clreantatanoM ;  and  I  msat  eay  t« 
you  id  substance,  what  1  haie  »aii  to  others  in  regard  to  atmilar  matteia,  that  1  mi 
no  pontician." 

*  /uiylS,  lftt7. 
•'My  wilHiiffBbBi  to  yieU  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  at  lar^,  and  to  serve 
tbena  in  tlia  effice  Of  the  Chief  Magietraey,  riunld  tbey  fntly  and  «nanimoiial<r 
plMa  its  weighty  reipoouUlitiea  npoa  oae.  ha*  been  more  than  osce  atprawed. 
but  I  am  not  wUliog  to  be  the  candlitata  of  any  party,  to  pled^  leyaeif  to  »ag  pw- 
lltical  creed,  aave  that  which  proceeds  directly  mm  the  Catutitatiaiir  and  the  beat 
and  paramount  iDteresta  of  the .  tountjy,  and  which  they  tolenuily  demand.  If 
elected  Co  the  Presidential  office,  it  must  be  withcnt  any  agency  of  my  own,  (it 
vrill  be  st  Tarlance  with  iTiy  most  cherished  aspirations,)  aod  to  those  doties  I 
meat  go  tuitrmrraelled  by  party  pledges  of  every  character." 

Augwt  3, 1847. 

"  At  (heloat  Pretideotio)  canvnait  it  was  well  known  to  all  with  whoia  I  nrixedr 
wbiga  and  denioerats — for  I  had  no  noscealmeats  in  the  matter — that  I  Wm  deci- 
dedly in  fiivor  of  Mr.  Clay's  election,  and  would  sow  prefer  aeeiog  him  in  that 
office  to  any  individuiil  in  the  Union. 

"  I  must  »ay  I  have  no  wish  for  the  Presidency,  and  cannot  CMisent  to  be  ex- 
riOfivety  the  nanrlidate  uf  n  party;  and  if  I  am  one  at  all,  or  to  be  ao  at  the  comia§ 
eleetioo,  it  must  be  borne  In  mind  tfaet  I  bate  been,  or  will  be  to  by  others,  witb- 
oM'aify  HgeMy  of  mine  in  the  aaatter.  Independent  of  my  wishes,  I  greatly 
dnnbt.  o^  qoetafieatioDa  t»  discberge  the  dndes  prwperly,  of  as  office  which  wa» 
MMa*d  atenedbgra  Wasbiogteo,  a  Jafieraoo,  aa  wall  aaabveral  othenof  the 
pureat,  wisest,  ai>d  moat  aocomplished  atateoman  and  wtrioia  ot'  this  or  wy  ether 
»fp  or  country,    I  almost  tremble  at  the  tbongbta  of  the  andertakio^''    - 

January  30,  1848. 
■  In  reply  lo  yoor  lnqniriee,T  have  again  to  repeat,  tbaf  I  bave  neither  lb*  pewef 
nor  the  desire  to  dictate  to  the  Amencan  people  the  exact  manner  in  which  they 
sboald  proceed  to  noininMe  for  the  Presidency  of  tbe  tToited  States.  If  tbey  da- 
■Itv  soch  a-mnlt.  tiKjr  mutt  tidapi  the  nteans  best  salted,  hi  tneir  opieton,  to  the 
oeMuinnMUtaa  of  the  parpMe;  anAif  tbey  tblok  fit  to  bring  nid  batim  them  for 
ttaiaAfllosh  ibrnngb  theit  tegwtatasaft  ib*M  vaeliagi,  or  oonvewlaae,  I  miHt  ob- 


jecttoAeTr  dmipmOng;  these  bodlei  nt  irliljt,  democratic,  nr  Qatire,    But,  in  be- 
lagthna  Bvuitiatad.  I  mntiDikt  M'lhs  ecmdltion — sad  mj  potitton  on  this  point 
il  kninntmble — tbmt  1  ahall  Dot  ba   brought  farward  by  tham  w  th«  caBdiilatn  of 
Uinr  party,  m  conaldered  h  tbe  eKpoaeut  of  thau  party  dootriiMB." 
Februaty  12,  1 84S. 

"  In  reply  to  thn  domng  rernin-kB  of  yonr  letter,  I  hsTo  no  hesitntlon  in  Btatiog, 
m  I  tet«  rtated  on  fonaer  oecukms,  thkt  I  sm  n  whig,  though  tint  an  tiltra  one  ; 
«ad  that  I  i«*e  DO  dedn  to  conceal  thia  fsoC  fnnn  Kay  pmiioo  of  tbe  people  of  the 
Uaitei  Steira.  I  daeni  it  b«  candid,  bowerer.  to  add,  diatif  the  whig  psny  de- 
aira,  at  tha  next  Preudential  election,  to  Mst  their  votes  for  me,  they  onut  do  it 
on  ibeir  own  reipoiiaiiiilii;^ ,  &ad  withoot  aoy  pledges  froni  me." 
April  SO,  1848. 

>>  To  your  ioqntriei  I  have  Kepectfiilly  to  reply  r — 

"Firat-'That  if  Daminsted  by  the  Wing  NntioMl  Conrentian.  I  ebntt  not  re- 
{■»•  acceploDce,  ]»VTided  1  mo  Mt  free  of  all  itledgee.  and  permitta^  to  maiotaiv 
tbe  poaition  of  iodependeace  of  nil  partie*  in  which  the  people  and  my  own  eenae 
of  du^  have  placed  mo— otherwiae  I  shall  refuB<  the  nomiDation  of  auy  conveo- 
lion  or  pcrty. 

Secondly — I  do  not  design  to  withdraw  my  name  if  Mr.  Clay  be  ihe  nominee 
of  the  Whig  NatioiiHl  Convention ;  and  in  this  connexion,  I  beg  poniiission  to  re- 
mark, that  the  ttatements  which  hRva  beon  so  positively  made  in  Borne  of  the 
Koittleni  print!,  to  tbe  efect,  '  tiiat  sboDM  Mr.  CIny  be  the  nominee  of  the 
Wlug  NntietiaJ  Gonventieii,'  I  faid  atitMJ,  'tbAt  I  wouid  notenffer  my  name  to  be 
naedi,'  are  not  correct,  and  have  no  fouodation  ia  any  an\  or  written  rentnk  of 
mioe.  It  baa  net  beeo  my  intaatioo,  at  any  inoiaent,  to  change  my  position — or 
to  withdi-aw  my  nanie  from  the  canvaas,  whoever  may  be  tbe  nomineo  of  the  Na- 
tional Coavention,  either  of  ihe  whig  or  democratic  party. 

'•  Thirdly — I  have  never  statad  lo  any  one  that  1  was  in  favor  of  ihe  tariff  of 
4ft— of  the  Jub-treasory,  nor  that  I  nriginnted  the  war  with  Mexico.  Nor,  finally, 
diet  I  flbould,  (if  elected)  aelect  any  cabinet  fW>m  both  parties.  No  inch  admis- 
•kn  or  statementa  were  nnde  by  me,  at  any  time,  to  any  peraon."' 

To  what  straits  must  not  the  federalisl  party  be  driveo,  when  it  clingB  to 
a  candidate  who  steers  such  a  poinl-no-point  political  course  as  ihie — whose 
ifiected  independcDce  <irpart3'  conaiats  ittogecher  in  profottnd  ignorance  of 
political  qiieBliona.  It  is  a  matter  nf  no  interest  to  him  if  the  gtoriona  con- 
stitution shoald  be  emascnlRled  by  tearing  away  from  it  its  veto  provision. 
He  is  equally  unconcerned  if  the  money  power  establishes  itself  oncb  more 
it)  the  shape  of  a  national  bank,  aiding  atlstucracic  corporations  ia  obtainine 
ataonopniy  of  industry  through  the  operation  of  a  taiiff.  Ue  sees  no  evil 
to  be  regretteil  iu  the  universal  corruption  attending  a  gigantic  system  of 
internal  impiovemeDts,  nor  in  tiie  contf action  of  an  enormous  and  perma* 
nent  national  debt  to  defray  its  expenses,  and  enrich  armies  of  contract- 
on  and  jobbers  at  the  expen..e  of  the  taxpayers.  No  less  indifferent  is  he 
tovheparaFyzaltnn  of  commerce,  resulting  from  ceaseless  uncertainty  in  rela- 
tion to  tariff  policy.  Without  tlio  excuse  of  personal  inlerest,  in  combining 
Ihe  multifarious  mercenary  cliques  which  compose  the  federal  party,  he  is 
simply  indiHerent  (o  their  success  in  oppreBsin;  the  people,  because  he  is 
BTowedly  too  ignorant  of  politics  to  appreciate  the  resulting  evils.  Thfl 
same  want  of  general  conviction  which  he  avows  in  relation  to  politics,  bis 
conduct  betrays  in  respect  of  military  science,  and  his  personal  demeanor 
exhibits  in  regard  to  religioua  impressions.*     The  passion  to  accamulata 

*  It  it  wtated  oo  ia«lnp4)l>  evidODOT.aad  it  ilhttlnthe  of  ahaiaclar,  Ifaat  ths  Amarkan  BlUa 
Socieij  Ibrwarded  (o  tbe  aimy  ot  oceuptujoD  aevenl  hundred  bible*  tir  Iba  oaa  rf  tbe  tRnpK 
Th««e  bible*  were,  by  order,  iKod  for  eanridgei  aait  wa^UiDg,     Some  or  die  raw  troopi  ini 

--    aaTisEdngi  is  laltlim  R>  nun^g- new  bible*  Lkd  ilwit  mt*  aa  giing  baa  battle, 

._  __piea>ioo«  of  diiwiiifsctioD  baving  reached  Tayloi'e  eus,  be  rade  op  to  ■  nrinMBt  si 

Virti  aboatlo  Are,  and  eallcil  oat  whta  id  ovh,  "  Now  dicu.jDu  cowerdlf  fbola.  let  ai  *•• 

.  can  spread  ibe  gospel  is  Ueiico  '."  That  was  ibe  Itstapeech  heard  apon  eUlhbj'BSBj 

■ml  whicb  pssMd  la  its  socohbI  era  Ike  concDarioii  whidi  (bllowed  died  npoD  Iba  tar. 


ass  ntBiutimi.  [Oot«^ 

pelf,  the  iflglorious  lore  of  lucre,  appean  to  bant  absorbed  all  otbor  cob- 
udenitioDs,  sail  left  as  lirtle  leiaare  u  desire  to  exercise  tbe  right  of  tui- 
frage.  Aa  long;  as  the  right  of  property  in  blacks  remained  uodistarbed, 
he  appears  to  have  seen  do  necessUj  for  meddliag  in  politics.  He  has 
been  well  coatented  with  a  state  of  parties  that  enabled  him  Tor  forty  jeart^ 
in  return  for  Domioal  military  eervice,  to  draw  fram  the  public  treasury 
large  sums  aanually,  the  proceeds  of  the  induatry  of  the  wbitee,  to  purchase 
hundreds  of  blacks  to  labor  id  bisser*ice.  AlikeindiSereatasa  Ctaistiaa, 
a  general,  aud  a  citixen,  he  has  attained  tbe  aeme  of  his  desins  in  the  b^ 
oamulatioa  of  a  large  fortune,  is  a  means  of  the  tDcrease  of  wbi<^,  the 
Presidency  of  a  great  people  is  apparently  only  Tsluable  in  bis  eyes.  Ilist 
such  a  man  should  be  elected  by  popnlnr  rote  was  scarcely  to  be  hoped. 
The  eclat  attending  fortunate  results  in  Uexico,  would  scarcely  suf- 
fice to  ^ild  the  whole  rank  and  decaying  mass  of  federalism ;  bat  in  aid  of 
that  object  ia  organized  bj  disappointed  men,  and  rejected  by  tbe  peo|d«n 
democrats,  a  clique  whiob  seeks  to  divide  the  party,  by  striking  at  that 
principle  of  fraternity  which  has  hitherto  respectea  the  rights  and  lotereats 
of  all  the  members  of  our  glorious  nnion.  These  conspirators  pretend  to 
have  adopted  or  discovered  a  new  principle  in  relation  to  free  sol),  whereas 
they  have  bat  adopted  tbe  whig  view  of  a  principle  atwaya  upheld  by  the 
democracy.  Long  l>efore  the  emancipation  of  the  colonies,  public  senti- 
nent  was  united  in  resisting  the  sdmission  of  negroes,  not  mily  into  new 
but  into  old  territories,  and  this  reaistance  was  a  leading  element  in  the  emsn- 
oipation  of  the  colonies.  Tbe  colonies,  Virginia  particnlarly,  had  long 
■•en  the  evil  of  employing  black  labor ;  there  were,  however,  a  few  men, 
inflaential  at  home,  wbo  were  interested  in  the  trade  of  blood,  and  through 
their  representation,  tbe  governors  of  colnniea  were  ordered  to  veto  any 
fawB  that  ccionial  legialationa  might  pass  for  the  preveation  of  the  increase 
of  the  blacks.  These  most  unjust  oi^era  elicited  (^position  of  tbe  nslura 
developed  in  the  following  extract  of  the  Virginia  legislative  memorial  to 
tbe  imperial  government  in  London,  1772. 

"  The  importation  of  alavea  into  the  ctAoay  from  tbe  ooaat  of  Africa,  bad  long 
been  considered  a*  a  trade  of  great  iohuiiiaiiity,  and  under  its  present  eoconrai»- 
ment  tbey  had  too  macb  reason  to  fear  vould  endanger  ike  vtry  exUUnc*  oflii» 
JAajuty't  American  domiTiiom ;  that  it  retardsd  their  settlement  with  nrrre  utf/U 
hJiabilanii ;  and  the  ABiembly  preBumed  to  hope  that  the  intereits  of  sfew  would 
ta  diarogirdad  when  placed  in  competition  with  the  security  sad  hapidaeBsof  inch 
anmhera  of  his  Hajestr's  dntifnl  and  loyal  subjects ;  and  beseeching  the  Crown  to 
iMowve  all  those  restraints  on  ^  Qoveraor  of  that  Colony,  which  iofailHt  their 
■HMiting  tosnch  kw«  as  might  check  so  very  psnicbns  a  commerce." 

Tbe  British  government  persisted  in  this  horrible  oppression,  and  the 
result  was  the  independence  of  the  colonies.  Tbe  first  act  of  that  ind^ 
pendence  was  lA  abolish  the  slave  trade,  and  to  place  the  right  of  prc^er^ 
m  the  eiiating  slaves,  where  only  it  belongs,  with  other  local  laws,  viz.  in  the 
hands  of  the  people.  The  democracy  of  the  country  have  ever  opposed 
slavery  and  its  extension,  and  where  tbe^  hare  bad  a  rijjht  to  do  so,  have 
pnt  an  end  to  it.  FederaJlsm  has  sought,  in  carrying  out  itsprindplesof  a 
centralised  government,  to  attempt,  by  a  forced  construction  of  the  Conati- 
tntion,  to  make  Congress  interfere  with  the  institation.  It  has  songht  to 
violate  the  compromise  of  our  bond  of  union,  and  to  usurp  for  Congress 
a  power  over  slavery,  which,  as  a  fnndatnental  condition,  was  denied  to  it. 
Mr.  Tan  Bnren  and  the  free>soiI  men  have  simply  adopted  the  whig  view 
of  this  free-soil  question,  and  have  engrafted  upon  it  the  abolition  desire  to 
MlBck  riavery  in  Oie  States  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  order  to  make  it 


tt4«.^  n«  BkMm.  am 

B  meana  of  altiaoce  betwKn  them  and  the  enemies  of  deitiocracj  to  defeat 
ibn  nominee  of  the  people  in  graiiBcatian  of  persona)  reTcnge  for  snppoaed 
wrongs.  That  these  hiij  allies  resort  to  CTerjr  reckless  isisrepresenlaticHi 
is  natter  of  conrse ;  and  the  nature  of  these  is  seen  in  the  speech  of  the 
Ron.  Rofas  Cho&te,  at  the  Massachusetts  Whig  State  Convention : 

"  Yw.  sir,  OMSfat  CaH  staiids  pMfW.  tonJay  to  Teto  tbe  hv  of  frMdos. 
The  DoDMcratic  K«ri«w<  their  ableit  jonriMl,  alluwa  directly,  that  pbiloMphicallj' 
Bii4per  H  it  is  u  a  right  sod  good  thing,  Irrespectita  of  ill  purtr  coDsideretiims,  Ip 

extend  liavery  a$  Jar  at  our  fiag  Aall  be  bortu,  Qeaenl  Casi,  to  rnake  the 
taa««r8  TOte  Tor  him,  will  sgreo  to  keep  old  ilavea  snd  lell  new  uoes,  in  iDfloite 
geoeratioDi.     That  Is  the  lecoad  difficult]-  with  the  Caaa  platfonn." 


Tba  pontkm  of  Gen.  Cass  upoa  this  subject  is  well  koowi,  being  thtt 
onl J  wkieh  can  aUMl  npon  the  deiBoeratio  prinuiplea  of  self-govenunflBt  aad 
aUte  equality,  or,  aa  eKprcosed  b;  himself: 

"  BriaAy,  then,  I  am  opposed  to  the  exerelae  of  aay  jorhdiction  t^  Congress 
«T»  tfaia  natter ;  and  I  am  in  fsTor  of  tesving  to  the  .jaaople  of  an;  territery, 
wtttck  ua;r  be  hereafter  acqaired,  tiie  ri^t&i  regniate  it  for  themselTes,  mdar  ttaa 
geaeral  priBciptas  of  tha  CouMhutioD.    B«eani»— 

I.  I  do  oM  sea  io  the  ComtitntioD  ao;  graot  of  the  requisite  power  to 
Coagrpss ;  and  I  am  not  disposed  to  exteod  a  doul)tful  precedeot  beyond  ik 
necessities — tba  estabUabment  of  Territoi'ial  Ooveromeuta  wbee  needed-^leaTing 
to  the  Inhabitants  all  the  rights  compstible  with  the  reiatioiia  they  bear  to  the  Cod" 
falerBtioo, 

S.  Becaose  I  believe  this  measore,  if  adopted.  wooM  weahea.  If  not  impah-,  the 
■ana  of  tho  States;  and  wmU  sow  the  seeds  of  future  itiscard,  which  woald  grow 
■p  mad  ripen  into  an  abundant  harvest  of  oaininity. 

This  is  demoerstic  ground,  contended  for  from  the  fbrmstion  of  the  go- 
vernment, as  oppoaed  to  the  whig  doctrine  of  srroiraling  for  Congress  now- 
era  not  belonging  to  it,  and  in  derogation  of  the  inherent  tight'of  seff-go- 
veranent.  The  position  of  the  Review  has  been  identical,  jet  Mr.  Choate 
in  common  with  many  others,  has  so  little  seir-reapect  as  to  assert  that  we 
advocate  slavery  as  a  good.  Weie  we  citiiens  of  a  territory,  we  should, 
as  did  the  Virginia  colonists,  resist  with  all  out  talents,  energy  and  indus- 
try, the  inlroduction  of  blacks  into  the  teriitoTj.  It  woultf  be  to  us  a 
question  of  such  vast  importance  as  to  be  second  but  to  one  only,  and  that 
woald  arise  the  moment  that  another  people  attempted  to  dictate  to  us  what 
local  laws  we  should  or  should  not  pass,  whether  through  the  imperial  govern- 
ment  of  England  or  the  imperial  whig  usurpations  at  Washington.  With  all 
our  energies  we  wonid  resist  the  introduction  of  slaves  into  our  territory  ; 
bat  the  attempt,  by  consolidating  the  federal  power,  to  make  slaves  of  us, 
we  should  consider  of  even  greater  importance.  Inasmuch  as  we  would 
not  for  a  moment  submit  to  such  gratuitous  oppression,  so  neither  will  we 
countenance  the  attempt  to  impose  it  upon  others.  This  the  Van  Buren  foV 
lowers  are  seeking  to  do.  and  in  doing  so,  we  repeat,  are  simply  taking  whig 
ground  upon  that  point,  thereby  ceasing  to  be  democrats.  While  one  wing 
of  the  Van  Boren  force  rests  upon  whig  free  soil,  the  other  supports  aboli- 
tion and  disunion,  thus  forming  the  key  of  a  "  holy  alliance,"  which  has 
philanthropy  for  its  motto,  and  disunion  for  its  object.  The  artful  manner 
in  which  this  transition  was  msde,  deceived  for  the  moment  some  denx^ 
crats,  but  as  it  developes  its  utter  federal  deformity,  and  even  requires  an 
Adams  to  represent  it,  the  scales  fall  from  their  eyes,  their  old  affinities  are 
renewed,  and  they  return  to  their  position.  This  "holy  alliance"  will 
fail  signally  and  utterly.  The  democracy  will  present  a  firm  front,  and  tri- 
amph  as  is  thnr  wont     The  certainty  of  thia  triumph  has  already  produ- 


&• 


eedfromtlie  resa]  leaders  of  tfae  traitaroiM  betioo  &  MopoailioD' for  »«wb 

promise.  The;  &ad  the  hoUowaesB  of  their  scheme  detected  by  the  people, 
whom  thej  sought  to  deceivfi,  and  who  are  falling  awa;  from  tlum  id  hoots, 
and  they  therefore  seek  to  come  hack  on  certaia  inadmiaeiUe  eoDditiont. 
Traitors  to  the  generous  part;  that  fostered  tkem,  they  now  propose  to  h» 
tray  the  followers  that  truBted  them  and  whom  they  haTe  deceived,  makins  the 
ipmle  f^  office  die  price  of  tbeif  attempt  to  defeat  the  Aenoeratie  noininee. 
It  hippena,  however,  that  this  alliance  of  federalism,  treachery  and 
treason,  has  opposed  to  it  the  man  of  all  others,  wbooe  pnrely  Americtn 
character  eminently  represents  at  this  crisis  the  interests  of  Ae  whole  na- 
tion, and  the  democratic  principle  in  their  integrity.  How  great  a  contrast  ii 
iresented  hetween  this  great  warrior,  cirilian  and  diplomatist,  whose  life 
br  half  a  centary  has  been  spent  in  the  most  arduous  and  important  du- 
ties, defending  bis  cooatry,  as  well  from  satage  and  civiHied  armies,  as 
from  the  diplomatic  wiles  of  England,  and  the  obscure  and  sordid  aecoms- 
lator  of  lightJy-earned  military  pay.  In  whatever  aitnalion  we  find  Qen. 
Caoa,  it  ia  always  ia  the  discharge  of  some  sigaal  serrioe  to  the  whole 
country — preserring  it  from  the  periJa  of  war,  wheuwr  threatened  by  a  sange 
ot  European  foe.  Not  only  is  the  country  indebted  to  him  for  the  pre- 
serration  of  its  honor  from  the  snares  laid  for  it  by  the  British  ministry, 
but  for  the  continuance  of  peace,  threatened  through  the  European  coali- 
tion, got  up  hy  Lord  Palmerston,  to  force  upon  the  United  States  the  re- 
eognitioQ  of  the  English  claim  to  tbe  right  of  search. 

The  English  governnent,  through  its  commereial  poaitioo  and  re- 
sosfcea,  bad  risen  to  almoM  paramtHint  influence  in  tbe  a&irs  of  Enrop*, 
and  her  success  upon  the  ocean  against  all  the  navies  of  the  continent  by  force, 
as  at  Aboukir  bay,  and  by  robbery  and  fraud,  as  at  Cc^enhagen,  became 
the  basis  of  her  claims  to  ocean  supremacy  ;  and  soch  was  her  power  from 
the  magnitude  of  her  naval  armament  and  the  number  of  her  ships,  that  the 
freedom  of  the  seas  seemingly  depended  upon  her  nod.  In  every  sea  the 
flag  of  England  was  supreme,  while  no  European  ships  durst  put  to  sea 
without  her  approbation.  This  power  she  did  not  scruple  to  abase,  and 
the  long  list  of  wrongs  and  insults  which  she  heaped  upon  our  Hag  to  the 
destruetiffti  of  our  commerce,  required  but  her  persevering  determination 
to  impress  our  seamen  by  force  to  fight  her  battles,  to  rouse  the  national 
indignation.  It  was,  indeed,  a  perilous  undertaking  for  our  little  navy  to 
keep  the  seas  amid  the  countless  cruisers  of  the  haughty  would-be  em- 
press of  the  ocean.  Europe  in  despair  had  withdrawn  her  fleets,  and 
tacitly  admitting  that  to  England  belonged  the  ocean,  turned  its  thoughts 
to  other  means  of  greatness,  than  that  to  be  derived  from  commerce.  Sud- 
denly, however,  the  great  novelty  of  the  capture  of  a  British  frigate  by  an 
American  ship  of  less  apparent  ttrength,  was  announced — a  fact  so  unusual, 
roused  the  attention  of  all  Enrope,  and  the  surprise  of  statesmen  was  enhance^ 
by  the  arrival  of  successive  advices  of  the  repeated  triumphs  of  the  American 
navy  and  repealed  defeats  of  the  Union-Jack.  Victory  after  victory  con- 
firmed the  fact  that  Britannia  was  no  longer  undisputt-d  mistress  ofthe  seas. 
This  little  American  navy,  which  seemed  to  have  dropped  from  the 
clouds,  BO  little  attention  had  hitherto  been  paid  to  it,  asserted  the  freedom 
ofthe  seas,  and  re-opened  (o  Europe  the  pursuit  of  commerce.'  It  was  a 
"bitter  pill  for  Briliah  pride  to  admit  that  her  power  was  gone;  and  on  the 
return  of  peace  England  persisted  in  asserting  the  right  of  search,  and  of 
the  impressment  of  seamen  ;  hut  as  the  practice  of  the  former  right  in  time  of 
peace  could  not  with  any  show  of  reason  be  sustained,  nor  for  a  moment 
be  submitted  to,  her  usual  unscrupulous  and  dishonest  diplomacy  was  re- 
■orted  to,  to  procnre  for  her  tbe  "  police  of  the  seas."    To  this  end,  tbe 


flf  •appMWDgUte'dws  trade,. wa»i*t>wMt;  uig«d,  auA  MoAea  MJMMd. 
Ibfl  fthaflcHr  praiNW»WM' BMil^Msn  throvith  n  riie  Uiill«d-SMier,'«n4 
tkecffartaofberfUMMnenmiclwnfiwUMBf '  DipltMlatistairr.hfmwr.peit- 
«««ring;  udtlMseof  Bnghnd,  MfaiogprMtkM  inihe  iBMM(if«ofni()- 
tian,  BM  in  the  tqrplietaoa  at  M  bmm  of  inflimes  lo  (be  aitai«D«Dt  «f 
«  dMited  end,  did  not  deipMr.  Tha  Afmmt  atatc  trade  wu.  tbeMfei* 
iBide  X  h(d>bj,  and  tbc  tnaobioery  oT  EnglMi  tfems  Mt  to  work  to  font 
m  great  Eoropeu  eMlUion,  which  *boaM  utablieti  the  "  right  of  Mmh" 
H  a  pnaufrie  in  the  nientiine  oods.  Tbc  object  at  this  was  KTO«ed,  in 
deiatjr  pfanee,  an  fidlowa : 

"  One  of  the  motives  bj  which  Engliwd  whb  urged  to  deaire  thii  conlition,  wni 
the  conviction  that  it  would  pince  her  in  a  better  position  for  operating  npjn  the 
TEasoD  of  the  United  States,  which  had  hitherto  refuied  Co  net  rordialty  in  con- 
jOBctioD  ytifb  va  for  Ae  nippreHAon  of  the  Bhive-tnide.  Wtth  the  jiride  and  ob- 
wttmej  wWeb  Ha  «MBeM  original^  carried  ahmc  irilh  thtni  acroM  Ae  Athtitt^ 
tkepwt  AMMiioMi  Kepolillemfaaed  te  rteagMMlb*  Ktftfatef  Seareh  fl««i  tba 
idea  tlMl  it  wouM  be  dM'aiBtoir  Id  ilt  dipnity.  Itwaa  briiei«d,  boireaari  Diat'ir 
all  (ha  graat  pDwera  «f  Europe  were  to  conw  n  and  aoment  te  lat  frank^  to^ilfci 
<r,  and  givn  proois  unequivocal  that  thev  conaiJerad  it  to  be  for  their  honor  (9 
yield  to  the  imlnneea  of  Great  Britain  ia  the  nuae  id  humaDity,  the  Umted  Statee 
alao  would  follew  in  their  wake,  if  not  frotii  any  better  motive,  at  least  from  the 
TiDTty  lit  being  lacluded  Id  tbe  iiat  of  cStitised  and  influeaEnl  atetea." 

Bat  little    aneceae .  wraa    attaiaad    until,   is    188t    and    I68S,    Lorl 

i'aliiKiHan  aeiied  the  opportuwlj  ef  tbc  Fraacli  moliMion  to  eMoO 
from  Loiue  .Philiippe,  as  one  of  the  eMiridaratioat  «f  EkigUnd'a  eaip* 
pott  of  his  pretennoaa.  to  the  tbron*  of  Franee,  the  aokBowJed^MOt  of 
tbe  English  "right  of  aearcb."  Ereii  under  aoch  ciroamaiaiicea/  Losb 
PUliippe  did  oat  dare  to  grant  more  than  the  right  to  parsat  e  elavn  M 
10  degreee  oarth  or  aouth  latitude,  or  6*  leagnea  fVom  the  soast.  Lord 
Pslmeratno  was,  as  ha  said,  satisfied  with  this,  in  order  "  not  to  elartn  tlM 
pcejndieea  of  the  ootUinenl  hj  saaiatiDg  on  too  nmoh.  He  knew  that  liaf> 
log  obtained  tfae  reeognrtion  uf  the  princi[de  br  Prance,  it  woald  be  modi 
easier  to  extend  the  range  of  iw  operation  when  eiperienee  shmM  havt 
proved  that  no  praciiiCB)  etils  of  sny  importance  were  likely  to  sprmg  oat 
ef  iL"  In  1840,  therefore,  considering  tbal  the  itme  was  cntne  to  give 
plenary  cxecntion  to  hia  great  plan,  he  set  on  foot  the  negotiations  for  a 
new  and  vastly  more  comprehensive  treaty.  This  time  the  Right  of  Searak 
was  (a  Htend  its  influence  along  the  whole  of  the  western  and  eastertt 
coaaie  of  Africa,  and  along  tbe  eastern  ceaat  of  Aanerica  from  tbe  Oolf  of 
Mexico  to  Cape  Horn. 

The  opportunity  which  praseoted  itself  in  1848  was  tbe  Syrian  ^ealioo. 
Rnssia,  Pruaeie,  Austria  and  England  sided  with  Tark^  in  its  attcoqita 
to  oppress  Mehemat  Ali,  while  France  alone  aided  with  that  Prince,  behia 
determined  to  sustain  him  in  his  posaeeaioB  of  Egypt,  becanae  Englsod 
sought,  in  hia  ruin,  the  eiclnsire  right  nf  way  w.rosa  the  Isthmns  of  Simk 
Palmeraton  did  not  betray  his  object,  bat  gare  Rassia,  Prvsaia  and  AuBOia 
to  underatsnd  that  the  price  of  Englaod'a  adhering  to  them  in  tha  eaatero 
^oation  would  be  their  consent  to  the  great  treaty  of  the  rigbc  of  search. 
The  aliray  track  of  Pslnieraton  it  will  be  iDatiucting  to  ioMow  on  this  o» 
oasion.  H.  Thiuv  was  minister  of  France,  and  Onizot  was  the  Frenolk 
miirister  in  England.  Now  the  object  of  the  Enghsh  diplomatiat  was  to 
ptocare  the  aignsture  of  France  to  the  right  of  eeareb  treaty  with  tbe  Other 
fareign  powera,  and  sign  with  those  four  powers  a  treaty  without  Fraitaa 
on  the  Syrian  question.  Accordingly  he  began  with  M.  Ouiaot.  nrginf 
bin  lb  carry  oot  a  step  fartter,  tbe  traatj  of  1633.    Baroa  Dmmowon 


hackwartl  ia  gnMiag  Mck  a  pawm  l»  JiagUaA ;  bat  m  Hkotr  MMtlinai  Is- 
UWM  WW  hmII,  Md  «rf»d  by  Qviiot.  Uw  N)K«MiMira:«(  ttn  ikifd  Mari- 
IMM  power,  sided  by  tJM  M«et  pfoawn  of  PdoMmea  ia  nluiaa  to  tke 
£Mt,aie;afrMd;aadUwtieujt(»«o«&a  npoa  Ki^kad  lbs  hgkt  of  Mafob- 
■ay  tU  vmmIi  Ht  ^ MBM  WW  Mgaad  b)F all  lbs  flHBMtan.  Wbilaibwww 
fDMig  ««,  PaloMwakM)  wu  esOTtiog  bieuelfW|MrfMl  tbetrea^  ia  nlatk» 
to  Sfrio,  viUuat  Ibe  kaawladga  of  Fraacs,  ud  to  do  tfaia  ba  enplofad 
flavainl  <tf  dwaa  infuaoae  iatrigoen,  <^  whieb  tbs  Blneapfaen  of  iba  horn- 
4ot>  ivfaign  offica  n  ao  prolific,  tobaraboofljetiuiaoc  Oped^  eoBatenMoad 
bj  Palmentoa,  tbeae  penous  profeased  to  keep  the  Frrawh  anqiMr  ia&aaMd 
DflfaepFogreMoTlbeS^riiD  ^air.  Franc«  knew  that  aonieaochtreatT  waaia 
■I^Ution,  and  aappoaing  that  the  other  powers  would  not  so  far  inanlt  her  aa 
to  perfect  it  without  her  aaaeat,  did  not  luutea  it.  At  that  junctore,  the 
PruHian  king  died,  aod  that  eveiil  waa  aeixed  upon  h^  Palneraloa  to  d» 
eeive  Guixot.  We  may  atate  that  when  a  sonreigB  d4ee,  bia  pleonMiUaU* 
•riea  at  foreign  eoerta  loae  their  poweia,  and  aie  traated  a*  aaibaaaadon  oalj 
.by  eouneaj.  They  can  ■•goliata  notbiBg,  thqr  eaa  aign  notbtag,  aaleeBal 
tbair  own  proper  peril.  Now,  BaMa  Balow,  the  PriMaian  ambaaiador^  waa 
■ol  a  man  to  ToluDtear  hta  TcapoDaibiUty,  and  H.  Gaiiot  waa  ^etly  awaiting 
fhr  the  new  credenliatt  of  Baron  Bulow  before  moTiDg.  Lord  PaloierrtoD, 
raeintime,  had  through  hia  minisier,  at  Berlin,  adriaed  the  new  king  to  write  a 
letter  to  Bulow  authorizing  him  to  act  aa  ifoothioff  had  happened,  ao  that  no 
Mr  cradmtiala  were  ncceaaarj  ai  ia  naaal,  in  aoM  caeia,  and  the  treaty  f  n>- 
gnaaad.  M.  Quiiot  beeoBing  aaeaay  at  die  delay,  aent  aa  ageai  to  Balow  ta 
aaaenain  ibebctoftliecredentiala.  Thia  pecaan  acecidtn^y,  by  aecidaatj 
laal  Baron  Bulow,  to  wbota  be  waa  weU  known  and  addraaaing  Un  In  Oep- 
■■a,  aad  naiag  the  national  idiom,  aaid  eareleaaiy ;  "  7011,  ia  your  roMt 
tHated  yet  r'  "  No,"  aaawered  Bolow,  *■  it  takea  a  long  time  to  lont  onr 
l»aat."  Tba  deputy  tben  laughed  in  a  way  which  aigniM,  "  I  know  that 
«i  weU  aa  joR."  He  tben  pkoed  iho  fiHa^ager  of  bia  ri^bt  bend  on  the 
fiaroa'a  alaere,  and  thfowiag  at  tba  aame  tiais  a  aoratiaismg  gUaee  at  hia 
Amo,  aaid :  "  Now  IbU  me,  npaa  tbe  fnih  and  hooac  of  a  gentlemaa,  bara 
faaa  aew  eredeotbda  aitivad  V  Tbe  Praaaiaa  diplomatiat,  witfa  tba  giaab' 
•M  poaaiUe  frankneaa  and  aivapltcttj,  replied  at  once : "  Tbey  have  not" 
AUboNgb  tbia  waa  literally  true,  it  waa  a  groae  deception,  ioaamoch  aa  tba 
kiag'a  btter  aopMaediag  tbe  erodentiala  had  arrived.  M.  Onisot,  bowerer, 
waa  aatiafied,  and  while  awaiting  the  credential!  aa  be  aappoaed,  hie  receired 
from  Paria  a  MtmiUar  with  newa  of  tte  bonibardmttd  of  Beyront  by  the 
Engliab,  under  the  aeorec  attide  of  tbe  treaty,  whiob  be  auppoaed  waa  wait- 


ing for  the  powera  of  the  Pruaaian  minister  to  be  completed*  Bneb  waa 
Maeealoo  tii^etf.  He  bad  firat  pcoonred  Guizot'a  atgoatnre  to  the  right 
af  aaaieb  treaty,  and  then  cheated  France  in  tbe  Syrin  treaty.    Bow  did 


tfiat  knal  of  anbtle  roguea  mb  their  banda  and  ehuekle  orer  the  okeat  tbey 
hmk  put  npoB  tbe  Fren6b  I  The  reenlt  was  nearly  a  war,  but  M.  Theira 
■aat  oai  of  power  end  M.  Gaizot  was  made  ninimer.  Now  eame  np  tba 
tight  of  searob  tmaty  for  ratification.  FilmeratoD  bad  threatened,  ballied, 
hunboealad  and  Dheated  all  the  Eoiopenn  diplomatists,  and  the  grand  oi^eca 
of  a  life  of  loguery  vnx  within  bia  grasp  An  unexpected  obataole  praaeotad  it- 
aelf,  however,  which  wrecked  hii  diplomatic  greatness,  aa  England's  ooean 
aoprmnaoy  haid  been  wrecked  tbiny  years  befiue.  Aa  American  minjaier 
waa  in  Paria,  cool,  aagacioaa,  bold  and  indefatigable.  He  aaw,  in  this 
faintaipla  ttaaty,theretaltaof  aooalition,  wbieb  made  diBhenorablo  aobmi»< 
•on  to  fin^asd  oi  war  Iba  alternative  for  the  Uniud  StMca,  atad  ha 
preinplly'datetaiined  lo  defeat  the  treaty  aad  tbtas  avert  a  war. 
,  la  188k  Qea.  Oaaa  waa  a|>puntad  Ssoreiary  of  War  by  Qmk.  Jaabaoa, 


■Bit  eoDliaMJ  in  thM  oflkft  nalit  18M,  wbra  'm  intooas  iuUm  htriag  •»■ 
d«nvtDed  hit  to^h  he  MsfgiiMl,  aoA  reeeiTed  ths  wMon  to  Fru««.  TM 
diplomatic  reUtioas  between  Prance  and  the  Unhed  Stalea  had  been  dla^ 
tubed  throagb  th«  seceMity  which  had  ■riMR  for  the  Ameiicaa.cxeentiTe 
to  compel  tto  paymeiit  of  Sfi,000,OOOC  indennitj  for  Bpoliation  of  AnMri- 
•as  eonnatce.  On  the  arrbil  of  Gen.  Caa*  hi  Paris,  he  rightly  oodeck 
itDod  that  the  peofrie  of  France  exerted  the  otAj  Hberri  infleenee  in  Europe, 
^hat  to  be  meful  to  hia  ooaat^,  hia  inftaence  with  them  and  their  gor- 
eroment  moat  be  DnimpaiTed.  In  a  rerj  abort  time  he  became  exceedingly 
popular  with  bU  parties,  and  the  position  be  thus  attained  enabled  hiui  to  bum- 
ble Baglasd  ana  arert  ditgrsoe  ttoia  hia  country.  When  England  urged  tb« 
ratiCcatioB  of  hia  right  of  learoh  treaty,  he  made  a  moat  a^ble  and  deter* 
mined  proteH  tsainat  it,  addreaaed  to  the  French  goTcrament,  and  ht 
■ddreeaM  himaelf,  in  stirring  appeals,  to  the  French  people,  with  aocb  ave* 
cess,  that  Lord  Palmereton's  treaty— the  result  of  years  of  obiceBc  and 
falBefaood — was  rejected. 

It  may  be  well  supposed  that  this  first  signal  defeat  of  British  diplomacy 
called  down  upon  its  author  the  rebement  abuse  of  that  gorernment  tbrovgh 
all  its  meana  of  communication  with  the  public  both  in  England  and  IM 
United  States ;  the  more  so  that  it  became  bow  apparent  liut  the  United 
Statee  bad  forerer  escaped  from  the  raeabes  of  Bngund's  fof«e,  diplomacy 
and  philanthrmy.  Lord  PtimerMonill  concealed  his  rexation  in  attempting 
to  eqduD  in  ParliaowBt : 

"The  FmDchjtoverimenlcoiisaBted  to  thh  slteralloo,  and  we  propasad  to  At* 
ttiaf  Rnasia  sod  Pmswa,  a  troaty  so  drawn  np.  After  mncb  disonssieD  about  asi* 
nor  dttaib,  it  was  agreed  to  on  ill  aides,  and  it  certainly  wonld  hsTe  been  a  great 
advantage,  as  uoitiog  with  England  and  France  three  great  powers,  whose  Atga 
ars  liable  to  ba  abased,  tbongh  their  subjects  may  be  no  parties  to  lbs  abuse  of 
then) ;  bnt  this  was  not  the  ooij  object  which  we  had  ia  riew.  We  itUemtifl  to 
have  gone  oeer  to  0ie  Unitai  State*  in  a  great  Evr'tpta*  bedy,  snd  to  hare  made 
rspreaoDlBtioiis  ia  m  SMOoer  not  to  ba  mistaken.  I  wiH  not  saj  that  It  was  pessl- 
Ue  for  the  goreramaait  to  preveat  the  delay,  bnt  I  wiH  wy  that  the  reenlt  wm 
oMt  oefiitMBMe.  What  ooewred  in  ibe  nteeotiaM  1  Oeeeral  Case,  the  Ameri- 
no  Uiuistorat  Paris,  sctiiig  iBabe  oatmel  discharge  of  his  dnty  to  bis  cowatin 
and  maiaiu  lo  lavt  hiMgovemmntfram  (He  ^ecU  oftwA  a  treaty,  ttt  to  worit  lopn- 
Witt  ill  ralifitation.  Pamphlets  were  circulated — debates  were  got  np — the  na- 
tional  jesloasy  wss  relived— the  wsr  party  were  sppealed  to — an  address  was  vo- 
ted in  the  Chambers ;  an  sddrets.  however,  which  did  not  assume  that  the  treaty 
would  Dot  be  ratified,  bat  which  distinctly  prayed  that,  In  r«tify)Dg  it.  the  goven^ 
neat  would  b«  carefol  of  the  boaor  and  interests  of  Fniice.  The  Pveiich  gor- 
emment  thought  the  addroaa  a  nfficiant  jnstifcetion  for  refaaing  t»  ralifr  the 
treaty.  I  am  benod  to  My  ihM  I  think  the  set  the  greatest  departnro  from  dipi»- 
matie  engagemeBta  that  lies  oecoired  ia  EnrnM  for  tnan;  centuries.  It  is  so  e*' 
tablished  principle  of  diplomatic  intercourse  Uiat  a  goveroment  shall  not  refose  to 
ratify  H  treaty  which  bos  been  duly  siifDed,  onlest  it  can  be  shown  that  the  act  o( 
the  plenipotectiarj  signing  it  ia  opposed  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  bis  iDstrQCtions; 
or,  in  another  esse,  that  be  acted  without  a  warnuit  To  the  present  instence, 
Deither  fiict  can  be  shown.  The  minister  of  France,  it  la  well  known,  acted  with 
Ae  entlra  eoncnrreoce  of  hia  comt.'' 

"When  cheating  M.  Ouizot  in  relation  to  the  eastern  treaty,  he  depended 
opon  this  diptomstic  principle  to  ensure  the  ratification  of  the  alave  treaty, 
but  missed  Sre.  This  was,  perhaps,  the  greatest  peril  the  United  Statei 
ever  encountered  in  its  foreign  relations.  1'he  English  governoKnt  was, 
however,  at  the  eanTo  time  intriguing  here,  and  it  found  more  complying  ne- 
gotiators fbr  American  interests  than  (hey  found  in  Paris.  What  was  the 
snrprise  of  OeQ.  Cass,  tfler  he  had  snccessfhily  sastained  tbe  great  princi- 
ple of  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  to  receive,  by  the  new  packet,  tbe  treaty  of 
Washington,  containing  a  para^aph  submitting  to  English  dictation  in  re- 
gard to  the  Blave  trade.    He,  of  cooree,  instanUy  demanded  hi«  lecdl,  and 


T«Mca«i  hame  mtid  (tte  eoBgoUitatmiM  of  aU  AatriMiit.-  Nobb  ■fmacu- 
tod  his  high  Krrioa*  otore  than  tbe  old  bato  at  Ui«  QtrmiUge,  who  a^ 
dreoasd  bitn  undar  data  of  Jul;,  1S13,  u  follows; 

"  Bot  wbat  bae  eDd«arod  70a  tn  «t«I7  AmeHcaD,  wo*  tW  a»([e  «tand  ymi  Ook 
€*  mtr  foiiutttr  at  Parii,  againit  Ox  quintvpU  trtaty ;  tatd  wiNak  bvyotir  Ut- 
vUt,  mtrgif.  and  femften  rfpanribUHif,  lUfiaUd  tb  nUUiuctiim  hy  FmK*~a 
tiaa^  iatsodad  bf  Great  Britain  to  cbai^  ow  intvrtiatkiaa]  tawa,  maka  ber  mia- 
txeat  of  the  aeaa,  and  deatroy  the  aatioDoJ  iudepeodeDce,  not  odI;  of  our  counuy, 
but  of  all  Europe,  and  eaaUe  ber  to  licnime  the  tyrant  on  eveir  eceao.  Had  Great 
BritaiD  obtained  the  sanction  of  Frsnce  to  this  treatj  {m!h  Vie  late  dugraeefid 
treaty  of  Washington — bo  disrepQtablo  to  oar  aationel  <^BrBcIer,  and  injuriooa  ta 
«ar  natMoal  nfety,)  then  indeed  we  mi^ht  hara  hang  oar  harps  npoa  the  willowa, 
wid  rmigaed  oar  Datioaal  tadepeDdeoea  to  OmM  Britain.  Bnt,  I  repeat,  to  y«Mr 
t^ntt,  eaer^,  mdfiarleu  rapoiuibUity,  w  are  indebted  far  At  Mtld  tkrviem 
over  vtfivm  Ae  impinding  danger,  which  the  ratificatiDo  of  the  quiotuple  treaty 
bs  Fnnce  woald  have  brought  apon  ua.  F«r  IkU  act,  ikt  tJ>*nkt  of  every  trut 
Jmerican,  and  the  applautt  of  tvery  trat  rejmhlitan,  art  yourt ;  and  (or  tlu*  no- 
ble act  I  tender  joa  tny  thank*. 

"  I  admired  the  eourte  of  Dr.  Lyon,  in  tbe  Senate,  Id  vrgiDghit  Orwon  Bill; 
and  I  hope  hia  energy  will  carry  it  iato  a  law  at  the  next  (ewion  of  ConEreai. 
T^ia  wflJ  apeak  to  Engfand  a  hngnage  n^ch  aba  wifl  oaderatand,  that  kx  tnUi  not 
awftfliif  ta  be  tugotuUtd  out  of  our  territorial  righti  hertafltr. 

"  ReCBivD  BMonacaa  of  tuy  CrieBdahlp  and  eMaem. 

"ANDRBW   JACKSON." 

On  the  return  of  Qeneral  Cass  the  Stnte  of  Michigan  aent  him  to  tbe 
SMnt«,  who's  his  coarse  npon  all  national  objects  has  been  of  the  aame 
hich-Bouled  purely  American  character.  In  no  ease  wonM  be  snbmit  to 
arrogant  and  unjust  demands,  and  his  firmness  upon  these  paints  has 
eminently  tended  to  preserve  us  from  war  or  disgrace.  He  has.  In  all  cases, 
recognised  the  fact,  that  in  a  bold  front  alone,  is  America  lo  find  safety  in  bee 
intercourse  with  other  nations  ?  That,  if  peace  is  to  be  preserved  at  all,  it 
is  by  sbowiog  a  readiness  for  war  ,-  and  lor  this,  which  is  the  true  [teaoe 
policy,  he  has  been  sUgniatised  as  having  a  desire  &«  war. 

This  is  tbe  raui  so  eminently  American,  so  steadfast  a  demoerat,  so  pro- 
found  s  statesman,  so  able  a  warrior,  and  so.  stfgaoious  a  diplomatist,  aroand 
whom  the  demociacy  are  called  to  rally  against  the  alliance  of  ancient  federal- 
ism, English  emissaries  of  disunion,  and  malignant  parasites,  disappointed  of 
power.  The  result  cannot  be  doubled;  it  is  already  suQicieatly  manifest,  une> 
(joivocaljy,  deolslT^y.  This  one  broad,  simple  fact,  affords  nn  indication 
which  laares  no  room  for  doubt,  namely,  that  in  the  states  which  ba*e  held 
elections  since  tbe  present  canpatgn  has  evened— ^hat  is  to  say,  since  the 
democratic  nominations  at  Baltimore — Louisiana,  North  Carc^ina,  Ala- 
bama, Indiana,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Vermont,  and  Maine,  the 
democratic  gain  since  1844  has  already  been  large,  while  the  whig  majori- 
ties in  some  other  states  are  diminished.  This  indication  cannot  deceive.  No 
amooot  of  whig  clamor  or  mystification  can  obscure  the  inevitable  infer- 
ence from  iL  These  states  are  not  all  in  one  section  of  the  Uoioa,  which 
miffht  be  presumed  to  be  affected  by  some  common  local  influence  firom 
whid)  tbe  rest  of  the  country  might  be  exempt.  They  are  scattered  in  all 
directions  orer  the  surface  of  the  map  of  the  Unioo,  from  the  extreme  north- 
east to  the  extreme  southweat.  Nor  has  there  been  any  surprise — any 
accidental  overpowering  of  an  inert  majority  by  an  active  and  indostrious 
minority.  The  elections  have,  in  general,  been  bard  fought,  with  heavier 
voiea  than  in  1B44,  the  two  parties  vieing  with  each  other  in  zeal  and 
eSoTt;  DOT  can  tbe  alliea  have  any  ffroaoafoi  a  hope  to  do  better  in 
November,  than  they  have  been  sue  to  do  in  these  elections.  On  tbe 
contrary,  the  true  effect  of  auch  general  indications  of  tbe  direction  of  ttw 
folitical  tide,  is  to  deepen  its  volume  and  accelerate  iu  rush. 


ia4B.J    ;  PriMt  fft^lim  Jknit  Sen^pmtv, 


PillHCB   XIPUIBOI   LOUIS    BOSiPilLTB. 

(Cinliued.) 

"  t  COULD  not  stand  by  ui  idle  spectBtor  of  a  conflict  where  thnusands  of 
IWea  wonld  ha*e  been  vsinly  sacrificed,  not  defending  any  great  principle 
hot  my  personal  interest  solely.  I  was  deeply  affected  by  the  chiTilrnus  pro- 
testations of  fidelity  that  poured  in  upon  me,  and  in  a  cause  justifying  such 
devotion,  would  hare  been  proud,  indeed,  to  hsve  led  snch  troops  to  battle. 
Against  every  form  of  remonstrance  tind  persuasion,  I  sent  vord  to  the  ftlKed 
povrers  to  arrest  their  msrch,  as  my  determination  was  taken  to  leave  Swit- 
zerland at  once,  and  so  remove  the  only  cause  of  rupture.  Giving  immediate 
orders  for  the  sale  of  my  estate,  t  prepared  tn  quit  forever  a  land  bound  up 
with  the  happiest  recollections  of  my  life,  and  doubly  dear  from  the  noble 
spirit  it  had  so  lately  manifested  in  spurning  the  insolent  commands  of 
truculent  power.  Once  more  a  fufritive,  1  directed  my  course  to  London, 
where,  though  grateful  for  the  hospitality  that  welcomed  me,  I  could  not 
escape  from  the  bitter  reflections  that  crowded  on  my  mind." 

"Your  observations,  Monseigneur,  strike  me  as  not  more  temperate  than 
jast  Had  any  proof  existed  of  criminal  projects  entertained  against  the 
reigning  family,  n  French  army  wonid  have  been  surely  a  sufficient  force  to 
march  against  Switzerland.  But  the  object  was  clearly  to  embroil  your 
highness  with  the  European  powers,  by  representing  yoo  in  the  light  of  « 
rerolntionary  conspirator,  whose  residence  on  the  continent  was  danger^ 
ous  to  the  security  of  arbitrary  governments.  It  tvas  just  one  of  those  tor- 
tuous plots  for  which  the  King  of  the  French  seems  to  have  an  especial  taste, 
br  whilst  his  pretext  was  the  safety  of  his  dynasty,  his  real  object  was  to  make 
you  appear  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  aa  s  thoughtless,  halr-brainedpretender, 
resdy  to  sscrifice  the  welfare  of  communhies  lor  purely  personal  objects." 

"  That  was,  doubtless,  the  game,"  returned  the  Prince,  "  and  it  was  right 
skilfully  followed  up  by  a  shameful  calumny,  which,  appearing  first  in  the 
French  journals  deroteid  to  the  king,  quickly  Bpread  through  Europe,  to  the 
effect  that  I  had  solemnly  pledged  my  word,  alter  the  affair  of  Strasburgb, 
not  again  to  engage  in  any  further  cabals  ag'sinst  the  House  of  Orleans. 
This  was  wholly  false,  and  has  xince  been  acknowledged  so  by  the  lawyers 
of  ihe  crown  on  my  trial  before  the  Court  of  Peers. 

"  Expedieuta  so  paltry  must  impair,  by  their  exposure,  any  cause 
thai  stoops  to  adopt  them,"  I  replied,  "  and  they  could  hardly  fail  to  give 
to  your  political  opposition  the  keen  edgeof  personal  resentment.  I  see  ex- 
actly  the  state  of  mmd,  Monseigneur,  which  rendered  yna  again  accessible 
to  the  tamperings  of  new  conspiratora.  Besides,  it  must  have  struck  you 
that  no  matter  how  pacific  your  intentions,  your  life  and  pursuits  would 
continually  be  exposed  to  misrepresentation  and  annoyance,  and  I  do  not 
wonder  at  all  at  your  giving  way  to  that  exasperation  which  was  so  natural 
under  the  circumstances.  1  am  disposed  to  reeard  whatever  meens  of  re- 
taliation you  adopted  more  in  the  light  of  aetf  defence  than  aa  the  wild 
outbreak  of  an  aggressive  ambition.  The  expedition  to  Boulogne  must 
have  had  ita  origin  in  some  such  impulses  ss  these." 

"  No,"  responded  the  Prince,  "  I  cannot  subscribe  to  your  inferences, 
shrewd  as  they  are.  That  my  feelings  were  aroused  and  smarting  under  • 
sense  of  injury,  I  am  ready  to  admit,  but  they  never  could  have  driven  ma 
to  the  extent  of  engaging  in  a  second  invaaton  of  France.    This  is  why  Ic 


flW  Primt  Miptltm  L^mt  MnopwM.  [Otlata^ 

maiie  aw  of  the  remu^  which  joa  quoted,  a  littls  while  ago,  from  iha 
mouth  of  a  mataal  friend.  But  ■  far  deeper  current  of  iMbg  >ono  after 
■et  ia,  whieh,  qireading  over  France,  reached  me  in  exile,  and  bnre  ma 
awBjp  as  residtleaslj  as  the  reat  Whea  the  stirring  annooncemeot  rang  in 
the  ean  of  Frenchmea,  that  the  venerated  lemanu  of  Napoleon  were  on 
tht)  sea,  wafted  by  erery  breexe  Mill  nearer  to  bis  <»ce  idolised  Fnnee, 
there  was  an  npbeaTiag  of  the  popnlu  heart,  which  would  be  as  diffionll  for 
me  to  describe,  as  fur  a  foreigser  to  ooderstand.  The  emobons  whicit  had 
so  long  Iain  dormant,  that  alt  supposed  tbef  had  ceased  to  exist,  saddenljr 
awoke  with  an  energy  and  warmth  that  aiMsted  the  eternal  fidditj  of  the 
French  heart  to  the  memory  of  the  EmpeKii.  It  was  an  event  highly  fa- 
rotable  to  the  riswa  of  nj  paruzans,  and  I  was  assailed  daily  by  a  torrent 
ef  entreaty  and  inrocalion  that  I  was  hardly  in  a  condition  of  mind  to  re- 
aiat.  '  la  it  fitting,'  it  was  aaked,  in  the  pasaionate  laogaue  of  many  of  the 
old  IblloweTS  of  the  Emperor, '  is  it  fitting  that  the  corpse  ot  Napoleon  shonld 
be  insulted  by  the  presence  of  that  Bnurbon  family  which  united  with  En- 
rope  in  chainiDg  him  alire  to  the  rock  of  Su  Helena ;  which  vindictirdy 
condemned  to  ^th  bis  greatest  marshals ;  and  still  parsoea  his  nearest  re- 
latives into  ignominioos  exile  1  Was  it  becoming.'  they  persisted,  '  that 
bis  revered  ashes  should  be  touched  by  the  profane  hands  of  his  enemies, 
when  as  a  duty  and  a  right  they  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  pious  ewe  of  his 
relatives,  fur  those  imposing  ceremonies  which  the  whole  nation  will  stand 
by  in  solemn  grief  to  witness  V  Iwu  entreated  to  save  the  cooatry  Itom 
such  an  indecent  mockery,  and  conjured  to  present  myself  at  the  head  bf 
the  fua^al  ptooession  on  its  way  to  the  capital,  when  all  France  would 
rise  to  lecognixe  my  just  claims  to  the  place  of  chief  monrner.  'The  no- 
cred  ashes  of  our  French  Cssar,'  they  cried,  '  are  crossing  the  sea,  and 
will  Dot  yoong  Octavius  come  lo  convey  tbem  back  to  Rome  V 

"  It  was  certainly  a  fearful  risk,"  I  remarked,  "  chat  the  Orleena  dynasty 
incurred  in  yielding  to  the  general  wish  for  the  restorati<Hi  of  the  Emperor** 
remains.  It  was  h(^>ed,  uo  doubt,  that  so  popular  an  act  would  redound 
somewhat  to  its  adrantage,  by  identifying  its  name  with  this  touching  mark 
of  national  homage,  but  the  souvenii's  it  revived,  fraught  with  so  many  glo- 
ries, was  an  ordeal  likely  to  put  its  strength  to  a  severe  test.  It  requires  no 
explanalioD,  Monsetgneur,  to  make  it  plain  to  every  mind  how  your  resolu- 
tion was  compelled  to  give  way  to  a  combiuatioa  of  circumstances,  th^ 
seemed  providentially  prepared  for  aoiue  grand  result.  But,  if  I  recollect, 
it  was  before  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor's  body  that  the  landing  at  Bouli^ne 
took  place." 

"  Ves — some  months  before,"  replied  the  Prince,  "  for  my  I'esoliition 
could  not  be  shaken  on  the  point  so  vehemently  urged  of  joining  the 
funeral  cortege  on  its  route  lo  Paris.  '  No,'  was  my  constant  reply — '  I 
will  not  mar  the  af&icting  solemnity  of  such  a  spectacle  by  the  rude  in- 
trusion of  my  private  griefs.  My  heart  ia  torn  at  the  cruelty  and  injustice 
which  denies  to  me,  bis  nephew,  the  mournful  privilege  of  uniting  with 
the  French  people  in  this  last  act  of  reverence  to  their  venerated  Chief; 
but  I  will  not  outrage  the  sanctity  of  their  sorrow,  nor  disturb  the  awful 
alienee  which  will  brood  over  France  on  that  sad  and  memorable  day 
by  a  vulgar  brawl,  or  perhaps  a  more  tragic  catastrophe,'  Seeing  that 
I  was  inflexible,  further  entreaty  was  abandoned,  but  remonstrances 
followed,  and  even  aecusations  were  levelled  against  me  as  the  chief 
of  a  party  whose  interests  were  sacrificed  by  my  neglect  and  indiffer* 
eaco.  Tne  most  convincing  statements  were  laid  before  me  of  the 
almost  infallUile  sncceas  which  awaited  me,  and  really,  there  could  be  no 
qaestioQ  of  the  &vorable  disposition  of  the  people.  At  length,  quite 
wAoried  out,  I  consented,' and  preparations  were  rapidly  made  for  the  at> 


twapt  which  b  wto  IstlUd  tlwaM  tsks  p1«etf  in  AuguM,  1S40.  It  bo  bap* 
peaad  that  srery  regMwnt  upon  whoM  darntkni  I  conM  moat  eniireJjt 
nij  waa  •etltered  along  the  road,  from  Dutikeniaa  to  Fsrifl." 

"  Thia  waa  certaialy  an  oconrrattce,"  I  said,  witb  a  marked  intontp 
don,  "  wbiek  looked  aa  if  chance  itaelf  inriied  jon  to  ibe  enterprizd ;  but 
jronr  higfanwa  will  pfonit  ma  to  iudulga  the  auapicion  tbat  tone  occult 
influence  bad  more  Co  do  witb  tbia  deeirable  airaftgement  tban  any  Bcci- 
denbU  combinalioB  of  ikvorable  aTe«t&" 

"  Yon  muat  eicuae  me,"  returned  tbe  Prince, "  from  replying  to  your 
anggeaiioo;  but  to  aatiafy  you  tbat  1  bad  good  leaaon  to  count  upon  aaatia- 
hoMj  Feault,  I  will  maution  lome  facta  and  nanee  wliicb,  ont  of  regard 
to  tke  iniereals  of  ibeae  pardea,  I  must  bog  of  you  carefiilly  to  conceal." 
ThePrince  bere entered  into  aome  relations  auatained  by  iudulHtable  prwoA 
oftlw  Toluntary  t^an  of  service  wbicb  bad  been  madebua  by  peraenagas  of 
die  higheat  rank  and  influence  and  of  tbe  varioua  forcea  put  at  hia  diapoai- 
doa.  It  was  made  dear  enongb  tbat  if  he  could  only  succeed  in  effecting 
an  enrtiance  into  France,  that  he  tnigbt,  on  reaching  the  first  garriaon  town 
en  the  road  from  ficHilogna  to  Paria,  count  on  the  most  efiectual  support; 
It  ia  with  no  small  regret  that  I  field  to  tbe  request  of  Prince  l^uis  to 
auppreaa  revelations  that  wonia  iufalltbly  settle  the  question  so  much 
mooted,  of  ibewantof  dueeonaideration  Sieged  agsinat  this,  apparently, 
bair-lMvined  attempt.  The  Prince  baa  had  to  cbooee,  for  years  pait,  b^ 
tween  the  reproanbea  and  ridicule  helped  on  his  failure  l^  his  enemiea, 
or  to  TindicBie  himself  at  the  cost  of  his  deareat  friends.  He  has  nobly 
preferred  the  r<Hnaer,  and  tbe  obances  are,  that  the  whole  truth  touching, 
diia  ill-fated  expedition  will  never  be  known,  or  not  till  every  actor 
therein  baa  paeaed  beyond  tbe  penalties  of  any  earthly  tribunal.* 

It  is  natural  tbat  the  world,  in  every  case,  should  form  its  opinions  upon 
tbe  facta  known,  and  all  that  bas  ever  reached  the  public  eye  of  the  at* 
tempt  at  Boulogne  is  the  sudden  appesrance  of  an  unarmed  steamer  off 
its  harbor,  and  the  disembarkation  therefrom  of  Prince  Louis  and  Ela£ 
Tbe  iovantm  of  France  by  such  a  force  is  abaurd  enough;  nay,  it  is  an 
abaord  that  tbe  wonder  is  bow  any  person  who  reflected  twice  could 
place  any  further  credit  in  the  stoTy.  Were  it  possible  to  detail  tbo  par- 
tieiilura  of  this  well-oonstnicted  and  wide-apreading  plot ;  to  show  bow 
precise  and  complete  were  all  the  preparations  made;  the  scrupulona  paina 
taken  to  render  defeat  impoeaiUe ;  above  all,  to  state  the  vaat  amount  of 
Military  force  secured  to  its  execution,  then  the  aaatvel  would  be,  tbat 
euceeaa  tbe  most  triunphant  did  not  attend  it.  But  how  often  it  oeeura 
that  Providence,  by  the  siinplest  rtbetacle,  sets  at  nought  tbe  moat 
elaborate  designs  of  man ;  and  thus  it  was  with  this  carefully-designed 
&bricof  ceaaplracy.   Abreath  ahook,  and  overthrew  iL  Its  history  is  brief. 

vni. 

Tnjuis  were  but  (wo  companies  of  in&ntry  quartered  at  Boulogne, 
md  it  was  soon  aacertained  that  tbey  would  aealously  join  tbe  Prince.  A 
captain,  however,  of  one  of  these  companies,  who  bad  received  some 

a  After  leaTtng  Hmi^  I  fait  greatly  anxioua  to  be  allawed  loncDiioD  ■  diitiopilibed  pann 
vrlnaB  recent  dealh,  Ocwrioned  In  do  iliglit  degree  bj  bif  chinlii  In  conaeqneiice  of  ibeu  pilti- 
lU  wwtt.  wBBld.  1  thedglit,  Mcrtou  Ibe  velf -b«iii«  nucrnl  from  bit  DaM»  I  mw  ill  Um 
•draouse  tbu  wooU  Boorve  to  Ifae  A^oc*  fnm  iu  baiOK  bmiwii  ibK  *n  isdnidDU  sd  Ugh  in 

orannaoa  wajone  of  hi)  wumeM  partiius-aDdlwroe  toUm  for  ib»  privilefe,  bai  bi 

«ra*lreWTe.     "  Maitjt  dttir*  Mitant,"  wen  bt»  -wordi,  jue  m'— -  ' —  — 


Anodhig  in  Ihii  me  In  A 
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faron  from  the  kin^,  mdRerad  to  his  allajpsoee,  ud  obstiiMtcl^  rsfcaed  ill 
tbaadvsncm  made  tubim.  ItmsthntdecidodtohirefaiarBinoTsd  taM*M 
other  point,  aad  a  short  daisy  ensued  in  order  to  acconipliih  lhi&  Orden 
W0F0  nosiljr  issaed  transferring  him  to  another  coromsnd,  md  lbs  dty  for 
bis  departure  namad.  Some  aeeidant  prevsnted  his  going,  and  we  sii^ 
Me  what  this  hsd  to  do  with  the  result.  On  the  6th  of  Angnst,  1840,  the 
day  following  the  sappossd  departnre  of  the  loyal  eaptnin,  the  Prines 
landed  with  bis  suits  at  sunrise,  just  below  the  town,  smd  repaired  in- 
itantly  to  the  barracks.  Hi*  arrival  wsm  no  soooer  annonBCed  than  every 
soldier  rushed  into  the  court-yard,  giving  Hie  wildeac  eicpression  to  his 
embntiasm.  Tbey  inounled  the  Prince  on  their  shoulders  and  bore  bim 
abont  in  triumph.  Anxroui  to  lose  not  a  moment  in  escaping  firom  Bou- 
logne on  bis  road  to  St.  Otner,  where  the  garriBon  awaited  him,  he 
endeavored  to  establish  order,  and  sddreHing  a  few  stirring  words  to  the 
tpoops,  he  bods  them  f  jIIow  hire.  Brandishing  their  arms  and  uttering  tha 
most  passionate  cries  of  devotion,  they  obeyed  his  summons,  and  dashed 
towards  the  portal  of  the  barracks.  Hera  the  whole  movement  was 
checked  by  the  nnexpecied  apparition  of  the  aforementioDed  officer,  wbo 
hadbulened  to  the  barracks  on  hearing  of  the  eveat.  Hia  soldiers  quailed 
■tsight  of  him.and  drawing  his  sword,  he  began  a  spirited  harangoe.  The 
moment  was  critical  in  the  extreme.  Every  minute's  delay  was  attended 
with  imminent  danger.  The  partisans  of  the  government  were  actively 
at  work  assenibUag  the  National  Ouard,  which  the  atnall  torce  on  the  aids 
of  tha  sedition  was  in  no  wise  adequate  to  meet.  Advancing  impetuous* 
)y  towards  the  sole  obstacle  in  his  path,  the  Prince  addressed  the  contu- 
macioas  captain  in  strong  terms  of  remoaitrance— words  ensued — and  in 
the  beat  of  the  moment  the  Prince  drew  a  pistol  and  fired  at  him.  The 
shot  missing  its  object,  unhappily  took  oSoct  on  a  poor  soldier,  who  vas 
at  the  very  moment  shouting  "  Vivo  Napoleon  III  1" 

TMs  painful  incident  distrassed  tbe  Prince,  snd  threw  a  damper  over 
the  spirits  of  all.  A  report  too,  was  at  tint  instant  brought  him,  which 
afterwards  turned  out  incorrect,  that  one  of  hia  principal  officers  had 
abandoned  his  cause,  and  gone  over  to  the  king.  Orowing  desperate 
wi^  his  situation,  he  mads  an  energetic  eSafl  to  dissipate  the  confusion 
prevailing,  and  rally  the  drooping  courage  of  his  troops.  Their  tesoliitiett 
retnrnsd,  and  still  adhered  to  by  the  greater  part,  he  made  hia  way  to  the 
gates  of  the  tnwn.  To  his  utter  disoomfimra,  he  found  tbem  closed, 
and  turning  round,  he  ssw  himself,  and  a  handful  of  men,  hemmed  in 
on  every  aide  by  the  National  Oaard,  which,  as  yet,  had  no  distinct  idea  whom 
or  what  tbay  were  contending  with. '  An  inmediaie  surrender  would  htvs 
bean,  perhaps,  the  most  prudent  thing  under  tbe  eiraumstsnces,  bat  such 
Was  not  the  mood  of  the  Prince.  Nobly  suppcttad  by  the  forlorn  hope  wbieh 
Still  clung  to  him,  he  charged  with  such  impetuosity  od  the  forces  in  his  front 
as  to  scatter  them  in  every  direction.  Without  any  purpose,  and  bereft  of 
every  chance  craticcesa,  the  idea  occnrred  to  him  to  make  for  (he  ctdamn 
erected  near  tha  town  to  the  Imperial  army,  and  catting  his  way  through  all 
appasiiion  he  succeeded  in  resching  it  Here  turning  round  he  exelsimed 
to  his  devoted  fdlowers:  "  It  is  useless  now  to  explain  my  projects — my  caose, 
and  years  is  lost — there  is  nothing  left  but  to  die  ;" — and  he  persisted  in  his 
Oiad  resolution  to  Gght  till  some  well-directed  ball  should  save  bim  the  paia 
of  surviving  his  defeat.  In  defiance  of  his  stmgdea  and  menaces,  his 
fi'ienda  seized  him  in  their  arms,  and  carried  him  trff  to  tbe  beach,  where  a 


small  boat  was  lying  in  wait  to  earry  them  to  the  steamer,  which  still  lingered 
in  the  n&na.  They  reached  the  shore  in  safety,  and  the  Prince  was  en- 
treated to  shelter  himself  in  tbe  bottom  of  the  skiff.     They  pushed  oS,  aad 
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iMde  dMpWKle  sBbfti  to  reiwb  tbe  Btetrmr,  littte  dreamiDg  tint  it  hid 
itfready,  wKh  atl  its  irewsTM,  rktleo  into  the  hands  of  the  SorenMiBnE, 
Thejr  were  bat  ifew  roch  from  tfasahore  when  llie  NitionalOaardomlooll 
Itmn.  and,  though  Buio)|;  thuni  uDirmed  and  endrelj  expoMd,  opeood  a  gal^ 
mg  fire  direct  npon  them.  What  might  have  bwn  the  fioal  remit,  Qmi  oalf 
ICMws,  bat  s  toBthing  iDcident  hare  ensued  which  ga*e  a  new  tunt  to  ths 
neluiobotj  ablr,  and  brAugbt  it  to  a  quick  and  tragic  oonarnnmitibn.  A 
ttfave  old  Boldier,  Col.  M«BonaD,  brrited  after  the  boat  had  left,  and  ^>^m^ 
boti;  poTBned,  threw  himaetf  into  the  aDrf,  and  made  great  exertiona  toovw- 
uka  Ms  ftriflnda.  He  had  awam  a  considerable  diaiance  amid  >  ohewer  of 
ftre,  aiid  nearly  reached  timva,  when  hia  atrength  betran  to  fsil  and  he  wai 
aboot  to  Btnk.  Bffarts  were  made  to  rescae  tnm,  bat  he  cried  o«,  "  push 
on— oave  the  Prince,  aad  leare  me  to  my  fate."  Eacaping  from  the  grap 
ofhisfiriendB,  wbo  were  endearoring  to  keep  hint  out  of  danger,  tbe  Prince, 
wholly  regardlesaof  the  ri«k,  laid  hddofhis  faithful  old  partiaan,  and  eoughl 
to  drag  him  in.  In  the  attempt  the  boat  waa  upset,  and  the  whole  party  were 
pteeipUsied  into  the  water.  Thia  painfol  event,  inaieed  of  awakening  iha 
humanity  of  the  cowardly  wretchea  on  the  ahore,  who  disgraced  the  uniform 
tbey  wore,  only  oeemed  to  renew  their  seal.  They  fired  volley  aftor  rottey 
OB  tbe  nnfiirtanate  band,  whoae  Bumbera  were  rapidly  diminished.  SdM« 
ware  abot,  others  drowned ;  but  the  Prince  aaoceeded  in  reaching  the  shore, 
when  be  stood  unahrin kingly  up,  folded  h(a  arms,  and  facing  his  eaeray; 
ealmly  awaited  bis  death-blow.  Two  of  bia  frienda,  Count  Dunin  and  Mans. 
Paare,  fnlbful  to  the  last,  were  idiot  dead  at  hia  side.  Col.  Voisiir  mehed 
forward  to  protect  him,  and  received  several  baits  in  different  parts  of  bia 
body.  M.  Oalveni,  a  Pole,  in  attempting  the  same  thing,  fell  grievoualy 
wounded.  The  Prince  himself  was  strnck  by  two  baits  in  ths  arm,  and  in 
(he  teg,  but  the  injuriea  were  not  aerious.  When,  at  length,  the  Natinnal 
Q-eard  of  loyal  Boulogne  aaw  that  nearly  every  man  waa  down,  and  that  tbe 
Prince,  perfectly  unarmed,  was  standing  a  tranquil  target  for  their  murderona 
aim,  they  plucked  up  reeolutiim  enough  to  approach,  and  seize  him.  The 
ensuing  day  he  was  conveyed  to  Paris,  asd  al)  along  the  road  received  the 
warmest  marks  of  sympatliy  and  regret.  In  evety  garriaon  tows  the  sol* 
diers  collected  in  groapa  about  hia  carriage,  and  in  their  varied  eapreasiom 
of  grief  and  anger  might  be  traced  the  atrength  of  their  attachmeat,  and  the 
bvneTDeat  of  their  diaappoiotment. 

In  relating  these  moving  eventa,  nothing  could  exceed  the  simplielty  of 
riw  language  and  manner  nf  Prince  Loais.  Hie  intonution  occeahMially 
dbanged,  and  his  expressite  connienance  darkened  at  times,  as  be-aUadett 
io  turn  to  the  different  friends  who  had  perished  around  him.  Hat,  in  gen- 
eral, hia  air  was  that  of  a  man  inured  to  misfortune ;  calm  under  the  stroke, 
->4fl  yet  neither  erusbed  by  ita  weight,  nor  defiant  of  its  force. 

"  If  yon  had  eaceeeded,  IVmce,"  I  asked,  at  the  close  of  his  recital,  "  in 
reaching  Paris  in  triumph,  you  wauld  have  naturally  assumed  Ibe  crown,  as 
tbejnat  recompenae  of  jonr  exertions,  and  riakal" 

"  By  no  means,"  he  anaweredj  "  my  first  act  would  simply  have  been  to 
etMivoke  a  Congress  of  the  nation,  and  then  to  hare  deposed  ail  autlrarily  hi 
their  hands.  Sut  you  must  be  fatigued  with  this  long  aitting,  so  let  ns  takt 
a  turn  on  tbe  ramparts." 

Tbe  Prince  then  rose,  and  led  the  way  to  e  portion  of  the  ramparts  en- 
closed between  two  towers,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  citadel,  where 
B  prommade  of  some  fifty  ysrds  in  length,  on  ■  level  with  the  wsUs,  bed 
been  prepared  for  exercise,  and  which  was  accessible  by  a  winding  path  of 
easy  ascent.  The  view  of  the  surrounding  country  from  tbe  top  was  com- 
mandbg;  but  ae  my  eye  wandered  over  tbe  vaet  wqiatMe-of  table  land,  whi^ 


flpread  out  to  Um  akirtB  of  the  horima,  U  rul«d  to  «poiMBter  «  aia^  o^aot 
o^  intarett  oc  of  beaaty.  All  wu  Am,  BOBOtoBoiift,  aad  ohaerloM.  1  noxr 
r«m«iDbere<lkUailao«pe«odiMrf  Bodiefiulane.  ETBnlbedulllwwnof  HuDi 
wbicb  Bight  bave  Mtved  as  a  dtf«nion  to  the  proapeot,  was  oat  of  viwr 
bom  the  spot  purpoaely  aMigoed  to  tbe  Prinoe,  and  tbaie  waa  notUi^  to 
(dierc  tbe  gwrard  sterility  withoot,  bat  tbe  old  deotying  piil»  of  huildMge 
widiin  the  ferueea.  For  tbe  greater  part  of  the  year,  ia  this  inhoapiliUe 
dioute,  tbe  aky  is  douded  aad  menaoiQg,  and  at  this  BMnent  the  glaosi  sf 
smnoonding  objeots  was  eobaDoed  by  tM  huinid  eir,  aod  odd  ahem  which 
4wdt  on  all  arouod.  It  was  really  a  relief  to  tnni  frooi  this  diillj  syrvegr, 
aad  watob  tbe  ^ambds  and  sportire  pranks  of  a  pet  dog  who  Kcorapaoied 
KB,  and  who  did  bis  best  to  enliTen  our  walk.  Tbe  prince  mmbIm  with 
■DBOfl  satisfaction  to  a  meagre  cdloaioa  of  Sowers  sad  plants,  which 
bad  bees  arranged  with  taste  along  the  sides  of  the  aoclifity  we  had  jut 
■DOOBted,  and  which  be  dignified  with  the  soanding  title  of  "  his  gardco," 
adding,  how  much  pains  and  time  he  had  given  to  tbdr  oidtivatioo!*  Cev- 
tainlj  no  other  proof  was  wanting  of  the  diatresnag  isaotirity  of  big  prison 
life. 

"  It  may  be,  Monseigneur,"  I  obsArred, "  Um  &eeb  as  I  am  from  tbe  world 
without,  aitd  direody  uwa  the  gay  aedtaotions  of  ^  OBpiul.that  I  fed  Bota 
aeutdy  tbe  leaden  [Doaotony  which  seems  to  envelope  like  a  mantle  eMcy 
otneot  aboat  me.  To  you  the  weariness  of  such  a  secliuion  may  bave  w«cn 
off  in  the  five  wretobed  years  yon  have  passed  in  this  horrible  plaoe,  biu  srilh 
my  |K«seat  a^isatioiiB,  I  think  I  should  prefer  instant  death  to  the  cnid 
•eatence  which  baa  condemned  you  to  linger  here  for  life." 

"  Ob,  no,"  he  replied  in  deapanding  tooen,  "  I  did  not  iatA  it  ao  xaaxAx 
at  first.  The  excitement  and  the  novelty  diverted,  and  lustaitied  me  for 
a  long  while ;  then  I  took  refuge  in  my  books,  and  planosd  a  history  of 
amllary,and  other  works  wbiob  ^ain  eogagedmy  mind,  and  propped  up 
my  spirits.  But  at  length  my  reeourcea  were  all  exhausted,  and  the 
mental  oconpfttions  which  formerly  were  my  sdaoe,  ai«  now  my  gieat«st 
misery.  My  daily  want  is  to  escape  from  mysdf ;  to  arrest  the  corroding 
actios  of  tbe  mind  which  begins  to  andermine  my  health ;  but  the  oaly 
ineaDS  left  for  such  sn  end,  as  the  occasional  admission  of  friends,  is 
dented  ma.  Study  and  solitnda  make  sad  inroads  on  body  and  mind,  anil 
how  much  longer  I  shall  succeed  in  ronsting  their  ravages  tine  aloBV 
can  tdl." 

Then  was  that  in  the  tone  of  the  Prince  and  tbe  mlity  of  his  co^ 

tilaints  that  wnoc  to  my  heart.  I  vividly  oonmrehended  how  an  intslleet 
ike  bis,  accustomed  to  gr^iple  with  the  Icrfliest  anbjocts.  and  habitoaled 

•  neneirilecdniitfiUsiiMidBDlwwlapii^l  U  mj  ^Bd  ■  jemiUKwmriM.hf  naillag  ■ 
puius  !■  Oetwnl  MoDlbotou')  book,  doacribing  Iho  imiddDOe  of  Nipvteon  U  St  Holeiis.  Ul* 
Ri  follow!:  "  Aibelter  a^fnsi  the  itaiJc^  windi.  mA  ilitde  ahade,  were  tha  tv 
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,  .  .  1  ■  liido  ihado,  were  tha  I       

...    .irbabitMiaD  of  LoDgwood  in  tbe  lewt  oomfcmable.    Ilia  X_, 

tfamufaibanlEluereuebDltilii  bUMidlBudeni.  Ham  loimrk  Hoooe.  gM^  waBuaa- 
ample to iidiMe,  Audit wuoeruinlrsplctiiiBnDnliilMoopylDg  bfdNgnalaMardM.lo'V 
MMDt  iMi  eomlasrar  of  n  mmj  kbgdom,  wbo  htA  diotiud  lawi  to  k>  ■bd*  nrereirai^  Am 
M  ik«  brad  at  du,  ■  vMto  b  Us  biBd.  a  hiw  «nw  bu  o>  Ul  hnd,  sIbitMr*  or  rad  monaa* 
MU*fost,diiwtio((aaTb]]on:  «iid tbM  wbicb «n« Mill  bwts  dniU, oT lb*  nuMnn* Chtaasa 
B&nleiMn bekmgiag  (o  the HutdidimeM.  The  U«Deral iowod  log1*ean  cUbonledevcripdoa 
ofthemrvdhaDoomplWMdilbepUatiuof  tna*;  ibeaievatlM  of  baalu oTtolf <  thehr'V"' 
Jbaaa^iha  sraarttn  oljm  J<— .ta-tiuMthha  aads  by  i^l^  "  AU  Anb  wartseaKo* 
KtaperoragraitdealofiiKiii^.  bat  dMyconlribiUed  to  pTolodab&ndexltteDee.bjr  difMloK 
felm  fer  Kms  Branniiti  11  leia  bom  h<i  adnppy  potitioBl''  Itla,butoed,«liigtdar,  (M  tKaet  or 
»tnaii»aBaM«iit*iwl»awBMwU,haws»tnyJi«»ol>«MBao».Hap«liiaMdMiaS|>tw. 
botbieeUiigtaeiKapallieludlDdHofunpriwoineiitbyaoOBntloutheiMMllbreisii  w  ualmw 
■Hr^eiic  Hid  tctlre  like  Ihetn.  Each  one  vaj  ten  for  htnaeff  od  >  m  vonge.  the  rtaWH^ 
aKot  OB  ihe  nrind  tg  •  mm  oT  oonpwka.  AnonnMl,  Ibea,  k  aoBibt  id  ujBhl  thtt  maU 
aba«b,Maaatbwil.a,b;ibrirfMHl^ 
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toieratw  tboaght,  nnt  yMrnst  timet  ftir  diveralon,  aird  rest.  It  was 
BOt  a  0M«  where  oonaolMion  coeld  be  attempted,  and  I  looked  about  For 
aome  oocaaioo  to  change  the  subiect.  My  glance  fell  for  the  first  time 
^nattroatATjibnek  building, not  far  from,  and  overlook!  t?g  our  promenade. 
Anuoi  tbe  windowa  on  the  iRside  wer«  eraembled  groups  of  soldiers, 
«raw4ing  apoD  one  another,  and  peering  throngh  the  glass  with  ftreat  curi- 
otity.  1  CNppoae  tbe  anuaual  sight  of  a  atranger  at  tbe  side  of  the  Prince 
bad  attracted  their  atleniion. 

"  It  JBst oecHra  to  me,  Hrmseignenr,"  I  remarked,  "that  jrott  must  fiod 
{reat  eBtertainment  in  chatting  with  tbe  soldiers.  Tbeir  devotion  to 
fomaelf  ia  wetl-%aawn,  and  y»nr  influence  would  lend  great  weight  to 
aaob  opiniotw  aa  jcn  night  think  fit  to  inenlcate." 

"  Yes,"  answerod  tbe  Prince, "  it  woatd  be  an  agreeable  pastime  to 
coDTeree  «ritb  those  intelligMt  men,  but  the  goremment  has  tbonelic 
proper  ta  forbid  me  saob  a  privilege.  ^  No  officer  or  eotdier  is  allowed  to 
speak  to,  or  salute  me ;  and  those  two  fellows  yonder"— pointing  to  a 
«oaple  of  saea  in  plain  olothea  who  were  walking  up  and  down  at  a  short 


"  I  bare  remarked  tbem,"  T  said,  interrapling  bim,  "  for  some  time, 
and  been  struck  with  the  steadiness  ihetr  gsze  was  directed  this  way, 
withoat  dWining  the  object." 

"  Well,  their  especial  basiness,"  he  eontinoed,  "  is  to  keep  me  con- 
stantly in  eight  when  I  am  oat,  as  now,  walking  on  the  ramparts,  to  see  ' 
that  no  one  approscbes,  or  addKoaea  me.  If  tfaeir  T^ilance  was  entirely 
eonfined  to  me  it  would  be  only  a  part  of  my  penalty,  but  I  ara  truly  an- 
noyed that  the  soldiera  should  suffer  grest  inconvenience  ia  ibeir  barracka 
by  a  paltry  jealoasy  on  the  part  of  the  goremmeut.  It  was  for  sometime 
customary,  when  I  made  my  appearance  in  tbe  afternoon  on  the  ramparts, 
fer  tbe  wam^bearted  fellows,  when  tbey  caught  sight  of  me,  to  raise  their 
windows,  sad  greet  me  with  cheers.  They  not  unfrequently  sang  patriotic 
aira,  and  ga*e  expression  to  tbeir  feelings  in  honor  of  the  Emperor.  Notb- 
iag  conld  be  more  nataral  or  harmless  than  this  simple  enihtiBiBBm  ;  but 
the  government  at  length  took  offence,  and  ordered  the  wtndowH  of  the 
baiTBcka  that  yon  tee  there,  fronting  my  walk,  to  be  nailed  ^nvm.  The 
air  here  ia  none  of  the  best,"  be  added,  smiling, "  end  the  minister  ibought 
doubtless  it  would  be  no  great  deprivation  to  cut  it  off,  the  more  ao  toat 
it  was  infected  with  my  treasonable  presence." 

"  It  was  certainly  a  bungling  min<Buvre  newertheleas,*'  I  retamed, 
*•  Hit  it  will  have  the  necessary  eSact  to  increase  the  evil  they  aonght  to 
check.  Instead  of  offending  the  sojdiers,  it  would  have  been  wiser  to 
remove  yonr  walk.  I  can  6nd  no  fault,  however,"  I  continued,  looking 
roand, "  with  their  vnM  of  exceasivo  precautions  against  an  escape,  or  res- 
«ne;  far  hesidee  drawbridges  and  doable  ditcheB,  I  see  tbe  whole  fortress 
ia  surrounded  by  numerous  citrpt  dt  gardes,  which,  aided  by  the  many 
seatlDela  pacing  the  walls,  render  any  each  attempt  hopeless,  unless,  as 
I  have  heard,  that  the  very  regiments  on  duty  have  more  than  unceofieted 
to  give  you  lilterty." 

.  *  However  Aat  may  be,"  be  replied,  "  I  am  unwilling  to  accept  any 
irregular  means  to  obtain  my  freedom,  ardently  as  I  yearn  for  it,  but  stilt 
less  to  anbaoribe  to  the  degrading  terms,  aa  I  oonsider  them,  occaaioaatly 
offered  me  by  the  king.  I  know  fall  well  that  I  run  the  risk  of  malevolent 
mUrepreaentation  by  refnsiag  this  ostensible  generosity ;  but  in  reality  I 
have  BO  altenaiive." 

"How  like  the  Jesuitical  policy  of  this  reign,"  I  observed,  "  is  this 
adroit  dealing  with  your  Highness.    Prapositioos  are  made  ts  yo«  «ea[dad 
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witfa  rmtrictioiu,  or  coiiditioiu  sucta  aa  to  miko  tUem  impouibla,  tad 
tb«n  your  refectioo  ia  set  down  to  obatiQacj,  or  design.  I  nuniot  in 
justice  wUbbold  from  the  goTennnent  raj  free  admuaion  tiM  k  iBor«  in- 
genious ayatem  of  moral  and  pbyaical  persecution  than  iheira  could  not 
well  be  devi»eJ  without  running  the  riak  of  awakening  public  opioioD." 

"  At  all  eTonta,"  said  the  Prince,  "  my  claims  are  well  foiwded  to  a 
treatment  somewhat  less  harsh  from  the  Orieaos  family :  for  it  was  to  the 
zealous  and  peraeToring  eSnrts  of  my  mother  that  an  income  of  200,000£ 
waa  obtained  from  the  bounty  of  ths  Emperor  for  tbeif  support,  together 
with  the  precinuB  privilege  of  remaining  in  France,*  whereas  J  am  not 
allowed  the  ordinary  boon  of  living  in  peace  in  a  foieigo  eouutryi  I  know 
it  is  childish  to  complain  :  1  have  fallen  into  tbe  handti  of  the  Pbilistisw, 
u)d  I  must  needs  bear  tbe  rigora  of  my  lot.  J)u  rate,  I  have  bec«mie 
bardetted  by  constant  exposure  to  annoyance  and  reiterated  calamiliM. 
Tbe  petty  vexatious  set  for  me  hare  are  only  a  renewal  of  (rape,  and 
snares  practised  on  me  elsewhere,  until  disloyally  official,  or  peraosml 
has  ceased  to  surprise,  or  iooense  me  longer.  With  the  callouanua  I  have 
acquired  the  caulion  of  experience,  and  whilst  my  interest  in  unravelliiig 
roguery  is  diminiabed,  my  chances  of  eecaping  its  ptote  are  greuJy 
increased.  But  here,"  he  said  abruptly,  as  if  anxious  to  break  off  an  un- 
pleasant train  of  thought,  "  is  an  object  of  great  euricnity" — and  we 
stopped  in  front  of  a  huge  tower  which  raiaed  its  ponderoua  head  over  the 
lower  end  of  the  promenade  we  had  been  traversing  the  while.  It  was 
indeed  in  every  way  interesting,  both  from  ita  aingular  dimenaiooe  and  its 
romantic  history.  It  was  built  in  1460  by  the  Count  St.  Pol,  Constable  of 
France  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XI.  This  powerful  feudal  lord  was  but  oa 
indifferent  terms  with  his  wily  sovereign,  and  fearful  that  matters  might  go 
the  length  of  an  open  breach,  he  bietbought  him  of  baildiog  tkia  gigan- 
tic tower  of  100  feet  in  height,  the  same  in  diameter,  with  walls  of  thirty 
feet  in  thickness,  in  whose  capacious  sides  were  conalructed  various  cban- 
bera.  A  wide  ditch  formerly  surrounded  it,  adding  to  its  security.  Proud 
of  bis  chefttauwe,  he  engraved  on  its  massive  portal  the  words  still  legible,  mmi 
miexx  (my  best],  and  confidently  relied  on  its  strength  to  protect  him  in  casft 
of  need  against  tbe  worst  assaults  of  his  fbrmidahle  enemy.  He  calculated 
without  his  host,  poor  fellow,  and  with  a  atrange  bliadness  to  the  character 
of  his  foe.  The  Louia  of  that  day  was  ncttorioua  for  his  exoeeding  crafti- 
ness, and,  of  choice,  preferred  always  a  trick  to  aimpler  means,  instead  of 
bringing  his  terrible  artillery  to  bear  on  tbe  impregnable  sides  of  Mon  miemx, 
which  would  have  "  laughed  a  siege  to  acorn,"  be  expressed  in  disaemhling 
language  his  admiration  of  its  noble  masonry,  and,  not  long  after,  in  afiec- 
tionnte  terms  invited  its  enterprising  projector  to  Farhi,  where  the  oonMiag 
8t.  Pol  betook  himself,  litde  dreaming  tbat  the  structure  be  had  erected  to 
preserve  his  life  wguld  only  serve  as  :i  monument  to  commemorate  bisdeath. 
He  was  seized,  imprisoned  and  beheaded  ati  reaching  the  court  of  hia 
treacherous  master-  These  tragic  incidents  deepened  the  interest  witb 
which  I  regarded  this  noble  relic  of  centuries,  still  in  perfect  preservatioo, 
and  I  stood  for  some  moments  contemplating  it  in  silence.  The  Priaco 
put  my  reveries  to  flight  by  turning  round  suddenly  with  the  remark,  "Ah, 

*!■  Mnflnnstiaii  of  Ihi*  RSBuk  aolhing-  fanhtrit  neensmy  thin  tocpHM  front  a  lelwr, 
wbicii  I  taave  raked  Vf  id  seircli  of  tha  fiuiU,  wiitten  to  Qu«en  HortMua,  mothar  oT  Pnnoa 
Lonis.  by  (he  Dowuer  Datcbess  of  Oiieuin,' mother  oCLoiiii  Phi]lipp«.  *'  MidBine,"riie  tKjt, 
"yoa  h«vs  Usdly  ooiared  yoarmadiallon  with  bis  mtjeitythe  Emperor  to  cteainbli  aatborin- 
tim  to  remain  in  Fnixw.  tocher  with  a  euScient  eum  to  subsist  on.  I  ktnw  what  ycmr 
nujeaty  hw  already  ioae  ia  aiy  behalf.  Had  that  it  ii  to  your  interest  with  the  emperor  thai  t 
owe  tbe  200,ODOf.  he  faaii  been  so  good  as  to  bccok)  me.  «••**«  In  concliuion,  belier* 
■ada^lbmnrftMiiailc  wiUalwupseqail  ttM  sembaeais  oTregaRlitheeipraaMoa  of  wMcta 
I  beg  XO"  "<**  ">  receive.  £«chs  Uuii  AotL^utt.  »'U«|jlui«  Bdmsm." 
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thera  is  the  Count  Montlioloii.  Coms  tlons  tritli  me  and  I  will  present 
jon  to  him."  I  followed  him  with  great  retdtDesB  down  the  terrace  to  a 
lower  walk,  where  I  observed,  takiag  prettj  vigoroas  exercise,  a  tall  and  mili- 
tarj-looking  man,  who  seemed  nnceremoDious  of  our  approach  aiitil  within 
a  few  steps  of  him,  when  he  halted,  and  aalated  the  Prince  with  mariced  re- 
spect. He  received  me  with  great  cordiality,  and  a  short  conTereation  en- 
sued, but  of  generalities  too  ragun  to  repeat  He  complained  greatly  of 
his  health,  and  the  unfavorable  moists  re  of  the  olimite  which  racked  his 
bones  with  rheumatism.  He  was  out  to  profit  by  the  rare  good  fortune  of  a 
Gtfiil  Bnnshine,  which  disappeared  as  he  spoke,  and  as  the  day  was  waninc. 
I  cntehort  my  intet view,  that  I  might  not  rob  him  of  the  little  time  left.  I 
contemplated  him  as  we  spoke  with  great  interest.  He  was  well-advanced 
in  years,  and  evidently  suffering  from  his  long  imprisonment,  but  yet  bore 
abont  him  the  marks  of  a  good  constitution.  His  eye  was  still  bright  and 
piercing;  his  movements  vigorous  and  decided;  his  utterance  was  rapid, 
and  even  in  small  things  traces  of  his  qoick  and  intelligent  mind  couM  be 
discerned.  His  complexion,  of  a  deep  bronze,  was  in  singular  contrast  to 
the  snowy  whiteness  of  his  hair,  both  speaking  eloquently  of  his  long  and 
arduous  military  service.  Bidding  bim  adieu  with  manifestations  of  regard 
I  strove  not  to  coticeal,  1  began  remarking  to  the  Prince,  as  we  monnled  to 
our  airy  platform,  on  theeventrul  features  of  his  extraordinary  life.  "  Born," 
I  said,  "  to  BB  ancient  title  and  great  expectation*^  he  found  himself,  in 
yonth,  a  scion  and  defender  of  that  aged  aristocracy  which,  steeped  in 
abuses,  and  covered  with  obloquy,  still  bore  proudly  and  bcrfdly  up  against 
the  coming  avalanche.  A  soldier  of  the  republic,  he  adopted  hia  new 
faith  with  loyalty,  and  fought  under  the  banner  of  the  people  with  the  same 
seal  that  be  would  have  defended  from  hereditary  duty  that  of  their  former 
masters.  Passing  into  the  service  of  the  Emperor  your  uncle,  none  served 
him  with  sncfa  devotion,  or  clnng  with  such  de^airing  fidelity  to  his  changed, 
and  broken  fortunes.  And  now.  Prince,"  I  added,  "how  singular  and  how 
affecting  that,  anrviving  by  iong  years  his  tedious  and  dreary  captivity  in 
that  barren  isle,  forever  memorable,  which  he  never  quitted  till  with  hia  own 
hands  he  closed  those  eagle  eyes  which  once  had  scorched  the  world  in 
their  fiery  gaze ;  yes,  how  strange  and  inespreasibly  touching,  that  he  shonld 
now  find  another  St.  Helena  bnt  twenty  leagnea  from  Paris,  where  his  old 
age  is  waatiag  away  in  uselees  bnt  unawerving  fidelity  to  the  destinies  of 
that  house  he  has  never  forsaken."* 

The  Prince  listened  in  good-natured  silence  to  this  ebullition  of  feeling 
which  involuntarily  escaped  my  lips.  As  we  turned  to  resume  oar  walk,  my 
mind  still  busy  with  the  vicisHitudes  of  life,  what  should  I  espy,  to  my  sur- 
prise, OB  the  opposite  bank  of  the  moat  running  round  the  citadel,  but  the 
indomitable  Baptiste,  who,  in  spite  of  corps  de  gardt*  and  other  risks,  had 
contrived  to  work  his  way  roond  to  an  esceilent  position  for  a  full  and  un- 
interrupted view  of  the  immediate  object  of  his  idolatry.  I  pointed  him  out, 
and  gave  the  Prince  a  lively  sketch  of  hia  character  ;  relating  the  incidents 
of  the  morning;  his  enthnsiaam  at  the  first  glance  of  his  highness  on  the 
ramparts ;  his  entreaty  to  follow  me,  and  hia  luckless  rencontre  with  the  com- 
mindant ;  all  of  which  greatly  amused  my  attentlre  auditor,  who  every  now 

*Id  an  *b1<!  but  biiMed  review  of  Comit  Monthalon's  Hlalary  oT  Ihe  St.  Hetem  Captivity, 
which  apppaivd  in  the  JdI;  Ho.  of  BtankiKoft  Afofuniu,  1840,  sonie  intRraMing-  renurts  are 
nuje  caDcerning  h»  dnnelerand  career,  tbat  I  oaanot  tbrtiiMi  eitntting  id  parL  Such 
letlioiDBjr,  from  eoemiea  to  decided  m  theb  lioiulily  u  Iha  Englleh,  i*  bononbleiDthahig-heit 
degree  ^o  Ihe  object  of  Ibii  reluclant  liotnage.    "  Of  Count  MontboliHi,"  saya  Ihe  reviewer, 

"  it  mast  be  acknowledged  that  he  was  malBined  -'■>—•—■'—  ■- -'- — ■-' "-^-t 

•eaDdaliavd  Europe  •«  srequeully  iu  (he  leader*  ol 
to  have  been  •  man  of  faonorable  habits,  aa  ha  oel 
he  adnittad  Ihat  i(  ii  a  gnaraotee  the  more  for  tbt 
Bodogna,  (bat  aaoh  a  man  diaald  have  yielded  ic 


10  lac  uu.eut  m  ujis  miu;iaai  uoma^.     -  vt   i/ouni  nivniQoiont    aaya  me  revtewer, 

jt  he  acknowledged  that  he  was  malBined  either  hj  the  vircg  or  the  violeueet  which 

•eaodsliavd  Europe  ao  Sreqaeutly  iu  the  leader*  oTthePrendiannieR.  Heappeirait  lUlimea 
to  have  been  •  man  of  faonorable  habits,  aa  ha  oertaltll;  i*  Ol  •triklng  iaLelli^oce."  Ii  must 
he  adiaittad  that  it  ii  a  gnaraotee  the  more  for  the  motives  whiob  iuapjred  Um  aTpadiliaa  to 
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ud  then  directed  hit  glutce  (owuda  Baptlste.  Thia  eccentric,  Ixit  ninplo- 
hearted  fellow  there  stood  the  while,  mute  uid  tranafixed,  his  regard  in- 
untl;  dwelling  oa  us,  totally  unconscioos  of  my  eDtertaimog  an  imperial  ear 
with  a  subject  so  iusigaiGcant  aa  bis  valetahip,  when,  of  ■  suddea,  from  a 
kindly  impulse,  the  Priuce  toucbed  his  military  cap,  and  saluted  him.  Bap* 
date  turned  round  with  respectful  gravity  in  aearch  of  the  invisible  peraoO' 

X  likely  to  be  the  object  of  such  an  honor,  and  that  he  supposed  aome* 
ra  in  bis  neighborhood.  This  waa  excessively  funny,  and  the  Prince 
fiiU  of  minh  now  raised  bis  cap  and  bowed  with  still  more  meaning  direcUj 
•t  him.  1  made  a  gesiure  to  the  effect  that  be  waa  its  recipient.  The  effect 
was  electrical.  Baptiste  gave  a  start  that  I  thought  would  carry  him  into 
the  ditch.  Off  went  his  bat,  open  Sew  his  mouth,  sad  "  oive  T  Emperew  " 
was  trembling  on  bia  lips,  when  the  rattle  of  a  musket,  just  shouldered  by  a 
sentinel  in  bia  Ticiuity,  who  now  began  to  manifest  an  officious  interest  in 
his  mantBUvree,  happily  itruck  his  ear,  and  arrested  in  time  his  explosire 
•Othuniasm,  but  threw  him  into  a  predicament  between  his  safety,  and  his 
patitude,  which  was  in  the  highest  degree  comical  to  behold.  Tlie  orders 
of  the  goyernment  were  peremptory  to  arrest,  and  shoot,  if  necessary,  all 
persons  loitering  about  the  ibrtress,  and  uttering  seditious  cries.  Baptiete 
Dad  the  keenest  view  of  the  consequences  of  proceeding  a  tithe  further  in 
bis  demoDstralioDs,  and  there  he  stuck  fast  in  the  middle  of  his  loyalty,  de- 
scribing circles  in  the  air  with  bia  upraised  bat,  aJid  dividing  bis  troubled 
gaze  between  his  sell^ected  sovereign  on  the  ramparts,  and  the  vigilant 
sentinel  of  tlie  detested  Louis  Philippe  on  bis  left,  who  kept  measuring  bim 
•teadily  from  head  to  Gxit,  as  though  picking  out  the  exact  spot  he  would 
■eod  a  ball  through,  on  the  slightest  provocation.  In  the  teeth  of  ca- 
lumny, Baptiste  was  a  living  proof,  that  in  spile  of  his  hery  impulses  a 
Frenchman  can  be  prudent  in  critical  circumstances,  for  afler  a  series  of 
ezprenive  pantomimic  exhibitions  wherein  he  sought  to  display  the  intensity 
of  his  devotion,  enlivened  all  tbe  time  with  sundry  addlliouaJ  gyrations  of 
bis  hat,  that  were  given  with  such  vigorous  guod>wiI]  as  occasionally  lo 
turn  him  completely  round  on  hia  axis,  he  obeyed  discreetly  the  gruff  or- 
der of  the  guard,  and  moved  slowly,  reluctimily,  but  quietly  oS.  His  hat 
was  tbe  last  q>ecb;  that  darkened  the  horizon,  as  he  receded  into  distance, 
tnd  it  was  still  going  round  in  flourishing  adulation.—^  To  be  anUiimed,) 


TO     LOKarCLLOW. 

Anwrica's  own  Hinstrsl,  bail  to  thee  ! 
For  ihon  hast  been  a  blesmDg  to  thy  race-~ 
Cbasins  sU  tears  from  many  a  sorrowing  face. 
And  Ceachiiig  those  who  monriL  to  bend  the  knee- 
Tea,  glorioof  Bard,  the  mnsic  of  thy  Bong 
Hath  power  to  soothe  all  resttessness  and  care. 
For  AoBe  who  loo^  have  striven  with  despair 
List  to  thy  toaes,  which  do  to  Heaven  belong. 

Gk>d  in  hia  wisdiHii  gave  the  priceless  gem, 
Aad  thoa  hast  naed  it  well — bnt  stiil  sing  on — 

Oh  !  tane  thy  Lyre,  and  strike  the  chords  for  thera 
'Whose  sun  is  set,  twcause  their  loved  are  gone ! 
Holiest  of  Minstrels,  I've  no  power  to  tell 
All  that  /  owe  thee— thanks— farewell,  fanwtJL 
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From  the  Mexican  war  dates  a  new  era  in  (he  bistor;  of  the  United 
States,  md  poasibi;  of  the  hnman  race ;  but  whether  the  new  ttirn  thu 
■Sairs  have  taken  n  to  leault  favor  ably  to  the  idem  now  veneralty  enter - 
taioed  of  worldly  benefita  or  otherwise,  has  not  yet  been  aeveloped  in  the 
progress  of  events,  up  to  this  moment.  Althongh  bad  men  have  seized 
upon  the  fruits  as  a  meani  of  individual  aggrandizement,  reckless  of  na* 
tional  disaster,  we  can  see  only  ultimate  good  from  the  reception  within  the 
area  of  American  domain  of  the  prodigiuns  rcBources  and  prospective  in- 
flnence  of  the  districts  acquired  from  Mexico.  The  political  importance  and 
accnmulating  wealth  of  oar  Pacific  etatet  will  continae  to  swell  iif  magni- 
tude long  after  the  memory  of  the  petty  etrugglea  of  free  soil  partisans  far 
sectional  powu*  shall  have  perished  wiih  the  maov  diareputtUe  inlrigiMs  of 
other  forgotten  schemers  in  all  nations.  Singularly  enoogb,  however,  the 
origin  of  Diis  war,  coofeaaedly  pregnant  with  the  greatest  conaaquences,  has 
been  the  point  most  coate^ed  in  many  qaartera,  as  well  in  Congresa  as 
oat,  witbont  any  very  precise  solution  having  been  attained.  It  b  no  dotibt 
true,  BB  stated  by  many  of  the  better  class  of  Mesioao  statesmen,  that  from 
the  moment  Texas  became  independent,  the  general  policy  of  a  state  of 
«iKU>  warfare  with  the  northern  powers  was  adopted  a*  a  pemanent  goide 
for  the  conduct  of  Mexioan  foreign  lelalionh  It  was  conceived  to  be  tht 
only  mode  by  which  the  nationality  of  the  receding  Meucan  race  oonid  be 
preserved  from  the  aggressive  settlements  of  the  enterprising  Americans.  A 
state  of  peace  and  of  friendly  intercourse  it  was  supposed  would  only  ftcili> 
tate  the  ingress  of  those  restless  Dortbemers,  whose  stiirdy  r^nblioanisit 
would  be  fatal  to  the  continuance  of  military  and  clerical  despotism  if 
Mexiea  Hence,  when  Texas  became  the  frontier  state  of  the  northern 
Union,  the  belligerent  attitude  of  Mexico  was  directed  against  the  United 
States,  hut  scarcely  with  the  intention  of  actual  hostilities.  The  United 
States  governnteni,  on  the  other  hand,  were  laudably  anxions  to  do 
nothing  to  provoke  the  irritable  Mexicans,  while  seeking  to  perform  ita 
duty  of  protecting  its  new  state  of  Texas  from  oft-repeated  threats  of  re* 
conquest  by  Mexico.  This  was  an  exceedingly  delicate  duty  to  perform, 
and  IL  required  the  utmost  caution,  wisdom,  and  military  foresight,  to  avoid 
tempting  the  Mexicans  to  strike  a  blow,  which  could  only  be  followed  by 
war.  The  federal  government  seemed  to  be  fully  alive  to  the  danger  of  the 
crisis,  and  did  sll  m  its  power  to  avoid  the  turn  which  affairs,  nevertheless, 
took.  Its  misfortune  waa,  however,  to  have  employed  a  person  to  carry  out 
ita  intention,  whose  mental  powers  were  by  no  means  sufficiently  active  to 
enable  him  to  grasp  the  whole  state  of  affairs,  or  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
hb  instructions;  and  it  was  fur  the  want  of  this  true  conception  of  his  poai- 
tion  which  caused  General  Taylor  to  commence  the  war,  as  commence  it 
he  did,  bg  violating  Ait  orderi.  As  early  aa  May  25,  1846,  the  Secretary 
of  War,  addressing  Qen.  Taylor,  brought  to  his  attention  the  danger  of  the 
.fulfilment  of  the  threats  of  Mexico  to  inrado  Texaa  in  case  of  annex atioo, 
and  informing  him  that  other  regiments  would  be  ordered  to  repMt  to 

■  MewHges  of  ibe  Freiideat  of  the  nailed  Sutei,  wlib  ihe  Correipaiideiica  ihero^li  coi»> 
imuiicated,  between  the  Secretary  of  W&r  and  otbei  offlcen  of  tbe  fovermuent,  on  iba  sub- 
ject of  Ibe  Mexican  war.  y  I C 
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him  in  nch  a  contingenc;.    In  Jane,  ISiS,  Hr.  Bancroft  wrote  to  Gene- 
ral Taylor  as  fidlowa : 

"Tbe  point  of  your  nltiniBte  destinalioii  i«  Ibe  wesMra  firontiar  of  T«iu,  where 
jtm  win  leUct  and  aceupy,  im  or  near  Ae  Eia  Orandt,  sach  a  Mte  as  will  conrat 
wMi  the  health  irf  the  tmopa,  iCe.,  and  will  be  best  adapted  to  repel  irwatien,  aod 
to  protect  wbnt.  in  the  oTent  of  aoDexatiDD,  will  be  oar  western  border.  Yoa  will 
nmit  yonitelf  tn  the  defence  of  the  territoiy  of  Texaa,  nnleas  Bilezico  shooU  de- 
clare war  egainat  the  United  Sistea." 

On  tbe  Stb  Ja\j,  1845,  Hr.  Harc^  writes  to  Gen.  Taylw : 

"  Tfak  deparboeDt  U  iDfomwd  that  Uexieo  ha*  aome  mititarj  eatahKsbmeDts  <m 
tfie  eaat  bank  of  the  Kio  Grande,  which  are,  and  for  aoate  time  bare  been,  in  the 
actual  occupancy  of  her  troopa.  In  carrying  out  the  inatructiona  herettrfbra  ra- 
eairedi  yon  will  be  careful  to  avoid  any  acU  of  aggretiion,  nnleaa  an  actual  atate 
ef  war  ahoold  exist." 

From  the  SStb  Jalj'  to  tbe  ISth  Angnst,  tbe  moot  alanning  runiMa 
reached  New-Otleana  and  Ibe  gorerameDL  In  all  that  time  General  Tay- 
lor made  no  report  to  the  department,  an  anfortonate  neglect,  for  which  he 
WB8  reprimanded  in  a  letter  of  Augaat  26,  and  Tor  which  be  expreased  re- 
ffret,  and  apologized  ia  a  letter  of  September  14,  t^  saying  be  waa  occupied 
IB  "examining  the  country."  The  conaetjaence  of  that  neglect  waa  the 
calling  out  of  volanteers  nnder  the  direction  of  General  Gaines,  who  aeemed 
to  have  a  belter  view,  with  less  direct  information,  of  theatateof  afiatratiiaii 
General  Taylor. 

The  miacbief  which  flowed  fVom  tfaia  neglect  seems  to  bare  tainted  aR 
General  Taylor's  proceedings.  His  ranity  seems  to  have  been  hurt  by  tbe 
interference  of  Geoerat  Gaines  in  the  matter,  end  this  apparently  indnced 
him  to  diaconroge  the  employment  of  the  troops  raised  by  that  officer.  Tbe 
dislike  which  he  on  all  occasions  expresaed  towards  rt^anteera,  seems  te 
hare  been  enhanced  by  that  eveoL  He  therelbre  constantly  repelled  the 
tolttnteers,  and  nrred  recruits  for  tbe  regular  army. 

He  writes  as  follows : 

•*CoBn78  CaaisTi,  Augtat  30, 1646. — TLat  commanicatioo  will,  I  Imat,  reaA 
New-Orleaoa  to-night  or  to-morrow,  in  time,  1  trnst,  lo  tlop  Ae  a»floy»aUef  tmy 
more  vdunUert." 

"  S^lember  14,  1845. — In  view  nf  the  larfce  reinforcements  of  refpdar  troope  or- 
dered to  join  me,  I  caooot  beUeve  that  if  leiil  become  n. 
tlanca,  to  employ  vohaiUert  fiom  the  United  Slates." 

"  Oeloher  4,  1845. — It  ia  proper  to  add,  that,  ahoold  any  anxiliary  force  be 
required,  I  propose  to  draw  it  wkoUyfrom  Texat.  I  do  notcooceiTe  that  it  will 
become  nsceaaary,  under  any  rircionjtancu,  to  call  for  volutUeeri  from  the  Vhiled 
Slala." 

'•  Oeteher  IS.  IMS. — Three  hnadred  recmila  are  novrvanUd  in  the  regiment* 
and  detachments  here." 

"  February  4, 1646. — Iikall  not  call  for  any  mUiCia  force  in  additioQ  to  what  I 
already  hare,  noless  notbreseen  cireanutances  abatl  render  ha  emptoymont  ne- 

"  Matamoiias,  March  E9,  184S.— Under  thia  atate  of  things.  I  miiat  ajjain,  and 
m^enUy.  call  your  atteatioD  to  the  tuccuily  of  speedily  tending  reeryiU  to  lliit 
army.  The  uaiifM  of  Tesai  are  to  remote  front  Ihe  border,  that  we  cannot  depend 
apOD  their  tid." 

"  Aprit  15.  IBAB.— I  AallJurAer  atuhorize  the  raiting  of  two  eemipaniet<tf  TTaait 
noanltd  men,  for  aerrice  in  this  aatrteT,  partteulariy  for  the  piu'fote  of  tctqring 
opn  our  conuntmientiort  uiA  Potnt  uahd." 
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itfTerat  for  four  nginunU  of  Mluntcer*  ;  w  some  (Maj  maat  oeew  in  coHectiii| 
ifieia  lr*opB<  Ihav*  aiao  dttvtd  Ike  g^venar  of  Lo*im»nM  lo  »eni<nd  fimr  rtgi- 
fMKM  itfimfaHlry  u  sooa  u  practiciible.  {f  b  law  «ottld  be  poHsd,  anttmrnsing  lb* 
FresideDt  U>  nuM  volnoteers  for  twelve  mouths,  it  would  be  of  the  gicateat  impor' 
tance  to  a  Mnice  so  remote  aa  Ebis." 

"  Mxy  'i,  1S46. — Owing  to  the  peculiu  oatOMof  thecoaotrj,  aodoBrdeficiaDcj; 
in  tha  proper  dexription  of  light  troopt,  1  have  bun  kept  igJiorant,  to  a  gnat  d*- 
grte,  ofkii,  (the  enemj'a,)  uioienieDta." 

Now  (be  ke;  4o  Uwse  contruiictinBa  and  rnulting  disiatere  is  to  bs 
Ibond  ID  General  Tajlor'a  anwatriDt^le  contempt  fnr  folanteers.  Down 
to  Febriiarj  4,  wken  be  got  tbe  order  to  advaocs  to  the  Rio  Orande,  h« 
ditcouraged  the  idea  of  tending  him  an;  Tolanteera,  always  reiterating  that  i» 
aity  circumstaace  Texas  would  furaiih  aU  he  wanted.  March  SStb,  he  had  dis- 
covered that  tbe  Texas  militia  was  too  remote  for  service.  Sixteen  days 
afterwards  he  ordered  oat  two  companies  of  Texas  men  to  keep  open  his 
comniuiicMian  with  Point  Isabel.  Tea  days  after  he  ealled  for  four  Texan 
Tegiioents,  and  also  for  fonr  from  Louisiana,  to  be  sent  while  the  Texins 
were  mustering.  Seven  days  after,  he  writes  that  he  had  been  "kept 
ignorant'*'  of  the  enemy's  moveraenis  Tor  want  of  light  troops.  One-half  the 
time  that  was  spent  trying  to  convince  the  secretary  (hat  he  did  nut  want 
troops,  would  have  procured  him  abundance ;  but  tbe  fear  that  Genertl 
Gaines's  volunteers  would  he  employed  instead  of  regulars,  haunted  biw 
continually,  and  eventuated  in  his  surprise.  Let  any  person  imagine  himself 
in  tbe  position  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  bearing  in  mind  that  sotdiers  are  not 
kept  in  a  strong  box  to  be  taben  oin  at  pleasure,  but  that  their  mustering  is 
■  work  of  time,  and  then  consider  the  perplexities  produced  by  such  aiissns 
of  contradictions  and  complaints  as  the  above  letters. 

All  the  orders  received  by  General  Taylor  reiterated  the  cnution  not  to 
mdest  any  Mexican  poets  nlready  established,  nor  to  give  ofllence  in  any 
way,  while  the  Mlual  crossing  of  the  Rio  with  a  lai^  array  waa  alone  to 
be  resisted  as  an  "  invasion."  The  great  object  for  which  he  was  sent 
to  the  Rio  was  to  protect  Texas  from  "  invasion,"  and  to  that  end  to  keep 
himself  and  the  government  informed  of  the  movements  and  numbers  of 
Meiican  troops,  in  order  that  the  earliest  information  of  a  design  to  cross 
the  Rio  Grande  might  be  obtuined.     Mr.  Maroy  writes,  Aug.  30,  1816: 

"  It  is  presamed  thnt.  in  pursnance  of  previons  instraet'inns  from  this  depart- 
ment, you  bsTe  ta^en  special  puins  to  become  aconnimed  with  the  proceedines  of 
Mexico.  parKcolHij  in  regard  to  tha  number  nod  kind  of  Mexican  troops  at  Ma- 
^tsorsa,  M«Dlerer,  and  other  places,  as  well  as  those  that  are  on  the  mardl 
towards  them,  lad  may  be  brought  to  act  againat  jonr  fcrces  orfiahed  aertu*  l/t* 
Ru,  either  io  the  TiciniCj  of  Mntnmoras  or  at  distant  points  in  that  river.  You  wiU 
not,  I  trust,  UDderrnte  the  importance  of  sach  informstioa.  or  (ail  to  nsa  tbe 
proper  nod  oecessnry  menus  of  ncquiring  it.  You  are  directed,  thoidd  yon  deem 
U  expedient,  lo  employ  eompelent  and  tnut-icoTthy  perioiu  lo  obtain  iwA  intelli' 
genee." 

Tbe  alaooot  total  neglect  by  General  Taylor  of  these  nrgent  fM-dsrs  waa 
tbe  main  cause  of  tbe  war,  and  seemingly  because  he  did  not  in  any  da- 
gree  comprehend  the  nature  of  his  own  mission,  which  was  to  ttem  (ffott* 
cupy  the  country  down  to  the  Rio  Grande,  making  use  of  that  river  as  a 
"  common  right"  with  Mexico,  watching  most  vigilamlj  the  movementa 
npon  the  other  hank,  and  using  the  exuemeat  caution  not  to  alarm,  irritatn 
or  molest,  the  Mexican  poets  or  people.  The  object  of  his  being  there  WM 
to  display  such  a  force  as,  without  provoking  the  Mexiean  commandflr, 
sboald  convince  him  of  the  ntter  bapelesenesi  of  any  enterprise  npon  this 
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■ide  of  ibe  Hio  OruMle,  wd  iIibb  to  pravent  wksi  ikne  wm  to  bo  comkl- 
cred  Mind  boatilitiet,  fix.,  on  ioTwion.  B«  wu  in  fsomnaoii  of  bb  mnaj  of 
ohsemiiofi  in  face  of  am  eoeiiif  tlnwatwiiBg  iBvaaioa,  lad  oa  lbs  fast  of 
nruion  hang  peMC  or  wir ,  jet  bj  tb«  most  anbappj  raililarj  diapori- 
ttoofl,  be  preteoled  inch  a  tenqititiDn  u  the  Ifexican  getteiai  could  not 
rnisi,  and  war  resulted.  Wilb  ti\  the  reiterated  ordera  aod  admoaitioiu 
from  tbe  deptnmeat,  exiendiiig  from  Maj,  1645,  to  Feb^  IB4^  Oeneri) 
Ttylor  latled  to  conceive  ibe  spirit  of  his  missioB.  When,  on  Feb.  4, 1846, 
be  received  ibe  urder  to  more  forward  to  tbe  Hio  Grande,  that  order 
■WDtioned  Pmat  lubd  as  the  proper  loeatioa,  learing  it,  bowoTer,  to  the 
judgineat  of  the  GeaertU  to  aelect  tbal  m  aoine  one  better  saited  to  tbe 
parpoeei  in  I'ww,  but  wilb  coatiaiied  MUtioos.  Mr.  3iwoy  vritea,  Marcb 
9,  1846 : 

'•  Yon  caBDot  hit  to  haw  timely  notiee  of  tfav  arpproecb  of  any  coDBidenbh' 
HaiiceD  face ;  aod,  in  tfaet  emit,  will  pMinpHy  incl  effietendf  me  Ibe  anthori^ 
witfa  wbicb  you  era  ehxbed  to  oall  la  r°*  ■**h  atumary  fvrttt  m  ynt  mm/  mead. 
Tbe  Ooveroor  of  TasM  faw  beeo  notified  tfaat  jroti  are  KUbsraed  br  >fae  FreM> 
dent  to  make  a  nqttiaitioo  upon  him  Sat  tnwpa,  a«d  it  ii  bm  to  bo  donbtad  that  be 
will  promptlj  reapood  to  anjr  eall  yoa  maj  make  ior  thai  porpoae.  Yeur  adrance 
to  the  Rio  will  bring  jon,  aa  a  matter  of  eourte,  nearer  to  jom*  utailaBta  in  caae 
eS  boittlltiea,  and  at  the  Hams  time  remove  jnu  to  a  p-eater  distance  fram  the  re- 
gion ^m  wbern  amrliarf  aid  can  bo  dr»t*n.  This  eoondenitioa  will  DatDrally 
indnee  yon  to  take  more  tfaaa  ordinary  care  to  be  in  a  mfe  positkni,  and  prepared 
••  HKtMn  yearaalf  agauiat  any  aaaanlu" 

Oa  ibe  8th  March  tbe  edrance  of  the  annj  left  Corpua  Chriad,  and  tbe- 
•rmj  reached  tbe  Colonido.  \'6\  miles,  on  the  18tb,  where  the;  met  a  ama)! 
Mexican  force,  whiob  ordered  them  not  to  cross,  but  retreated,  without 
firing,  before  the  continued  advance.  On  the  28lh  March  the  armj  irrired 
OD  the  Bio  Qrande^  before  Mstamoru ;  and  on  the  6ih  April,  nioe  days 
after,  Oeoei^  Taylor  writes  : 

"  On  o«r  aide  a  battery  of  firar  Id-poaatfera  wilt  b«  confleted,  and  tbe  gaiia 
ideeed  \a  tnttery  le-dar.  7Vm  gva  bear  directty  tgyon  tkepubiic  •fudrao/ Ju1b< 
mora*  oaj  within  good  rangt  for  demoluhi^g  At  bmm.  Their  (Aject  cannot  be 
miataken  by  the  enemy,  ana  will,  I  ibink,  effectively  reatram  him  froD>  any  enter- 
prise  upon  our  tide  of  the  river." 

This  was  oerteiulf  a  nost  sii^ular  mode  of  "  sToiding  toy  acts  of  »%■ 
greasion."  He  was  to  have  occupied  peaceably  tbe  couatrj,  and  to  await 
IB  Hlence  the  performance  of  those  threats  of  invasion  which  Meiuco  had 
occasbnall;  made  for  man;  years;  jret  be  marubed  right  down  opposite 
ibe  city  of  Malamoras,  plantisg  hi*  guna  in  "  good  range  ix  demolishing 
tbe  town."  He  then  set  abont  conatructing  a  fort  for  i  garrisoD  of  SOU 
men,  whieh  wonld  enable  a  brigade  to  maintain  iuelf  sgoinsl  any  Mexicaa 
ijdds.  The  whole  army  was  now  on  the  Rio  Grande,  opposite  Matamoras. 
while  its  depots  and  magazine  were  at  Point  Isabel,  28  miles  distant,  snif 
defended  only  by  a  small  force.  The  whole  country  was  swarming  with 
Mexicans,  whose  forces  were  assembling  in  great  numbers  on  the  opposite 
bank,  exaqMrated  by  tbe  "  four  I8-pounderB  in  good  ran^  for  demoliabing' 
ibeir  town,"  bo  nnprovcdtedty  tevdted  at  fhem.  In  this  state  of  afiairs» 
Oneral  Taylor  writes,  April  IS,  1846 : 

"OatLoISth,  I  received  from  General  Ampndia  a  despstcfa,  mmmooing  me 
In  Withdraw  my  farce  within  24  boors,  aod  to  fall  back  beyond  the  rivor  Naeees. 
To  tbti  commnotCBtioD  I  replied  on  the  IQth,  snylng  that  I  should  not  retrograde 
*  Coina*  of  this  correspondence  are  anelMod.    I  coosidereil 


tbe  lettea  of  Qeoaral  Ampudia  anffidaot  to  swiTrafil  laa  in  hioddmrn  wp  tike  Ria 
Qnndt,  «Md  ttdfping  idl  itip^u*  for  iSaUm»Wt  ordera  iat  which  bave  been 
giTan  to  the  naval  eommander  at  Bnaoa. 


••  NotwiduttAdb^  the  alMnuHba  et  war  proHBted  bf  Cl«wnl  Avpiidla,  m 
hpttUe  movemeat  ha§  yet  bten  made  by  hufiree.  Whether  b«  will  feel  Bttoiig 
enoDgb  to  mttempt  anyuiing  when  all  hia  force  ahall  arrire,  is  verv  doubtfol.  Our 
faripidea  occnpf  itroDg  poutiotia.  bejond  the  reach  of  fire  from  the  town,  and  cao 
hoM  themaehea  agiioat  many  times  their  Dumber  of  MexicRD  troopa.  Id  the 
meaatfme  our  defeeces  here  and  at  Point  laabel  are  dailj  gainlnc  ttreogdi.  The 
ktteT  point  ii  well  aopplied  with  artillerjr,  and  in  a  go«d  oondition  to  reaiat  an 
aiaefc." 

Now  we  must  again  call  to  mind  for  baw  long  a  time  the  Mexicans  had 
threatened  invaaion,  and  that  General  Tajlor  bad  received  by  every  mail 
cautions  that  the  actual  crossing  of  tbe  Rio  bj  Mexicans  would  aloce  author- 
ize htm  to  act.  Tbe  irritation  of  the  Mviicnna  in  finding  four  IS-pounders 
levelled  at  them,  naturally  caused  a  renewal  of  threats,  in  reply  to  whicb 
General  Taylor  commenced  bostilitiea,  April  15th,  by  blockading  Mata- 
moraa,  keeping  his  guns  in  "good  range  for  demolishing  tbe  town."  It 
may  he  doubted  whether  even  thia  ataia  of  things  would  have  induced  the 
Mexicana  to  cross,  end  General  Taylor  gives  bis  opinion  that  they  would 
not ;  but  he  further  diaplayed  such  a  temptation  as  no  soldier  could  reaisL 
The  closing  of  tbe  river  cut  off  suppliea  from  Matamoraa,  and  the  depot  of 
the  American  army  lay  28  milea  in  iia  rear,  with  but  a  small  gaard.  To 
cat  off  that  depot  and  surround  the  fort,  capturing  the  whole  American 
army,  was  a  matter  of  such  apparent  ease  as  tu  be  irresistible.  General 
Taylor,  writing  on  the  33d  April,  says,  in  alluding  to  the  blockade  : 

'■  I  trut  that  my  ooane  in  ihla  aMtter  wW  meet  tbe  «ppn«*l  at  the  depkrt- 
meot.  It  will,  at  any  rata,  campe)  the  Hexksnt  siDier  to  withdraw  thatr  arm^ 
tnm  MalaiDoraa.  where  it  eaniiot  be  aabaiat«d,  or  to  wawM  ike  ^e»tm»  «n  dia 
tide  of  the  river." 

What  a  singnlaT  mode  of  preventing  the  invasion  of  Texas  was  this^— 
viz.,  to  adopt  a  measure  which,  as  an  ajternative,  would  eompel  that  Inva- 
sion I  Alter  all  the  reiterated  orders  and  intreaties  of  the  department  to 
General  Taylor,  that  be  ahoold  keep  himself  informed  of  the  movements  of 
tbe  Mexican  troops,  and  conferring  on  him  the  power  of  employing  persona 
to  that  end,  and  bis  own  letter  just  quoted,  to  the  effect  that  his  blockade  of 
the  river  might  compel  nn  invasion,  he  writes  from  Point-Isabel,  May  3d, 
as  Ibllows : 

"  Since  the  dote  of  my  last  daapatch,  Nov.  30,  edrising  yoa  of  the  state  of 
thiogi  ID  thia  quarter,  the  enemy  has  made  demoastratioDe  on  this  aide  cf  the 
rifer,  leading  to  the  belief  that  he  iateaded  ae  enterprise  agalnat  the  depot  at  thia 
phce.     Owing  to  the  peculiar  Datnre  of  the  coantry.  and  our  deGcieoey  in  the 

Cpw  deseriptioD  of  light  troopa,  I  have  been  igrf  ignorant,  to  a  great  degree,  of 
mofemeDtB.  It  was  known,  however,  that  be  had  crosaed  above  in  cenaidera- 
Ue  Swee,  as  the  vfortuaate  result  of  tbe  reconDoiianee  coaducied  by  CaplabB 
TboTBtoo  dearly  showed.  Owieg  to  tbe  nnfinithed  state  of  the  field-wctk  et  our 
potitioD,  I  ooahj  Dot  prudently  attempt  any  enterprise  Bsaioat  this  force  for  several 
diy*.  Id  the  meantime  I  receivad  iDfermatioD,  on  which  I  could  rely  with  tolera- 
We  certainty,  that  tbe  enemy  was  preparing  to  crosa  below  toy  position,  with  tb« 
view  of  effecting  a  juncture  with  tbe  force  from  above.  I  coold  not  believe  that 
RVBo  with  a  force  014000  men  he  would  make  an  attempt  noon  my  camp,  oppo- 
uie  Matnmorai,  and  )  was  therefore  compelled  to  sappoae  that  the  depot  at  UiU 
poiat  was  the  otiject  of  his  movement.  I  was  atrengtheaed  in  this  belief  by  the 
knowledge  that  {mniaioD*  had  beemne  exceadtngly  scarce  in  Matamoraa  since  Iba 
Unckade  of  the  river." 

The  unfinished  field  work  was  begun  April  6,  and  wheo  accooBts  were 
leceived  of  the  pasaage  of  a  strong  force  "  above"  aixi  "  below,"  witb 
the  view  to  form  a  junction  betwee*  the  army  and  its  depot,  the  General 
Buddenly  waked  np,  and  muat  h«?e  reasoned  aometlung  in  this  inanuet : — 
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"  Whkt  ean  ihMe  fellows  be  after,  I  wonder  T  They  rarely  io  not  tntead  to 
march  150  miles  tbrong-h  a  desert  to  Corpua  Chrisii  with  tne  in  theii  rear  \ 
They  cannot  tbink  of  attacking  us  in  onr  works,  and  yet  they  have  crossed 
in  spite  of  my  four  IS-ponnders  in  good  range  fur  demolishing  the  town,  aud 
which  I  wrote  to  the  departmeat  would  efiectually  pievent  them  from 
CTOBBing,  and  also  of  my  blockade  of  the  rirer  I  It  must  be  that  they  hare 
got  information,  although  I  can  get  none  from  them,  of  the  unguarded 
atate  of  my  depot,  twenty-eight  miles  off  through  the  chapparal  at  Point 
Isabel,  and  that  perhaps  is  what  they  are  after."  His  conjeclureR  were  soon 
pot  to  rest.  Gen.  Taylor  had  made  an  occaaion  for  the  Mexicans  to  cross. 
If  he  had  understood  the  spirit  of  his  iDBtructions  and  observed  ordinary 
military  rules,  he  would  most  certainly  have  occupied  Point  Isabel  with  his 
whole  force,  throwing  forward  small  parties  upon  the  river  to  observe  its 
course,  without,  by  their  continued  presence,  giving  permanent  cause  for 
irritation.  Strongly  posted  at  the  Point,  no  Mexican  army  would  bare 
thought  of  attacking  him,  nor  could  they  hare  invaded  the  country,  learing 
him  m  their  rear.    Aa  it  was,  he  sparred  them  to  action  by  culling  off  sup- 

filiea  from  the  rirer,  and  afforded  them  an  object  for  their  enterprize  bjr 
tying  open  his  depot  to  surprise.  The  result  were  those  brilliant  and  well- 
Ibnffht  batdes,  costing  the  life  of  the  valiant  Ringgold,  and  many  a  gallant 
soul  amid  that  determined  band,  which  proved  itself  saperior  to  every 
emergency,  even  that  of  bad  leading. 

The  mental  inactivity  of  Gen.  Taylor  was  manifest  in  all  his  opeiationB, 
from  the  Mtrptise  at  Fort  BrowD  to  tbe  capitulatioD  of  llonterey  and 
the  "  while  flag"  at  Bnena  Viala.  While  hie  troops  were  oerei  beaten  kj 
die  enemy,  he  was  himself  always  out^geoeralsd  -by  his  opponent ;  whti 
the  leader  wanted  in  skill,  was  amply  made  up  by  the  admirable  conduct 
of  subordinate  cheers,  and  the  unexampled  energy  and  indomitable  coa- 
lage  of  the  troops.  Tbe  brilliant  operations  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico, 
afford  examples  of  how  much  may  be  accomplished  by  skilful  leading,  with 
tbe  expense  of  oomparatively  little  blood.  Oea.  Taylor's  movements  show 
to  how  great  extent  the  blood  of  volunteers  must  compensate  for  nnakilful 
leading,  even  when,  as  in  the  caae  of  Qen.  Taylor,  there  were  the  beat  ia> 
teatioBB ;  yet,  it  would  seem,  that  the  contempt  of  the  general  for  "  voinit* 
teers "  rose  exactly  in  proportion  as  he  was  dependent  for  his  salTttioB 
upon  their  efficiency  and  courage.  In  a  former  number,  we  had  occasiwi,  in 
reviewing  the  able  work  of  Capt.  Carleton,  to  point  out  some  of  the  in- 
stances in  which  the  faults  of  tbe  general  were  so  splendidly  redeemed  by 
the  self-sacrilice  and  valor  of  the  troops.  Our  remarks  seem  to  have 
created  much  aurprise,  and  to  have  turned  public  attention  to  the  fact,  thai 
brilliant  results  may  be  obtained  in  spite  of  official  incapacity.  Amid  s 
whirlwind  of  newi^aper  commotion  and  comment  upon  our  slateoients, 
their  trnth  seems  to  have  strongly  impressed  the  pubKe  mind ;  and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  strength  of  that  impression,  has  the  mortification  of  the 
Earty  press  been  made  manifest  in  the  bitterness  of  its  comments.  Many 
ave  attempted  partially  to  explain,  and  others  have,  according  to  their 
ability,  dealt  in  personal  abuse  more  or  less  contemptible,  according  to 
then  position,  influence  and  talent*    In  some  of  the  sew^apers  we  wtfe 

•  Aa  iihHtntire  of  tiraterapor  of  B  poitKKi  (wfaiiA  ws  trau  !•  tMooniidenibla,)  of  ihow  who 
■dvoeats  mililuy  ehietuini  umpl]'  u  micli,  ve  have  thou^t  proper  lu  giv*  tba  IbUowiqc  az- 
tmfln  (rf'oiiB  otM  of  Maailanu : 

"  Bu.T«oi*,  Ssptemlier  31. 1B4& 
"Tatit  Editor  of  the  Dtaucratit  S^m&m: 

"WhMBomsedoM  Fool  yon  hnvainade  of  yonrseirinBpe«kIagofOBnenilT«ylor  incoonec- 
tran  wilbtba  B«tl]e  of  Bnena  Tiita— wlif ,  )^  bbM  be  oreif — you  ue  wone  tban  >  Bntta. 
"  "    ■  «  d— J  (conndrel,  yoa  wiL 

MiBd  ran  «ipeot  to  geU  ia 
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pained  to  see  evulent  wiUfiil  minepFetentatioiu.  The  AlbaDj  ETCning 
Joarm],  u  so  instance,  M]r»— 

"  The  Democratic  SeTiew  retitaraa  to  brand  him  aa  almoat  a  coward,  and  ut- 
terly iucompeteDt  at  Baeua  Vista." 

How  Tar  the  first  alle^tioD  is  trne,  onr  readers  know,  We  award  Oen. 
Taylor  the  highest  pratse  for  courage  and  zeal,  but  we  are  not  there- 
fore  to  be  told  that  he  was  consequently  distittffuished  from  the  other 
heroes.  Were  there  any  there  who  were  not  bra*e7  If  Qen.  Taylor  were 
alone  brave,  what  were  O'Brien,  Wool,  Washington,  and  all  those  gallant 
mea  whose  only  fear  was  that  they  should  be  last  in  the  mel6e1  Among  those 
p^)erB  which  met  oar  criticism  in  the  prc^r  spirit,  and  combatted  onr  srgu- 
ments  fairly,  was  the  JVe»-yiM'it  Cwrur  a)uf£Rgin>«r,*  bnt  we  are  ccnrpelted 
to  regard  the  whde  connter-argnment  as  rather  aeci^mmV  thanareplyiinaft- 
mDcb  aa  the  most  important  Matemutts  are  not  alluded  to,  while  the  trnth 
of  others  is,  in  oi^  regard,  clauaelesslj  denied.  It  is  attempted  to  show, 
that  the  advance  of  Gen.  Taylor  from  Saltillo  to  Agua  Nueva,  was  not 
merely  to  fight  Santa  Anna,  but  for  facilities  of  water,  camp-iQ«ttucti(« 
and  good  defence.  Now  we  are  to  be  governed  by  the  facts  as  stated 
by  Capt  Carletmi,  on  whose  ability  and  nirnesB  we  [riaee  great  relienea, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  avowal  of  General  Taylor  in  bis  late  speech  at  Pass 
Christian,  that  such  mu  his  object  only.    He  states: 

"  It  waa,  withovt  doubt,  the  origmttl  vwpote  of  General  Taylor,  in  the  event 
of  Smm*  Anin'g  msrehHig  from  San  Lnu  de  PoIom  to  attach  him,  to  offtr  batUe 
at  Apia  NnevB,  a  bacieoda  tweotj  miles  MUtfa  of  Saltillo,  near  which  place  he 
waa  then  encamped.  Aocordingly,  bj  the  10th  of  Febrmry,  be  had  moved  aU 
hia  tToopa  tbiibar.'' 

This  affirms,  very  clearly,  that  it  was  the  purpose,  "  without  doubt,"  of 
Geo.  Taylor,  to  fight  at  Agua  Nneva;  "  aeeordiiigIy,hG  marched  thither 
with  all  his  troops."  The  Courier  states  that  it  was  neeessary  to  advance 
npco  A^a  Nueva  for  water,  ditc,  but  CapL  Carleton  states,  page  18£  : 

"  As  a  mere  eneampmeot,  the  phee  at  Buana  Vista  was  nnexceptioDiUB.  It 
iru  on  a  smooth,  beantifbl  plain,  well  sheltered  fVom  the  prevafliaB  winds,  wHk 
eoel,  dalicioiu  water  in  froiu  and  rear,  good  graxiog  io  tlia  vidoity,  and  pleo^  of 
fbal  bard  hy.  Imponant  aa  were  all  dteee  considBrationa,  tfa^  were  nU  the 
autl  mpoTtatU.  Ita  highest  recoromMidatMa  wiw  its  renHukaUe  defensible  cha- 
lacier.  As  a  comfortable,  agreeable,  and  convoDient  camp,  it  vraa  not  neeeasMrf 
lolookfanher!" 

This  place  of  Buena  Vista  was  selected  by  Gen.  Wool  in  Decembn,  as 
s  camp  and  battle-ground;  nerertheleas.  Gen.  Taylor  advanced  to  Agua 
Naera,  a  point  liable  to  be  turned  on  both  flanks,  while  rumors  of  a  larn 
force  io  front  were  rife.  He  remained  there  eleven  days,  end  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  it,  when  once  occupied,  is  thus  argued  by  Capt.  Carletoa  : 

"  Opposed  to  MMite  Strang  reaaotw  against  it,  aa  a  positioa  for  a  battle,  there  wei* 
iBSSy  in  Hi  favcir.  The  eDsmy,  in  advaocing  npon  the  direct  and  great  thoroori)- 
tm  fnm  San  Lois  de  Potnsi,  tnd  necesaar^  to  approach  b;  the  haeienda  La  £n- 
aarascion.  Thence  (o  Apia  Nneva,  It  was  thtrty-flve  miles  through  ■  desert ;  a 
keg  sod  latigniag  march  for  any  speoiea  of  troopa,  bot  particnisrif  for  artiltary  and 

caw  jonr  dear  C  us  wu  elscled?  Benoeu  giTn  yoa  a  little  what  ran  deserve  in  Wadnes- 
M^iHeraU.  If  foa  are  not  penonally  aaMolted,  yoa  will  be  farlnoate,  yon  infunoDa,  Mng, 
dinriucal.  Touk  A  Nkw-Yokus.'' 


lined  mmirka  rindlar  ia  stvle  and  tooic  to  ttaia  ot  am 
-—-,..,,—,  _w~.~.~...^—jck  Mlciw4eeling  rata,  Th«  |irinu  in  ila  aiBall  ww. 
Uooghl  propei  IO  aacribe  Ibe  aalbonhip  of  the  aitiole  and  the  cooUol  of  lie  oolumiw  of  (be 
Kenew.  both  of  which  reMsoIely  with  tbe  editor,  to  a  senllemanwba  ■>.•._ 

VMk  with  Ua  eoMnbMkna,  bat  b  in  no  war  adiloiWIr  reapoaaWe. 
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iaAmHj,  tod  witboot  om  di«p  of  wMar  far  Aa  wfaol*  d 

fegnd  being  entirely  io  oar  poie—ion.     TharBfim,  t}  a  .    ._        „  , _. 

Qeaeral  Taylor  would  hone  At  advantage  of  the  ertefnj'i  dnamy  from  ■  £H-ced 
■iMrehiOfhiiconseqneiit  fitigne,  ■□<).  more  tiian  alL  of^s  otifitDeMof  humra&od 
mO)ma]» from ioD^-coatinQBdtbirat, for immediatfl battle;  wtiUe.on  tfaecoatrarj, his 
MTO  tnM>p*wanMbe|Mrieetl7ft«d).aad  pi«iisrBclBtBtl|MiBtitorBceirehiin.  Be- 
nie*,  nnleaa  sohib  apot  ahanld  be  cbo«eo  still  farther  io  idTaace,  it  was  better, 
wfaea  diis  wu  oooe  occupied,  to  aioiDtain  it  if  poasiUe,  tfau)  to  select  oae  ia  the 
rear ;  hecaatt  Ihefacl  of  retiring  on  the  approatk  of  an  eneny,  eien  for  •  batter  po- 
■itioo.  wrKild  be  caicalated  to  exert  b  moral  effect  iipo»  raw  tnxm  greatly  to  be 
dreaded,  as  it  vraold  cause  tbeiii  to  lose  confideoce,  not  onljiD  theirownureiigtli, 
hntvaAeiagaeit^tJlrvimtu,  and  lupetoflkeiT  Icaiirr,  and  oa  the  ottwr  hand,  wobM 
Mrra  u  mapiFC  luir  antagmtiait  witb  9.  mora  exalted  ide*  of  tbeir  own  proweH. 

"  TiMao  risaoM  for  coorideraig  thn  apot  ■•  a  *«rj  good  one  for  •  batUe-ipiDaiid, 
were  diUfly  d^ftndtiUaa  the aappoiilion  that  Sauta  Anna,  if  becameatatl.wBuM 
approach  Iba  Amencana,  Bocanpad  upon  it,  from  La  EncaroacioD,  }m  the  diteel 
road.  A^B  Naera  is  eitoated  at  the  (outhern  extremis  of  the  baaDtifal  va'lej  oi 
La  Encantsda ;  aad  there  were  two  other  roales,  by  which,  witb  P^^  exeitioiw, 
be  might  enter  it.  On  one,  he  could  mancfa  to  the  right,  bf  La  Hedionda,  and 
dwtvby  gain  Biieiia  Vbta  in  oar  roar ;  and,  on  the  other,  he  eonld  paas  to  the  left, 
b^  La  PanM  de  Santa  Elena,  no  aa  ti>  attain  the  haeieoda  San  Jnaa  de  la  Vaqne- 
IM,  British  moid  UMwiw  eoaUe  hint  to  get  ppiniiinp  of  Ifae  md  to  BakiUo,  and 
ohba  onr  army  la  1^  tinder  the  diwdiwntare  of  haru^  iti  commnniaalicHi  as- 
tirelj  cutoff.  T^ute  were  eotttiiigauMt,  analhe  only  one*,  lebieh  vmdd  reader  a 
thange  ofpod&m  tn^erathe." 

Oen.  Taylor  himwlf  bad  t  notioa  of  tbis,  and  milM  from  Agaa  Nima, 
FebniV7  7: 

"  I  am  eonflrMad  hi  my  pvrpoae  of  holdii^  not  onljr  that  point,  (SaMOo,)  hot 
diii  poailioD  in  ita  fnmt.  Not  to  apeak  of  the  peraicioDt  moral  effect  iq>tm  vohM- 
Uer  Inept  ^faUing  baek  from  ^oinli  «bUdA  ve  hatt  gained,  Otoe  ate  powtrjid 
miiitary  reaeon*  for  oeeupyvxg  Out  eatTenuiy  of  Ouprnt*  rtUker  than  At  oiner." 

Nftw  Srau  AiM«4id  ulraase  bf  EacaraKioB  with  bis  whole  force,  j«t 
all  tbsM  ceaaideruiiMU,  which  bad  beea  matared  for  eleven  dafs,  were 
aband<Mied,  and  a  retreat  effected  ao  hastily  as  to  lose  the  baggage  and 
•tares,  viz.,  fire  wagona  witb  {trorisiooB  and  stores  captured,  besioes  what 
ware  barnt  and  destroyed,  by  Taylor's  ordwB,  at'  Agna  Nacra.  Now  the 
"  iDorat  KSkh  npoD  raw  troops  "  of  tbis  disastrotia  retrograde  march,  and 
tbe  bws  of  "  oeofidenee,  not  only  in  their  own  strength,  bat  in  the  saga- 
ehy,  flimnesB  and  bi^ws  of  their  leader,"  as  became  manifest  in  the  falter- 
ing of  the  Indiana  regiment  in  the  subsequent  fight,  together  with  the 
iasprration  of  their  antagonists  "  with  exalted  ideas  of  their  own  prowess," 
le  Bserted  to  be  one  of  Uie  most  "  brilliant  pieces  of  strategy."  The  Coo- 
ler slates  it  ttana  :j 

**  B7  maUng  whet  woald  sppear  to  bo  a  has^  and  confosod  retreat,  Oea.  Tay- 
lor hoped  t«  iMace  Santo  Anna  to  strun  erery  nerre  ro  overtake  oar  army,  wtdi 
a  view  to  complete  it*  deierBctioD ;  thereby  taxing  beyond  human  enduranea,  the 
Avngth  and  fortitude  of  hi»  already  eihauated  troopi,  and  renderiD);  them  mate 
easy  to  resist  by  our  trnaU  hut  freth  and  itrongly  posted  army.  It  thia  wsa  die 
general's  object, — and  we  have  no  right  to  doabt  it— it  was  a  moat  masterly  atroka 
of  policy;  and  Santa  Anna  fell  into  the  trap  soooer  than  night  ha*e  been  anlieipa- 
ted,  from  his  known  ahrewdaess  and  addrets." 

Now  tbe  Courier  must  excuM  as  if  we  cannot  see  the  strength  at  this 
reasoning.  How  oar  small  army  could  be  "fresh  "  after  a  forced  march 
of  fonrteen  miles,  in  sacb  haste  as  to  lose  part  of  tbe  baggage,  is  not  eatf 
to  Dnderstand.  The  disarray  of  tbe  raiemy  after  a  forced  mardi  of  thirtjb 
fire  miles  ttcm  Enesmacion  to  Agna  Naera  it  is  easy  to  comprehend ;  the 
adruitage  of  our  fresh  troops  f^ing  uppn  them  as  tbey  issued  from  tbe 
Canero  pass,  acceding  to  tbe  reasoning  of  CsptCailelon,  is  clear ;  but  in- 
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MMid  of  aUowiiig  oai  iroapa  to  rtmuin  fresh,  the;  walked  foorteeii  niUes 
with  their  heary  hits,  under  cucumitanods  calculated  to  dishearten  them, 
aais  alledged,  is  order  to  fatigue  the  already  tired  Mexicans.  Would  the 
Courier  have  us  believe  that  there  is  some  mysterious  militaiy  mode  b; 
which  American  soldiers  ma;  remain  "  fresb,"  after  a  march  nhich  will 
break  down  Mexicans  1  Let  us  see  how  such  "  strategy  "  operoied  >— Saiw 
U  Anna  left  Encarnaciwi  Feb.  21,  13  M.,  and  wait  at  Encaidada  FeK  22, 
and  the  Courier  says,  "  the  shock  of  battle  did  not  take  place  until  the 
23d."  Now,  instead  of  enoountering  "  fr€»h  troops  "  while  fatigsed  and 
disordered,  before  the;  could  clear  the  Canero  pws,  the;  were  allowed  to 
concentrate  and  form  at  Eacantada,  and  enjoy  a  night's  rest  before  they 
fongbt,  while  Qbd.  Taylor  and  a  considerable  portim  of  his  force  were- 
marching  and  counter-marching  between  Boesa  Vista  and  SaltUlo,  "  to 
keep  tbemBelTes  fresh," 

Capt  Carleton  informs  us,  that  while  his  troops  were  reposing  after  Iheir 
march,  preparatory  to  the  next  da;'B  fight,  Santa  Anna  addressed  (hem, 
and  when  be  eoDclnded,  the  responding  shouts  of  his  men  were  heard  dis- 
tinctly in  the  Americas  camp  ;  says  Capt  Carleton  : 

"  After  the  sfaoating  bad  ceased,  Santa  Anus's  own  bnnd  corameoced  playing; 
and,  sa  the  gentle  breeze  swept  down  the  pass  towards  us,  each  daKcioBS  strain 
seemed  to  flost  npoo  it.  mellowed  by  distance,  yet  distinct  and  insxpressibl;  sweet. 
For  over  half  an  hour  it  contioued  to  delight  onr  "  barbarian  enrs  "  with  the  ex- 
(ptsite);  beautiful  airs  of  tbe  south.  When  it  bad  finished,  and  the  last  &int  echo 
had  sunk  to  rest,  silence,  the  most  pmfount],  fell  over  the  two  armies  like  a  pall." 

White  Santa  Anna's  SO, 000  men  were  enjo;ing  repose,  ihns  lulled  to 
sleep  by  softest  music,  and  to  gather  strength  to  overwhelm  (he  little  band 
of  4,700  men  committed  to  the  care  of  Taylor,  a  Urge  portion  of  that 
little  band  were  toiling  their  way  to  SaltUlo  to  repair  the  neglect  of  the 
leader,  and  to  haB(eD  back  in  time  to  support  their  fellows  Bgains(  the  des> 
perate  odds  that  were  to  assail  them,  and  we  are  told  thai  "  Santa  Anna 
fell  into  a  trap  I"  Well  was  it  for  thai  gallant  band  that  Gen.  Wool  waa 
there,  supported  by  the  indomitable  heroes  wbotook  their  orders  from  him. 

With  a  force  of  4,700  men.  General  Taylor  advanced,  Febcnar;  10,  from 
a  safe  to  an  unsafe  position.  As  early  as  tbe  prerioua  October,  he  had  had 
news  of  the  assembling  of  an  arm;  at  San  Louis.  He  had  for  months 
been  advised  of  the  presence  of  Minon'a  head-quarters  at  Potosi,  com- 
manding his  Ie&  flank,  and  the  first  reconnoieance  of  Major  McCulloch  to 
Eocamaciwa  reported  a  large  cavalry  force  at  that  place.  Now,  if  it  waa 
really  a  plan  of  General  TB;lnr  to  retreat  upon  Bueaa  Vista,  wb;  did  be 
Dot  send  his  heav;  baggage  to  the  rear  on  receiving  McCulloch'a  first  re- 
p«t1  Was  it  not  worth  saving?  Had  he  such  abundance  of  means  of 
uanqiort  and  food  that  wagons  and  provisions  were  but  a  minor  object  1 

II  would  seem  not,  &<»n  tbe  Courier's  remarks,  as  fidtows : — 

■'  Id  order  that  the  critic  ma;  bo  full;  sensible  of  the  motives  which  prompted 
diis  step  (leaviDj;  the  battle  to  go  to  Ssltillo)  of  the  General's,  let  bim  imsgine  faim- 
aelf  tobe  in  the  heart  of  an  enemy's  country,  Jiviog  on  short  rations,  with  too  small 
*  foTM  to  forage,  end  too  large  a  one  to  starve  ;  with  sn  overwhelming  srmv  in' 
hisfiont,  and  sdisaffecttid  district  in  his  rear.  I  say  let  bim  imsgina  this,  and  see 
if  he  don't  bestow  an  soiioos  glance  towards  his  larder." 

Now,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  Oourier  suppoaes  Oen.  Taylor  was 
bestowing  sneh  "  an  auxious  glance  towards  bis  larder,"  the  flames  at  Agaa  ' 
Nnava  were  oaasumiDg,  by  hie  orders,  provisions  and  storea  that  he  had 
isegleeted  to  bring  away  in  seaaod,  and  Santa  Anna'e  cavalry  were  captnr- 
iog  wagons  with  provisions  upon  the  road.  Yet  we  are  told  that  this  loes 
of  prorisions  in  front  was  a  "  beantihl  piece  of  strategy,"  while  the  n8oe»- 
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sitj  of  Mtmg  thftt  io  th«  reir  wu  so  great  sa  to  re<]mre  the  marA  of  t 
large  portion  of  the  amall  arraj,'S5  miles  back  and  forth,  tic,  from  Agui 
Nneva  to  Sakillo,  and  from  Saitillo  to  Baena  Vista,  while  the  remainder 
encoontered  an  overfrbelmiDg  forc«  I  It  was,  however,  not  ihe  mere  loss  of 
prorisioas  that  was  the  real  eTil.  It  was  the  moral  injlitaue  of  the  apparent 
American  defeat  upon  mbseqaent  evmts,  and  the  question  of  peace,  that 
was  the  ^and  eril.  It  enabled  Santa  Anna  to  siy  with  mncb  apparent  trnth, 
that  he  had  "  driTen  "  the  Americans  from  tbeir  positiooa,  to  the  destructioD 
of  their  baggage,  and  jastified  in  some  degree  the  illaminationB  for  rictorj 
which  took  place  in  erery  town  in  Mexico. 

This  claiming  for  a  disaslroaa  retreat  from  an  impmdent  advance,  the 
merit  ol "  brilliant  strategy,"  we  must  pnt  down  as  an  afler-thonght  altogefber. 
Many  officers  have  claimed  the  honor  of  selecting  the  battle  field,  but  none 
hare  claimed  far  themsthti  the  honor  of  suggesting  sacb  strategy.  The 
Courier  says  farther : — 

**  Again,  where  did  our  reviewer  get  his  autboriiy  for  the  fact  that  Geo.  Tajlor 
left  the  field  dnriog  the  liiock  of  battle^  to  look  afur  the  defoncrti  of  SiltiUo  !  Cer- 
taiolf  not  from  the  author,  nor  aay  one  else  that  1  hare  heard  apeak  of  the  battle. 

Captain  Carleton  says,  page  £S  : — 

"This  IB  the  time,  {niae  o'clock.  A..  M.,)  selected  to  represeot,  on  the  annexed 
plan  of  battte,  the  posidoo  of  our  owD  and  the  enemy's  troops,  as  it  is  considered 
to  have  been  the  rnomcnt  when  the  grand  confiict  commenced.  Col.  Davis'  Mis- 
sissippi riBemeD,  Col.  Hitij'a  sqaadroD,  Capt.  Pike's  squadron,  and  a  piece  of  anil- 
Iei7  under  Lt.  Kilburo,  being  on  tbe  march  from  Saitillo,  were  not  at  thk  exact 
time  near  anoogh  to  the  Geld  of  buttle  to  be  included  wilfain  the  space  covered  by 
tbe  plan." 

Now,  there  may  be  some  grave  difference  between  "  ihocli  of  bxttle  "  uA 
"  grand  conflict,"  which  we  will  not  discnss.  It  appears,  however,  that  die 
"  grand  conflict "  of  30,000  Heiicaas  attacking  a  total  force  of  4,7£9 
Americans,  commenced  when  tbe  Qeoeral  commanding  was  absent  on  a 
marchof  seven  miles  to  the  rear  with  500  men  of  all  arms,  withdrawn  from  his 
■nail  force  to  put  Saitillo  in  a  state  of  defence,  against  2,000  cav- 
alry nnder  Minon,  who  had  been  "  hovering  "  "  all  winter  "  for  the  espe- 
cial purpose  of  attacking  Saitillo  when  any  Mexican  army  ahould  attack  tbe 
United  Statea  army  in  front.  Ordinary  military  prudenoe  would  have  ang- 
gested  the  moat  complete  arrangements  for  the  defence  of  ao  iroporunt  a 
place  as  Saitillo,  before  advancing  eighteen  miles  to  Agna  Nuera  to  *'  offer 
battle."     The  Courier  states: 

"  Tbe  assertion  that  the  advance  of  onrarmynpon  Agua  Nueva,  was  made  for  the 
expreti  parpott  of  batUe,  bas  slread;  been  examined.  Now  for  Minon  and  his 
2,000  horse,  which  oar  critic  says  General  Taylor  hiete  was  on  hU  flank.  Yerj 
well ;  if  Qeneral  T.  knew  that  this  a.OOO  horse  was  on  his  Rank,  he  had  nothing  to 
fear,  especially  as  loof;  as  it  held  itself  habitually  at  tbe  goodly  distance  of  Potoai. 
The  critic  wonld  doubtless  have  been  frightened  at  this  state  of  aflairs,  and  proba- 
bly would  have  beaten  a  retreat,  even  then,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  the  General 
aluiald.    He  had  seen  too  much  of  **  war's  dread  alarms." 

This  19  in  some  degree  a  mistake ;  instead  of  being  "  frightened,"  we 
should  have  reasoned  probably  that,  going  to  "  offer  battle  "  eighteen  roilee 
ki  advance,  with  a  small  force,  and  knowing  that  2,000  cavalry  were  within 
striking  distance  of  our  depot,  on  which  oar  salvation  depended  in  cose  of 
disaster,  we  ahould  simply  have  taken  soch  precautions  aa  would  hare  ma- 
bled  ua  to  fight  with  the  whole  force,  and  not  have  left  it  reqnisite  to  march 
fiOO  men  eigblcen  miles  to  the  rear,  and  connter-moroh  seven  milea  to  the 
front,  while  tbe  "  grand  conflict "  waa  oommeDeing. 
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Id  oiv  famua  Hticle  w«  remarked : 

"  It  will  be  reinemb«r«d  that  Qutien)  Taylor  bed  bam  idls  ekveD  day*  at  Agam 
Nuen.  nhither  he  bad  gpoe  to  $glit  Suits  Anna,  mell  JcnoKotg  thai  Minon  was 
«D  bis  flaok  with  2,000  horse,  and  yet  it  was  not  until  the  aback.  o(  battls  took 
placB,  that  be  left  the  field  lo  look  after  the  defencea  at  Saltillo !  He  koew  no 
more  on  the  Slat  February,  io  relatioD  to  thia  MextcRD  force,  than  be  had  known 
30  days  before,  yet  ibe  neceseai'j  doty  of  making  diapositiua  fur  the  defence  of 
SaTtillo,  was  neglected  uotil  nearly  too  late.  General  Wool  made  tbe  disposition 
for  hetUe.'f 

Oeneral  Tajlor  himsetf  tells  na  that  bekoew,  January  I4th,  thnt  "Santa 
Anna  was  within  alriking  diatanre  i^f  mj  line  vith  an  army  ofSa.OOO  men," 
yet,  our  phrase  "this  Mexican  force,"  referred  solely  to  Minon's  cavalry, 
which  Captain  CarlMon  alatea,  having  ita  heed-^uariera  at  Polofii,  commu- 
nicated both  with  Saiiillo  and  Santa  Anna,  and  bad  done  so  "  all  winter." 
The  Courier,  dotibtleBs  inadvertently,  puts  a  wrong  eonairuclion  upon  ibia, 
thereby  creating  the  itnpresaion  that  we  inteaded  to  do  injustice  to  galtaat 
officers  who  are  lecond  to  none  in  their  deierta,  aayiog  : 

■■HekaewDomoreon  the  2IstFebniary,"eay«  the  critic,  "  thanhehadknownSCF 
daya  before."  The  preanmiKion  ia,  then,  that  Col.  May  and  Major  M'Collogh 
mad*  false  repreaeatatioDa  to  General  Taylor — which  charge,  from  my  personal 
koDwIedge  of  these  offieeia,  1  should  deem  ruber  imprudent  to  makBapinat  either. 

Now  that  the  able  reports  in  reiation  lo  the  advance  of  Santa  Anna  of 
Urn  two  officers  mentioned,  saved  Taylor  from  ruin,  thnre  is  no  question,  but 
Gen.  Taylor  had  known  thirty  days  before  that  Saiiillo  was  to  be  defended 
against  Minou  as  soon  as  he  bimselt  bad  an  enemy  iu front.  The  same  erro* 
neous  underslandiiig  doubtless  induced  the  Courier  to  suppose  that  the  coo- 
dact  of  other  <Acers  was  embraced  in  our  criticism,  which  is  very  far  from 
being  the  case.  No  army  ever  had  better  or  more  efficieot  oflioers  than  the 
galaxy  of  heroes  on  whuae  efibrts  hung  the  fortunes  of  the  Bepublic  in  tbal 
trying  hour  at  Buena  Vists.  What  we  infer  from  ibe  facta  before  us  is, 
thai  tfaeir  hardships,  dangers  and  individual  glories  were  immeasurably  in- 
creased by  such  "  brilliant  strategy"  as  tlie  retreat  upon  Buena  Viata. 
Nothing  gives  us  more  pleasure  than  to  give  our  most  hearty  < 
to  the  following  views  of  llie  Courier  : 

"  Who  doea  not  perceive,  and  is  not  readf  to  acknowledge,  that  at 
of  all  others  of  the  war,  oar  oSeen  were  eminently  conspicuous,  aa  well  fbr  their 
akill  aa  tor  their  peraooal  prowess  1  Who  rallied  the  drooping  spirits  of  our  men 
ID  that  fierce  combat,  in  the  course  of  which  nearly  every  regiment  and  corps  gave 
ground  and  were  ready  to  quit  the  field,  as  some  did.  in  disgraceful  flight  T  Who 
nerved  these  men  to  atand  to  their  flag,  and  directed  their  remnlain^  atrength  and 
courage  to  tbe  utmost  advantage,  but  anch  ofiicera  os  Wool,  Churchill,  Davia, 
CUy,  McEee,  Biaaell.  Hardin,  Yell,  Weshingtoo,  Bragg,  Sherman,  O'Brien, 
Thooias,  and  a  boat  of  others  thai  could  be  Qamed  1" 

Well  and  truly  did  this  battle  eminently  rest  with  the  subordinate  offi- 
cers, who  were  required  to  make  good  the  faults  in  tbe  genera]  leadiitg. 
We  would  suggest  to  tbe  Courier,  however,  lo  be  less  harsh  npon  (he  men 
who  faltered.  If  it  haa  conceived  the  spirit  of  our  criticism,  it  will  under- 
stand that  we  charge  npon  tbe  moral  consequences  of  the  "  masterly  re- 
treai"  from  Agua  Nueva,  the  further  retreat  of  some  of  the  men  npon  Sal- 
tilln.  If  Geo.  Taylor  retreated  fourteen  miles  to  fatigue  the  Mexicans,  the 
Indiana  men  may  bave  wished  to/atigue  them  a  little  more  by  a  retreat  to 
Saiiillo.  The  Courier  would  apparently  derive  some  roerit  for  Gen.  Tay^ 
tor  for  selecting  Gen.  Wool  to  command  in  his  abseuce.  This  we  cannot 
allow,  inasmuch  as  the  rank  of  Gen.  Wool  entitled  him  to  command  in  the 
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*bwDc«  of  Tif  lor,  who  «u  peraooall;  m  prone  ta  "  wool  "*  the  TolnnMers 
MM"  wool "  tbtf  eatmf.     B«t,  njs  tbe  Courier : 

"  Oar  reviswer  hji  that  Geo.  Wool  made  tbe  Aigpomttoo  for  battle  on  the  Slst ; 
wUcta  aMerttoti,  beint;  true  in  ■  great  mnunre,  i«  not  only  refreshm^,  bat  it  show* 
Ae  dtaeemineiit  of  Oea.  Tajlor  in  antroiting  dtat  dntj  to  an  officer  of  rach  ad- 
mitted AiU  and  experience.  Oen.  Taylor  ia  not  one  of  thoee  telfiab  and  iteTrow- 
minded  aoolSi  who  is  jsalom  of  any  litde  mpotadon  which  imy  eccroe  to  bis 
•abalteni*.  by  alfowiog  them  an  opportanity  of  doing  aomethin^  for  tbeniaehee. 
All  be  desires  is.  that  the  work  •£•)!  be  done ;  and  he  pnb  t(  m  At  kaitdi  of 
tkott  he  knawM  eon  pethmt  it  but,  repnllew  of  the  credit  that  may  attach  to 
himself  ia  tbe  matter.  Thia  trait  is,  in  my  opinion,  nne  of  tbe  great  eJementa  <d 
bn  •necBM." 

Now  we  are  pleased  again  to  agree  with  the  Coorier,  md  »cknowle<ige> 
that  trtutiDg  the  work  to  others  has  been  "  the  great  eiement  of  his  eoe- 
eess."  Ia  being  absent  from  the  field  daring  tbe  eommeaceoient  of  tbe 
"  grand  confiiot."  he  allowed  the  cfMnmeiid  to  derolre  by  rank  opon  oae 
who  could  "  perform  it  best."  Had  he  concinoed  absent.  Gen.  Wool  wonM 
scarcely  hare  become  the  dupe  of  Santa  Aooa'a  white  flag,  and  the  slangh- 
ter  of  the  Kentucky  and  IlliDois  troopsi  would  hare  been  spared. 

In  all  tbe  moremeots  of  Gen.  Taylor  there  were  the  traits  of  the  good 
soldier  with  an  utter  absence  of  erery  quality  which  constitutes  the  gene- 
ral. A  necessary  consequence  was,  that  tbe  hardships,  dangers  and  blood 
of  tbe  Folunteers  were  cooBlantly  required  to  compenaate  for  the  Defect  of 
the  general,  a  n^lect  vainly  to  be  sought  for  in  the  brilliant  aod  deBaitire* 
operations  of  Scott  He  neter  recklessly  and  ruthlessly  fauHed  bis  derated 
and  inviitcible  battalions  against  impregnate  rocks,  because  his  own  genius 
was  inadequate  to  the  attainraeat  of  tbe  same  desirable  ends  by  less  Moody 
raeans.  Nor  did  he  ever  enrreiider  the  fruita  of  victory  hardly  won  with 
great  expense  of  ralueble  life,  by  concludiag  an  armistice  and  suSering  a 
conquered  foe  to  march  out  acathless  with  the  honors  of  war.  Tbe  fall  of 
Vera  Crui  stands  out  in  remarkable  contrast  to  the  capitnlation  of  Monte- 
rey. At  the  latter  place,  after  the  moat  incredible  efforts  in  storming  bat- 
teries, scaling  rocks,  aaaailing  trenches  and  charging  tbe  routed  foe,  howdid 
the  cheeks  of  the  gallant  snrrirors  tingle  at  seeing  the  Mesican  Bng  come 
down  to  the  salute  of  their  own  guna,  and  the  whole  march  out  with  their 
arms  amid  triumphant  shouts.  Who  that  saw  tbe  gallant  victors  aarroanded 
by  the  slaughtered  bodies  of  their  unareoged  ooniradea, 

"  Omld  donbt  the  shame,  the  indirnaat  aiuuM  witb  wlu<di  they  thrill, 
Ta  bear  tboaa  ihoiili  and  yal  Maiid  alilL" 

We  will  allow  the  gallant  and  lamented  Walker,  that  glorioua  son  of  Ha- 
ryland,  writing  from  Baltimore,  to  express  it  in  his  own  language  : 

"  It  b  nialeas  for  tne  to  comment  any  more  npoo  the  affair.  Of  cooive  I  cooenr 
with  every  Texan  in  the  field,  in  the  beKef  that  we  conh)  have  forced  erety  Meii- 
CBD  to  aarrender  both  In  the  town  and  citadel,  with  the  two  Texan  regiments,  and 
this  propoHtioa  was  made  by  many ;  and  feelings  of  iDdigoatioa.  espe^ally  by  the 
TeuDS.  were  exprewed  in  the  atroDgeat  laeguage  that  coald  be  made  use  of  hi  r»- 
OKd  to  Ike  capitnlatkM.  Very  raapectfol^,  year  obedient  aerrant, 

S.  H.  WALna. 
Captam  Moanted  Hidemen,  U.  S.  A. 

Tbe  armifltice  coneented  to  by  Taylor  beeanse.  as  usual,  he  was  the  dope 
of  his  ftdveraary,  waa  of  course  not  acknowledged  by  the  government,  bat  it 
had  en  evil  influence  upon  the  war ;  enhancing,  in  both  blood  and  treaaore, 
die  priee  of  peace. 

•  To  "•woo!"  in  Ihe  Brmy  ofocein 
nnuier  who  panfcidarly  diaplesied  hi 
Bleta  to  MnmiDMKloiii  h^4o(«. 
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TtCCUINfl  TilE  TEUTONS. 

'  Philanthkopy  ia  all  very  well,  in;  Cmr  cdiinr,  l>ur,  like  tnissionnrj 
MiTt,  best  indulged  in  at  homo.  1,  Tor  one,  )ii»e  rrcry  glimnior  of  it 
when  I  read  ilie  wowa  from  Geimany.  Poor  dear  old  tJermaiiy  I — turned 
lopay-lurvy  by  a  mob  of  greaiiy,  bear-drinkine  Mudcnis,  anil  SocialiHi  pro- 
feMurs  1  The  lUnker  take  ihe  Union  ■  ihe  Rtich,  ib<.'  greatest  of  modern' 
political  humliuga  !  Mny  the  Ilenhcr  also  run  away-wiih  tlio  felt  hats  and 
oock'n  fcHthcis,  and  atlihe  other  miilillea^e  abaurJiliea  tho  RomanticiBls 
wish  lo  refiiore!  Why  toulil  not  tlie  Aich-Duke  ,Tohn  slay  at  home  in 
Styria  with  his  post-niiatrpBs,  and  not  come  on  a  fooi'a  crroml  to  Frmik- 
fortl  Frederic  William  may  thaiik  himeelf  fur  much  of  this.  He  bad  aU 
w«>e  a  yearning  for  Feudalium  and  ebslwd  doublets. 

This  Teuionic  Unity  theory,  a  childish  easientess  to  (rive  a  political 
reality  to  Moritz  Anidl's  capital  war-son?,  "  What  ia  the  Deuischer'a 
Fathorland  V  will  die  out  by  irself ;  but  demiigoguiam,  and  disorder,  and 
c/aiy  vagaries,  are  established  for  many  a  year.  Ia  there  to  be  no  npot 
left  in  the  world  that  an  American  may  visit,  iviilinut  s:umbling  upon 
cflUGugaa  and  ward  meetings  I  Can  we  travel  nowhere  wiibout  seeing 
■;  Lil>*rty  "  placarded  at  tlie  street  cnrnera  and  being  elbowed  and  jostled 
bv  "  Freemen  t"  I  cannot  help  regretting  tho  old  atate  rif  iliiiiga.  when  the 
'\  ankee,  arriving  in  Vienna,  was  told  to  beware  of  talking  about  govern- 
ment.  Dark  hlula  were  thrown  out  about  apies;  one  felt  surrounded  by 
a  pleasing  atmoaphare  of  myalery — no  annoyaace  came  of  it.  Who  ever 
iww  a 0py  1  No ;  we  took  pride  in  aaying  that  at  h< ime  wo  could  do  as  we 
pleased,  (although  we  bad  ten  linM^smore  liberty  here,)  and  all  stirta  of 
dieadvaaugeous  comparioons  were  showered  u;K>n  the  poor  Viennese, 
who  seemed  to  care  veiy  littlo  eUmt  uffuirs  of  state.  Julliiy  was  with 
tbuin  the  order  of  (iie  day.  The  V stkxgartiit  and  Strauss,  or  a  waltz  at  iho 
Sperl  or  the  opern  with  Msdame  Sohtvartz  and  the  charming  Forii — the 
Casino  for  dinner,  Daum's  for  cofiee.  and  Uehne's  coMdi l/yrri  (ur  icea.  What 
puddings,  what  wiue,  aid  what  rid[cuhius)y  itmail  billnl  Everywhere 
music,  dancing,  good  cheer,  ami  money  no  nliject — ^^fust  the  plate  (or  ibe 
iVUt  who  likes  ti>  coinbiue  unjnyment  and  economy.  And  now,  km 
piantuiit  mutata — the  shops  are  closed  and  Strauss  is  siienl.  Election 
notices  »re  poated  where'  the  progrsnimea  of  bailn  and  tlieatres  met  fhe 
delighted  eye,  and  ibe  Sperl  is  lurned  into  an  Austrian  Tnmmany.  It  mty 
b«  all  very  well  for  the  nalives.  I  bow  before  Lilierty,  Civilisation,  8el& 
govemment.  Progress,  and  all  that  sort  of  ihif  ^ — old  sinrira  lo  ua  on  this 
'  side  of  the  water ; — but  I  say  t\Bv'\n,  it  in  b-jnl,  very  hard  for  the  stranger. 
Imagine  yourself  at  a  Germaa  primary  meeting,  n..t  knuwing  one  word  of 
the  language!    What  fun  I 

Mr.  Murray  will  not  be  able  to  tell  iis  nny  more,  with  all  the  authority  of 
hia  red  covers,  that  Vienna  ia  another  Paris;  which,  by  the  way,  it  was 
not :  no  more  like  it  than  beer  ia  like  Burgundy,  or  it  dowdy  Ftaulien  id 
ibe  Grsben  to  a  trim  Lnrette  in  the  Place  St.  George's. 

There  was  Prague,  the  moNt  curious  piece  of  urban  antiquity  in  Ger- 
many— domes,  steeples,  and  lurrelied  towem.  bristling  on  bulh  aidea  of 
the  Mold  a  u — all  ao  old  and  legend-rich!  Frock  coats  and  round  hats 
looked  strangely  incongruoua  in  ibis  medieval  town.  One  eipected  to 
hear  tbe  jiogle  of  armor,  vad  to  see  a  koigbt'or  a  Lanzknedit,  fallj 
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Aqnipped,  step  fmm  odo  of  those  ancienl  portals!  How  faies  it  with 
Prague  under  tbe  n««r  ayatems  of  nationality  1  Bombariled^-doinea, 
•teeples,  and  turrelted  towers  riddled  with  shot,  and  blown  down  with 
ahell. 

If  these  dislarbers  of  the  pabtic  travel  had  started  this  tannoU  end 
destruction  at  ibeir  own  aug^stion,  one  might  have  pardoned  it ;  bnt  to 
copy  French  re* oluii'tni^la  as  well  as  French  tailors ! — I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  pleasant  German  character,  Bosrrnple  and  so  kind,  will  not  Taniab 
burure  the  spirit  nfthe  age;  and  thnse  pleaaant  German  cuatoms  too:  tbe 
gardens,. the  coffee,  the  knitting  and  the  orchestra  ! '  WboroTer  one  went 
WB9  tbe  Park,  anil  in  it  capital  music  and  happy  faces.  You  piid  two 
cent4  for  the  privilege  of  sitting  within  the  encloaure  of  the  caf^  lo  hear 
the  orchestra  more  at  your  ease; — if  you  begrudged  tbe  performer* 
your  groechen,  you  could  lie  on  the  grass  without  and  hear  them  just 
as  well. 

What  good  souls  tbey  are,  those  bearty  Qerraans  !  Their  minda,  like 
their  meals,  substantial  but  cnarae,  yet  fond  of  sentimentality  as  of  tauer- 
krout.  Unmannered,  witbnnt  being  unmannerly,  they  are  wonderfully 
aimple,  dead  to  ridicule,  and  guiltless  of  jokes.  The  Fliegende  Blatter,  a 
Deutach  Punch,  published  at  Munich,  is  a  melancholy  instance  of  the 
national  failing — pleasaniries  bo  heavy,  that  they  would  sink  like  lead  in 
the  densest  fluid  known  to  chemiata;  csricatureB  so  witless,  that  they 
would  have  made  a  laughing  hyena  cry  like  a  crocodile.  And,  too,  when- 
ever  you  told  a  Qermao  of  funny  men  and  funny  prints,  he  would  say, 
"Yes,  bnt  the  Flying  Leaves  1  Have  you  seen  them?  Mow,  are  they 
eeitly  V 

I  cannot  help  telling  you  what  happened  to  a  friend,  who  trusted  to  s 
German's  "  taking."  Dining  at  tbe  house  of  a  distinguished  professor  in 
Berlin,  he  ventured  to  illustrate  the  stature  of  Western  men  by  making 
use  of  the  Americanism  quoted  in  Blackw»od,  and  said  that  he  bad  seen 
a  Kentuckiao  so  tall  that  he  had  to  go  up  a  ladder  to  shave  himself.  The 
company  laid  down  their  knives  and  furks.  and  turned  reproachfulblueeyet 
upon  him.  He  believed  he  bad  missed  fire,  and  thought  no  more  about  it. 
The  next  day,  hnwever,  he  met  the  professor,  who  accosted  him  solemnly, 

"  My  dear  G ,  bow  could  you  Ibiiik  us  so  stupid  as  to  suppose  we 

could  believe  tliat  remarkable  liciionof  your's  yesterday?  Do  you  not  see 
that  each  tim*?  your  Kentuckinn  put  his  font  upon  a  round  of  tbe  ladder, 
his  head  would  go  up  just  so  much,  and  that,  conse<inently,  be  r>ever  coald 
get  any  nearer  liis  head  thsn  when  be  started  1" 

This  want  of  feeling  for  the  ridiculous  makes  tbe  Germans  do  all  man- 
ner of  things  in  public  that  other  people  fear  to  venture  upon  for  fear  of 
beiug  laughed  at.  The  mind  of  a  young  and  healthy  traveller  is  some- 
timeaslighily  unbalanced  by  beholding  the  cnnjugal  kisses  and  hugs  which  . 
couples  so  much  indulge  in,  on  the  decks  of  steamera  or  in  rail-way 
carriage*.  Generally,  however,  he  feels  a  senne  of  exultation,  like 
Hobbes' laughing  man,  or  like  old  Mr.  WeMer,  to  know  that  he  is  not  ob- 
liged to  do  it,  and  like  the  deluded  victim  before  him,  thinks  it  happiness. 

The  BBme  naivete  in  the  adveitiBin^  columns  of  the  newpapers,  I  aaw 
the  other  day  in  the  Mngdebur^er  Mnrgen  Bl&tt,  an  ancient  Joe  Miller 
in  actual  existence  ;  although  Joe's  best  jnkes,  by  the  way,  are  formulas 
of  human  absurdity  as  eternal  aa  the  axioTns  of  Legendre.     It  was  this  : 

■'Bertha  Bnumwotla  nnnDuncas  to  thn  world  the  unrimoly  denlb  of  bet 
busbnnd,  Bcmhnrd  Enumwollp,  after  a  short  illness.  She  cnlls  npon  her  friends, 
who.  knowing  the  value  of  the  decessAd,  cnn  feel  for  her  irrepnrsbte  loss,  for  ijm- 
path/.    At  the  same  tins,  she  begs  leave  to  infares  Uw  mnch-booored  public  Ihai 
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Ibe  bniinoM  will  be  enrwd  »a  u  bafiire,  at  the  mdm  (dace,  aad  ibe  bopM  t* 
merit  ttae  contin nation  of  tbeir  well-williDg  patroiwge  bj  ber  attentioD  and 
indostiy." 

In  the  SchwAbischer  Herkur  might  for  some  months  bsTe  been  aeeit, 
that  there  was  "at  HeilbroDn,  to  lei,  by  CaHpar  Hendtlsse,  a  store  or 
■lack  of  goods :"  Here  fullowed  ii  George  Robins'  description  of  the 
premises,  and, 

"  Tbrongh  the  pHinful  Joss  of  my  jonngest  dingbter,  I  feel  myself  impelled  (o 
gire  up  this,  my  grocery  buainew,  Bud  to  dsTole   myself  ocly,  hereafter,  to  ths 


Many  other  advertisements  read  oddly  enough  to  a  stronger  : 

Adam,  of  Wmrtemberg,  bscing  died,  it  is  prescribed  tbst  monrDing  of  the  third 
data  sfasU  be  worn  ibr  three  veelu,  and  likewise,  moumiug  of  the  fourth  class  for 
line  weeks/' 

Loring  couples  publish  their  engogementa  u  well  ta  tbeir  maniagea: 

•*  We  hereby  publish  ourselves  to  the  world  ss  engsged  ; 

RUDOLPK    ScaiKKEEI, 

Mir  HA  Essia." 
Then  comes  the  usual  marriage  annoonceraent  more  Amaiemio;  and,  in 
doe  course  of  time,  something  of  ibis  kind  is  sure  to  appear, 

"  At  eight  o'ckiek  tbis  morains.  my  dear  and  well-IOTed  wife,  Minns  Schinken, 
bora  Eseig,  was  delitered  of  ■  fine  boy,  which  joyful  eTent  1  hereby  proclaim  te 
my  friends*  RoooLrH  ScmnKKN." 

Your  true  German  nerer  spares  details.  Paragraphs  abound,  in  which 
persons  in  search  of  a  situation  describe  ihemaelvea  as  welKbora,  and 
possessed  of  every  accomplishment,  moral,  mental  and  physical. '  There 
IB  generally,  too,  in  every  paper,  a  mysterious  half-column  with  bien^ 
glyphic  phrsBCs,  only  to  be  understood  by  the  person  to  whom  they  are 
addressed.  I  suppoee  them  to  be  communicatiuns  of  lovers  whose  papas 
and  mamas  had  dammed  the  course  of  their  true  love.  In  (his  inetsnce 
diere  can  be  no  doubt  of  it : 

"  At  dusk,  O  my  love — you  know  where, 

H.  T." 
"  Yes  !  thine  ever, 

Z.  M." 

The  following  kind  wish  is  quite  common  ; 

"  A  happy  birthday  to  Johao  Handsfot,  of  Leipsic,"  etc. 

Tbis  sort  of  thiog  is  tutally  unknown  to  French  journals  j  yoa  6ad! 
nothing  in  their  affiehe*  which  you  may  not  read  on  those  round  towera^ 
bulwarks  of  decency,  which  you  eacountercd  on  the  Buuievords  at  suita- 
ble intervals,  bufore  the  Comraunisis  pulled  them  down. 

If  this  revolution  could  extend  itself  somewhat  to  table  and  travelling 
manners,  1  confess  I  should  be  pleased.  The  barbarnus  medley  of  dishe* 
■t  the  "noon-eating"  might  be  simplified  and  reduced  to  shape.  No 
longer  should  pudding  be  brought  on  nexl  to  boiled  beef,  stewed  cherries 
served  with  pickled  fish,  and  the  roast  reserved  for  ihe  end  of  the  festival — . 
a  startling  incongruity  of  feed  I  No  worse  though,  when  we  think  of  it, 
than  our  Yankee  fashinn  of  putting  five  or  sijt  different  articles  of  food  on 
one  and  the  same  plate,  and  taking  a  mouthful  of  each  in  impartial  suc- 
cession. Our  friend  Peck,  who  had  just  broken  himself  of  eating  witbi 
his'  knife,  was  borrvr-stmck  at  observing  the  uncletn  steel  betveun  ifaa 
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taeth  nf  )ir§  ncjghbm*.  Inrtecd,  except  tnbuco-chewing,  (a  libonl  eioep* 
ti«n,  I  Hdmit,)  there  is  tint  a  social  mal-practice  which  Saint  Trollope  st< 
tompled  to  reform  in  America  which  you  do  not  find  in  Oermanj.  But 
if  Gi«rmanr  does  not  cbetv,  it  esufia  and  uses  cotton  pocket  hand keTtiiidfB. 
Tho  combination  in  a  railwny  carriage  is  aa  good  as  sea- sickness.  Beds, 
too,  are  quite  a  rurture  apart.  I  will  say  nolliing  about  Prftcrustoti.  Tbat 
antioiit  upholaterer  ought  to  be  a1ti)wed  to  retiro  from  buaioess;  but  if 
any  onts  but  a  Deutsobman  can  sleep  in  tliose  short  coffins,  with  a  fealher- 
bod  under  him  and  a  featherbed  over  him,  and  the  ehects  lied  to  the 
feather-beds  with  ribbons,  then  his  slumbers  would  susUio  a  Fourth  of 
July  morning  in  New- York,  or  the  first  week  of  fleas  in  Tuscany. 

AU  these  are  trifles — perhaps  they  add  fo  the  zest  of  travelling. 

Ws  can  never  forget  those  gb<nouB  summer  days  spent  upon  the 
Rhine;  the  cosy  iiitle  sleanier,  its  decks  cnvereii  with  fat  find  fair 
Frauleina,  rolling  their  blue  eyes  at  the  Drarhenfels  and  the  Lillienxtein, 
BBd  lisping:  "  Acb  !  tiod  and  Heaven,  here  b  it  wonder-beautiful !"  and 
the  little  table  laid  under  (he  awning,  and  the  array  of  the  [ einp ling  long- 
necked  flasks  of  Father  Riieiri's  grape  nectar! — Nor  the  railways — not 
unsightly  swamp  roads,  but  giving  Iha  traveller  picture  after  picture  nf 
pretty  scenery,  as  be  rattles  along  past  curiously-fashioned  station-houses, 
each  of  them  worthy  ot'o  Io()k. 

Nor  were  the  Eilwogon,  angliee  Snailwagon,  in  which  we  toiled 
through  lono;  tree-planted  avenues,  pleasantly  chatting  with  the  cnnduc- 
Mr,  wtwse  favor  bad  been  propitiated  by  the  present  of  a  bad  cigar.  Ws 
■ee  ourselves  now  emerging  from  it,  pipestems  protruding  from  pockets, 
Leads  capped  with  cruiiby  grey  felt  bats,  with  cunical  crown  at  the  door 
9f  the  village  ione — and  after  doffing  the  felt  to  the  waiter  and  kissing  the 
cliambermaid,  (sic  semper  AUemannus,)  inscribing  upon  solicitalioa  our 
nortby  names"  in  the  atiaugei's  book.  And  when  the  shades  of  night 
fu^vailed,  the  fiddles  snmnoned  us  lo  the  ball.  Here  lot  me  pause  to 
take  broBtk  A  German  ball  reminds  me  of  what  the  circus  hand-hills 
call  "  A  grand  scena  of  double  Trampoline."  In  an  immense  hull  an 
immense  number  of  couples  are  marshalled  by  the  Herr  Direklor,  two 
abrea^tt,  like  ihe  procession  into  Noah's  Ark.  The  Herr  Direktor  claps 
his  kids  ;  off  dart  the  first  couple,  followed  by  the  second,  and  bo  on  ronnd 
the  room  once,  when  they  slop,  take  the  places  in  the  rear  of  the  phalanx, 
and  wail  until  their  turn  comes  again.  They  go  the  pace,  I  assure  you. 
Your  quiet  notions  of  a  walti  are  as  unlike  the  Gei-many  whirl,  aa  the 
sibilations  of  a  male  negro's  lipa  are  to  the  screech  of  a  locumoKve.  No 
▼agariesare  allowed;  no  cutting  out  of  the  line.  The  Herr  Bal-direktnr 
is  there  to  put  all  erratic  dancers  down.  The  strict  discipline  and  the 
«>l>er  phiziesof  the  aihletffl,  reminded  me  of  an  incident  described  by  the 
Marquis  Chastellux,  nt  a  I'hilsdelphta  ball,  to  which  he  was  invited  just 
after  the  revolution.  Col.  Mitchell,  the  manager,  addresFtcd  a  young  lady 
who  would  not  take  the  place  he  had  assigned  to  her,  with  :  "  Give  over, 
Hms  ;  take  care  what  you  are  abour,  do  yoii  think  you  come  here  fur 
fuur  pleasure?"  Farewell  for  the  present,  P. 
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AuKT  Beck  wae  a  chuacrer  wirh  as  could  hive  floutUhd  only  in  Texn 
or  Australia.  She  was  a  call  and  large- framed  wnniDn,  who,  having'  oobm 
of  Scotch  and  Irish  parents,  here,  in  hei  rounded,  yet  iron-jaw'd  face,  a 
aingalar  umoa  of  that  miachievoua  humor  and  stolid  will  which  are  the  char- 
aeterittics  of  the  two  lacen.  We  ibink  it  vvns  evident  enough  whan  yon 
■let  her  eje,  that  Autit  Beck  had  iKver  be«n  horn  to  exhibit,  under  anj  paa> 
nbl3  circuQHtaDoes  in  this  troubleiKinte  life,  a  very  sainilj  degree  of  patie&M 
—for,  find  her  in  bowBomever  placid  mood  you  might,  tiiere  was  still  a  ear* 
tiin  sbarpnese  in  the  twinkle  of  her  humor  that  made  your  nerves  creep. 

This  may  be  an  uncharitable  conjeclure  nf  ours,  since  Texas,  at  the  tinto 
we  write  of  (a  few  years  after  ibe  Kevdulion)  waa  by  no  means  a  bot~b«ii 
of  the  godly  virtues — and  from  all  accounts,  there  had  been  little  in  tin 
fortunes  which  bad  befallen  Auut  Beck  to  sweeten  her  temper,  or  ctiitivata 
iu  her  great  devotitness  uf  resignation.  A  partial  and  plausible  theory  a^ 
•erts  that  circumstances  tnake  men — and  women,  too,  we  suppose  ! — hut  vn 
incline  to  the  belief  that  such  women  ai>  Aunt  Beok  tnake  their  own  cir- 
eamstancea — or,  rather,  Jtnd  snch  aa  are  most  congenial  to  their  tern* 
pers.  She  was  ooe  of  those  born  to  he  despots — to  rule  with  a  tyrannous 
will  whatever  persons  and  conditions  she  might  come  in  contact  with ;  and 
though  her  fate  had  been  a  cruel  one,  yet  misfortune  had  as  little  hardened 
her  generous  impulses  as  it  had  softened  her  domineering  temper.  Bulsha 
nood  the  best  sponsor  of  her  own  tfharaclec,*  for, though  a  "tone  woman iv 
the  world,"  she  was  known  to  be  so  raniarkahly  well  able  to  answer  for  her- 
self, that  DO  hcai'tin-darin^  ruffian  of  the  wild  frontier  nii  which  she  lived 
ever  presumed  (o  cross  rjoestions  with  her  in  a  way  to  risk  provoking  an  e»- 
periaieDt  of  her  hair-splitting  skill  with  the  pistol,  n  brace  of  which  she  car- 
ried where  housewives  usually  carry  the  bunch  of  keys.  For  her  log  hat 
in  the  cAd  town  of  Croliad — of  hloody  memory — waa  at  this  lime  the  oaljp 
t«varn,  and  she  found  pistds  more  useful  than  keys  in  prniecting  her  prof>- 
crty,  and  keeping  her  rough  cHstomets  in  order.  Indeed,  it  was  perfoctly 
understood  that  she  ruled,  with  an  iron-hand,  all  who  claimed  the  hospitali- 
lies  of  her  rootlree,  and  that,  from  her  despotic  fiat  there  i^ould  be  no  a|v 
peat— for  if  the  resort  was  to  Rjrce.  her  ready  hand  and  savage  temper  were 
DOlfaing  loth  to  meat  it ;  if  the  tongue  waa  to  be  the  weapon,  then  bera  w«>> 
beyond  all  possible  competition,  the  bitterest  and  most  abusive  that  ««ep 
wagged  I 

Whatever  of  misfortune  really  had  occurred.  Aunt  Reek's  waa  a  "  silent 
sorrow;"  for  she  never  spoke  of  her  past  life  in  connexion  with  any  of  ita 
affections ;  and  that  she  had  ever  known  those  which  are  common  to  her  sex 
at  alt,  you  could  only  discover  in  occosinnal  and  unconscious  outbreaks  of 
•  lender  impulse,  which  revealed  the  woinna  through  the  cloaperado. 

But  though  she  heraelf  was  sternly  silent  at  all  limes  upon  such  ihenws^ 
there  were  plenty  of  others  who  volunteered  to  talk  for  her,  and  it  was  a 
gloomy  lale  uf  utter  desolation  at  which  these  whispering  rumor-bearws 
hinted,  in  connexion  with  her  career  in  Texas-  It  waa  said  ihnt  her  husbaiiit 
was  one  of  the  early  colonist?  with  Austin,  and  that  they  had  brought  wilk 
tfeem  from  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania  a  luaty  family  of  aona — six  stonk 
and  manly-looking  faltovs  as  ever  drew  "  a  bead  "  or  slung  an  sxe.  Ske- 
■ner  bad  a  daagbleii;— J>iu  ber  sevenib  and  youngest  boy  was  very  femiuin* 
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and  delicate — anlike  his  ?ix  rough  brolhers.  as  contrast  could  make  him, 
both  in  appearance  and  in  temper.  Her  mother's  heart  clung  to  this  boj 
beCire  all  the  rest,  while  her  husband,  who  was  a  fierce  and  rude  old  ruffian, 
regarded  him  with  contempt,  and  finally  even  a  piiileas  aversion  as  vromanly 
nndTeeble.  Until  the  birth  o{  this  unfortunate  child  the  pair  had  got  along 
together  with  as  little  dilGcully  and  as  few  serious  collisions  as  could  be  ex- 
pected from  natures  which  were  mutually  strong,  teuacious,  and  uujielding 
— that  is,  they  had  quarreled  now  and  then  pretty  savagely,  but  as  they 
really  loved  and  respected  each  other  heartily,  they  had  soon  come  together 
■ffaia,  with  a  renewal  of  the  affection  which  had  only  generated  something 
of  warmth  in  the  separation.  But  now  bis  alight  form,  and  fair,  pretty,  girl- 
iah  face,  came  between  the  contending  powers,  not  as  the  angel  of  peaca 
but  of  discord,  They  lived  amid  perilous  scenes,  and  the  ruder  virtues  of 
brute  strength  and  cparage  were  more  highly  valued  than  all  others,  and 
while  the  old  man  rejoiced  in  the  prowess  and  daring  of  his  uz  stalwart 
boya,  who  were  in  every  sense  so  useful  and  congenial  in  his  lawless  purauits, 
the  youngest  hecame  an  eye-sore  and  a  shame  to  him  in  their  midst.  Not 
that  the  boy  had  really  shown  himself  to  be  deficient  in  manly  spirit  by  any 
overt  act  as  he  grew  up,  but  mainly  because  he  seemod  to  have  no  sympathy 
with  their  cherished  moods  of  feeling  and  habitual  deeds, — for  this  the  elder 
sons  hated  him,  and  aided  to  nourish  the  father's  hate:  The  old  man  was  a 
cattle-driver,  or  ''  cow-boy,"  as  thoae  men  are  and  were  termed  who  drove 
in  the  cattle  of  the  Mexican  raucheroB  of  the  Rio  Grande  border,  either  by 
aiealth,  or  afler  plundering  or  tnurdering  the  herdsmen  !  They  were,  in 
short,  considered  as  banditti  before  the  revolution,  and  have  been  prt^erly 
considered  BO  since.  This  term  "cow-boy"  was  even  then — and  still  more  em- 
phatically, later — one  name  for  many  crimes ;  since  those  engaged  in  it 
were  mostly  outlaws  confessedly,  and  if  hot  so  at  the  beginning,  were  always 
driven  into  outlawry  by  the  harsh  and  stern  contingencies  of  their  pursuit, 
which,  as  it  was  in  violation  of  all  law,  compelled  them  frequently  into  the 
most  heinous  crimes,  to  protect  themselves  against  entailed  consequences. 

The  predatory  excursions  of  this  man  and  his  six  boys  had  furnished  one 
of  the  earlieat  occasions  for  the  harsh  measures  of  the  central  government 
towards  the  new  colony  of  Texas,  which  led  to  the  first  collisions  between 
them.  The  son,  who  was  then  sixteen  years  of  age,  had  always  refused  to 
accompany  his  father  and  brothers  on  these  excuretons,  and  although  he  said 
little,  bad,  in  spite  of  their  united  taunts  and  insults,  persisted  in  remaining 
by  the  aide  of  his  mother.  She  had  heretofore  taken  his  part  and  shielded 
him  iifdirectly  from  these  persecutions,  as  quietly  as  poasilile  for  her  impetu- 
Otis  nature.  But  now  a  crisis  had  arrived.  He  was  old  enongh  to  go  with 
tbent  and  share  in  the  hardships,  as  well  ss  dangere  and  crimes  of  their  ex- 
peditions ;  and  the  old  man  scornfully  demanded  that  "the  white-faced 
gal "  should  go  alimg  to  coolc  for  them,  if  ha  bad  not  the  spirit  to  do  aoy- 
thing  dse ! 

The  boy,  it  seems,  was  of  a  delicate  and  poetical  nature,  and  shrank,  now 
more  than  ^ver,  from  (he  harsh  and  uncongenial  essoeiatiot)  of  his  father 
and  brothers  ;  for  the  dreams  of  a  calmer  and  nobler  life,  which  had  been 
nourished  in  him  by  theconstantstudy  of  some  few  books  whichhiamother 
had  brought  along  with  her,  had  now  begun  to  take  the  warm  complesion  of 
roKlity — and,  with  an  inherited  firmness  of  will,  they  hid  become  as  lawa  and 
St  fixed  purpose  to  him.  He  refused  positively  to  go,  or  to  hold  anything  is 
eommon  with  his  father  and  brrKhers,  and  that  with  a  resolntioa  and  tena- 
oity  whieh  both  surprised  and  astounded  the  <dd  man,  who  had  haretnfbreleft 
,bim  to  himself  and  hia  mother  with  a  contemptaoua  disregard,  never  dream- 
ing, of  BO^ne,  tbit  .be  woald  b^ve  the  inaolence  at  soy  time  to  n&tn  hia 
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lifeM  hiB  o«n.  Thp  r«-Kctionof  hisfliiq>r)*e  wu  farious  an^.  He  Ioos> 
eoed  upon  the  poor  child's  heat)  tb«  vialti  of  his  hoMrded  wraih,  in  words  nt 
the  bitterest,  the  inort  twuttl  and  savage  denunciatton.  This  wS9  in  the 
presence  of  all  thesix  brothers  and  the  mntiier.  The  boy  Blood  among  them, 
white  and  firm :  not  a  nerve  quivered  while  he  looked  his  father  stendilj 
in  the  e;e.  This  on)j  enraged  the  old  ruffian  the  more  ;-:~he  taunted  him 
with  the  most  merciless  and  ersn  ferocious  maligniij — the  boj's  face  merely 
grew  whiter  and  more  rigid.  The  brute  now  roared  with  anger,  and  cursed 
him  in  dreadful  curses,  and  awore,  finally,  with  a  hideous  imprecatinn,  ihtl 
if  the  boy  did  not  start  with  them  the  next  morning,  he  would  tie  him  up  to 
a  tree  and  lash  his  naked  back  with  a  Quiit  while  he  could  stand,  or  there 

"  You  will  have  it  to  do,"  said  the  child,  calmly.  "  I  won't  go  with  jtio, 
old  man  !     I  will  slay  with  niother !" 

"  You  won't ! — won't  you  T"  roared  the  old  wretch,  springing  forward. 
"  Take  that  !■  and  go  to  her  then  !" 

He  struck  him  in  the  ungovernable  paroxysm  of  his  rage — struck  him  on 
hii  fair  and  delicate  temple  a  blow  that  would  have  felled  an  ox.  The  brave 
boy  BUnk  without  a  moan,  the  bJood  gushing  from  his  eyes,  nose  and  mouth. 
The  mother  had  stood  by  during  the  sc«ne  without  offering  to  iuteifcre; 
fbe  sprang  forward  aa  she  saw  the  blow  about  to  be  struck  to  arrest  her  htw- 
baad's  arm,  but  it  was  tno  late.  Her  darling — the  child  of  her  heart  lay  at 
her  feet  dead — the  red  blood  streaming  over  his  white  face.  The  woman 
was  gone — a  raving  tigress  was  in  her  place — an  unnatural  monster !  She 
aprang  npon  her  husband,  end  before  the  sons  could  interfere,  she  had 
snatched  the  bowte  knife  from  his  own  Itelt  and  cut  him  with  e  dozen  moi* 
lal  strokes;  and  then  ehnrging  like  a  demon  of  blind  retribution  upon  her 
elder  sows,  had  ecaitered  them  with  the  bloody  knife  far  and  wide,  several 
of  then  badly  wounded  beforp  they  had  time  to  realise  sll  the  horror  of  (he 
awful  and  unnatural  scene.  They  never  dared  go  near  her  again.  White 
puraning  them  with  (be  knife,  she  had  screamed  in  their  ears  in  the  broken 
lUignage  of  her  demoniac  fury,  that  filcjr  had  been  the  cau^e  of  the  boy's 
ileath — that  they  had  set  their  father  on  from  the  first,  and  might  have  pre- 
vented  him  from  striking  now  if  they  had  tried — that  they  had  hated  the 
boy  because  h«  waa  better  than  themselves  1  They  knew  her  too  well 
«ver  to  venture  into  her  presence  agairi,  and,  bad  as  ihej'  were,  the  horror 
of  that  event  made  them  worse  and  mot«  desperate  than  ever,  so  that,  in  a 
lew  years  they  were  all  killed  off  either  in  foray  or  fray  along  the  border. 

Vf^  shall  epeak  the  dark,  unuiierBhle  woe  of  thia  fierce  wumen,  thus  left 
•IfHie  with  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  and  her  own  exhausted,  re-acting  passion  T 
She  lived  hr  away  from  any  neighbore,  and  for  several  days  nobody  caoie  tn 
iotrode  M|»on  her  mournfully  fearful  solitude.  When  si  last  some  of  the 
.  jieighbors  gathered  in,  having  heard  the  report  of  her  eons,  they  found  her 
fanned  about  her  house  as  usual,  and  when  they  asked  her  for  her  child  and 
husband,  she  poiitted  in  stern  silence  to  their  grHves,  and  harshly  bade  them 
go  abotii  their  bueiness.  One  of  the  party,  a  little  more  pertinacions  or 
officious  than  (he  reat,  innidted  that  something  should  be  done  in  the  case, 
and  that  she  should  go  in  with  ibem  to  Brazoria  to  be  tried.  The  womao 
cMpped  hack  into  her  cabin,  and  bringing  forward  two  guns,  leaned  one 
against  the  aide  of  the  door,  while  with  a  grim  relentless  «cowl  upon  her 
ghastly  face,  she  ordered  them  to  start — at  tbe  same  time  presenting  the 
other  gnu  at  thaifl, 

Tbey  were  all  armed,  of  course,  but  they  did  not  choose  to  bide  tbe  it- 
cue  of  inch  a  contest,  lud  that  with  a  woman  too,  so  they  left;  and  nobody 
on  dared  to  taentiMi  tbe  event  to  her  agaio.     For  more  than  a  year  it  waa 
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beliefod  no  white  petton  went  neai  ber  bonee,  and  (bat  the  did  wot  see  ■ 
liriog  soul,  except  the  wild  InJiatia,  perhaps,  who  are  said  to  hare  been  fr*- 
quenlly  re;>ul»ied  hy  ber  siagle  band,  in  atieiopti  upon  her  pri^rty. 

Her  house  was  then  on  an  uld  trnil,  which  led  into  the  Rio  Graade  bor- 
d(>r,  somewhere  in  the  oeigliboibood  of  Mier.  It  bad  farmerly  been  tra- 
Ter:>ed  by  ihe  tobacco  smusglers  from  tbe  Sabine  or  the  coast ;  but  of  la* 
jeara  it  liad  bean  disusted,  Ibr  fear  of  tbe  cow-boy  depredatioaa.  Her  ha»- 
band  and  Eons  wcie  eaid  to  hnve  frequenily  robbed  and  murilered  the  com- 
panies oC /mf^ers  as  ibey  calted  theuiEelves — but  really  eniugglerf — alaH|{ 
ibis  trait,  and  dow  ttiHt  ibey  had  disappeared,  tbe  bands  of  these  equally 
lawless  men  began  to  make  ibeir  appearance  again  along  the  trail,  with  their 
long  Imiiisof  mules  laden  wilb  bales  of  tobacco.  These  men  were  the  eaHieM 
intruders  upon  her  solitude,  and  a  rough  reception  it  waa  they  met  with  at 
first !  But  these  men  are  a  merry  and  dare-devil  class,  and  llie  laughing 
lecklessnesB  wiih  which  they  braved  her  savageness  at  last  won  upon  her  to 
a  certain  degree,  and  she  sullenly  permitted  them  a  sort  of  lake-carenif^ 
themselves  bospiialiiy.  Tliey  represented  her  appearance  when  they  EtM 
intruded  upon  Iter  as  awfully  hideous,  She  had  been  a  fat  and  ruddy  daoe 
with  hair  Eli<^hljy  grizzled,  one  year  before;  now  she  seemed  tall  andgaoBl, 
and  her  chalky  sjtin  was  siirirelied  to  ber  bones ; — ber  hair  was  a  mass  of  crea- 
my, unnatural  looking  while,  and  her  sunken  eyes  burned  wiib  a  sultry  sutlcM- 
nesi  that  was  ajipalling.  After  the  first  ancontrollable  shudder,  these  men 
were  either  ton  brutal  or  loo  careless  to  pay  any  further  regard  to  these  ap- 
pearances, and  ihey  knew  her  repulnliou  rather  too  well  to  renmre  lo  speak 
of  them  in  ber  presence.  Their  rude  and  boisieroue  mirth  seemed  to  bate 
BD  immediate  eSect  in  rousing  her  life  from  tbe  deadly  lethargy  into  whioh 
it  was  sinking.  They  Srnt  awakened  her  anger  furiously,  tnd  then,  as  tbit 
was  permitted  lo  exhaust  itself  in  harmless  vituperation  upon  them,  her 
kindlier  feelings  became  gradually  aroused  through  tbe  strongly  inherited 
jnirtbfulness  of  her  Irish  descent.  They  say  that  when  she  finallj'  hi«ike 
out  of  e  suJden  in  their  midst  into  a  loud  langb  tbey  were  frightened — that 
it  had  an  unearthly  sound,  like  the  dry  chatter  of  a  skeleton's  laugfa.  Sbe 
checked  herself  suddenly,  and  glared  around  her  in  a  fury — but  tbey  iH 
looked  so  really  startled  and  affrighled%  that  she  burst  again  into  a  roar  of 
spasmodic  mirth,  which  continued  peal  upon  peal  until  sbe  sank  bysMst- 
.cally  upon  tbe  earth,  and  after  weeping  for  a  long  while  there  aha  arose  to 
her  feet  a  changed  lielng.  The  spell  waa  broken !  She  resumed  a  pirlial 
cheerfulness  before  they  left,  aud  when  the  party  returned  they  fonnd  b» 
greatly  altered  in  appearance,  as  she  was  in  temper  and  bearing.  She 
looked  like  n  human  being  now,  and  loeL  their  rough  greetings  with  som»- 
tbing  like  good  bumur  ;  though  when  they  ventured  upnn  some  rude  banter- 
ing, the  savage  tartness  of  her  retorts  warned  them  to  keep  in  due  bonndo. 
As  time  progressed  this  class  of  outlaws  became  great  favorites  with  her, 
and  ber  house  came  to  be  a  ?<ort  of  frontier  rendezvous  for  them.  The  yev 
after  she  beard  of  the  death  of  the  last  of  ber  sons,  she  undertook  a  pil- 
'4[rimage  to  the  Rio  Grande,  for  the  purpose  of  confession,  penance  and  ab- 
solution, at  tbe  great  cathedral  of  Monterey-  She  bad  been  educated  a 
Catholic,  but.  until  ibe  events  of  late  years,  had  entirely  fiffgotien  her  reit- 
gion.  The  journey  was  n  very  perilous  one,  but  she  made  it  iit  compa^jr 
with  one  of  those  amuggling  bands  so  far  ns  the  neighborhood  itf  Mier. 

On  parting  with  them  she  crossed  the  river  abore  Mier  and  reported  bw- 
aelf  to  the  Padre  there,  who,  believing  her  account  of  tbe  ubjeot  of  bar 
journey,  gave  her  a  permit  to  travel  which  he  nbtainedfrom  the  Alcdde.aod 
forwarded  the  pious  pilgrim  with  a  strong  eicoit  to  his  sHperior  at  Ho^ 
terey — st^,  of  cotitee,  leaving  behind  a  heavy  retfleiobimioefachiabr 
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R«tiirning  wiib  a  eonaciesce  now  ettllrdy  at  cftM,  and  a  par«  ncirlj  n 
light,  she  rejoined  the  smuggleiY,  and  iintn  ihm  time  until  th«  revgtubnD 
she  was  opeuly  engaged  herself  in  the  sTnng^ling  trade,  and  e?en  led  her 
(IW1I  little  band  of  men  and  mules  in  person.  Xjer  jouniej  to  the  confeixiond 
had  given  her  all  lbs  ndiantagea  of  inr<>rnialion  she  de^irud,  and  sbe 
availed  herself  of  lliem  \a  her  own  adienturuus  maniK^r.  She  vpoke  Mv*- 
ioao  admirably,  and  as  alie  uow  had  Ihe  repuiatirn  of  jmsBeEain<r  a  lonf; 
purse,  end.ofciHirEe,  great  piely,  it  was  easy  enough  fnr  her,  oo  pretence  of 
relieving  her  senxilive  conscience,  to  croFB  into  any  of  (he  border  towns, 
aud,  after  feeing  the  priest  heavily,  obtain  through  him  an  interview  with 
the  Alcalde,  whu  had  lo  be  feed  again  yei  more  henvlly  fur  the  privilege  of 
introducing  her  tobacco  into  the  town  during  the  night,  concealed  beneatli 
carta  of  hay  or  other  produce  for  the  ranrket.  The  permit  or  undcTBtand- 
ing  being  obtained,  ehe  would  send  buck  u  trusty  Mexican  servant  to  the 
camp — on  the  other  tide  of  the  Kio  Grande,  in  wliich  she  had  left  her  cdm- 
pany  concealed — with  directiuna  where  to  cross,  and  at  what  hour.  She 
would  then  meei'them,  havin;;  previouily,  with  the  zealous  aid  of  her  cnaiiju- 
tor,  the  worthy  Alcalde,  sent  her  smagglinir  convoy  of  carts  or  mules  to  the 
aame  point  by  many  different  routes.  The  tobacco  being  transferred  lo  these, 
they  scattered  again,  and  cnme  in  by  the  diSerent  routes,  mingled  in  with 
other  market  carta  or  mules  coming  in  from  the  country. 

The  Alcalde  was  of  course  on  hand  in  the  zealous  discbarge  of  liis  dniy, 
which  wai,  in  part,  to  see  that  the  revenue  laws  were  duly  respected  within 
(he  limits  of  his  jurisdiction.  The  great  man  was  unusually  condeecend- 
ing  thai  morning,  and  if  he  had  not  chnaen  to  lake  his  officer — whose  duty 
it  was  to  inspect  all  loads  and  packs — into  contidence,  and  go  shares  of  the 
plunder  with  him,  he  would  so  overwhelm  that  functionary  by  his  aatoniab- 
in^and  loquacious  c(KidesceQsion,as  lo  completely  distract  hisaKenticn  >rom 
hia  duty,  and  thus  permit  the  tobacco  to  pass  in  safely.  Usually,  however, 
there  was  no  necessity  for  all  this  trouble.  The  Alcalde  had  only  toeend  ftir 
hia  officer  and  ^et  him  drunk  over  night,  and  the  lubacco  would  be  safelj 
enough  housed  befoi  e  he  awoke ;  or  else,  if  he  was  a  person  be  could  et^ ' 
tirely  trust,  he  would  merely  convey  the  inletligence  lohimihat  he  had  a  little 
Bpesulaiiun  on  foot,  and  desired  that  officer  would  wear  his  brown  spectacles 
next  morning,  and  this  hint  would  of  course  be  understood,  and  wben  the 
tobacco  was  fairly  out  of  harm's  way,  this  obliging  functionary  was  to  be 
remembered  by  a  third  heavy  disbursement.  In  epite  of  the  entailed  neces- 
sity for  all  these  heavy  onilays— -end  these  are  only  the  direirt  and  legitimtfe 
ones  under  the  easiest  possible  conditions — the  trade  was  DCcasio»- 
ally  to  very  lucrative  thai  the  smuggler  dared  everything  rather  than 
give  it  up,  though  it  was  tjuite  as  common  for  him  to  li^se  a// 
as  to  make  these  enornKJus  per  centages.  Ae,  fur  instance,  the 
Alcalde  migJit  be  attacked  with  a  sudden  fit  of  indigeMion,  and 
of  course,  of  virtue  and  patriotic  zeal — then  his  unpurchasable  honor  wm 
daiigerou.'i,  though  by  no  means  rash.  He  would  lake  the  purse  of  the  tony- 
perer  with  smothered  indignation — assist  him  with  well  dissembled  acttviiy 
to  cross  hia  tobacco — nay,  even  get  it  into  the  town,  and  then,  in  a  suddei 
fit  of  abstraction,  inform  his  officer,  privately,  that  the  prey  was  in  the  net. 
and  he  would  draw  the  strings  at  once.  Consequence — forfeiture  of  the 
whole— seizure  and  imprisonment  of  the  smuggler  at  the  pleasure  of  liie 
Alcalde.  It  was  the  duly  of  tbia  vtrtnous  person  t»  forward  such  prismtcrs 
lo  Mexico,  and  of  course,  iceount  to  the  government  fur  the  forfeited  pr» 
petty  ;  but  as  his  fit  of  indigestion  would  have  passed  off  by  this  time,  hia 
e«rs  were  mercifully  open  to  propositions  for  mnrom,  from  tlie  friends  ot  tha 
saplive,  aad  when  »  f<w  tbotuand  dollnB  mote  had  b«en  fivtboomiBg,  be 
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wcrald  permit  his  benevolent  he&rt  the  gratiGcition  of  freeing  tha  poor  pri- 
soDer,  wiihnut  a  ehirt  to  his  back,  while  the  government  remained  noihing 
the  wiser  of  such  good  deeds  on  the  part  of  its  distant  servants.  Sometimes 
it  happened  that  the  uarnrlunate  adTcnturer  never  saw  the  light  again,  hav- 
ing  been  dispoeed  of  in  some  mysterious  way ;  and  as  there  was  nnbo<iy  who 
dared  come  to  enquire  after  him,  nobody  uf  course  was  any  the  wiser  lor 
his  fate  but  the  sleek  Alcalde  and  his  tractable  ministers.  Hard  as  were 
such  contingencies,  the  smaggjer  no  sooner  escaped  from  the  coaeequences 
of  one  than  he  risked  another  without  fail.  There  seems  to  be  a  something 
of  charm  in  the  wild  and  perilous  exigencies  of  such  a  life,  which  hnlds 
with  It  a  strange  power  those  who  have  once  felt  its  spell ;  no  sort  of  dan- 
ger, BufTering.  or  defeat,  can  deter  them  from  a  renewal  of  tliPi  attractive 
riaka  Strange  as  it  is,  that  this  should  be  so  with  men,  it  is  yet  more  re- 
markable  to  find  a  lone  woman  persevering  through  years  of  perilous  vieissi- 
tnde  in  this  traffic.  She  is  represented  to  have  passed  through  nearly  every 
difficult  strait  to  which  the  life  of  the  tobacco  smuggler  is  liable,  and  indeed 
to  have  personally  faced  a  greater  amount  and  variety  of  dangerous  extremei 
than  any  of  the  most  noted  leaders  of  the  other  sex  along  the  whole  border. 
There  may  have  been  some  romancing  in  this  statement,  ae  is  natural,  from 
the  unuaual  character  of  the  circumstance,  that  a  woman  should  be  en- 
gaged in  such  a  traffic  at  all ;  but  these  few  facts  are  known  to  be  absoluidy 
certain,  namely:  that  ihe  was  for  a  period  of  fire  or  six  years  on  horse-back 
for  three-fourths  of  her  time,  riding  like  a  mnn,  with  pistols  in  her  holsters  be- 
fore her,  and  at  her  belt — she  never  carried  a  gun — and  passing'  between  ber 
awn  houseand  the  towns  of  the  Rio  Grande;  that  she  usually  bad  fire  or  six 
men  with  her,  one  of  whom  waa  her  Mexican  servant,  and  a  dozen  or  more 
pack  mules  loaded  with  tobacco  going  oat,  and  some  with  specie  coming  in ; 
that  during  this  time  she  was  frequently  taken  prisoDer,  and  her  meit  came 
atragg'itng  in  without  a  mule  or  ■  penny  ;  that  she  always  came  ia  alone 
on  these  occasions,  and  frequently  made  nanow  escapes  from,  and  had  de»- 
perate  fights  with  the  Indiana;  that  she  never  hesitated  to  go  noywhere 
'  she  chose,  Indiana  or  no  Indians,  and  did  not  seem  to  regard  their  being  io 
ber  path  at  all.  Sec.,  Sea. 

Such  facts  as  tfaae  were  notorious ;  and  it  was  farther  whispered,  that  sbe 
owed  her  frequent  escapes  to  the  powerful  intercession,  or  rather  interf^ 
renoe  of  the  Padres  down  along  the  valley  from  Monterey,  who,  it  is  said, 
held  ber  in  high  regard  for  her  piety,  or  rather  her  liberality  to  the  cbvrcb. 
It  was  also  said,  that  site  was  both  feared  and  hated  by  the  majority  of  the 
men  whom  she  employed  ;  but  that  she  always  hadtuie  or  twoaboot  her  who 
were  faithful.  On  several  occasions  when  they  were  returning,  the  men 
have  attempted  a  mutiny,  to  get  possesaii<n  of  the  specie,  by  taking  her  life. 
She  has  always  discovered  (he  plot  in  time,  and  permitting  it  to  come  to  a 
bead,  has  killed,  often  with  ber  own  hands,  the  ringleaders.  At  aoch  times 
^e  was  always  as  profbsely  liberal  to  the  faithful  few  se  ebe  vas  pitiless 
in  her  vengeance  upon  the  traitorous  majority, 

Therearevery  many  extraordinary  stories  told  of  her  daring,  her  canning, 
ber  vindictiveness,  and  her  humor ;  but  it  ia  a  marked  and  carious  hct, 
which  I  have  noted  often  with  great  interest,  that  amidst  all  these  tales,  in 
the  months  of  very  many  dififerent  grades  of  lawless  men,  we  never  yet,  in 
one  instance,  heard  anything  like  an  insinnalion  directed  against  her  fair 
fame  and  honor.  She  was  by  no  means  ao  old  a  person,  that  such  charges 
would  not  have  been  thought  of  and  greedily  circulated  about  her  ;  but  thtt 
there  was  a  certain  grave,  stern,  and  reserved  austerity,  which  made  itaetf 
•o  frequently  apparent  id  her  looks  and  bearing,  ia  spite  of  ber  humor  tad 
lecUeiAieaB,  that  such  tbongbu  wen  ntterlj  reboked,  mat  in  the  mindi  of 
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Ibe  nxwt  obaceDe  blackgnudR.  She  is  laid,  on  one  occiaion,  when  near 
Ifae  Rio  Grande,  on  her  way  out  with  tobacco,  to  have  slit  the  eiiti  of  Huch 
>  Tellow,  who  said  something  in  her  presence  offensive  lo  her  delicacj,  and 
then  dmen  him  from  her  camp,  wilhout  food  or  a  gun,  tn  find  bia  way  back 
at  best  he  might.  This  was  a  lesson  that  lasted  ever  anerwards,  whenever 
■he  was  present  among  men,  of  whatever  stamp ;  fur  such  an  incident  as 
Ibis  has  alvraya  wide  circulation.  - 

At  the  time  the  revolution  broke  out  she  was  thoaght  to  be  quite  wealtiij, 
and  was  engaged  in  smuggling  on  a  more  extensire  sc&le  than  any  one  else 
in  Texaa.  She  bad  not  much  visible  properly,  but  her  wealth  was  said  to 
be  ill  in  gold  and  silver.  Ee  this  as  it  may,  that  event  broke  up  her  smug- 
gling operations  entirely,  and  ahe  remained  quiet  at  home,  taking  sides  wiih 
neither  party.  But  neutrality  at  snch  a  time  irafl  out  of  the  queattou,  and 
her  houM  waa  surrounded  suddenly  and  pillaged,  by  the  blood-thirsty  and 
brutal  Cos.  It  is  said  that  he  carried  off  a  large  aum  in  specie,  which  he 
fbuDd  concealed  under  the  floor  of  her  Raneho.  From  that  lime  the  be- 
came a  fierce  and  deadly  foe  of  Mexico  and  Mexicans,  and  it  turned  out, 
(hit  although  Cos  was  said  to  have  carried  off  all  her  money,  that  she  still 
had  a  great  deal  leH  to  spare  to  the  cause  of  Texaa.  She  never  did  any- 
thing by  halves,  and  bo,  by  the  time  the  war  was  over,  she  found  herself 
nearly  pennylesa,  and  waa  compelled  to  begin  ihe  world  anew.  She  had 
been  hanging  around  the  army,  somelimea  taking  a  hand,  on  a  pinch,  with 
faer  pistols,  and  at  olhera  cooking  for  the  oScera  and  attending  the  wounded. 
But  when  the  army  waa  finally  diabanded,  ahe  went  back  to  her  old  life  of 
solitude  again,  but  soon  found  that  she  could  not  lire  upon  air,  as  all  her 
money  waa  gone,  and  her  stock  scattered  to  the  four  winds.  She  would  not 
condescend  to  trouble  the  new  government  for  repayment  of  the  snma  she 
had  advanced;  but  with  characteristic  reckleesness  and  enervy  got  together 
aome  few  of  the  remaining  men  formerly  in  her  employ,  and  then,  making 
a  sudden  descent  upon  the  distracted  borders  of  Mexico,  drove  back  a  herd 
of  five  hundred  head  of  cattle: — in  a  word,  became  a  female  "  Cow<boy,"  ae 
her  hoaband  and  elder  sons  had  been  I  On  reaching  the  settlemenla  (he 
cattle  were  rapidly  converted  into  money,  although  she  did  not  appear  in  it, 
but  acted  through  an  agent.  Having  received  the  money,  ahe  ia  aaid  to 
bavc  declared  her  determination  to  alter  her  mode  of  lile — quit  adventuring, 
and  aellle  down  in  quiet  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  That  her  ideas  of  quiet  were 
decidedly  comparative,  will  be  perceived,  when  it  ia  known  that  the  de> 
serted  site  of  Goliad,  of  bloody  memory,  waa  the  location  of  her  new  and 
ptiet  home.  It  waa  then  tha  extreme  frontier  of  settlement  weat.  The 
whites  had  been  driven  from  Bexar,  and  the  little  aettlement  at  Victoria  waa 
scattered;  the  conn  I  ry  was  filled  with  outlaws-stragglers  from  both  armies — 
the  ravens  of  spoil  and  slaugbter,  that  were  atarving  now  for  want  of  (heir 
one  lean  food. 

The  Indiana  taking  advantage  of  the  general  confusion,  were  driving  the 
settlers  steadily  back  and  back  towarda  the  San  Bernard,  and  were  con- 
siantly  scouring  the  country  back  and  forth  in  small  predatory  bands. 
It  was  in  (he  midst  of  such  a  condition  of  things  that  our  wearied  and 
saintly  bermiteaa,  sighing  for  the  calm  delighta  of  peaceful  seclusion,  away 
froin  the  harsh  strife  and  wicked  turmoil  of  an  evil  world,  threw  beraelf  for 
the  remainder  of  her  days.  She  was  the  pioneer  of  re- settlement,  and  look 
ihicga  as  they  came  with  a  most  philosophical  resignation.  If  the  Indiana 
troutiled  faer  stock,  she  aallied  out  and  gave  them  a  drubbing — if  renegades 
and  borse-tbievea  annoyed  her,  she  dealt  with  them  in  aa  equally  summary 
mantier,  and  aoon  made  her,  aeighborbood  reapeded  to  such  a  degree,  that 
Iwo  or  three  adventurers  firom  the  seulements  plucked  np  coarage,  aifd  i  . 
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oamft  to  1iv«  in  deMrW  tenements  af  the  nid  tomr.  If  hd;  one  cima  wkt 
did  nni  suit  her,  abe  soon  drove  him  off  tiilh  a  flea  in  his  ear.  Thas  seferil 
years  had  passed,  and  ihnui;h  there  were  still  not  more  than  a  half  dozen 
others  in  the  town,  yet  the  Old  Trail  to  Bexar  had  begun  to  he  iravellal 
now  and  (hen,  and  the  Utile  seitlenient  at  Victoria  bad  begun  to  gntber  id 
again,  and  Aunt  Beck  was  not  nufrequetitlj'  called  upon  by  land-tauater^ 
trnrellers,  speculators,  and  so  rnrih,  jar  fi>od  and  lodjing — so  she  non* 
eluded,  as  the  thing  l>ec3ine  inevitable,  to  givo  in  and  "  beep  tavern  "tt 

Abnut  this  time  my  friend  Dick  Ford — a  wild  taA  gallant  joung 
Virginian,  went  to  Texas  to  seek  his  fortuue.  He  wan  reckless  as  exuberaal 
life  and  a  mirthful  and  dnre-devil  spirit  could  make  him;  but  yet  be  had  i 
sober  purpose  before  him — that  is,  he  protests  that  he  bad — but  i*e  hiTS 
always  thought  thnl  he  o'>>taiHed  the  cnmmiBsinn  of  surveyor  of  Goliad  Ca> 
rather  as  an  excuse  fur  running  himself  into  all  sorts  of  scrapes  arid  hair- 
breadth ventures — rather  thitn  with  the  thrifty  view  of  locating  the  best 
lands  for  himself,  and  thereby  laying  the  faundatiim  for  a  fortune.  Be  this 
as  it  mtiy,  the  best  proof  of  his  being  a  sad  scanip  is  to  be  found  in  the  io- 
cidenlB  we  are  about  to  relate.  He  made  Ooliad  the  centre  of  his  opera- 
tions, and,  of  course,  his  head-quarters  cnuld  he  nowhere  but  at.  Aunt  Beck's 
tavern.  Dick  and  elie  got  along  surprisingly  together,  for  there  was  some- 
thing in  tbe  cool  matter  of  fact  way  in  which  he  pushed  his  surveying  or 
hunting  expeditions  right  into  known  Indian  Territory  without  the  sligliiest 
regard  to  their  numbers  or  formidable  fime-^which  quite  won  Aunt 
Beck's  heart — because  it  was  so  much  after  her  own  habitual  mode  of  pr> 
cednro.  Dick  had  been  living  this  wandering  and  adventurous  lile  for 
over  a  year,  when  ths  monotony  of  its  seclusion  began  to  be  someivbat 
relieved.  Voang  men  were  Sooding  into  Texas  from  every  state  in  the 
Union — their  packets  stuffed  with  "  land  scrip,"  the  moat  of  which  was 
located  on  some  imaginary  grant  on  the  remote  frontier.  The  mania  for 
■peculation,  which  was  tlie  first  rc-actiun  from  the  depressing  times  of  the 
revolution,  had  scattered  this  worthless  paper  far  and  wide,  and  many  a 
clever,  warni-hewled  fellow,  had  been  gulled  by  the  oily-longued  agents  of 
those  irresponsible  companies  into  giving  up  a  valuable  certaiaty  at  home  to 
chase  the  wild  goose  that  was  to  lay  him  gdden  eggs  over  those  desolate  and 
dangerous  plains.  These  verdant  and  eager  adi-enturers  had  begun  to  push 
tbeir  way  asfarasQolied;  and  sometimes  when  Dick  came  in  he  would  Gnda 
party  waiting  his  arrival  at  Aont  lieck'e  tavern,  to  gn  with  them  and  survey 
these  "promised  lands."  On  the  occasion  to  whioh  we  shall  particularly  refer, 
he  found  two  young  men  who  had  just  arrived  from  "  The  States,"  and  were 
anxioudy  awaiting  him.  One  of  them,  named  Allen,  was  a  plainly  drened, 
bright-eyed  youth,  who  said  he  waia  farmer's  son  from  Tennessee — wlnle 
the  other  was  a  heroic  tailor  of  Gotham,  who  had  dropped  one  ga<M  lo 
chase  another. 

-  The  usual  frink  and  rough  greeting  of  ihe  fVonTier  being  over,  these  men, 
together  with  Dick  and  his  two  chain-carriers,  were  soon  seated  at  dimKr 
uound  nn  old  pine  dry-goods  box,  which  served  tbesi  for  a  i  able.  In  the  cen- 
tre ofthis  stood  a  large  wooden  bowl,  liiled  with  a  boiling  hntcb-polefa<^l>eBf 
and  potatoes.  A  tin  pint  cup  Hanked  the  pewter  plate  whioh  was  in  front 
of  each  man.  There  was  no  sign  cf  spoons,  and  the  two  sttuigers  looked 
with  a  puzzled  and  hungry  curiosity  at  tbe  contents  of  tbe  b»wl,  when  Dick 
laoghingly  drew  his  hunting  knife  and  commenced  spearing  vigorously  at 
tbe  potatoes  and  fragments  of  meat,  which  were  bobbing  about  in  the  hot 
and  muddy'kwking  pool.  They  took  tbe  hint  and  foUawedwiit,  whileAunt 
Baek-— hw  strong  features  flami^  bom  the  heat  of  tbo  fiie— walkfid  mond 
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behiod  tfaem,  fillJBg  eticb  cap  with  toBet  FroiD  a  great  black  tin  boil <-r. 
Aunt  Beck  was  uBunlly  sullcf  or  tart  when  strangers  came,  but  fur  ■  miracle 
the  was  in  a  r*re  jziood  humor  this  eveinng. 

"  Tb«Te  I  there  I" — as  she  was  running  his  cop  nrer  in  her  generosiiy— 
"yaa  mean  I  shall  have  enough  this  evening.  Aunty  I" 

'*  Sure  tad  yes,  hinney  !  ye  should  be  afilier  nteing  eoough  while  ye'r 
the  convaniroces  and  the  bowels!" 

*'  But  Auuty,  I  say  ! — thnugli  I  may  not  alwnys  hare  just  such  liixarioos 
CMtTeniences  u  hand  as  you  furnish  here,  yet  I  don't  know  what's  to  spoil 
my  appetite." 

"  Ah,  chiel  Dieky  !  Ghiel  Dicky,  ye'r  ower  brash  !  Them  lung-hair'd 
britherin  u'  Satan  will  spile  ve'r  stitcaoh  fur  ye  yet !" 

"  Who  t  the  Camanches  V' 

"  What  1'  interrupted  young  Allen,  quickly,  while  his  eyea  glared  a  little, 
"nre  ihe  Camanohes  abuui  I" 

"  Camanohes  aboun  I  saft  crayihurs  ye  are,  not  (o  be  smellin'  the  wat>p- 
nest  ye'r  pokin'  ye'r  nnses  in  !  Bare,  raon,  they'r  thick  us  thrae  in  a  bad 
on  these  pariirries !  Tliis  hare-'em  scare-'em  Dicky,  here,  has  aven  been 
plading  and  inthraiing  of  'em  to  ase  him  of  his  wool  fur  moonths  and 
monnihs,  but  I'm  a  thinkin'  ihey  won't  hae  it  because  iin  sun-burnt  and 
frizzled.     They  likea  freab,  sliuic,  ilely  hair,  like  yourn  best,  hinnies." 

(TolxCuntiauml.) 
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oaH.  WfLUAH  O.  BUTLKK. 

Gekerai.  Buti.er  is  of  Irish  extraction.  His  father,  Percival  Bullcr,  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania,  served  in  the  Revolulionary  War,  and  eraifftaied  in 
17S4  li>  Kentucky,  where,  during  the  war  of  1312,  ho  was  made  Adjutant- 
General.  No  member  of  the  Bjiler  Inniily,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  has 
erer  been  remiss  in  obeying  their  country's  call ;  and  Washington  and  La- 
fdyeite  have  left  testimonials  of  the  esteem  in  which  they  held  the  Butler  name 
and  connection.  The  subject  of  this  notice  was  born  in  Jessamine  county, 
on  the  Kentucky  river,  in  April,  1791,  and  was  therefore  still  almost  a  boy 
at  the  opening  of  the  war  of  ISIS.  Me  had  just  graduated,  and  was  about 
entering  upon  the  studies  of  the  legal  profession.  The  disasters  which 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  campaign — our  losses  upon  our  north- wcBli-rn 
frontier — the  8urren<ler  of  an  American  army  and  of  a  largo  territory  with- 
out a  Mow,  aroused  the  spirit  of  the  great  west  to  unprecedented  effiirls. 
Thousands  marched  from  Kentucky  pledged  to  drive  from  our  soil  the  Bri- 
ti.ih  invaders  and  their  scalping  alliea.  Among  these  volunteers  was  yonng 
Butler,  who  cheerfully  abandoned  an  enviable  position,  his  favorite  studies, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  a  refined  and  polished  society,  to  fight,  as  a  private 
soldier,  the  battles  of  his  country. 

He  enlisted  in  Captain  Hart's  company  of  infantry,  and  waa  soon  after- 
wards elected  a  corporal.  He  belonged  to  the  detachment  (hat  relieved 
Fort  Wayne,  then  bcle.ignered  by  the  Indians,  drove  the  latter  beyond  the 
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far  adranced,  the  troops  retired  into  winter  qawters  at  iba  Hiami  of  tba 
lakea.  Yooog  Butler  now  accepted  an  ensigncy,  but  onl^  npon  tJis  cosdU 
tif>''  *Jiat  he  might  alill  remain  attached  to  the  nortb-weatern  armj ;  indeed, 
■u  aifong  was  the  desire  which  prevailed  among  the  heroic  rt^unteers  of 
Kentucky,  of  wiping  awaj  the  stigma  which  Hul  I's  capitulation  had  broaght 
upon  the  American  arms  in  this  region,  that  no  vieMs  of  promotion  oouM 
have  induced  the  young  soldier  to  abandbn  hia  hope  of  aharing  in  that  e»> 
terprise. 

Afler  a  tedious  aeason  passed  in  an  imperfect  camp,  amid  the  dreary  eolW 
tudeaofthat  inhospitable  region,  the  Kentucky  volunteera,  though  ill  aoi^ 

filied  with  clothes  and  prorisions,  though  almost  entirely  deprived  of  artu* 
ary,  and  supported  only  by  the  17th  regiment  of  United  States  iofanlry, 
demanded  to  be  led  to  the  enemy.  Without  waiting  for  the  arriral  of  fur- 
ther reinforcements  or  for  the  spring  to  act  in,  tbey  inarobed  to  htrade  Up- 
per Canada.  So  long  and  skilfully  had  the  British  agents  been  engaged  in 
agitating  among  the  sarage  hordes  of  the  wilderness,  that  on  this  occmion 
they  had  succeeded  ia  mustering  an  overwhelming  Indian  force  for  the  pi<^ 
lection  of  their  fruntiera.  The  Kentuckians  attacked  them  without  besita- 
tinn.  At  the  very  onset.  Ensign  Butler  gave  proof  of  thai  military  t«ct, 
that  boldness  of  purpoee  and  cool  determination  which  marked  hta  subse- 
quent career.  A  long  file  of  red  warriors  wero  discerned  making  for  a 
fence,  which  would  furnish  them  with  an  advantageous  position  to  annoy 
oar  troops.  Young  Butler  perceived  at  once  the  purpose  of  the  movement 
and  the  necessity  of  anticipating  it.  At  his  suggestion,  a  few  picked  men 
of  hia  company  were  detached  under  his  orders,  to  check  the  progress  of 
the  foe  ;  by  active  exertion  they  succeeded  in  reaching  the  position  befortf 
the  Indians,  and'  held  it  long  enough  for  rei n force tnen Is  to  come  up.  In 
leading  this  forlorn  hope,  Ensign  Butler  displayed  the  utmost  abnegation  of 
self;  he  and  his  brave  comrndes  must  have  felt  thut  they  were  sacdScing 
themselves  for  the  purpose  of  saving  others.  Anr^iher  anecdote  esempliSea 
the  same  generous  quality.  The  Indians,  driven  from  their  poeitton  on  the 
river  Raisin,  retired  towards  the  woods  in  the  rear,  still  keeping  op  a  sharp 
skirmishing  with  their  pursuers.  The  Kentnckians  followed  them  from 
thicket  to  thicket,  from  tree  to  tree,  until  the  approach  of  night  made  it  oo- 
cessary  to  discontinue  the  pursuit.  In  their  retreat  towards  their  camp, 
their  steps  were  dogged  by  Indian  straggleri),  whose  desultory  fire  annoyed 
iheir  rear.  As  Butter's  party  were  about  to  issue  from  the  forest,  the  young 
officer  heard  the  voice  uf  a  wounded  man  calling  at  a  distance  for  help. 
Disregarding  the  appalling  danger  incurred,  he  induced  a  few  men  of  hia 
company  to  return  to  the  assistance  of  their  disabled  comrade  ;  on  their  way 
back,  one  of  the  party  was  mortatiy  wounded  by  the  bullet  of  an  ambusliea 
Indian. 

The  great  struggle  at  the  river  Raisin  occurred  on  the  33d  of  Janoarj, 
a  few  days  only  after  the  encounter  above  referred  to ;  the  British  operated 
their  junction  with  their  savage  allies ;  (heir  united  forces  proved  irirsiati- 
ble,  and  after  the  destruction  oTthe  right  wing  of  the  American  army,  they 
were  at  liberty  to  concentrate  their  massea  upon  a  heroic  band  of  volunteers 
who  held  a  strong  po^itioft  within  picketed  gardens.  There  was  a  harn 
which  commanded  that  position,  and  a  party  of  the  enemy  were  discovered 
striving,  under  protection  of  a  sharp  cross-lire,  to  occupy  that  advantageous 
post.  It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  a  aheller 
from  behind  which  their  protected  marksmen  could  have  thinned  ourranka  with 
impunity.  A  volunteer  was  called  for  to  set  Gre  to  the  barn.  Young  But- 
ler without  a  moment's  hesitation,  leaped  over  the  pickets,  passed  unharoied 
through  a  shower  of  bullets,  and  succeeded  in  accompiisbltag  his  purpose. 
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On  bia  way  back  he  stopped  to  aurrej  (he  progreaa  of  the  lire,  and  finding 
that  it  grew  loo  slowly  far  bia  purpose,  be  returned  and  lighted  it  anew. 
The  flames  soon  wrapped  the  building,  and  forced  the  enemj  wlio  had  al- 
ready gained  access  (o  ita  rear,  to  retire  precipitately.  Young  Butler  re- 
gained hia  position  within  the  enclosure,  and  it  was  there,  sfier  passing 
safely  through  ao  perilous  in  adfenture,  that  be  received  a  wound  from 
which  be  soflered  aerera)  weehs.  Although  the  rolunteers  within  the  piclc- 
etted  grounds  were  virtually  comprised  in  the  surrender  of  General  Win- 
chester, they  declined  complying  with  iia  terms,  and  kept  up  a  determined 
resistance,  until  ihey  forced  the  enemy  to  grant  them  an  hunorable  capitu- 
lation. 

We  will  not  here  recall  Ibe  aeenes  that  followed  and  disgraced  the  British 
name.  Young  Butler  fortunately  was  not  among  the  helpless  Tictims  whom 
Proctor  delirered  over  to  the  tomahawk  of  his  rnihless  allies;  tbongb 
wounded  and  ill,  he  summoned  fortitude  enough  to  resist  the  fatigues  and 
privations  of  a  winter  march  through  that  desolate  region,  and  reached  fori 
Niagara.  Soon  afterwards  be  was  freed  by  parole  from  the  horrors  of  con- 
finement in  a  British  dungeon,  and  returning  home  he  waa  rewarded  for  bis 
services  by  promotion  to  a  captaincy.  As  soon  as  his  exchange  was  ef- 
fected, in  1814,  he  sought  eagerly  an  opportunity  la  enter  upon  itie  active 
duties  of  a  military  life.  His  regiment  waa  ordered  to  repair  to  the  stand- 
ard of  General  Jackson,  at  the  aouth  ;  but  Captain  Butler,  impatient  of  ita 
lardy  motions,  pressed  on  with  bis  company  of  new  levies  from  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  with  such  despatch,  that  he  aucceeded  in  bringing  np  his  little 
,  command,  no  insigniBcaDt  addition  U>  the  General's  inconsiderable  force, 
in  time  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  expedition  against  Pensacola. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  British,  violating  the  sacred  rights  of 
neutrdity,  and  taking  advantage  of  an  influence  gained  in  another  hemis- 
phere, succeeded  in  persuading  the  weak  Spanish  functionary,  then  in 
suthority,  to  permit  them  to  use  their  ports  and  arsenals  as  the  poaseasinns 
of  allies,  defenaive  and  ofienaive.  This  was  such  a  flagrant  violation  of  the 
laws  of  nalicHia  as  to  araount  to  a  declaration  of  war  de  facto.  But  apart 
from  the  abstract  queatiixi  of  na^onal  jurisprudence  involved  in  the  issue, 
the  position  of  Penaacola  was  so  advantageous  for  the  concentration  of 
Driiish  troops  intended  to  invsde  onr  Southern  provinces,  that  on  the  ground 
of  expediency  alone,  General  Jackson  felt  it  bis  duty  not  to  hesitate  a 
itingle  moment.  In  despite,  therefore,  of  Castilian  manifestos,  he  led  the 
little  force  under  his  command  into  Florida. 

Captain  Butler's  company  suffered  severely  in  the  brisk  attack  at  Pensa- 
cola; it  chareed  the  enemy  at  the  muxzle  of  his  guns,  and  had  a  great 
influence  in  determining  the  prompt  i»sue  of  that  short  struggle.  Afler  the 
■urrender  of  Pensacola,  General  Jackson  concemraM  hi*  forces  in  the 
neighborhood  of  New-Orleans  for  the  protection  of  that  city.  In  the  highly 
military  movement  of  the  23d  of  December,  where  the  enemy  were  surprised 
in  their  quarters,  Captain  Butter  had  frequent  opportunities  uf  distinguifhing 
himself,  and,  on  (me  occasion,  assumed  the  command  of  bis  regiment,  the 
colonel  having  accidentally  loal  bis  way  in  the  confusion  of  the  night.  The 
prudence  of  the  general- in-chief  alone  suspended  that  vigorous  action,  and 
Captain  Butler  was  compelled  to  retire  in  the  hour  of  victory. 

Frequent  skirmifll tea  occurred  between  the  advanced  posts  of  the  oppos- 
ing armies,  in  the  interval,  from  the  attack  of  the  83d  of  December  to  the 
battle  of  New-Orteans.  In  one  of  these.  Captain  Butler,  who  was  detniled 
to  command  the  guard  in  front  of  the  encampment,  displayed  great  valor 
and  incurred  great  risk  in  venturing,  almost  alone,  to  set  fire  to  a  building 
IbatseeiDed  to  funiiahtlieenemy  with  an  advantageous  position.  He  narrowly 
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escaped  bein^  made  a  prisoner,  nad  noceedod  in  capturing,  nogtehanded, 
a  British  soldier,  ivlioin  he  foand  coDCtal«d  within  the  house.  The  deci- 
sive liaiile  of  tlie  tJih  of  Januarj,  gare  the  joang  soldier  no  iipporliiDiiy 
of  increasing  his  military  reputatiim,  hut  be  proTcd  himseif  bobi  nsefal, 
neveriiieless,  in  cstry'iag  out  Ihe  deaigna  of  the  commtiMJer-in-chief.  He 
was  bieveled  major  ^ir  faia  meritorioua  conduct  duriiigr  that  cnmpnign,  and 
acted  H3  aid'de-cainptp  General  Jackmn,  until  1817,  when,  wild  the  rank 
of  colonel  he  r^iiied  into  private  tife.  He  noiv  reiumed  tlie  study  a(  tiHf 
Ibw,  niflrried,  ami  continued  living  in  comparative  rptiremeiit  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  dompBtie  happiness  nn  hi^  patrimonia)  e^ate,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Keutocky  and  Oliio  ri/ers,  fur  a  space  of  nearly  tweniy-five  years.  At- 
Ia*t,  he  was  prevailetl  upon  to  briuj  ths  weialHof  bis  permnal  popnhrity 
into  ttie  pnlitical  scste,  lor  the  purpose  of  determining,  in  fsror  of  the  ciiwe 
»f  Democracy,  the  coiipressionsl  district  in  which  he  resided.  He  semd 
two  suecessive  lenn^t  as  the  repre«entitiveof  (hot  district,  epeaking  sddom; 
bat  moet  impressively,  as  sereral  elocjuent  eftbrta,  still  on  record, testify,  and 
absolutely  declined  running  aa  a  candidate  ftir  a  tinrd  term. 

JnlS'U,  Gen.  Butler  was  nominated  as  the  DeBOcraiieeaudid;itefiiiOcwer- 
iior  of  Jventucliy  ;  and  atihough  be  fuiled  in  that  contest,  yet  when  the  grearly 
reduced  luiijoriiy  whieh  his  populnrity  aecnred  is  conciderttd,  togatbcr  with 
the  fact  tint  the  iaaslculable  ioHuence  of  Mr.  Clay,  was  thrown  into  tba 
acate  ngainst  bim,  this  defeat  must  lie  accounted  atmoM  as  a  victory. 

When  the  Mesioan  war  began,  Boiler  was  created  major-gmieral.  Hia 
nervicee  in  that  oapaoity  are  mill  too  fresh  in  the  memory  of  our  readtrra  to 
require  any  comment  at  our  hinds.  The  daring  and  periloua  charge  at  Moo-  , 
terey,  which  was  led  by  him,  will  not  anonr  be  forgiUKn.  Al^mugb  sewre- 
ly  wounded  on  thai  ocuaeton,  he  ttill  remaiited  for  several  moiuhs  witii  tbs 
army,  unltl  his  health  requirins-  re*t,  and  the  state  of  military  af5iirs  nn 
loui^r  milking  his  presence  necesaary,  he  sought  add  obtained  leaT«  of  ab- 
sence tn  return  home. 

Uen.  Butler,  without  any  preteRaionS  (o  tlie  character  of  an  author,  htm 
not  Imogen  indulged  in  occasional  poeticai  composition n,  under  111 e  itxip^ 
FHtion,  we  belierft,  invariably,  of  some  strong  emoiion.  Those  SpeeinMna 
of  bis  t<ilent  which  have  reaohed  us  betray,  aa  it  were  unwillingly,  a  dispo- 
aitiun  to  meditate  and  a  siigbt  tendency  to  melancholy.  His  verse,  Ihongh 
free,  is  flowing  and  quite  musical. 

We  coald  nut  add  any  remarks  more  appropriate  and  true  thau  tbo  M- 
lowing,  which  we  extract  from  Kand all's  biography : 

"  In  peraon  Gen.  Butler  ia  lull,  stmlolit  and  handsomHy  formed,  exceedingly 
active  and  alert— his  mreo  is  ihviring — his  tnanners  cracefal — his  gnit  and  air  mili- 
tary— his  conotonanc*  (Wink  and  pleniiing-^the  outline  of  his  fpnrnrpj  (rfthe  aqui- 
line cast,  thtn  andpoiutedineKprosiiDD— tbegsaerHl  contour  of  his  head  is  RoMitft. 

"Thactiamcterof  iJen.  BBtkarJvprtvatB  fife  is  infino  kcepiug  With  Out  ex- 
Idiiilfld  iu  hia  pulitLc  career.  ]n  4be  dumegric  circle,  cpre,  kindneaa.  BMidoova  ■«- 
tiviiy  in  iiui<i:i{iatiii^  tUu  wildl^  of  all  around  him — rendioesa  to  furego  bia  awB 
Kralili<:nlioru  to  gratify  olJiei's,  liiivo  licome  bt^lu  gruwing  out  of  ba  aScctions- 
His  lor9  mnkes  pxrpetUHl  aanshine  ut  his  home. 

■■  Among  hiB  nfiighbors,  liberatity,  alfiiLility,  and  active  sympntby  ranrk  hts  so- 
ctul  inrereoursa,  and  unljHnding  iniegrify  and  justice  all  his  deafincs.  Tt  ia  too 
much  tho  habit  in  Kentucky,  wttb  stfra  and  fierce  men,  lo  cxrry  tfaoir  personni 
aud  pniitieal  ends  with  a  b^h  hand.  Oen.  Batlsr,  with  alltho  masculine  ■treo^, 
courage  and  reputatioa  lb  gire  auecfisa  to  aa«mpli  of  this  aorU  aerer  enticed  Aw 
aligUtudt  disposltiuii  lo  iniJulge  tbs  |)Ower,  whiiat  lua  weH-kaowq  finnans  always 
rurb;ide  such  ntteiiipls  on  blm.  His  life  lia*  been  oaa  of  peace  witb  all  mea,  «x- 
copt  the  enemies  of  bis  country." 
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Wk  hare  read  this  book  with  disqipointnenL  We  comioenced  tlie  ooly 
Uognphj  of  CroRiwell,  bj  an  American,  with  tbi  hope  of  finding  >omethiiig 
that  woald  comp«n«ate  for  time  spent  in  leadiug — fM'  moneji  spent  in  pnr- 
vhBung  iL  We  sincerely  wish,  Ear  (he  honor  of  Americas  literature,  it' 
bad  never  been  written.  It  is  a  mere  corapilaiioti,  prepared  for  an  epheme- 
ral market     It  shows  neither  learning,  taste,  nor  jndgment. 

Carljle,  with  that  "  tough  faculty  for  resduig,"  Sn  which  all  give  him 
credit,  has  dag  away  an  "  BTelancbii  of  fanman  stupidities,"  under  which 
lay  a  "  shoreless  chaos"  of  almost  illegible  records,  "  printed,  written,  to 
tlw  extent  of  tons  and  square  miles,  as  sbot-tubbish  ;  unedited,  nnsorted, 
not  so  mnoh  as  indejced ;  fiill  of  e*ery  conceivable  confusion,  yielding 
light  to  *ery  few ;  yielding  darkness,  in  sereral  sorts,  to  very  many."  He 
has  been  (be  first  real  retuleT  of  Olirer  Cromwell's  Letters  and  ^eecbes. 
He  has  snoceeded  in  throwing'  some  new  light  on  (be  very  enigmatical 
history  of  England  in  the  Barenteenth  century.  That  "  dull  pedantry, 
conceited,  idle  dilettantism,  prurient  stupidity,"  shoatd  kindle  a  "  msh- 
light,"  tbrow  an  armful  of  wet  rubbish  into  the  pure  flame,  and  then  go 
aboBt  lighting  up  "  dog-holes  in  nature,"  is  more  than  poor  hnman  pa- 
(iewce  can  hear.  Those  "  who  wish  merely  to  compile  torpedo  bistorMs," 
may  gel  for  themeeJves  a  CMwiderabte  qaantity  of  pudding  and  notoriety  ; 
bat  thoae  of  us  who  take  those  same  torpedo  books,  and  "  stmggle  pioasly, 
pasatesatdy,  to  behold,  if  bat  in  glimpses,  the  ftoes  of  our  ranished 
fathers,"  are  compelled  to  (nm  away  in  sorrow,  not  daring  to  tell  half  we 
have  seen.  As  Schiller  says,  in  an  often-quoted  passage,  "  against  stnpiditj 
the  very  gods  fight  anvictorioos." 

Hr.  Readly  has  ofien  made  his  appearance  as  an  anthor.  His  first 
wMks  were  safficiently  destitute  of  real  literary  ability,  hut  they  were  in 
every  respeot  superior  to  the  one  now  at  hand.  He  wants  all  the  best 
qaaliiieB  of  an  able  historian.  He  has  evidently  read  mach  about  Crom- 
well, but  rather  for  the  paipose  of  collecting  materials  out  of  which  to 
baiM  a  book,  than  for  the  purpose  of  examining  authorities  to  elicit  new 
ligbt  on  a  d^cult  subjecL  No  testimony  has  been  weighed,  so  that  be 
seems  to  have  had  no  use  for  hls'  judgmeiM.  Instead  of  using  any 
efort  to  give  ns  the  true  charactei  of  the  master-spirits  of  those  times,  be 
has  devoted  his  greatest  energy  to  describe  the  smoke  and  thunder  uf  the 
battle-field.  He  has  gone  as  far  astray  from  the  path  of  a  true  historian 
in  twerestimattng  the  character  of  Cromwell,  as  Clarendon  and  others  hare 
in  nnderiating  iL  Instead  of  pursuing  the  right  track  of  investigation 
mtrked  ont  by  Carlyle,  be  has  mistaken  the  real  meaning  of  the  earnest 
satirical  critic,  and  has  dealt  many  a  aselesa  blow  upon  former  historians. 
He  narrates  with  but  little  perspicuity,  and  has  the  common  fault  of  pro- 
iiiity.  Writing  with  all  the  confidence  of  on  author  "  grown  gray  in 
tbonght,"  he  has  many  of  the  worst  faalts  of  one  in  his  novitiate.  He  has 
iio  easy  command  of  language,  while  the  deformed  body  of  his  thought 
gees  straddling  along  on  limber  stilts,  covered  with  a  rag  metaphorical 
cloak  of  a  thousand  difierent  colors.     Leaving  out  what  he  has  borrowed 

•  The  Iiife  of  Otlver  rromwcll.  By  7.  P.  Headlv,  aatfaor  of  "  Napdeon  aiti  his  Unbah," 
"The Sacred  HoHnUiBi,"  "  Vubingloa  and  bis  Qeaml%"  etc.,  eto.  New  York:  Bakcr^ 
Swiiner,38Fubftow,  aiidl4SNa«MD-BtrMt.    184& 
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from  Csrlyle,  liii  book  would  be  wortUew  u  ttM  of  Carrion  Kealh,  boC 
not  equally  harm  less. 

He  fltnrts  opoa  a  principle  entirely  at  variance  with  rigbt  reason  and 
Bound  morality.  "  Civil  and  poiiticat  liberlj,"  he  says  in  hia  prefacA, 
"  have  never  advanced,  except  through  revolution  a.''  This  iahia  hislorictl 
theory,  if,  indeed,  be  may  be  said  to  have  any  theory.  We  do  not  deny  the 
fact  that  civil  and  political  liberty  have  sometimefl  advanced  by  means-  of 
revolutiona;  but  (hat  they  have  advanced  in  no  other  way  is  a  propositioB 
that  one  in  the  least  degree  familiar  with  the  world's  triatory  wowld  not  for 
a  moment  eotertain.  Rerolntions  have  often  aeened  to  tigbten  the  cliaina 
of  oppression.  Progress  has  always  been  greatest  in  times  of  peaces 
When  nations  have  devoted  their  energies  to  cultivate  art,  acience,  ltter»> 
tare,  then  have  been  the  tme  periods  of  progress.  Progress  seems  to  be 
a  law  of  humanity.  It  can  be  read  in  every  page  of  man's  history.  It 
is  stamped  in  ind«^ibls  characters  upon  ueation  itself.  Tyrantn  have 
sooietintes  opposed  human  progress  nntil  they  were  swept  away  by  its  ae- 
cnmulated  tide.  Such  are  the  oa\y  useful  revoliltioos.  Radicals  a»d  fana- 
tics have  sometimes  gone  so  for  in  advance  of  existing  demands  of  society, 
that  the  returning  tide  has  swept  them  back,  and  stayed  for  a  aeasoo  true 
progress.  The  meteor-like  career  of  Napoleon  may  have  roused  slumber- 
ing Europe  to  new  action,  to  iiew  thought.  The  English  revolution,  conv 
menced  by  the  eloqaienl  Pyan  aod  sagacions  Hampden,  ended  by  the  in- 
trepid Cromwell,  may  have  been  the  remote  cause  of  the  final  Iriamph  of 
Puritan  priociples ;  yet  we  do  not  believe  with  Headly  that  "  bet  for 
CromweU's  efibrts  and  success,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  Puritans  en 
this  side  of  the  water  wonld  have  ventured  on  a  contest  with  the  modiei^ 
country."  Our  fathers,  we  trust,  had  been  too  Img  the  companions  of  tilv 
erty  among  the  ocean  waves — among  the  mountait)  winds  ;  had  too  raveb 
individuality  of  character  to  need  the  remote  influence  of  Crorawell'* 
"  efforts  and  sttccess"  to  bring  them  to  a  decision  (o  resist  the  oppressioo 
of  mother  England. 

Bnt  we  hare  a  much  graver  cb*^^,  which  has  been  preferred  before. 
Nearly  onehalf  of  Headiy's  book  is  occnpied  with  exaggerated  deecriptioD» 
of  battl&ecenes.  Wbolessle  slaughter  is  bronzed  over,  until  to  many  it 
oeases  to  be  hateful.  Human  buicbeiy  is  coolly  described  with  such  mi- 
muteness,  that  undisciplined  minds  will  easily  imbibe  a  gust  for  blood.  So 
much  glory  is  given  to  the  battle-beld,  that,  so  far  as  the  book  civcolates, 
it  will  add  its  influence  towards  fostering  the  too  prevalent  wsr-spirik.  Its 
pernicious  tendency  in  this  respect  we  deem  almeet  eqtul  to  that  of  histo- 
ries of  criminals  and  pirates,  which  have  been  excluded  by  enligbteBed 
men  from  our  school  libraries.  A  child  should  no  sooner  touch  it  lha» 
poiBon  itself.  Many  of  the  descriptiwts  are  not  excelled  in  bloated  exagge- 
ration by  some  of  those  inimitable  passages  found  in  the  blood  and  thunder 
h»oic8  of  Professor  Ingraham,  and  others  of  the  same  kind.  Jt  is  worse 
than  usdesa  to  telt  us  ikal  he  only  wishes  to  foster  a  "  spirit  of  rebellion 
■gainst  oppression."  Exulting  in  lengthy,  bombastic  descriptions  ever  the 
Uood  and  carnage  of  battle,  and  fosteriog  a  "  spirit  of  opposition  to  rebei- 
litn,"  are  as  difierent  as  black  and  white.  But  lest  we  should  be  deemed 
■evere,  and  accused  of  giving  a  one-sided  view,  be  shall  be  beard  in  his 
own  defence : 

"Some  (tie  says)  may  object  to  the  battle-scenes  of  this  work,  m  they  havs  Co 
those  of  Washington  sod  bis  QeoeralB,  safiog  that  I  faster  a  spirit  of  war.  To 
•Dch  I  have  bat  one  answer  to  make ; — tbe  spirit  of  retwllioti  against  o|^resiion, 
and  deadly  hostili^  to  it,  I  dtMtgn  to  foster,  aod  only  hope  to  aacceed.  When 
■tea's  seuibUities  become  so  debcate  that  ib^  cannot  refieet,  wttbeitf  faenor,  on 
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the  atrDgg^fli  of  brave  msii  for  freedoni.  and  esn  ait  nnder  the  broad  tTM  of  liberty 
piBDted  bj  tfaeir  fore&thers  and  watered  with  tholr  blood,  and  look  off  on  the  &ir 
neritaga  won  hj  tbeir.  good  BirDrds-,  with  no  other  (?)  feslings  but  pity  for  their 
erroneoDs  idesB  abont  war,  and  of  wonder  at  tfaeir  croslty,  they  hare  become  too 
etheroal  for  the  world,  and  too  traosceiideDtal  to  be  useful.  Aa  Cromwell  aaid 
of  liberty  of  conacieace,  '  I  quarrtl  with  no  man'a  coDScieace  ;'  but  God  forbid 
that  the  honor  or  liberty  of  my  country  should  be  entrusted  to  their  hande.  War, 
in  itaalf,  is  the  greatest  curse  of  man  ;  but  waged  for  liberty,  hU  highest  duty  and 
honor.  To  me,  the  great  question  of  freedom,  which  was  battled  out  under 
Cromwell,  afterwards  under  Weshingtou,  and  then  under  Bonaperte,  and  which 
is  DOW  abakiag  Europe  to  ita  centre,  is  the  qaetlim  of  tfae  aee.  The  rise  and 
progreas  of  each  struggle  possesses  to  me  more  interest  than  all  other  eventa  pot 
togeUier.  Men  have  always  been  compelled  to  hew  their  way,  with  their  sworda, 
to  freedom.  They  have  never  dreamed  nor  poetized  Ihemaelvea  into  it,  and  never 
will.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  and  one  of  the  anomalies  our  race  presents,  that  Ihoao 
among  ua  most  oppoeed  to  war,  are  the  very  class  whose  ultra  notions  of  freedom 
— Day,  radicalism  on  all  questions  of  Cburcb  and  State,  which  they  jiuah  with  all 
ths  energy  they  possess — must,  just  so  far  as  successful,  produce  civil  war  and 
bkwdahed.  At  this  very  momnat,  (heir  progress  in  Europe  is  shaking  the  00011- 
nent  iVom  limit  to  limit,  with  the  bustling  preparation  of  war." 

If  he  had  wailed  to  see  the  present  comparatively  bloodless  revolution  of 
France,  this  paragraph  would  hardly  have  been  penned.  Lamartine,  to  us, 
is  worth  a  thousand  Napoleons.  One  bloodless  revolution  is  better  lor  the 
adrancemeDt  of  real  liberty  than  whole  centuries  of  such  days  as  were 
th6  three  days  of  July,  that  are  said  to  have  caused  the  death  of  poor  griev- 
iog  Niebuhr.  Without  saying  a  single  word  to  meet  the  real  objection, 
he  takes  (he  awfully  false  position  that  "  men  have  always  been  compelled 
to  Itete  their  way,  with  their  swords,  to  freedom."  If  we  cannot  go  with 
him  to  the  field  of  deadly  combat,  and  shout,  and  aing,  and  dance,  and 
ran,  and  scream.,  and  swagger,  and  laugh,  and  bray,  while  listening  to  the 
terrific  shrieks  of  the  dying — while  viewing  the  mangled,  bleeding  dead — we, 
forsooth,  are  "too  ethereal  for  this  world,  and  too  transcen  dental  to  be  use- 
ful." No  ephemeral  book  even  of  these  times  has  been  founded  on  a  more 
ungodly  basis.  If  it  has  been  necessary  that  battles  should  be  fought,  let 
us  go  to  the  old  battle-fields,  sad,  thoughtful,  silent ;  not  ftir  the  purpose  of 
drawing  aside  the  curtain  of  oblivion,  to  break  the  awful  etillness  where 
the  dead  are,  with  noisy  irreverent  exultations.  We  should  look  with 
^echless  sorrow  upon  the  faces  of  our  dead  fathers,  and  with  anything 
bat  feelings  of  joy  upon  their  pallid  foes.  Better,  ''  thrice  and  four  limes" 
better  had  it  been,  if  they  could  have  embraced  in  lovff,  not  in  hate.  Better, 
loo,  will  it  be  for  us,  in  all  possible  ways,  to  cherish  peace  than  to  foster  a 
spirit  of  war.  Leave,  we  beseech  jou,  Moses  and  the  wars  that  were  ne- 
cesssry  in  the  infancy  of  creation,  and  learn  Jesus  and  Peace.  If  you  have 
no  eye  to  see  the  e0ect  Christianity  has  had  in  advancing  civil  and  politi- 
cal liberty,  we  must  leave  yon  to  your  doctrine  of  revolutions. 

We  may  be  deemed  irreverent,  but  (he  author,  in  dealing  so  flippantly 
with  the  gravest  questions,  white  wishing  to  make  a  saleable  book,  reminds 
OS  of  the  fop  in  MoHere,  who  was  afraid  of  leaving  the  impression  of  bis 
pumps  in  the  mnd,  or  of  exposing  to  the  inclemency  of  the  rainy  season 
the  emimtpoint  of  his  plume. 

"  Hda,  porUur,  hcia  t  la,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la  ;  je  petue  que  eet  marand»-la  otU 
di*ir  de  me  briser  d  foree  dt  heurter  cunlre  Ua  muraiUa  el  Ui  patu. 

"  Porteia.  DaiM  cut  que  la  parte  e*t  tlToile.  Voiu  acez  voulu  auMi  que  now 
wyatu  enlTti  jaiqu'tci. 

'•  MananUe.  Je  le  avu  biai,  toudriez-mmi,  faqwrii,  que  fexpotaite  tembon- 
pritUdeme»plwnetaiaiiielimeiiee*dela  laumplimeuir,  etqttefaUaueimj^'—' 
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In  tracing  die  Englisb  TeTtdntion  to  its  sootce,  be  would  bs  nrj  likely 
to  give  oDe  unHcquainted  with  Enropeaa  bistorj  a  rer;  errwieous  idea. 
After  BpeakiDg  of  the  transfer  of  property  from  the  nobility  to  the  cobh 
moDfl  b;  the  policy  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth,  be  sBya ; — "  Th«  rights 
of  property  naturally  grew  out  of  its  possession,  bntto  maintain  Ihom 
rigbtB  would  encroach  on  tbe  royal  prerogative,  anil  £d,  and  here  is  the 
grand  source  of  tbe  struggle  between  Charles  and  his  parliament."  No- 
thing could  be  more  erroneous  or  pedantic.  The  revoIutioD  can  be  traced 
almoBt  as  far  back  aa  the  Norman  conquest.  In  a  little  more  than  a  cen- 
luryfrom  that  period  the  Magna  Charts  was  granted.  Already  had  that 
qurit  of  English  freedom  commenced  its  growth,  which,  in  afler  times, 
opposed  to  tyranny,  produced  the  revolution.  "  Cut  le  phis  pirilltMx 
peuple  qm  soit  an  numde,  el  ptus  otttragnx  et  orgueiUatx"  is  the  language 
of  Froissart  in  regard  to  the  English  people  of  the  fourteenth  centnry,  who 
even  then  could  not  bear  oppression.  They  knew  better  bow  to  oppress  - 
than  to  bear  oppression.  The  great  reformation,  and  the  more  general . 
diffusion  of  knowledge  by  means  of  the  discovery  of  printing,  quickened  into 
active  life  the  slumbering  spirit  of  freedom,  and  hastened  the  period  of  all 
subsequent  revolutions.  We  do  not  say  with  many  that  they  were  the 
causes  o(  human  Emancipation.  The  spirit  of  freedom  dwells  in  tbe  bosom 
of  every  son  and  daughter  of  Adam.  It  may  slumber  for  ages,  until  a 
Luther  shall  apeak  and  become  the  voice  of  humanity  itself  Never  has  it 
proclaimed  itself  in  fitter  words  than  in  the  memorable  ones  of  Terence, 
— homo  sum,  nihil  humanum  a  me  alienum  puto.  Wben  in  dead  centuries 
it  has  become  latent,  nothing  has  called  it  into  flaming  activity  better  than 
the  heavy  pressure  of  tyranny.  In  the  course  of  human  progress  it  will  yet 
become  a  living  principle.  In  the  present  revolutionary  movementa  wo 
have  everything  to  encourage  us,  We  do  not  wrong  to  suppose  that  we 
are  in  advance  of  all  former  times.  I  remember  that  even  Homer  makes 
Sthenelus  say — We  must  bless  the  gods  that  we  are  so  much  in  advance  of 
Dur  fathers. 

Elizabeth  bad  the  address  to  manage  the  growing  spirit  of  independence 
which  she  could  not  check.  She  made  concessions  to  her  people  from  time 
to  time  as  the  advancing  spirit  of  the  times  demanded,  not  as  though  she 
was  compelled  to  yield,  bnt  as  though  she  was  pleased  graciously  to  give. 
After  her,  the  miserable,  cowardly,  indecorous,  garrulous,  feeble,  con- 
temptible, licentious,  loathsome  James,  was  the  greatest  enemy  of  liberty 
and  decency.  His  imbecile  character  made  him  entirely  powerless,  while 
bis  provoking  insolence  was  moat  irritating.  Raleigh,  afler  reluming  from  a 
'  fruitless  search  afler  £1  Dorado,  lost  his  head.  Coke  was  doomed  to  suffer 
disgrace.  It  was  the  harder  lot  of  Overbury  to  be  villainously  murdered. 
Sommersel,  with  opposite  fortune,  was  allowed  to  escape.  Lady  Essex  was 
divorced.  Viltiers  was  even  honored.  Many  things  transpired  every  day  to 
inflame  the  people.  The  court  of  Jaraes  was  not  only  profligate  and  corrupt, 
bnt  also  criminal.  He  used  every  unlawful  means  to  replenish  his  empty 
treasury.  His  parliament,  instead  of  complying  with  his  wishes,  did  little 
else  than  call  in  question  the  royal  prerogatives,  and  discuss  the  political 
state  of  the  continent.  The  King  was  exasperated.  Parliament  insisted  upoii 
its  rights.  Villiers  fled  from  Englsnd.  Lord  Bacon,  "  the  greatest,  wisest, 
meanest  of  mankind,"  was  brought  to  punishment  for  his  corruptions.  The 
king,  in  an  attempt  to  procure  for  Charles  a  Spanish  marriage,  with  his 
usual  luck,  involved  the  nation  in  war.  Thus  was  commenced  the  contest 
between  the  throne  on  the  one  hand  and  the  parliament,  as  the  representa- 
tives of  tbe  people,  on  the  other,  which  continued  under  Charles,  and, 
finally,  brought  the  Lord  Protector  Cromwell  into  possesaion  of  WbitehalL 
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Ckarieswu  the  opposite  of  Jamei  in  all  pcTsonal  and  kingly  accompltsb- 
ments,  but  in  his  government  false,  treacherous,  )jing,doub)&-longued.  He 
wislwd  to  rnle  as  continental  princes  roled,  but  the  English  people  had 
tasted  liberty  too  long.  The  contest  between  Chailea  and  bia  partiaRieiil 
has  seemed  to  ns  to  be  owing  entirely  to  hia  own  conduct.  Speaking  of 
the  parliament  that  met  in  April,  J640,  even  Clarendon  says,  "  It  could 
BCTer  be  hoped  that  more  sober  or  diepasaionate  men  would  ctct  meet  ti> 
getber  in  that  pince,  or  fewer  who  brought  iii  purposes  with  them."  Let 
one  study  carefully  the  begiuning  of  Charles'  reign,  and  he  will  not  fail  to 
•ee  the  cause  of  sit.  The  lint  parliament  assembled  in  June,  1825.  The 
king  would  grant  the  Commons  no  redress  of  grierances.  The  parliunent 
woald  vote  no  money  for  the  king.  Parliament  was  dissolved  only  to  be 
reassembled  in  the  spring  of  1638.  The  king  was  opposed,  and  Buck- 
ingham impeached.  Members  of  the  opposition  were  throwD  into  prison, 
and  parliament  dissolved.  The  king  waged  a  fooliah  war  agaiost  France. 
His  money  being  gone,  he  assembled  parliaanetit  again,  in  1628.  The  king 
assented  to  the  famous  Petition  of  Rights,  for  which  he  was  granted  sup- 
plies by  parliameuL  Parliament  was  dissolved.  Charles  disregarded  faia 
promise.  Buckingham  was  asaaasinated.  Id  1629,  parliament  asaemUed 
again.  Its  abort  session  was  characterised  by  stormy  opposition  to  the 
tyranny  of  Charles.  Parliament  was  again  prort^ed.  The  Puritans  were 
most  cruelly  persecuted.  They  were  banished,  imprisoned,  whippeft, 
maiaoed  and  branded.  Prynne  had  bis  ears  cut  off,  and  afterwards  the 
atnmps  dug  out.  This  was  under  the  direction  of  Laud,  lo  whose  narrow, 
meaa  character,  w«  know  no  parrilcl  in- the  whole  htslory  of  tbe  clrarch. 
Land  was  not  content  to  persecute  the  Puritans  in  England,  but  under  ibt 
patronage  of  Charles,  made  a  vain  attempt  to  establish  his  reformed  Ikurgj 
among  tbe  independent  Scotch.  Hampden  was  tried  for  refusing  to  pay  an 
illegal  tax  imposed  by  the  king.  Weotworth,  tbe  most  eloquent  man  then 
in  England,  was  bought  by  Charles  from  the  opposition.  Farlianieiit  ^ain 
met  for  a  abort  time.  The  General  Aaaembly  of  the  Kirk  of  Edinburgh, 
in  the  mean  time  framed  the  celebrated  Covenant,  which  procured  for 
Scotland  aaother  invasion.  The  Long  Parliament  assembled  in  Novem- 
ber, 1640.  We  hate  so  space  to  allude  to  all  its  acts.  Laud  was  im- 
peacbed,  and  his  imprisoned  victims  were  conducted  in  triumph  through 
Loodoiu  Straflbrd  was  put  to  death  with  as  little  ceremony  aa  Sl  Just, 
Coulkon  and  Robespierre  were  declared  by  the  French  Convention,  kvn 
ia  Loi,  Pym  and  Hampden  did  more  at  this  time  towards  bringing  on  tbe 
revolution  than  all  others.  None  but  Hampden  saw  the  future  greatness  of 
Cromwell.  The  king  went  again  to  Scotland.  The  Grand  Petition  and 
Remonstraitce  called  forth  a  debate  long,  and  so  stormy,  that  the  House,  but 
for  Hampden,  had  become  a  scene  of  blood.  Things  continued  in  this  way 
until  Charles,  in  violation  of  all  law  and  right,  ader  sending  the  Attoroey- 
General  to  impeach  them,  went  in  person  to  the  House  to  seize  the  five 
members:  They  had  escaped,  and  the  king  retired,  not  without  that  insult  , 
which  he  deserved.  The  members  were  soon  afler  recarned  by  the  sfasnt- 
ing  people,  while  the  humiliated  king  remained  in  bia  palace.  He  soon 
after  left  Whitehall,  to  which  he  was  destined  never  to  return  except  to 
hear  his  sentence  of  death.  Such  were  the  political  causes,  remote  and 
near,  that  led  to  the  revolution,  and  not  a  mere  contest  between  the  crown 
and  the  Commons  ia  regard  to  property. 

In  apeaking  of  the  religious  causes  that  led  lo  the  English  revolution,  he 
says,  "  Henry  VIIL  was  not  aware,  when  in  hia  pride  he  renounced  all  al- 
legiance to  the  Pope  of  Rorae,  that  he  was  teaching  hia  people  to  brook  no 
tyranny  of  opiiiii>ii,  from  whatever  source  it  came."     We  imagine  tbe 
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English  people  of  that  time  needed  not  the  example  of  a  king  to  teach  them 
nut  to  brook  aoy  tyranny.  The  spirit  of  the  great  rerormation  had.  taken 
deep  bold  on  their  hearts.  Thej  were  sincere  and  earnest  They  belieTod 
themaeWes  accountable  to  God  alone.  They  deemed  obedience  to  con- 
science of  more  importance  than  obedience  to  a  deceitful  king.  Tbey 
began  by  degrees  to  see  that  within  all  the  show;  king-gear  there  was 
nothing  but  a  poor  stradling  mortal.  1'ym,  Hampden,  Cromweil,  were 
equal  to  any  king;  superior  to  most.  With  god-like  purpose  of  soul  tbey 
dared  call  in'  question  the  divine  right  of  kings — at  least  to  pluy  the  tyrant. 
In  this  respect  (hey  were  the  representatives  of  a  majority  of  the  English 
people.  Puritanism  with  them  had  become. a  real  vital  principle.  They 
were  willing  to  sacrifice  all  for  spiritual  freedom.  Theirs  was  a  principle 
formed  by  the  healthy  growth  of  ages,  ripened  into  purpose  by  the  reforma- 
tion. The  great  heart  of  the  nation  was  animated  with  a  living,  progress 
ing  spirit  of  liherty.  In  accordance  with  that  must  the  king  live  and  reign, 
or  comiug  in  contact  with  it,  be  dethroned  and  die. 

It  is  erroneous  enough  to  attribute  the  revolution  to  one  or  two  isolated 
facts.  That  Elizabeth  managed  to  strengthen  her  own  power  and  weaken 
the  infiuence  of  the  nobility,  bj  allowing  transfer  of  property  to  the  com- 
mons,— that  Henry  VIII.  rejected  Popery — are  simple  facts,  InsigniGcaot, 
when  considered  as  causes  of  the  English  revolution.  It  is  somewhat  sur- 
prising that  Headly,  who  prelends  to  follow  Carlyle,  should  have  treated  this 
part  of  the  subject  so  feebly.  Deeply  significant  is  the  fotlowiog  somewhat 
lengthy  passage  of  the  lynx-eyed  philosopher.  We  doubt  whether  Headly 
leaa  it  with  much  earnest  attention.  If  any  one  wishes  to  get  a  double  key 
that  wilt  unlock  to  him  the  Seventeenth  Century,  w^  beg  him  to  read  it 
well.  With  this  in  hand,  he  may  be  able  to  get  something  out  of  the  mere 
dates  and  events  that  have  been  ground  over  in  Headly's  rickety  historical 
wind-mill. 

"  Nop  could  (says  Carlyle]  any  measnraUe  exposition  of  mine,  on  Uin  prsseat 
occasion,  do  much  to  iliuminste  the  dead  dark  world  of  the  Seventeenth  Centurj, 
into  which  the  reader  is  about  to  enter.  He  wi!l  gradually  get  to  nuderstAnd,  as  1 
have  said,  that  tbe  SeventeEinlh  Century  did  exist;  that  it  was  not  a  waste  rubbish 
continent  of  Rushworth — Nelson  State  papers,  of  Philogophical  Scepticism,  Dilet- 
lantitni3,Dr7aBdu(it  Torpedoisms; — but  an  actusl  flesh-and-bkiod  fact,  with  color 
in  its  cheeks,  with  awful  august  heroic  thoughts  in  its  hoHrt,  and  at  last,  with  slael 
sword  in  its  hand  !  Theoretically  this  is  a  moat  small  postulate,  conceded  at  odco 
by  everybody;  but,  practically,  it  is  a  very  large  oos,  seldom  or  never  coocaded; 
Aedae  practical  concediog  of  it  amounts  to  much,  indeed  to  the  snra  promise  of 
all.  I  will  venture  to  give  tbe  reader  two  little  pieces  of  advice,  which,  if  hi*  ex- 
perience resemble  mine,  may  prove  furthersome  to  him  in  bis  inquiry  :  they  in- 
clade  the  essence  of  all  tfast  I  have  discovered  respeciioa  it. 

"  The  first  is,  by  no  means  to  credit  the  wide -spread  report  that  these  Seven- 
teenth-Century  Puritans  were  superstitious,  crsck-brained  persons ;  given  up  to 
enlhualasm,  the  most  part  of  them ;  tbe  minor  ruliag  part  being  ennning  men,  who 
knew  how  to  assume  tbe  dialect  of  tbe  others,  sad  thereby,  as  skilful  MachiaveU, 
to  dope  them.  This  is  a  wide-spread  report;  but  ao  untrue  one.  1  advise  n^ 
reader  to  try  precisely  the  opposite  hypothesis.  To  consider  thathia  fathers,  who 
had  thought  about  this  world  very  seriously  indeed,  and  with  very  considerabla 
thiokiog  fscultj  indeed,  were  not  quite  so  fur  behind-hand  in  their conclusio as  re- 
qwctiog  it.  That  ac  tun  )1y  their  'enthusiasms,' if  well  seen  into,  were  not  foolish 
but  wise.  That  Mochinvelisin,  Cant,  Official  Jargon,  whereby  a  man  speska 
openly  what  he  does  not  mean,  were  surprisiDg  as  it  may  seem,  mnch  rarer  then 
than  they  bave  ever  since  been.  Really  and  truly  it  may  io  a  manner  be  said. 
Cant,  Psrliamentary  and  other  Jai^on,  were  still  to  invent  in  rhis  worid  1  O 
Heavens,  one  could  weep  at  the  contrast !  Caot  wm  not  fsshioDable  at  all ;  Aat 
tfDpendaoB  invention  of  ■  Speech  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  Thought  *  was  not 
fet  made.    A  man  wagging  the  tongue  of  him,  as  if  it  were  tbe  clapper  of  k  iiell  tP 
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be  rang  for  ectauBiic  porpMM,  •nil  oot  ao  raiicb  as  ■tiamptiiig  to  conTef  anj  inner 
Ihoaght.  if  ihougbt  be  have,  of  the  matter  talked  of,— would  at  that  dxte  have 
■wakeoed  all  the  horror  in  meo'e  miods,  which  at  all  datea,  and  at  this  date  too,  i* 
due  to  him.  The  accursed  thing  '.  No  mnn  m  yet  dared  to  do  ir ;  all  men  belieTitig 
that  God  woold  judga  tbem.  To  the  hiitotjof  tbe  civil  war,  far  aad  wide,  1  have 
Dot  faDea  in  with  one  i>ucb  phenomeoDn-  Etoh  Archbishop  Laud  and  Peter 
Hejlin  meaiit  what  thej  aaj;  througfa  tfaeir  words  du  yoo  look  direct  iota  the 
icragfiy  csDriction  they  have  formed : — or,  if  '  lying  Peter '  do  lio,  he  at  least 
knvirt  that  he  it  lying !  Lord  Clarendon,  a  mHo  of  anfficlent  unveracity  of  heart,  to 
whom  indeed  whataoeTcr  has  direct  veracity  of  heart  is  tnore  or  less  horrible,  apeaks 
always  in  official  language ;  a  clothed,  nay,  sometimes  even  miilUd  dialect,  yet 
always  with  some  considerate  body  id  the  heart  of  it,  Mrer  with  Dooe  !  The  me 
cf  the  fanman  tooKiie  waa  then  other  than  it  now  ia.  I  adrige  tbv  reader  to  leave 
all  that  of  Cant,  Dupery,  MachiBrelisro,  and  m  forth,  decisively  lyingat  the  Ihreah- 
old.  He  will  be  wise  to  believe  that  these  Puritaoa  do  mean  what  thej  say,  aad 
to  try,  unimpeded,  if  he  can  discover  what  that  ia.  Orndoally  a  very  atu[iendoaa 
phenomenon  maj  rise  on  his  astonished  eje.  A  practical  world  based  on  Belief  in 
God ; — such  as  many  centuries  had  seen  belbre,  but  as  never  any  century  since  haa 
beeo  privileged  to  see.  It  was  the  last  glimpteof  itfo  our  world,  this  of  English 
PnritanisiB ;  veiy  great,  very  glorious ;  tragiea)  eDough  to  all  thinking  bearta  that 
look  on  it  from  these  dsya«f  ours. 

"My  second  advice  is,  not  to  imagine  that  it  waa  ConstitiitioD,  '  Liberty  of  the 
people  to  tax  themselveB,'  Privilege  of  Parliament,  Triennial  or  Annual  Parlis- 
meot,  or  any  modificatioD  of  these  sublime  privilegea  now  waxiug  sonienhiit  faint 
in  our  admiration,  that  mainly  animated  our  Cromwells,  Pyms,  and  Hampdens  to 
the  heroic  efforts  we  still  admire  in  retrospect.  Not  those  very  measurable 
'  privileges,'  bat  a  far  other  and  deeper,  which  could  not  be  measured ;  of  which 
these,  and  all  f^rand  social  improvements  whatsoever,  are  the  corDllary.  Our  ao- 
cieot  Paritan  Refermers  were,  as  all  Reformers  that  will  ever  mnch  benefit  Ibia 
earth  are  alway*,  inspired  by  a  HesvBDly  purpoae.  To  see  God's  own  Law,  then 
Dniversally  acknowledged  for  complete  as  it  stood  id  the  Holy  WritCeo  Booh, 
made  good  in  this  world ;  to  see  thia,  or  the  true  anwearled  aim  and  slrnggle 
towards  thia :  it  was  a  thing  worth  living  for  and  dying  for !  Eternal  Justice ; 
that  God's  Will  be  done  on  Earth  as  it  ia  io  Heaven;  corollariea  enough  will  flow 
from  that,  if  that  be  there ;  if  that  be  not  thtre,  no  corotlary  good  for  much  will 
flow.  It  was  the  general  spirit  of  England  in  the  aeventeenth  century.  In  tbeir 
■omewbat  sadly  disfigured  form,  we  have  seen  the  same  immortal  hope  take  prw- 
tical  ahape  in  the  French  B.evolution,  and  once  mora  aatouiahed  the  world." 

We  bad  intended  to  saf  many  things  in  regard  to  the  character  of  Croat- 
well,  but  out  limitB  are  prescribed.  An  abandance  of  conflicting  teatimony 
mnat  be  carerully  weighed  before  coDiiug  to  any  coaclusion.  It  ia  one  of 
those  hiatorical  problems  that  will  probably  never  be  only  approximate); 
sdved.  It  is,  to  say  the  least,  like  finding  the  Equation  of  Cycloidal 
curves.  Perhaps  it  will  have  to  remain  for  some  future  historical  Pascal 
to  explain.  We  cannot  be  expet^ted  to  give  our  opinion  now,  for  we  have 
DO  apace  to  give  onr  reasons.  The  rough  plebeian  that  could  go  from  hia 
farm,  without  a  eingie  failure,  to  the  coDimand  of  all  England,  trampling 
helpless  tyrants  under  his  feet,  gniding  the  ship  of  state  safely  tbrougb 
every  storm,  awing  enlightened  Europe,  with  a  God's-truth  in  his  earnest 
heart,  perhaps  with  many  an  error  in  hia  hot  head — is  not  to  be  hastily  or 
flippantly  judged.  History  carefully  listens  to  perjured  witnesses  and  noiay 
advocates,  but  delays  with  usual  pnlience  in  giving  a  final  verdict. 

In  taking  present  leave  of  Mr.  Headly,  we  assure  him  that  we  have  no 
feeling  of  personal  enmity.  He  may  think  that  we  have  treated  him  rather 
roughly,  but  in  discussing  a  literary  subject  we  neither  ask  nor  give  any 
tmot.  We  are  opposed  to  nothing  but  error,  with  which  indeed  we  would 
wage  internecine  war.  We  have  spoken  of  his  book  just  as  we  would  of 
that  of  our  best  fjieod,  if  it  contained  like  errors.     We  think  more  of 
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troth  dian  of  friendship^.  Plat9  aHuema,  vetifoi  amiea — **  Plito  ia  ««r 
friend — unth  our  AinaAj."    We  do  not  regard  Ht.  Headlj  m  k  umb  i»- 

•olred 

but  aa  one  delermined  to  make  a  marketable  book.  There  ahoold  be  in 
all  agea  a  true  Uod-ordained  priesthood  of  Literature.  There  has  been  in 
all  ages  an  untrue  Mammoo-oidaiued — aoraetimes  De*i]-ordained  priests 
hood  of  book-making.  The  former,  among  whom  are  Homer,  Dante, 
Hilton,  and  many  other  wonhies,  have  usually  gotten  for  themselves  plenty 
«f  (orrow  and  slarration,  but  at  last,  as  it  were  out  of  season,  tbeir  immw- 
tility  has  come.  The  latter,  wboee  name  is  legion,  sre  allowed,  not  altrajs 
■n  abundance,  yet  often  a  coosiderable  qnantJly,  of  those  things  wbieh, 
according  to  Baltnst,  mortals  esteem  most  important,  bat  GnaUy  are  indul- 
gent]; rewarded  with  oblivion.  Literature  to  its  devotees,  aa  poetry  was 
to  Coleridge,  mast  always  be  its  "  own  exceeding  great  reKard."  To  such, 
aoch  alone,  we  must  look  for  establishing  an  American  literature,  if  indeed 
it  be  possible  at  all.  We  want  a  Schiller,  a  Jean  Faul,  a  Johnson,  a  Hil- 
ton, a  Burns,  qNMtles,  martyrs  if  need  be,  of  literature,  who,  even  if  they 
ahonld  not  succeed,  will  yet  leave  graves  to  be  pointed  out  in  after  ttmee — 
grarea  of  real,  though  perhaps  f^len  heroes.  There  are  a  few,  a  very  few 
in  onr  country,  to  whom  we  look  with  faith  and  h<^.  There  are  iboae, 
also,  to  whom,  as  to  elder  brothers,  we  had  looked  up  in  confidence  and 
love,  who  have  forgotten  tbeir  young  heart's  affection,  and  have  gone — 
Bome  to  the  enervating  ease  of  academic  shades — others  to  the  bewildering 
•uife  of  newppaper  politics.  Would  to  Heaven  they  might  return  to  their 
.first love,  and  forget  the  jargon  of  iho  world  yrbUe  calling  down,  not  only 
for  themselves,  but  also  for  others,  the  music  of  the  spheres.  When  mere 
book-making  men  claim  to  be  the  keepers  of  our  literature,  we  cannot 
help  asking  with  Juvenal— futj  cuslodiet  cuttodes — "  who  aludl  keqi  the 
keepers  V 
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Ir  to  be  Phtebus  often  I  desire, 
'Tis  not  to  own  his  haBlth-impartiog  lore ; 
No  laecb  his  ^ill,  no  wizard's  magic  alore 

Of  herbs  and  drugs  can  quench  the  bver's  lire ; 

'Tis  not  athwart  the  pathlesa  faeavecs  to  move, 
And  wield  the  godly  archer's  silver  bow, 
And  abed  his  shnwers  of  life  and  light  below; 
Of  all  his  Bttribntsa  I  covet  new 

One  only— Air  Ittuta's  love. 
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To  Mek  bu  brightlj  Tuioned  «trot,— 
We'll  mark  how  far  he  failed. 

All  trim  in  San  Dominijo'i  Bajr 

Hefonnd  awaitins  there 
Oraoda's  fleet :  Boloan  amufiKd,  • 

Wilh  other*,  home  to  bear. 


Tbe  Admiral  Erom  OzemB'i  atraam 

Heneiuar  iped  to  (bore, 
A  ahsller  for  hii  barka  tu  craTa, 

'Till  threalening  atorm  wai  o'er. 

Bia  mat,  with  eauitif  ituitd,' 

He  miUlf  aaed  again 
That  their  good  fleet  it  ihoQld  oat  part, — 

Gale  tbreatening ) — bat  in  Tain. 

Ijke  the  poor  Dove  that  from  the  Ark 

Bj  Noab  good,  wai  aeot, — 
No  reaiing  place  for  foot  fgoDd  he,— 

Bo  on  hia  ccnne  be  went. 

How  howled  Ibe  windi !  now  poured  tb< 
And  pealed  ibe  tbonder*  kind  !      [fioodi 

Down .'  down  !  proud  Bobodilla'a  ihip, 
To  deptha  of  ooean,  ploogbed : 

Wiib  an  the  rirgin  gold  he'd  wmng, 

Bj  cn«bing  Indians  mild  : 
Tea '.  there  it  unk,  on  ocean's  floor 

ForsTer  to  be  piled ', 

Ujttarioos!  deep  tby  ways,  O  God ! 

Tboa  puaed  tint  tyraut  vaia,— 
A  ciafi  ao  frail  bore  Colon'*  gold, — 

Bbe,  onlj,  reached  la  Spain. 

Tbe  galeaome  other  abips  had  riven, 

And  aooM  regained  the  iale ; 
No  I  HenTOQ  on  aooh  ill-gotten  wealth, 

Wm  Bevor  known  to  amile. 

CidambM  kept  his  little  baik 

Cloae  held  against  ibe  ifaore, 
And  weathered  tbroorii  that  learM  atonn, 

Tin  its  boisleroas  feroe  waa  o'er. 


Biilakiestherclearad,Bnd  winds  thej  lolled. 


To  wMt  of  Ban  Domingo,  then. 

Arrived; — at  ihat  good  bay 
They  ships  amended,  bearing  soon 

For  mainland  far  awaj. 

By  an  island  oS!'  Hondom'  coast. 

In  a  huge  canoe,  thero  lat 
Ao  old  cacique,  and  (unilf, 

'Neatb  palm-leaf  woren  mat. . 

From  teeitem  res/a,  told  they,  they  came ; 

A  conntiy  rich,  and  graikd-- 
lodnstrious,  cultivated  twas — 

Nb*  ttuiuld  Ac  vitw  aat  land. 

Yet '.  t»»  iop  taii,  and  Yoeatan, 

Tbe  Admiral  great  had  aeen; 
Boon  Mexico,  with  riches  vast — 

O,  he'd  have  ravished  been  1 

Instead  of  seeking  for  ti  ^ntU, 

Where  ttrait  e/mld  iweer  *e, 
Hia  way-worn  eyes  had  then  beheld 

Tbe  grand  aid  SenUem  Sea. 

.  BoiUhward  he  Meered,  HondoTa*'  Oape 
He  made,  then  eattuard  kept ; 
Oh !  dread  contending  wio da  ifaere  bosried. 
Thai  coast  Gorce  cuironls  swept. 


Came  heavr  mins — with  awful  baislt 
Of  thunder; — lightnings  Sashed— 

Beams  oped,  for  ships  were  strained  all- 
Sails  ren(--cn.  on  the;  duhed. 


.Thos  drove  thoy  then  for  forty  days, 
A  band  to  the  cnasl  there  came ; 

Oraeio*  a  Diet, — Thanks  to  God, — 
That  Cape  they  stamped  with  name. 

Thoogh  Porto-Ballo  came  to  view. 

For  Veragua  they  bnmed; 
Bo  gliding  on  hnt  titUe  space, 

To  seek  its  ninti  tbey  turaed. 

Poor  barks!  fireah  evil  cmsbed  Ihen  mnr; 

There  hoiat  upon  that  main 
A  stonn  more  fietce  than  yet  they'd  mM^, 

With  thu^er,  wutda,  and  nui.       '^^1^ 
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To  uicienl  woods  magniEcent, 

Of  UMKlj  ipreadiDg  treet, 
Now  Indbiu  led,  where  frigmeDti  brisbt 


or  gold,  w«re  culled  with  ei 


Well  pleued,  Iba  Admiral  dreamed  he'd 
The  peuiiuula  of  gold,  [reached 

Whence  came  the  Temple'i  glittering  frame, 
Aa  ha*  Jattpkut  told. 

A  colony  he  there  would  rear. 

Which  iboutd  ih'  emporinm  be 
Of  all  that  ihining  region  rich — 


*    Oh !  feuful  tale  had  be. 

Tbftto  lone  men  soaght  Iboir  caraTd— 

Now  sareiy  all  waa  lort  < 
The  ghipB  tdai,  the  aurf  between ; 

The  bar  efuld  not  be  crOHti  ! 

Than  on  the  ihore  Bartholomew 

An  open  spot  he  chose, 
Bonnd  it  of  boat,  aod  kegi,  and  cheat*. 


■11  that  ibininr  region  ri 
A  lightaome  mukdhad  hi 


The  alanncb  of  heart,  Bartholomew, 

Would  bead  (hat  liltle  corp^ 
The  Admiral  he  for  Spara  ahoiild  part, 

Snpplie*  to  apeed  them  o'er. 

ra  rfighlly  alietch  bow  bnta  thej  reared. 

High  oD  a  Btreamlet'g  bank. 
And  ediBce  for  itorea  complete 

Whea,  ah  >  tbe  river  tsn^. 


The  Notary  of  the  w , 

WflB  Mendez;  be  wa«  bold. 

Had  wit,  discretioa,  ardently 
He  lored  the  Adminl  old. 


Two  piece*  of  artillery, 

Mounted  he  these  between ; 
Bat,  oh !  'Iwaa  not  a  pleuanl  home. 

That  lonely  camp,  I  ween  ! 

Tbe  Indiana  there  they  held  at  bay, 

By  &re4rm  terror*  great; 
Bnl  dreamed  of  smmunition  spent, 

And  famine— wretched  strait  i 

Whilst  thns  from  all  retreat  cnt  off. 

And  friendly  snccnr  qnite, 
0  say  why  on  that  desolate  shore. 

Tamed  manly  cheeks  ao  white  I 

Those  men  they  gazed  with  Rartled  lonl^ 

For,  floating,  came  to  view. 
The  mangled  forma  of  comrade*  dear — 

Of  Triatao  brave,  and  crew ! 

The  deed  and  atony  eyea  of  aonte. 

Were  naring  wide  on  light ; 
Of  aome,  the  eyea  the  birda  packed  oat,— 

Oh !  'twai  a  fearful  aight ! . 


For  each  the  acalp  it  lacked  1 


Bnl  Haven's  breete;  two ahips he'd *t 

One  in  reserve  remained 
To  serve  his  lonely  settlement. 

Which  ah !  wa*  ndly  pained. 

For  Qoibian  for  their  blood  tttbirst, 
Bashed  on  with  knife  and  yell ; 

Bartholomew  lay  wounded  sore, 
Bnt  Hendez  saccored  well. 

Wow  Captain  Tristan  manned  a  boat 
Whic  h  glided  towards  the  shore, 


Shrill  (creamed  tii*  horrid  carrion  bhdi, 

A*  (bneht  they  for  their  prey ; 
Meanwhile  the  aonnd  of  chonch*  tbe 


And  now,  on  board  tbe  SeeC,  tliere  reigned 

A  coDUemalion  great, 
That  Tristan's  boat  no  more  returned ; 

They  yearned  to  leam  hi*  fote. 

Their  Ledetma, — of  giant  alren^, 

Of  resolute  spirit  great. 
The  (orf  a  roogh  edge  ihey  rowed  to  me«t. 
Ha  tnuttng  then  hi*  fate 
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And  ipied  Ibem  framing  frBlf  cuiobb, 
Wlme  fearing  day  bj  dsj. 

Bad,  ead  that  blow  to  Coloa'a  heart ! 

Ah  l  what  a  daDgernai  state, 
Waa  fleet's  and  crew'a,  on  that  le»4llore. 

All  moit  theic  die  await. 

Bnt  windi  Ihey  Inlled,  and  waters  rose,- 

Banholoniew,  and  men. 
He  from  their  periloas  post  relieTsd, 

And  all  were  lightaome  thea. 

The  fleet  froni  mainland  sailed,  but  ah '. 

It  drifted  far  to  west.— 
To  Cuba  druve — (here  burst  a  alonn. 
Those  ahipi  wece  aora  distrest. 


Witb  gaping  aeums, — for  bouteroDS  seas 
An.  all  alas !— too  lighL 

T'  Hect  the  flood,  tboaeh  bard  wrought  all. 

Those  barks  wonltt  glide  do  mors  l 
No  aid  hoped  they,  so  drove  ibem  'gainst 

Jamaica's  savage  shore. 

The  Admiral  now  he  mused,  and  mused ; 

No  ship  would  ever  steer 
For  that  remote  and  lonely  sea. 

And  savage  island  drear. 

Then  Hendei  brave  drawing  asid«, 

"0,  Mendez  good,"  said  he, 
"  Mr  son,  bat  yea  and  I  alone 

Thiitk  on  how  weak  we  be. 

"  The  numbers  of  the  red  men  great, 

Ounelves  but  very  few. 
Suppose  the  wrecks  we've  tbatched  they'd 


"  My  life  I've  oft  in  peril  placed. 

To  succor  yoa  and  crew  ; 
And  God  has  ever  succored  me. 

He  aidi  tit  couk  aaft  Ime  ! 

"  The  marmurers  say,  your  EiOBllency 

Confeia  fore'er  on  me. 
Where  honor '»  won  each  enterpriso  ; 

Well  then — but  let  me  see 

"  If  all  decliue  tbis  service  hard  ; 

If  so,  away  ru  tittr 
And  risk  my  life  agaia,  to  serve 

My  old  commander  dear." 

Now  when  that  crew  was  all  convenedr 

Each  man  he  drew  bim  back;— 
For  such  a  reckless  enterprise 

They  all  did  courage  lack- 
Then  Mendez  said,  "Commander  dear. 

One  life  have  I  to  give, 
And  freely  will  I  risk  it  now 

That  yoa,  Senior,  m»j  live." 


Think  yon  what  could  we  do  1 

"  Suppose  our  gandy  trinkets  spent, 
They'd  cease,  those  Indians  rnde, 

Perhaps, — for  fickle  e'er  they've  pro 
To  fumiah  us  with  food. 

"  To  force,  alas,  ws  can'treaort, 
We're  worn  witb  toil  aud  grief, 

Our  ammnnilion  atl  is  spent, 
How  can  we  know  relief  t 

"  For  me  a  ilannch  canoe  you've  gai: 
Think  you  that  oue  could  press 

In  that  to  Hispaniola's  isle, 
With  note  of  our  diabeu  I" 

"Senior,''  aaid  Mendez,  "  well  Iknu 
What  peril  tbere  would  be  i 
'    I  bold  it  all  im^saible 

To  cross  the  mipetuoos  sea, 


Columbas  silently  embitkced 

That  ftdlower  to  trae. 
But  tamed  on  high  his . 

All  bathed  in  limpid  dew. 

A  Geonese  who  Colon  loved. 

One  Captaio  Fiesco,  , 
Aveirad,  that  in  another  craft. 

He'd  with  him  freely  go. 

Elach  chose  for  tabor  Spaniards  nx. 

And  then  ten  red-men  good ; 
Each  white  man  sword  and  target  wore. 

They'd  bounteous  store  of  foodi 

When  Hifponiola's  isle  they'd  reached, 

Fieaco  hack  again 
Should  paddle  soon,  wfailit  Mendel  h« 

Sbonld  bear  in  ship  for  Spain. 

The  Admiral's  misaive  holding  now, 

Which  did  OvBnIo  pray- 
All  ready  then,  ibey  hoisted  flags,        i 

And  paddled  fast  away. 

Than  then,  ag«in.  for  a  tossing  mun. 
Did  Mendez  leave  the  land,  "  " 

While  o'er  the  share,  Bartholomew 
Led  on  an  armed  band. 

The  islet's  limit  soon  was  gained, 
The  skies  were  bright  and  clear; 

Out  launched  upon  the  stormy  deep 
Those  hearta  that  knew  not  fear. 

Long  from  the  shore,  the  gazers  there 
Each  watched  a  leaaening  sail, 

Till  snowy  sea- bird's  wing  it  seemed,— 
Ah  l  what  if  they  sbonld  bil  t 
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Tben,  oh !  fnrat  fbrat*  all,  ud  Aora^ 

What  howling!  iin  did  KKmd  ! 
Low  M  Ml  fest  tbow  Indkna  kaell. 
And  *i»D  did  fbod  ■bonod. 
Tb«T  boped,  and  hoped, — aad  fancied  oft 

ffii  lUff  rii>w  ptddling  o'er.  So  of  Ike  Moo,;  ectip^;  the  tbougbt 

ThoT  watched,  ud  wudied  whh  tiokiiiK        Benad  wofnL  man  at  need; 
'   Moll,  "    StiU,«mtt>^tbrFieac(iloiikad. 

Hi*  fonn  ratnmed  no  more.  ^^^  wiabed  ba'd  glide  witb  ipeod. 

The  mwM  periwpe  thoy  rolled  above  ^^^^  '*"*" 

Tboae  hearta  of  aaaiige  higb  ;—  fi'ViU  ■»<>«  had  crawled— bow  lazilr— b 

"'  "     '      '        "  lomDiu  mued  sincv  comrades  bold  they'd  ipied 

Slow  peddltaff  07  their  fairy  barfci. 
To  brare  the  wind  and  tide. 


Foigotwm  felt  they  there, 
By  all  that  cniel.  hauiIeN  worU, 
They  e'er  had  bdd  ao  dear. 

How  whit  to  their  two  b[a*e«  bebll, 

j8  save  BO  mors  Mendei,  utd  Fleaco, 

flnHaiaiDg  viand*,  plmCMmi,  A>  o'er  the  treacbemcu  deep  tbey  gUd, 

To  Colon  aa  befora.  Yoa  aonily  bin  wotild  know. 

Tea !  bmine  then  hena  iii  mA  Witbont  a  otoad,  tfaeir  iky  waa  clear, 

Od  men  lo  loae — >bat  fait  Bright  beamed  the  soldeo  aan. 

Id  wreck  ell  bare,  on  wage  ooaM,  The  aea  wai  ibhiiDg  mirronmooth, 

Their  livei  how  coi^  tbey  lut  t  Aa  cmfii  th^  paddled  on. 

But  gmt  Colambnal  lion  heart!  Now, reader  dear,  can  yoa  not  aee 

No  adverae  Eue  coald  qneU  Caooa  ilow  paddled  there  T 

Hii  god-like  apirit !  eveimote  Thoie  Indiaiu  witii  ibeir  copper  ikiet. 

It  itnive  ag»a>t  the  apelL  Their  coal-black,  atraight,  ooarae  hiirt 

Deep  tiuTowi  plocgbed  fab  hollow  cheeks  Their  itreak*  oT  paint,  their  heedi,  IbM 

From  bmine,  toil  and  woe ; —  plamea. 

Yea  !  tbaae,  with  age,  had  wrcnght  &eir  Tbeir  wild  end  wandering  eyea, 

work ;  Wbilit  Hendei  at  a  prow  twlines, 

Bb  atlMly  (bnn  bent  low.  Of  manly  ur  and  uze  t 

Tet  atin,  lonriuit,  boaiy  hair  0  Hendei !  thy  cliivalrio  aonl 

From  the  regal  brow  iberig  streamed  i  Waa  fVangbt  with  heavenly  fire ; 

Still,  itill  iboDe  oat  the  falecm  eye,  Tby  nUant  bnart  could  Qod  aloae 

For  atill  the  bright  iodI  beamed  wiih  firmneii  ladi  inipits '. 

All  tuunbdaed.     The  caciqaei  aaUed, 

Heepoke:  "You'll,  red-men,  lee 
How  God  ii  angry  for  the  gtieft 

Year  malioe  gives  to  me. 

"  Ton  hall  so  briebt  'twill  aipect  change,  A*  unk  tbe  Ban.  the  land  wai  loat. 

Twill  luaii  itilucid  light ;  With  God  alone  were  they; 

Dark!  dark! — nh  !  dark  tbst  ball  will  grow  All  felt,  be  lure,  within  tbeir  aotda, 

Aicheerleai,  blackest  night ',"  Ht  waa  their  only  stay. 


ToihrcoD 

Aatiigt 


pointed  op  on  high, 

«  aaited  the  Elanoni  lilvery 
ing  the  clondleas  aky. 

One  half  the  Spani 
£ept  wBtdt  tne  oihen  all, 


One  half  the  Indiuii  rowed  along, 
BInmheriDg  the  otben  kept, 

Tbea  ap  arose  AicMe  slomberen  all. 
In  torn  tbe  laborers  ilepl- 

One  half  the  Spaniard*  lud  them  down, 

" «l^- 
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^  t^ritUpier  Cahmtmr. 


Then  ileepen  wbite,  uprow  thej  tU, 
In  mm  tbeir  watchera  alept, — 

So  toiling,  watcfaiag  throogfa  the  nighV 
Tbeir  porilous  oonna  they  kept 

Tba  momi&e  dmwBsd, — O,  w«ariikeM 
Knew  all,  id  erery  limb  1 

Com  boniiDB  aiu,  uid  glitteris^  ware- 
Skin  parched,  aod  ej«-baU>  dim. 

Tb«  ladlani'  calabathoi  all 

Already  drained  were  ibej, 
Tbra  (onnenti  came  of  ragtag  tbinl 
Tbey  eoaU  no  more  allay. 

Naw  boiTota  dawned. — a  red-man'i  aoul 
To  ibfl''landof  ■piriia"  went, — 

Snne  paaiing  lay; — thatorew  Ibej  all 
With  toil  and  thint  were  apent. 

The  Spaniardi,  too,  deipond ant  grew,— 

Tbe  borizuQ  watching,  there 
Bit  Menilet,  where  tbe  queen  of  night 

Hut  presently  ^pear. 


What  WW  that  daAaoma  maM 
Fran  rear  ol  which  emeif  ed  aha  ilaw, 
ThroDgfa  pathway  bine  to  paM  t 

NmM-*IiUnd  !— bind!  O.land! 

Wm  toon  the  alining  cij ; 
AD  grew  alert;  by  moniing'*  dawn 

The  lone  iaie  drew  they  uigb. 

How  lightly  leapt  tbey  on  in  racks — 
For  barren  rock  it  proved, — 

At  once  they  hnelt  them  lowly  down 
And  thanked  tbe  God  they  loved. 

Then  iwiMy  nboC  thoae  ladiana  wild. 

nbo  late  bud  wued  >o  ill, 
Af  amwi  rmm  their  beaded  bowi, 

To  leek  a  limpid  rill. 

RepoM,  re&eahmmt  nwrfl  were  won. 

At  ere  they  tought  their  fairy  MH*, 
The  biUowa  and  the  wind. 


B  enwing  night— 

ne  strand  thoy  landed  them, — 

0  their  ilumbera  light. 


At  nnce  Fieaco  'd  aped  again 

Tg  drear  Jamiuca'a  abore, 
Bnl  Spaniardp,  Indiani.  all  refuted  ; — 

Th^'d  tempt  their  fata  no  loore. 


The  gallant  Mendez  atayed. 
With  aword  in  hand,  alone,  an  hot. 
For  fif^  leagne*  he  atnyad. 

O'er  many  a  mountain,  *te«p  and  «riU| 

That  tirelen  one  he  tirade, 
Tblongb  tangled  foretla,  dark  and  diMr, 

Where  tarage  men  abode. 


For  that  o! 
iDioiediate  aid  bBpromittd  Ktll: — 
It  itirred,  yet  late — (uQ  lata  ! 

When  levan  moona  had  come  and  gone 
With  rain  entreatiea  •ors, 

To  San  Domingo  ,^4littant  port- 
Poor  Meadez  bid  once  more. 

But  a  caravel  Oraodo  manned, 
(When  theme  of  dl  become) 

Fat  Colon'i  ssent  in  comiaand. 
Who  bronght  Iba  prianMd  home. 

One  long,  long  year,  Colnmbut  great 
Had  darance  inch  endnred, 

At  to  bit  old  enfeebled  b'ame 
A  tpeedy  death  enrared. 

Ovotido  sallied  forth  to  meet 
That  wronged,  that  iiunred  one. 

With  all  hia  men  of  lordly  r«nk, 
Who  kindly  cheered  him  on. 

YEAE  130*. 
Now,  of  Ovando'i  gorernment, 
'Twere  proper  here  to  tell, 


SpBoiarda  bad  dreamed,  that  gold  they'd 


Wai  work  that  bauitbed  esHi. 

Some  fell  to  biller  poverty, 

Bone  wasted  in  desfuiir; 
By  ferera  some  were  last  conanmed, — 

There  died  one  thousand  there. 

The  Indians  laib,  witb  hunger  too,. 

And  labor,  they'd  to  bear ; 
So  cniel,  motbera  e'en  would  slay 

Tbeir  oSiipring  in  despair. 
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7%e  AdetKltires  of  CJtfistopher  Cobimbui.  [Octobei, 

'Twuiha!  6t»  hrelj  Oolden  Finetr ! 

The  pride  of  Hajii*i  isle  1 
She  wnthed,>he>tnjgg1ed — whsrewei  Ibw 

The  ndujice  of  her  ■mils  T 


But  vh '.  Ae  nio«t  atrocltiw  act. 

Of  rD  hia  evil  ewaj, 
Wm  the  fell,  fell  blov,  he  dealt,  to  fair 

And  pleauDt  Xaragtit. 

Kow  there  Onnds  fancied  rare, 

A  plot  WB>  framed  to  riMt ; 
A  conntor-idol  derised  he  iben, 

That  maa  of  iboughti  so  wise. 

Witb  ■tAel-elad  warHon  off  wt  be, 

Four  hundred  hnrBemon  f»y, 
Aa  if  the  tribute  he'd  arnDse, 


Oar  friend  Bebechii  death  bad  matched, 

Bat  AnaeioKa,  now, 
Hti  sisler  fair,  a*  ceciqne  reigaed, — 

All  loved  to  her  to  bow. 

Soon  Milled  (he  from  oat  ber  town, 

Her  vlrgio  train  before. 
With  paliu-branch  each  her  hand  within, 

Stow  chaanciDg,  a<  of  yore. 

nirh  they  drew, 

__,  J,  each  lovely  one. 

It  his  feet  ber  palm  branch  aaob 


For  gnsua  bo  high,  with  nnr,  and  i 
And  game*  iu  pleataut  ahads. 

Now  in  retam  for  conrleay  loch, 
A  littiai  match  waa  planned 

ForAnaciona;  with  bor  came 
Her  aubjecta,  all  ao  grand. 

She  led  beaide*  her  danghter  fair. 


Kow  ardent  expectation  roat, 
And  thrilled  each  giiileleaa  heart : 

Bat  at  a  thundering  aignal,  why 
Did  ail  tboae  SpsnianL  atari  f 

At  once  on  Ihoan  defenceleiii  onea, 

Ovanda'a  horsemen  ponretl, 
And.  aparing  nsilher  age  nor  lei, 

They  felled  witb  Uace  and  award. 

With  apnra  they  apiimed  the  virgin  Turn 
They  o'er  the  reverend  rode  j 

And  aoun  to  HaTti'a  mfatic  lake, 
A  rill  of  blood  there  Bowed. 


Oh,  fell  Ovando !  meek  of  look, 

EReminale  of  form, 
A  Urer'a  heart  loo  aure  waa  thine. 

Which  pity  ne'er  conid  wann .' 


They  almoit  all  had  paaaed  away, 
Had  peruhed — yea,  'tie  true  ! 

By  violent,  Igaominioaa  dealba — 
Their  native  prince*  too  ! 

I,  it  cried  to  God '. 


Hiapania'a  gloi 
Her  goliTmi 


That  blood,  that 
The  red-man'a  cnne  aroae  i 
all  ia  aboni ! 
*  yielded  woee ! ! 

YEAR  1S04. 
And  now  hi)  laat  and  aaddcal  voyage. 

Did  Old  Coltmbtii  make, 
Ere  God  from  out  a  hearlleaa  wurtd 

Hia  apiril  bright  abooTd  take. 

Ob !  not  aa  ent,  wilh  atately  alep, 
Paoed  he  the  deck  once  more ; 

Ko '.  feebly  crawled  hia  aged  limb*, 
Ai  all  wouU  (ooD  be  o  er. 

Yet  itfll  faia  dear  Bnrtbotnmew 

A  vieorona  arm  did  lend, 
While  hi*  aon  Fernando,  near  bia  nda. 

Did  piooaly  wtend. 

And  nn  they  aiiled,  and  on  (bey  uiled. 

The  *hip  did  bravely  go  : 
Bnt  her  old  commander'*  care-wora  broir 

Waa  atamped  vrilb  took  of  wo. 

Ob  !  Inrdly  Rant,  bow  apurrcid  ifaou  lliea, 
O'er  minda  that  Qud  had  pvrn 

On  Eirtfa.  to  be  her  abinine  lighta, 
'Till  called  to  gleam  in  Ileaven  ! 

Fair  Friedom'i  hand  for  man  bath  wrought 

Now  happier,  brighier  days ; 
And  Oaaaf  child  hia  bead  may  rev. 

Though  Bank  confer  no  raya. 


Aodnukslh  floweii  appear. 

Wo  tnm  to  CotoD ;  aiorma  had  racked 

Hia  bark,  ere  reaching  Spain ; 
Yet  in  the  Bay  of  San  I.nciir 

He  anchur  caat  again. 
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Tiu  AdoeaiuTtS  of  Chrittophtr  ColuadM. 

Fiir  Csidle'B  ncint  (faroDs  to  fill. 
Which  miKcd  Qanen  lube! ; 

Har  daagbier,  O.  hii  t^  sfaa'd  tilt. 
And  wire  would  lene  htm  well. 


Now  to  I^redo  did  the  ICng 

With  ill  hi*  court  repair. 
That  daoghter  with  her  ipooae  la  grMt, 

And  f  ieJd  them  welcome  dear. 

Tha  Admiral  orged  bit  brothet  then, 

Himwif  lo  repreasDt ; 
A  miMive  lo  that  Queeo  he  peDDod — 

Hij  (ireDgih  it  well  nigh  ipesL 

All  cloM  Barth^amew  embnoed 

Hit  brother'*  jinking  funn  ; 
A  bluKd  lie  wu  looMDing  ihen, 

Which  o'ar  thoie  heart*  did  wane. 

For  DSTer  more  Bartholomew 
That  watted  haod  nhould  graap, 

And  •omething  on  hu  heart  (here  atniel:, 
That  promplod  earoett  claap. 


Not  loDE  had  paned  that  brother  dear. 

Ere  mortal  Mckoea*  felt 
On  Colon  grnl:  he  know  hi*  doom, 

Aed  bore  the  fiat  wall. 


Tbe  King  a  silence  deep  a 
But  iheD,  where  conld  ahe  be, 

Qawa  laabella,  atanncheat  friend  1 
Bad  new*  came  preaentlj. 

That  rnjal  dame  throngh  all  the  while, 

In  mortal  sickoenlaj; 
And  new  did  moameia  round  her  couch, 

Do  nought  but  weep  and  pray. 

Hie  rigid  limb,  (be  hat  ahnt  eje. 
That  Rlaooed  in  love  do  more — 

Tbe  pallid  brow,  tbe  atraigbtened  fbnn, 
Told  all  for  ajo  wu  o'er. 

All  lowly  knelt  King  Ferdioand 

Beaide  the  coach  of  deatli, 
jbid  vainly  called  (he  name  or  one, 

Who'd  drawn  her  laieat  breath. 

That  angel  aonl  too  rare  had  Bed — 
'    Qaeen  Jrabel  wat  gone  1 
E'en  dweller*  in  a  palace  high, 
Conld  aaaght  but  wail  and  moan. 

So  Colon  loat  hi*  wril- tried  friend ; 

With  angniab  did  he  mourn 
For  that  beloved  gracioot  Qoeen, 

And  knew  nut  where  to  torn. 

Tet  now  waa  aoothed  hi*  malad  j, 

He  fain  at  court  would  be; 
Befiire  Segovia'*  lofty  gala*. 

What  form  ia  that  we  iee  I 

Onr  viaioo'i  of  a  way-worn  man, 
Bent  down  with  age  and  care, 

AH  nmatlended !  wan  hit  bee. 
And  thinned  hi*  hoary  hair. 

Can  (ha(  heart-brdien  [ulgrim  ba 
Th'  acclaimed,  the  honored  one, 

Who  entered,  mldat  a  world'a  applauae, 
(Jay  Barcelona'*  town, 

Few  jean  egone  I — ala* !  tor  Fama  ! 

Her  loud,  bar  aonoToa*  cry: 
fint  alitl  for  Colon'*  wrong*  i*  wet 

Tbe  aympathizing  eye. 

Now  day  and  day,  and  month  and  month, 
At  court,  were  come  and  gone  : 

To  hit  tolicilationa,  juit, 
Hdifrreice  e'er  waa  ahown. 


Hit  weeping  aon*  he  now  beaooght, 
Wi(b  many  an  ardent  prayer, 

Unto  each  other  true  to  keep- 
In  weal  and  wo  to  ihare. 

"  Fraternal  love,"  he  munnnred  law, 
"  Hatb  cheered  hit  perilon*  way  ; 

And  o'er  my  palh  ol  life  hath  oat 
A  bright  eUulgeDt  ray !" 

Bo  Ihen  embraced  he  fervently 
|U  Hii  friend*  and  follower*  true, 

'         Whole  ilreaming  leara,  and  burating  *Dbi, 
Beapake  the  grief  tbey  knew. 

To  Heaven  he  tamed  hi*  glaiinc  eye*, 
*  Hia  handa  in  prayer  he  claapcd  ; 

'  "  O,  Lord,  to  Out  liHiK  OHHKarf 
MfMpirit!"  towhegatped. 

So  all  wM  o'er  1 — that  tpirit  grand. 

To  Ood,  ve  truit.  toand  on  > 
None  greater  on  onr  earth  bath  gleaHMd, 
Though  ageaaince  hate  flDwn!  1  r  ^ 
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BIILU    SILITTI. 
A  TBAOEDT,  IN   PITS  A0T8. 


ACT  ni.— SCENE  I. 

ScEiTE — A  hoB  in  ttie  eottntry-kmut  i^ike  Frihcb. 

Tb>  Pbmcb,  Marinku.1. 

WnineUi.  In  vain;  he  rejected  the  offered  honor  with  Ihe  gtextelt 
contempt. 

Prince.  And  therefore  all  reroaim  u  before  T  Erery  thing  will  go  £»• 
ward  t    Emilia  nill,  to-daf,  become  hia  bride. 

Marinetli,     According  to  alt  appearances. 

Prince.  I  promiaed  myself  so  macb  from  year  ingenuity.  Who  knows, 
how  awkwardly  job  conducfed  yourself.  If  the  counsel  of  a  fool  is  good, 
still  a  wise  man  is  necessary  in  carrying  it  into  ezecutioa.  I  shoold  hare 
thought  of  this. 

Mariiulli,     This  is  my  reward  I 

Prince.     Reward  for  what  X 

MarineUi.  For  perilling  my  life.  When  T  saw  that  neither  aerioosnets 
nor  mockery  would  induce  the  CqudI  to  prefer  honor  to  love,  I  aoagbl  to 
compel  him  to  arms.  I  spake  words  to  him  which  be  conld  not  forget.  He 
cast  insnlts  npon  me,  and  I  demanded  satisfaction, — and  demanded  it,  at 
once,  upon  *tbe  spot.  For  I  thought  thus :  one  of  us  will  certainly  fall.  If 
he  fell,  then  is  the  field  wholly  ours  ;  if  I,  then  he  must  flee,  and  the  Prince 
will  at  least  gain  time. 

Prince.     Have  you  done  this,  Marinelli  t 

Marindli.  Ha  I  One  should  know  beforehand — if  he  is  eo  foolishly  ready 
to  sacrifice  himself  for  princes — he  should  know  beforehand,  how  rery  grate- 
ful they  will  be. 

Prince.  And  the  Count  T  According  to  what  report  says  of  him,  be 
would  not  allow  onfe  to  speak  to  bim  ihus  the  second  time. 

Marinelli.  As  it  will  prove,  doobtless.  Who  can  -blame' him  t  He 
replied  that  he  bad  aomelhing  of  more  impcotance  to  do,  to-day,  than  to 
break  his  neck  fw  me.  And,  therefore,  he  agreed  to  meet  me  a  se 'night  alter 
his  marriage — 

Prince.  With  Emilia  (ralottil  The  thought  makes  me  frantic  I  There- 
upon you  allowed  it  to  be  all  very  good,  and  led  him, — and  come  and  boast 
to  me  about  perilling  your  life;  sacri6cing  yourself  for  tdc. 

MarineUi.  But  what  would  you,  gracious  sir,  that  I  should  have  done 
farther! 

Prince.    Done  farther  t    As  if  you  had  done  anything  T 

MarineUi.  And  let  tis  hear,  gracious  sir,  what  you  have  d<Hie  yourself. 
Yon  were  so  fortunate  as  to  ^ak  to  her  in  church.  What  agreement  did 
yon  make  with  herf 

Prince.  {ScomJvUy.)  Enough  of  cnriosityt  Which  I  must  only  satisfy. 
Ob,  it  all  comes  from  a  wish  I    Yon  need  liot  trouble  yourself  any  farther, 


IMB^]  BmUa  Qalatti  SM 

■^  >IM«o-oUigiBf  friend  I  Ton  n«t  my  desire  laare  then  tulf-waj.  I 
■(Kold  hare  biDi'^ieit  it  at  once.  (Ctiidfy,  imd  in  a  tone  of  command.)  Htm 
foa  know  what  tod  nisli  to  know — and  can  dcpiit  I 

Marinelh.  And  can  depart !  Yea,  yes,  thia  is  ihe  end  of  Ioto  t  Aai 
WBoId  be,  lBappase,if  T  would  attempt  the  kn|>Maible.  The  imposaible,  d* 
1 1^  1  Not  BO  imposBibte  perhaps,  but  onl;  biild.  If  we  had  the  bride  in 
«ar  poeMssioD,  I  werrantyou  tbe  marriage  would  mme  to  nothing. 

Prince.  Aj\  why  will  not  the  man  warrant  everything  T  Now,  I  iM«d 
only  give  him  commaDd  of  my  body-guard,  ami  be  would  lie  in  wait  witk 
tfcea  on  tbehigliwiy,  and  with  hisfiily  attacking  one  carriage,  would  aOixe 
the  raaiden  tbal  he  may  bring  ber  in  triumph  to  riie. 

Marimtii.  It  is  betttv  tbat  a  maiden  shoehl  be  gained  possesaioa  of  ia 
SQch  a  manner,  that  it  should  not  seem  like  a  forcible  seizure. 

Priitne.  If  you  knew  how  lo  accomplish  (his,  yon  would  Dot  stand  bsre 
■D  loBg  talking  abotil  it. 

Marinelli.  But  one  cannot  answer  fiv  the  consequences.  Uahippy  «» 
etdenti  may  bippen  thneby. 

Pri*€e.  And  it  is  my  custom,  to  make  people  anawerable  for  lUnga 
wfasdi  Ifaey  oould  not  prerenL 

Marinetli.  Then,  gracious  air, — {a  thot  it  heard  i»  f  A«  diitattee.)  Hat 
n^itwvsihatT  Did!  hear  aright  t  Heard  yoa  net,  gfttdous  sir,  a  recoil 
effire-arms]     And  atilt  another! 

Prince.     What  is  itt  what  is  going  as  T 

MarimMi.  Vfhm  will  pleiM  yiw,  perliar*.  How  if  I  lud  Mm  mm* 
WiTe  than  you  iboughtl 

Prinet.     More  active  t     Bay,  at  (fflc»— 

MarindH.    In  short,  that  of  which  I  spake  baa  nana  to  pMl. 

Prima.    Is  it  potnble  1 

MmriMtUL  Bat  foi^et  not,  Prboe;  what  yon  pit  now  aaaured  mc  oC 
Olre  me  your  word  once  mote— 

Prince.     But  the  arraftMmentsBreHtillsi>—  >' 

XwineBi.  Only  m  they  nnist  be  I  The  exMutioa  of  thfe  plan  i» 
SBtroBted  tapeofde,  in  whuin  I  can  confide.  The  road  panes  cloae  by  the- 
cadoauie  of  the  park.  One  part  will  have  fallen  upon  the  carriage  aa  if  to 
pbinder  it;  and  the  rest,  among  whom  is  oneof  my  lervants,  will  rash  fonk 
fn>m  the  park,  ^iparently  to  Hssist  those  who  were  attacked.  Durii^  the 
4irmiab,  in  which  boib  parties  sceni  to  eognge,  my  wrvsnt  will  seise  tipon 
Sanitia,  as  if  to  rescae  her,  and  will  bring  ber  through  the  gatdens  into  tbw 
palaec.  Such  is  the  arrangement.  What  nay  yon  now.  Prince  T 

Prince.  You  surprise  me  in  a  singular  msnner.  Aod  a  certain  anxiety 
Mferaomes  me.  {MarititSi  ilepi  t»  tie  tfMom.)  For  what  are  ^oa 
hnUngT 

Marindii.  It  mast  be  all  over  ?  Right  I  and  a  mask  leaps  the  endoaartw 
al  tliis  mfltnenli  doubtless,  in  order  to  bring  ate  news  of  the  resulL  Cen- 
onal  yonrself^  grscimM  sir. 

Prinet.     Ah,  MarloeHi— 

Marinelh.  What!  It  is  not  true  that  I  hare  now  done  toa  (D«eh,  aad 
before,  ton  little  t 

Prince.     Ni«  Ibis.     Bnt  I  do  not  comprehend  all  this — 

MarintUi-  Comprehend  it  t  Better  ell  at  once !  Conceal  yourself  qoi^ 
ly.     The  mask  must  not  see  you.    ( The  Prinu  rrtim.) 

Scene  IT. — M arinblli,  and  toon  after  AmiEte. 
HarineOi,  {gtiag  iomanU  tk  ssiadiw  ^tim-)    ¥ond«  is  liw  caniiga 

TOfc.  XIlll, — MO.  CXtlT.  fi 
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mm'mg  slovl;  back  to  the  citj.  So  alowlf  t  And  in  every  stroke  a  nws- 
nnger  t  These  are  tokens  wbich  do  not  pleaee  me ; — the;  indicate  that  ibe 
altem)it  has  but  half-succeeded  ;  that  they  carry  back  thtia  slavly  a  vounded 
Bin, — but  not  a  corpse.  The  mask  advances.  It  is  Angelo  himself.  The 
bold  villain  !  He  has  at  length  discoTered  the  by-path  hither.  He  beekoiw 
to  me.  Ue  must  have  made  sure  work  of  it  Ha,  Sir  Count,  you  irko 
would  not  go  to  Masaa,  man  now  take  a  etill  longer  jonrney !  Who  ham 
tkngbt  yon  to  know  the  apeT  [pning  Uneard*  tht  door.)  Yes,  perhaps  they 
an  mischievoas.    Now,  Angelol 

Angela  (laMng  of  kit  m€uk.)  Yon  are  waiting,  Sir  Cbarob«rluD  I  Tkey 
will  bring  ber  in  directly. 

MarineUi.     And  how  has  it  terminated  in  other  respects! 

Angela.     Very  well,  I  think. 

MarineUi.     How  Blends  it  with  the  Count  1 

Angth.  At  your  service  !  So,  so  !  But  he  must  have  had  warning ;  lor 
we  found  him  not  entirely  unprepared. 

MarineUi.     Tell  me  quickly,  whatever  you  hnve  to  say  !    Is  he  dead  t 

Angela.     It  grieves  me  for  the  good  Count. 

MarineUi.  There  now,  for  your  com  passion  ale  heut !  (giving  Urn  • 
purmo/gaid.) 

Angtio.     Hy  brave  Nicolo  besidee!  who  has  paid  dear  for  this  buainess. 

MarineUi.     So  t    Logs  on  both  sides  ? 

Angela.  I  could  weep  for  the  nt^le  youth  I  If  his  death  has  alreadj 
benefitted  me  by  a  fourth  part  ot  thie  {lialtuiang  tie  purse  iit  kii  haiid.)  For 
I  am  his  heir ;  because  I  have  revenged  him.  This  was  onr  agreement,  as 
rood  a  one,  I  think,  as  I  could  have  made  for  truth  and  friendship.  Tbie 
Nicdo,  Sir  ChamberleiD — 

Marindli.    Awny  with  your  Nicolo!    Bui  the  Count — the  Count. 

Angdo.  In  a  twinkling,  the  Count  had  seixed  npon  him.  Thereupon  I, 
in  turn,  attacked  the  Count !  He  fell ;  and  if  he  were  not  dead  wben  fa« 
went  back  into  the  coach,  I  warrant  you,  he  will  not  come  forth  from  it  dire, 

Marintlli.     If  this  was  only  certain,  Angejo. 

Angela.  Let  me  lose  your  custom,  if  it  is  not  certain  !  Have  jnni  any 
ftrdier  commands  I  fbr  I  have  a  lung  way  to  travel ;  we  wish  to  be  over  t^ 
fimitier  to-day. 

MarineUi.     Go,  then. 

Angela.  If  anything  ahould  happen  ttgain,  Sir  Chamberlain,— jon  knmr 
where  to  inquire  for  me.  Whatever  may  be  entrusted  toasec<HMl  person  ta 
perform,  will  be  for  me  no  secrecy.  And  I  am  more  reasonable  in  my  leruM 
tban  every  one.  (Exit.) 

MarineUi.  This  is  well  I  But  still  not  so  very  well.  Fye,  Angelo,  to  be 
auofi  a  niggard  I  He  would  certainly  have  been  worth  one  more  shot.  And, 
what  lonore  he  must  still  endure,  the  poor  Count !  Fye,  Angelo  I  This  it 
praetising  yoor  profession  very  cruelly ;  mere  bungling.  But,  as  yet,  the 
Prince  muat  know  nothing  of  this.  He  must  Rrst  find  out,  for  himself,  how 
advantageous  this  death  would  be  to  him.  This  death  I  What  woold  I  give 
fcr  tbe  certainty  of  it ! 

ScBNE  III. — Thb  PniNCB.    Mamnblu. 

Prince.  There  i-he  comes  up  the  avenue.  She  hastens  on  before  the 
servant.  Fear,  as  it  seems,  lends  wings  to  her  feet.  She  must  as  yet 
■uspect  nothing.  She  tliinks  only  (hat  she  has  escaped  from  robbers.  But 
bow  long  can  this  continue  T 

MarmdH.    Still,  in  the  first  plaee,  sbe  ia  in  onr  poasMsio*.  _^ 

ii,Goo^lc 
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Prinee.  And  will  not  the  mother  «ek  for  hert  Will  not  the  Count 
Ibllow  her  T  What  have  we  gained  1  How  cad  I  withhold  her  from  him  1 

MarinelU.  To  alt  this  I  can,  indeed  as  yet,  answer  nothing  ;  butwemnM 
MC.     Have  patience,  gracious  sir  ;  the  Jirst  step  is  still  to  be  taken. 

Prince.     Wherefore?     If  we  mu^t  take  it  backward!>. 

Marinept.  Perhaps  we  need  not — 'I  hero  are  a  thousand  things  to  be 
fiirther  decided  upon. — And  A"  you  then  furget  the  most  iinportant  1 

Prinet.  How  can  I  forget  that  which  I  have  not  ■■  yet  thought  upon  T — 
The  most  importantt     What  is  it  T 

MarinelU.  The  art  of  pleasing-'-of  persuading — which  is  neier  wanting 
to  a  Prince  who  loves. 

Prinee.  Which  is  never  wanting  T  Except  when  it  is  most  needed.  I 
have  already,  to-day.  made  a  most  wretched  attempt  in  this  art.  With  all 
my  flatteries'  and  my  protestations,  1  could  not  extort  from  her  a  single 
word.  Silent,  dejected  and  trembling,  she  ?tood  there;  like  a  criminal 
who  had  just  received  the  sentence  of  death.  Her  distress  infected  me  ;  I 
trembled  also,  and  concluded  by  a  petition  for  forgrveness.  Scarcely  can 
I  trust  myself  to  ^leak  to  her  again. — At  least,  I  cannot  venture  to  meet 
her  on  her  entrance.  Yon  must  receive  her,  Marinelli.  1  will  be  near  by 
to  bear  bow  it  passefl  olT;  and  will  come  in  sgain  when  I  have  recovered 
■tysetf. 

MjIUNVLLI,  andioom  after,  kit  temant,  BATTTara,  with  Ehtlta. 

MarinelK.  Thus  she  will  not  be  taken  by  surprise  aa  aeeing  him. — And 
this  must  not  be,  by  any  means;  for  she  would  then  hasten  immediately 
away. — She  comes.  But  I  will  not  be  the  first  nbject  which  meets  her 
glance.     (RetirtM  into  an  angle  in  the  hall.) 

Battista.     Only  in  hither,  gracious  lad}. 

Emilia  (out ^  breath.)  Ah  I — Ah  ! — I  ihank  you,  my  friend  ; — I  thank 
yon. — But,  oh  God  1  where  am  1 1 — And  so  entirely  alone  !  Where  Is  my 
mother  T     Where  is  the  Count  1— Do  they  follow  us  T     Are  they  near  T 

Bntriita.     I  think  they  are. 

Emilia.  Tfou  think  they  are  !  You  do  not  know  ir,  then  f  You  have 
not  seen  them  ? — Did  jou  not  hear  a  shot  behind  us  T — 

Bnttiita.     A  shot  T — It  may  be — 

Emilia.  I  am  quite  sure  of  it  1  And  it  has  struck  either  the  Count  or 
ny  mother. 

Boftisia.    I  will  go  and  look  for  them. 

EmiUa.  Not  without  me. — 1  will — I  must  go  with  you!  Come,  my 
fiiend ! 

Marinelli  {suddenly  Happing  forward,  as  tf  hthad  jttfl  imtetid.)  Ah, 
gentle  mniden  !  What  misfortune,  or  rnther  what  good  fortune, — what  for- 
tunate misfortune  procures  for  us  the  honor — 

Eaiilia  (starling.)  How  !  you  here,  my  lord  t  I  nm  then  at  your  house, 
perhaps? — Pardon  me.  Sir  Cham  berk  in.  We  have  hoeii  attacked  by  rob- 
bers, not  far  from  here.  Some  good  people  came  fo  ,our  assistance ;  and 
this  excellent  man  look  me  from  ihe  cnrriage  and  led  me  hither. — Bm  I 
was  terrified,  when  I  found  that  I,  alone,  had  escaped.  My  mother  is  still 
in  danger.  I  have  just  heard  a  shat  in  that  direction.  She  is  perhapa 
dead  ; — and  shall  I  live  T  Pardon  me,  1  must  go  forth ;  I  must  go  again  to 
the  place  which  I  ought  not  to  have  lefl. 

MarinelU.  Be  tranquil,  gentle  maiden.  Ii  will  all  be  well ;  they  will 
sooD  be  with  you,  those  loved  ones,  for  whom  you  feel  such  tender  anxiety. 
Id  the  meantime,  go,  Battista,  run ;  they  do  not  know,  perhaps,  where  the 
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jmiog  Mj  is.  Thej  nay  be  Mektng  for  ber  in  one  of  tbe  sainmer'boases 
of  the  garden.     Bring  ihem  liitlier  wilboui  deb?.     (Eiil  Battista.) 

Emilia.  Is  it  true,  titat  they  are  all  safe  T  Haa  oothiag  happened  to 
Ibem  1 — Ah  )  what  a  day  of  alaraia  has  this  been  to  me ! — But  I  shall  not 
remain  here ;  1  shall  hasten  forth  lo  meet  them. 

Marmelli.  Wherefore,  gentle  maiden  T  Yon  are  already  weary  anil  out 
of  breath.  Rest  yourself  ratlier,  and  be  pleased  to  widk  ialo  this  cliBinbert 
which  you  will  6nd  mure  commodious.  I  ntll  wager,  that  Ijie  Prince  it 
himself  already  with  your  beloved  and  estimable  mother,  and  ir  coaductUg 
her  to  you. 

Emilia.    Whom,  say  yout 

MarineUi.     Our  most  gracious  Prince. 

Ewalia  (exceedingly  aiarm&d.)     The  Prince  T 

Harijulli.  He  hastened,  on  the  first  intelligence,  to  your  Bi»staDC«.— 
He  is  highly  indignant  thai  auch  an  act  ahould  have  been  ventured  upoow 
near  to  him — be^re  his  eyes,  as  it  were.  He  has  sent  in  pursuit  of  tbe 
criminals,  and  their  punishment,  wben  tbey  shall  have  been  taken,  will,  be 
unparalleled, 

EniUa.     Tbe  Princet— Where  aro  I  then  I 

MariiuUi.     At  Doaalo— at  llie  Prince's  coitntry-wat. 

Emilia.  What  an  accident! — And  think  you,  he  can  ^peat  attbiatiae, 
himself? — But  still  in  company  with  my  mother  t 

MarwtUi.    He  is  here  now. 

ScBMK  V. — The  Prince,  Ehiua,  HAsmeuji. 

Prince.  Where  is  she  T  Where  ? — We  have  aonghl  you  eveiy  where, 
lovely  maiden.  You  are  however  well!  Then  al)  is  well.  The  Count— 
your  mother— 

Emilia.  Ah  t  moat  gricions  air  I  where  ere  they  t  Where  is  ny 
mother  t 

Prince.     Not  far  off;  indeed  she  b  quite  near  at  hand. 

Emilia.  God  knows  in  what  a  situation  I  shall  perhaps  find  one  or  both 
of  tbem  !  Shall  aurely  find  them  ! — For  you  are  deceiving  nie,  gracioui 
air — I  see  plainly,  y<m  are  deceiving  me. 

Prince.  By  no  means,  most  excellent  maiden.  Give  me  your  arm,  and 
fvllow  me  with  confidence. 

Emilia  (irresolute.)  But — if  nothing  has  happened  to  them — ifmy  anz- 
iely  has  deceived  me,  why  are  they  not  already  bereT  Why  did  they  not 
come  with  you,  gracious  sir  T 

Prince.  But  hasten  now,  dear  lady,  to  see  this  fear-image  Taaiab  at 
once. 

EniUa.     What  shall  I  do  T     (  Wringing  her  hands.) 

Prince.     How,  dear  lady,  would  you  cherish  suspicions  against  met 

Emilia  (falling  doom  before  him.)     At  your  feet,  gracious  sir. — 

Prince  (raising  her.)  1  am  exceedingly  ashamed. — Yes,  Emilia,  I  d«- 
■erve  this  silent  reproach.  My  conduct,  this  morning,  is  not  to  be  justi- 
fied ;  at  best,  only  Xxj  be  excused.  Pardon  my  weakness.  I  ought  not  to 
have  alarmed  you  by  conresnions  from  which  I  could  expect  no  advanl^ige. 
Thus  was  I,  by  the  speechless  astonidhment  with  which  you  listened  to 
ihein,  sufGciently  punUhed.  And  could  1  exphiu  this  accident,  wbicb 
once  more,  before  al!  hope  had  vanished  forever,  procures  me  the  happiness 
of  seeing  and  speaking  to  you, — could  I  explain  this  accident  as  a  more  fa- 
vorable omen — as  a  innst  wonderfil  reprieve  from  my  just  condemnation, 
in  order  that  I  may  onc«  more  ask  for  pardon,  so  will  I  (hen — Iremble 
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not,  denr  lady. — ao  will  I  vrish  but  to  hang  upon  ymir  ginnce.  No  word, 
no  whisper  ihall  offend  you.  Only  do  not  grieve  me  by  yonr  distrust.  Do 
not  doubt,  (or  a  raoment,  the  unlimited  control  which  you  possess  over  me. 
Think  not  that  you  need  any  other  protection  ngainxt  me.  And  now, 
«omc,  dear  lady — come  where  joy  awaila  yon,  of  which  you  »re  raosi  worthy. 
/He  leaih  herjorth,  not  wil/uiut  resistance.)     Follow  U9,  MarinellL 

Mariiulli.  Follow  ua.—wliich  may  signify,  follow  us  not.  Why  should 
I  follow  youl  He  may  see  how  feir  lie  csn  succeed  with  her  alone.  All 
which  I  have  to  do,  is  to  prevent  their  being  interrupted.  From  (he  Count, 
I  hope  there  ia  ind«ed  little  danirer;  but  from  the  mother — from  the  mother  ! 
ft  would  surprise  me  much  if  she  had  departed  quietly,  and  lef)  her  daugbtei 
Imk.    Now,  Baltieta,  wbat  is  going  on  i 

ScKMB  VI. — Battista,  HAitmLi.1. 

Battiita  (hastily.)     The  mother,  Sir  Chaniberiaio. 

MaritulU.    I  thought  so' — Where  is  she  t 

Battista.  If  yon  do  not  prevent  her,  she  will  be  here  in  a  moroeiM.  I 
did  not  intend  to  look  after  her,  as  you  commanded  me  in  appearance  to 
do,  when  I  heard  her  scream  in  the  diMnnce.  She  has  fnuud  irooes  of  ber 
daughter,  if  iadeed  she  has  not — of  our  whole  plot!  She  has  collected 
■round  ber  all  the  pec^le  of  this  solitary  regioa ;  and  e^ch  ouo  will  be 
ready  to  sbow  ber  the  way.  If  they  bave  already  told  her  ih:it  lh«  Prince 
is  here — that  you  are  here,  I  know  not. — What  will  you  do  1 

MartiuUi  {eonsidering.)  Let  u a  see  !  Voii  think  she  does  not  know 
that  her  daughter  is  here! — This  avails  nothing.  Truly,  she  will  open  ber 
«yeB  wide,  wJien  she  sees  the  wolf  with  her  lamb. — Eyes?  This  might  be. 
out  Heaven  eave  our  ears! — What  iheni  the  best  lungs  ciLhauiit  tlien>> 
•elves;  therefore  a  woman's  also.  She  will  desist  from  ijcreaining.  when 
«he  can  do  nothing  more. — Therefore  it  is  important  thnt  we  have  the 
Bother  at  once  npon  our  side. — If  I  understand  the  motlter- — to  hti,  in 
*Dy  raanoer,  mother- io-l aw  to  a  Prince,  would  flatler  her  verj  much. — Lei 
her  come,  Battista,  let  her  com«  1 

BattiUti.    Hear  herl  bear  berl 

Claudia  Gt^atti  (vithin,)  Emilia  1  Emilia!  My  child,  wliere  are 
jouT 

MarintUi.    Go,  Battista,  and  seek  only  to  remove  her  curious  attendants. 

ScBNE  Vn. — Claudia  Galotti,  Battista,  Marihclli. 

Claudia  (enttring  at  tie  dottr,  through  uihich  BATTtsxA  would  gn  out.) 
Ha  I  you  took  her  from,  the  carriage  !  you  bore  her  awny  i  1  recognise 
yoa.     Where  is  she  t     Speak,  wretch  ! 

Battista.     Tbeee  are  my  ihanlfs. 

Clamdia.  Oh  [  if  you  deserve  thanks,  (i*  a  gentle  t«ite,) — then  fiirgire 
me,  excellent  man  I — Where  is  she  T — Let  me  be  a^arated  from  her  no 
loDgBr.     Where  is  shel 

Battista.  O,  your  ladyship,  ehe  couid  not  enj^y  a  higher  state  of  fe- 
licity'— My  master  here  will  conduct  your  ladyship  to  her.  {To  tbt people, 
Miko  jeotdd  press  i»  after  her.)     Back  with  you,  there  \ 

Scene  VIII. — Ci.audia  Galotti,  Mahikklli. 

Gaxidia.  Yo»rmM*erI— ^BiseOT*r*MARiNEi.Li,ai»rfi(ar(sA«icft.^  HaV— ■ 
Tbis  your  naister  ? — ^You  here,  mj  lord  ?  And  my  daughter  1  And  yon— 
50U  will  conduct  me  to  bert  \^}\\.i 
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MariiuOi.     Witb  the  jpeUeat  pleasare,  worth;  Bwlam. 

Cloidia.  Stop  ■  moment '.  Even  dow,  it  occurs  to  toe. — It  was  f on — 
wu  it  not! — who  called  for  the  Count  at  my  bou:ie,  tbia  iDOTiiingf  with 
wfanm  I  led  hiin  alone  T  with  whom  he  had  a  quarrel  I 

Marintlli.  A  quarrel  T — Nnt  that  I  knew;  a  trifling  diq>ute  abxit  the 
afiairs  of  the  Prince. 

Clattdia.     And  four  name  is  MarinelliT 

KariitrUi.     Marquiv  Marinelli. 

CiautHa,  Then  it  i»  right,  that  you  should  bear.  Sir  Marquis,— Mui- 
mlli  was — the  name  of  Marinelli  was — accompanied  with  a  curac — No, 
let  me  not  thua  calumniate  the  nobte  man  ! — accompanied  with  no  curse.— 
The  curse  was  added  in  my  own  heart — The  oanie  of  Mariaelli  was  the 
IsM  word  of  the  dying  Count. 

Marimdii.  Of  the  dying  Count  T  Of  Coast  A[^iani  T — Hear,  worthy 
madam,  what,  in  your  singular  discourse,  surprises  me  exceedingly. — The 
dying  Count  1 — What  else  you  would  say,  I  do  not  understand. 

Claudia  {bitterly  aiul  tiowly.)  The  name  of  Harinelli  was  the  last 
word  of  the  dying  Count! — Do  yon  nndehstand  itnowt — Neither  did  I 
vnderaland  it  at  first,  though  spoken  in  a  tone — in  such  a  tone  T — I  bear  it 
nillt   Where  were  my  senses,  that  I  did  not  understand  that  tone  at  once T 

MarintlU.     Now,  vorthy   lady — I  was  at  all  times  the  Count's  friend. 


it  eipressed  ererything !  eTCrything ! — What !  was  it  rohhers  who  attacked 
usi — Horderers,  rattier ;  hired  murderers  I — And  Marinetii,  Uarineni  wu 
the  Isst  word  of  the  dying  Count  *.     In  such  a  tone  f 

MfarinelH.  In  such  a  toneT — Was  it  erer  heard  that  an  accusation  was 
brought  against  an  honorable  man,  founded  on  a  tune  wbich  was  heard  ia 
a  moment  of  fright  t 

Ctaudia.  Ha  !  Could  I  only  bring  this  tone  as  a  witness  f — Still,  woe 
to  me  I  1  forget,  in  the  meantime,  my  daughter. — Where  ia  she  t — How? 
Is  she  also  dead  t — How  could  my  daughter  help  k,  if  AppNoi  was  thj 
enemy  T 

MariHtlU.  I  pardon  the  anxious  mother. — Come,  worthy  lady.— Yooi 
daughter  is  here,  in  one  of  the  adjoining  rooms,  and  has,  I  trust,  already 
recovered  from  her  fright.  The  Prince  himself  attends  her  with  the  teit- 
derest  csre — 

Claudia.     Who  1— Who— himself  ? 

Marinetii.     Tlie  Prince. 

Claudia.     The  Prince  ?— Say  you  truly,  the  Prince!— Our  Princef 

MaTintlli.     Wh..  el.-e? 

Claudia.  Now,  indeed! — Unfortunate  mother  that  I  am! — And  her 
father !  her  father ! — He  will  curse  the  day  of  hei  birih.  He  wiU  curse 
nie. 

Marintlli.  For  Heaven's  sake,  <vorthy  Madam !  what  has  come  iota 
your  mind  nowT 

Claudia.  It  is  clear!  Is  it  DOtT — To-day,  in  the  temple!  before  the 
eye  of  the  All-ll«ly  !  in  the  imBiedime  presence  of  the  Eternal ! — this  vil- 
lainy began;  there  it  brake  forth  I  [to  Marirulli.)  Ha,  murderer,  wretched, 
cowardly  murderer !  Not  brave  enough  to  kill  with  thine  own  hand;  but 
base  enough  to  murder  for  the  gratification  of  another's  passion  ! — to  cause 
to  be  murdered  ! — Woi-st  of  alt  murderera  !  Whom  honest  murderers  would 
not  tolerate  among  themselTes  I  Thou  I  Thou  1  For  why  should  I  not, 
in  a  single  word,  cast  all  mj  wratb,  all  my  contempt  in  thy  face  T — Thoa  t 
Thou  knave  t 


MafiMeia.  Tou  ue  not  yooneir,  good  lid;. — But  nodvnU  fOOT  vild 
dunor,  at  leist,  aad  recollect  where  ;ou  are. 

Claudia.  Where  I  am  t  Reoollect  where  I  im  1 — What  mattera  it  to 
the  lioness,  wfaea  robhed  of  her  yoang,  in  whoae  fureat  she  maraT 

EmiUa  (uiMn)     Ha,  my  mother  !     I  bear  mj  mother  I 

Claudia.  Her  voice  1  It  ia  ahe  !  She  haa  heard  me ;  abe  has  heud 
no.  And  ahalt  I  aot  call  (o  herl — Wh««  art  thou,  my  child  T  I  comv,  I 
cone  !     (Sic  nukts  into  the  t^arbnaU,  and  Marvulli  foUmn  htr.) 

BND  OW  ACT  m. 
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Thus  did  Iha  modsit  Son  from  the  Falher'i  uigrf  rabtika  ihriak; 

But  ibe  Sire,  to  complsint  tbni  rona'd,  went  on  in  the  nms  atnlD; 

"  What  !n  a  moo  ia  not,  that  rat  of  him  camea  not,  and  hardly 

Shall  I  r^ice  that  to  mn  mj  baart'i  firit  wiah  i*  fDlfiUvd, 

That  my  Son  inaj  prove  ■  better  man  ihan  hii  Fatbar. 

What  woald  come  of  a  hooae,  dt  what  of  a  eily,  if  each  one 

Deem'd  Dot  aye  that  a  p1ea»nt  taik  lo  preienB  and  restore  'til. 

And  to  impniTH,  m  >litl  new  timei  and  foreignen  teach  ait 

Ti*  Dot  fur  a  man  to  ilmnk  like  a  muihraom  back  to  bia  DDlhiDg, 

Uerely  to  wither  and  rot  on  the  apot  that  gave  him  bia  being, 

After  bim  no  trace  of  life's  acttviiy  leaviug. 

Soon  at  the  aighl  of  the  houae  ia  known  the  miad  of  the  matter. 

And  aa  we  walk  iu  a  town  we  judge  of  the  magiitrate'a  wiidom. 

Where  the  tonn-walla  are  left  to  decay,  where  piled  ia  Ibe  foai  liae 

Bablnah  in  heapa,  and  fillh  encanibera  the  aCreelaof  the  city; 

Where  aloaeapart  in  the  wall,  and  the  jawaiiig  joint  i>  repair'd  not; 

Where  the  timber*  rat,  and  the  tattering  building  in  vain  aaka 

New  anpportfrom  the  wright;  that  place  ii  ilolbfolly  gOTem'd. 

For  if  order  nnd  aeatoeii  are  not  nrged  by  the  nilera, 

SloTeDBod  alow  the  burgher  real*  content  in  bia  meaoneiaj 

Even  aa  oae  accnatDllia  the  ragged  coat  lo  the  beggar. 

Therefore  ma  it  ny  wiah  that  Herman  ihould  go  on  hia  traTela. 

Now  er«  loog,  and  viaU  at  leaat  both  Btrathurg  and  Frankfort, 

Manbeim  alao  the  gay,  with  atreela  ao  open  and  friendly. 

For  whe  dliea  baa  aaen,  all  great  and  aplendid,  be  reala  not. 

Bat  would  bif  own  iowa  naoe,  Ihoogh  tmaU  it  may  be,  inalikttMfk^-.  , 

ft  iiX.ooglc 


DoM  ntt  lb«  onnsar  tdmira  oar  gatawa^  meall;  repaired, 

And,  wliile-paiuted,  ibe  tow'r,  Bud  ihe  eboroh  reMored  *a  thoTDBghlj  T 

Speak  not  all  of  the  pavament  well  1    The  rnDneU  of  water 

Copioni,  coTei'd,  dwtribuled  wf  II,  fur  uie  and  for  Mfcty, 

Bo  that  ibe  ravage  of  fire  raaj  prompll;  bs  cbeekt  ia  ibe  outbvMk, 

All  thw,  i*  it  ucic  new  from  ihe  tinie  of  ibe  terrible  batniDg  t 

Bii  tima*  J  in  the  Oooacil  bi.*e  HrTed  Direelor  of  Buililugi, 

And  bmve  received  tbe  cardial  Ibacka  of  in;  axceUenl  towntnoii 

Follow'd  m]'  own  plans  ont  wiib  efieci,  end  fornarded  also 

Scheme!  adopted  of  old  and  left  aoGniibt  bj  otberi. 

And  >o  the  lovB  of  Improvement  at  Inst  seiz'd  all  of  tbe  OooncU. 

All  are  in  earnest  now,  and  elread;  the  line  of  the  causey 

Fnlly  is  fiit  to  be  made  which  joins  this  place  with  the  m 

Bat  full  aorely  I  fear  our  yoatfa  this  temper  jnspira*  not ; 

For  aone  think  of  but  pleasure  and  finery,  whim  of  the  a 

Others  laange  in  the  hDusa,  and  idle  do«e  to  the  chimney, 

And,  as  I  greatly  fear,  of  such  kind  Hn-man  will  ilill  be." 

Then  replied  forthwith  the  good  intelligent  Mother : 
"  Father,  towards  thy  Sun  thoo  art  ever  unjust,  and  believe  mo 
Tis  not  to  that  thy  wishes  of  good  will  e'er  be  Hccompliibt. 
For  we  cannot  our  children  shape  jast  as  we  would  have  them  ; 
Aa  they  ara  given  by  Ood,  e'en  Bucb  must  we  take  them  and  lore  ibem, 
,  Bring  them  np  to  Ihe  beat  of  our  power,  and  let  them  their  course  take. 

For  one  child  i*  endowed  with  one  gift,  one  with  another; 
Each  must  improve  bis  own,  and  can  but  be  in  hi*  own  way 
Happy  and  good.     Unfit  ia  it  iIuib  to  seold  at  my  Herman, 
For  full  well  be  daservas  wbatever  inheritance  waits  liim. 
And  a  good  man  he  frill  be,  mad  a  pattern  to  town  end  Id  conntry. 
Nor  at  tbe  board  of  Ihe  Council  the  last,  I  lell  you  beforehand* 
Bat  thus,  day  after  day,  with  soolding  and  finding  of  fault,  thou 
Cbeckesthia  spirit  and  breakeat  his  heart,  as  then  haat  to-day  dane." 
And  therewith  the  the  ehaiober  left,  and  after  her  Sea  went, 
Bent  to  End  him  wherever  be  was,  and  with  word*  of  afieattoo 
Him  to  flonaule ;  for,  ever  ■  kiod  Sou,  well  he  deierv'd  it. 

Smiling  said  Iherean,  when  ahe  bad  vauiiht,  (he  Father : 
"  Trothl  strange  folk  the  womankind  are,  aa  well  sm  the  children! 
All  must  follow  their  ami  courae,  a]I  live  after  their  liking, 
And  we  moat  praise  them  and  pat  ibeir  backs,  to  keep  them  iti  faamor. 
And  yet,  once  for  all,  that  proverb  is  true  of  Ibe  old  time: 
If  ttman  goeauot  furward  he  back  goes;  that  ia  the  end  on't." 

Then  !n  ihaoghtfal  guise  thereto  responded  the  Snrgenn : 
"  Willingly  I  to  your  notions  assrnt,  and  still  for  my  own  part 
After  iMprovemenla  seek,  which,  not  too  dear,  yet  are  novel. 
Bat  yet  alack,  what  boots,  if  a  men  have  not  money  in  plenty, 
Blill  to  be  busy  and  active,  improving  in-doors  and  ont-dooie! 
We  who  depend  on  tbe  town  are  sorely  siraiten'd,  and  tbODgh  wa 
Know  how  things  dneld  be  done,  our  purse  islou  week  to  eSect  It; 
All  too  large  the  d  smaads ;  and  thai  are  we  hindered  ever. 
Much  have  I  thoagbtto  do,  hat  who  shrinks  not  from  Iheoallay 
Which  inch  cbangea  require,  and  in  these  perlloos  tioies  too  I 
Long  did  my  house,  in  its  stylUh  array,  greet,  smiling  my  pleaa'd  ^a; 
Loag  did  the  wiadowi  shine  without  compare  with  their  large  pane* 
Aat  wlw  ooa  vi*  with  tha  Berohan^  who  not  only  faaa  laaaaj 


But  koowi  bolt  trfaere  tha  bad  vb  ba  bid  ia  btotj  qmrler  I 

Look  at  thai  oppOMIa  trouie,  all  neir  1  how  gnly  in  nbita  tbowi 

On  Um  panneU  of  green  the  Sourufaed  pBttern  of  Macco  1 

Large  are  the  wiadow-fniDiea  ;  the  panes  like  looking-glua  gliilaD  ) 

Bach  other  faaaaa  in  the  Square  of  the  Market  ii  cait  into  ihadaw. 

And  5el  aflar  tbe  fire  -meni  Uiese  two  hoaiea  the  beat,  the 

Snrgerj  known  bj  the  Angel,  tbe  Inn  b;  tb«  Golden  Lion. 

Tbea  107  garden  loo  waa  ia  all  Ibe  neigbbotbood  &ma<u, 

Brerj  traveller  atopt  to  look  through  tbe  red  paliudo 

At  Ibe  bflggara  of  alone,  and  tbs  dwarf  all  painted  in  calora. 

And  when  coffee  I  gave  to  a  friend  in  tba  besutifot  grolto, 

Wbkh  atanda  now  in  m;  gronodi,  all  dnu;  and  ott-tij  a  ruB— 

He,  be  lare,  wti  pleai'd  to  remark  tbe  glistening  tplendor 

Of  the  afaell-woi^  )  and  even  ibe  cotuoiMeiir  waa  deligblad 

Aa  be  gazed  on  tbe  wall  adoni'd  with  galena  and  coral. 

And  no  taie  in  tbe  ball  tbe  paintinga  too  were  admired  i 

Lordl  and  ladia*  wbo,  dreat  anperbljr,  walk  in  a  garden, 

Holding  boaqtleta  forth  in  tbeir  il e ad er  delicate  fiugeta. 

Bat  wbo  look*  at  it  now  for  a  moment  J  oat  at  conceit  I 

Scaroe  go  thitber,  for  all  mnu  now  be  changed  and  latlf 

(Sncb  k  tbe  phraae)  wiib  trillia  of  white  and  benchei  of  plain  wood. 

AH  ia  aimple  and  plain;  and  all  onr caning  and  gilding 

Valu'd  no  more  ;  and  then  foreign  wooda,  bow  coilly  tbeir  price  ia  ! 

Tratb,iio  aorople  have  I,  I  woald  n>me  noToltiea  parcbaae. 

And  would  moTe  with  tba  time,  and  oft  mj  famitore  alter. 

Bat  one  Mill  i*  afraid  in  a  boaae  to  change  e'en  a  imall  iking, 

For  where,  where  ia  the  coin  to  be  fbiiad  lor  the  nnmemaa  woikniM  t 

Lalelj  I  tbonght  in  mj  mind  I  anew  woald  gnild  the  archaogsl 

Michael,  who  of  my  ibop  ia  the  aign  ;  and  farbiib  the  Dragon 

Which  liea  eini'd  at  hia  feet  in  blda  all  acaly  and  pricklj  ; 

Bnt  I  dull  laa*e  it  bnwD  eailiaialraid  oT  ibachargea. 


EUTEBFE. 


Tatnua  tbna  the  tnen  want  on  with  tbeir  conTene,  the  Holhar 

Went  meanwhile  to  aeek  bar  Son,  in  front  of  tbe  hooae  drat, 

Then  on  the  Mttle  of  atone  where  bia  well^cciulomed  aeat  waa. 

WbeD  (be  found  bin  not  there,  on  went  ihe,  lookt  ia  the  atsble. 

If  with  the  goodlj  team  he  himaslf  had  baaied,  the  boraea 

ffbich  he  bad  bought  aa  oolts,  and  which  he  traatad  to  no  man. 

There  the  Groom  told  itraight  i    "  To  the  garden-gniand  he  ia  gone  liiTtlL' 

Then  the  DanM  paat  qnick  through  the  two  long  foldi  at  the  farm-yard. 

Left  the  alable  behind  and  Ihe  well-bnilt  alalia  of  the  oxen, 

Into  the  garduD  Kept,  that  far  to  tbe  walla  of  tbe  city 

Baaebt,  and  tbrnagb  aa  >be  past,  rejoic'd  in  (he  manifald  growth  that 

Flonriaht  around  ;  and  aet  to  rigbta  Ihe  propa  Ibat  wppcrtad 

Brancbe*  laden  with  applea  and  bendiog  boughs  of  tho  pear-tree, 

And  pickt  worma  from  the  widespread  leaves  of  the  vigorous  colewort, 

Fornostep  is  idly  made  by  a  proTident  honaewife. 

And  so  came  ifae  at  laat  to  the  end  of  tbe  apscions  garden. 

E'en  to  the  arbor  of  woodbine  woven,  nor  lawahe  her  Son  yet; 

Bin  aba  fonnd  not  tbere,  at  she  (bond  him  not  ia  iba  gatdeo. 
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Bnt  thereby  the  gate  wu  e^,  tbat  oat  of  tbe  erber, 
Bj  &a  eipeoUl  grace,  ihrongb  Ibe  mil  of  the  city,  ttae  grtodnra 
Had  in  the  old  time  brokeo,  Ibe  boaored  Bargooiaitar. 
And  10  over  the  deep  dry  Tom  abe  ewily  on  went, 
Where  hard  OQ  the  road,  the  vioeyard  well-paliMded 
Bote  with  a  tteeper  pelh,  ita  earthy  ilope  to  the  ann  toilt'd. 
That  too  domb  sba  op,  md  joj'd  to  aee  aa  ahe  nioDiilad 
CloMera  iwelliog.  ibat  aouae  coold  hide  \n  the  abade  of  the  green  le**M. 
Bhady  the  walk  in  the  midit  and  overarcht  with  the  tine-boogha, 
Where  Che  patii  waa  of  atepi,  of  nohewD  piece*  of  wood  made. 
There  the  choice  grape*  hung,  the  MnacadeU  aod  the  Nobte, 
Beddeoiog  purple  their  hue,  oF  largeat  *u«*  the  beirka. 
Planted  all  with  care,  to  deck  the  deaaert  of  gueati  meant. 
Bat  the  nut  of  the  atope  waa  eloth'd  with  aeparate  Tine-planla, 
Bearing  the  imaller  grape  of  which  the  eioelloot  wine  cornea. 
Thn«  >he  apword  went,  and  joy'd  in  the  thought  of  the  Tintage, 
And  of  the  day  when  all  the  jdaoe,  in  feallTal  oproar, 
Gatheca  and  trsadi  the  giapea  and  filla  the  rata  with  (be  aweet  moM, 
^Mn  comei  ere,  and  from  all  aidea  and  in  every  oomer 
Firewarka  crackle  and  blaze,  (he  hooora  dne  to  the  vintage- 
Yet  anqoiet  the  wBatooatilt,  when  ahe  had  on  her  Son  oall'd 
Twice  and  thrice,  and  heuil  a*  oft  bnt  the  voice  of  the  Echo, 
Which  from  the  city  towr'a,  right  talkative,  readily  anawer'd. 
'Twai  ao  atranga  to  have  him  to  aeek.     Ho  never  wonld  hi  go. 
Bat  atill  told  her  before,  to  wve  from  aniioua  care  the 
Mind  or  bia  loviog  Mother,  and  from  all  fear  of  diaaater. 
Bat  ahe  hop'd  on  yet,  (o  fiod  him  whither  the  road  hjd. 
For  the  galea,  both  thai  below  and  above,  of  the  Tioeyard 
Btill  were  open.    And  ao  ibe  aCept  od  into  the  wide  field 
That  with  broader  apace  alop'd  down  the  back  of  the  hiH-gronnd. 
'  BdL  ahe  roamed  on  groond  Ihet  waa  heia,  and  rejoiced  in  the  aight  it 
Her  own  oropi,  and  the  ears  of  the  earn  chat  proaperoua  nodded 
And  fill'd  all  the  field  with  the  iw^  of  ita  golden  waving. 

On  the  green  ridge  between  the  forrovn  abe  walk'd  on  the  foot-path, 
Kept  in  ber  eya  the  one  great  pear-tree,  which  oo  the  hill  top 
Stood,  the  boundary  mark  of  the  fielda  poaieac  by  her  honaehold. 
By  whom  planted,  none  ooold  tell ;  it  waa  in  tbe  place  roand 
Seen  all  &r  and  wide,  and  noted  tbe  fmit  of  the  tree  waa. 
Undn-  it  the  reapen  ate  their  meal  at  ibe  midday, ' 
And  the  herdameo  there  were  wonC  in  ita  shadow  to  tarry ; 
There  they  found  them  aeaU  of  naked  atone  or  of  greenaward. 
And  abe  erred  not ;  there  tat  her  Herman  and  reeled ; 
Sat  on  hii  elbowt  propt,  aa  lockiog  abroad  at  tbe  country 
OaCwarda  towarda  Ute  hiUa ;  bit  back  waa  tnm'd  to  bia  Uolhar. 
Gently  to  him  ahe  atoie,  and  ll^tly  toacbed  bia  idtoalder. 
And  he  tamed  him  qai<^ :  then  eaw  the  lean  on  hit  eyetidt. 

"Mother,"  he  aadlytaid,  "yon  take  me  thai  by  aurpriie:"  and 
Haatily  dried  np  hit  teara,  the  yonth  of  generont  fealisg. 

"How!  cfaoa  weepeet,  my  Son !"  replied  quick  Coached  the  Mother : 
"  That  ia  hot  ill  like  thee.    Till  now  chat  oe'er  have  I  known  thee. 
Say  what  load  that  list  on  thy  heart  t    What  drivei  ihee  alooa  that 
Under  the  pear-tree  to  ait ;  md  what  brinp  tenia  to  thy  erelida  t"       ,   , 
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And  tlia  exceOent  ToDth  odlooled  MmaalT  u  he  aniirered ; 
'  Truly  so  beart  hM  be  in  bia  breait  of  iron  who  feela  nol 
Huob  for  the  lot  of  ihow,  the  raea  who  sre  fljing  their  country. 
No  andenUnding  boa  he  nbo  in  tiiii»  like  theie  u  devoiiJ  of 
ADirmu  fean  for  himself  and  carei  fur  ibe  weal  of  bit  ooontrf. 
What  I  in-da;  have  aeenaud  heard  liaa  toached  my  heart  deep. 
And  DOW  came  I  forth  and  uw  thii  beaQteoai  wide-ipread 
Landacape,  hilli  on  froitfnl  hillt  all  rising  aroand  di  ; 
Saw  hill  nod  to  hill  with  tb«  golden  tieuds  of  the  cornfield. 
And  the  orchard  promiee  abuadiiDl  store  fur  llie  chaoiber. 
Bnt  yet,  hIu,  how  near  n  the  foe  !     The  wave*  of  the  Bhine-ilream 
Guard  oa  still,  it  is  trae ;  bat  what  are  riTen  or  monntaini 
Id  the  way  of  that  terrible  people  ibat  cornea  lihc  a  tempest ; 
They  who  gatlier  together  Ibe  young  from  every  quarter, 
ADd  the  old  with  the  young,  and  fierce  press  on ;  and  the  itTDng  boat 
Fean  doi  the  bee  of  death,  and  army  crowds  upon  army. 
And  amid  time*  like  these  cbd  a  German  reat  in  hi*  hometlesid  I 
Hope  pCThap*  to  shun  the  ilniggle  that  menace*  all  men  T 
Nay,  dear  Mother,  from  this  day  forth  anwelcome  to  me  'lis 
Tltat  I  excot'd  have  Just  now  been,  \tbtn  oat  of  our  towoimen 
Tboae  wbo  should  war  were  chosen  by  lot.     'Tis  trao  I  alone  am 
Now  aa  your  ion,  and  large  is  our  hostel,  and  weighty  the  home-work; 
Bnt  were  it  not  a  far  worthier  course  to  combat  befbreband 
There  at  the  frontier's  tine,  tbnn  here  wait  slavery's  coming  f 
Yea,  my  tpirit  replica  that  it  is  ',    In  the  depth  of  my  bosom 
Springa  ap  conrage  and  strong  desire,  in  the  cause  of  my  cDSDtrr 
Active  to  live  and  to  die,  and  to  give  an  example  to  otben. 
O,  were  but  the  strength  of  the  Qermaa  yoo^i  at  Ibe  frontier 
QMher'd  md  banded  !□  firm  resolve  not  to  yield  to  the  BlisDger, 
Ne'cH'  woold  they  with  destniclive  feet  on  !bc  beauteous  soil  tread. 
Aud  oontame  in  the  sight  of  our  eyea  the  fruit  of  tba  dear  land. 
And  make  slaves  of  the  men,  and  prej  of  tbe  wives  and  the  maideot ! 
Mother,  I  tell  yon  my  ibonght ;  deep  fiit  in  my  beart  the  resolve  la 
Qaii^y  and  rarely  to  do  what  aeent  moat  filling  and  worthy. 
For  who  ponders  loDg,  be  takea  not  always  ibe  best  coarse. 
Mother,  I  turn  not  bftck  to  the  house.    From  beoce  I  go  nptraida 
Siraightway  into  the  town,  and  offer  at  once  to  the  war-hoat 
This  my  am  and  my  beart  to  work  my  Fatherland's  service. 
Ask  my  Father,  then,  if  no  strong  feeling  of  honor 
Beats  In  this  bosom  of  miae,  and  no  desire  of  distinction." 

Tbe n  considerate  said  tbe  good  intelligeut  Mother, 
Shedding  silent  tears  that  readily  sprang  to  her  eyelids : 
"  Bon,  what  is  it  which  thus  has  chsng'd  thy  lemper  and  uatara. 
That  lo  thy  Mother  no  more  ibou  speakesi,  ss  ever  in  pMt  days, 
Frank  and  open,  and  leilest  at  once  the  aim  of  thy  wishes  T 
Did  •  third  person  hear  thee  talk,  no  doubt  he  would  praise  ibee 
Warmly,  and  speak  of  thy  purposed  coarse  as  nobly  resolv'd  on, 
Hov'd  by  thy  grave  discourse  and  by  thy  vehement  apeeche*. 
Bat  I  praise  thee  not ;  for  eh  I  much  better  I  know  thee. 
TboB  ooDcealesl  thy  heart,  and  different  IhoDght*  in  tby  braatt  are. 
For  I  know  thoa  feel'st  no  call  in  the  drum  and  tbe  tnimpet. 
Nor  desir'st  in  the  soldier's  garb  to  dazzle  Ibe  maidens. 
Thy  vocation  it  is,  though  brave  and  fearleaa  ihou  still  well; 
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Honehold  carea  to  pnrtae  and  qowt  to  watch  o'er  the  Mi-vnA. 
Tell  then  traly  to  me  wbit  movM  thee  to  ihj  iDteBtioD." 

Seriotu  aniwer'd  the  Son  :  "  ¥oa  err,  my  motbcr ;  for  one  day 
b  not  jost  ai  anolhcr.     The  yonlh  niove«  onward  to  manhood  ; 
Better  perhaps  he  ripeoB  for  act  in  ailence  ihsD  in  the 
Whirl  or  a  turbulent  life  where  joolh  too  often  is  taioted. 
And  Ihoagh  quiet  I  was  and  am,  jet  iltll  in  my  bosom 
Fonn'd  ii  a  heart  that  deeply  [oalbes  all  wrong  and  injustice ; 
Nor  do  I  want  for  skill  in  hnman  affairs  to  distingni*b. 
Labor  hu  made  mj  arm  and  foot  right  steady  and  active, 
All  that  I  am  is  tnie  ;  so  much  I  boldly  can  chullenge. — 
And  yet  rightly,  0  Mother,  yoa  blame,  and  mrely  have  caagbt  ma 
IWng  haKtrae  worda,  and  half  my  porpose  dissembling. 
For  I  rowt  own  perrorce,  'tis  not  Ibe  danger  that  calls  me 
Forth  of  thehonae  of  my  Father,  and  not  ihe  la(^  iotentian 
Aid  to  briug  to  my  Fatherland  and  terror  to  faeinen. 
TbMB  were  words  alone  which  I  utter'd  ;  meant  1o  conceal  the 
Feelings  lodg'd  in  my  heart,  which  tear  my  bosom  asunder. 
And  io  bear  me,  Mother !     For  since  vain  wishes  I  foster 
Deep  in  my  breast,  let  my  life  hi  a  blank  mn  on  to  its  ending. 
For  right  well  do  I  know :  the  sole  man  injores  himself  still, 
Who  devotes  himself  when  all  join  not  in  the  porpose." 

"  Now,  my  Son,  proceed,"  replied  the  intelligent  Mother  ; 
"  All  to  me  relate  ;  the  greatest  thing  and  the  smallest. 
For  menfolk  are  hasty  and  hot,  and  think  but  of  one  thing. 
And  so,  soon  are  stopped  ia  the  cnurae,  wh&n  hiudrrance  rises. 
Bat  a  woman  has  wit  to  find  out  trays,  and  cao  olten. 
Taking  a  round  about  path,  arrive  at  the  point  that  she  aims  at. 
Tell  me  then  all,  wbereTore  tbou  ait  so  easily  moved 
Aa  Mw  I  never  before,  and  why  (he  blood  in  thy  veins  boils, 
And  Ihy  eyes  fill  with  tears,  that  start  in  spite  of  thy  wishes. " 

Then  ibe  goodYoolh  abandoa'd  himself  to  hta  gtiaf  and  b«  nopt  oat, 
Wept  loud  Ibeie  on  the  breast  of  his  Mother ;  and  aoflened  ipaks  finth : 
"  O  'tis  tme !  my  Father's  speech  bas  wounded  me  de«ply. 
Never  deaarved  by  me,  not  now,  nor  over  in  time  past ; 
For  to  booor  my  parean  still  with  me  was  a  chief  pmut. 
No  one  aeem'd  to  me  wiser  and  better  than  they  who  bud  taoght  me. 
Wboae  grave  bidding  had  guidod  the  dim  sof^  ihongbta  of  my  childbood. 
Ofttimos  mischievooi  tricks  have  I  patiently  borne  of  my  playmates. 
When  diey  bore  mo  a  grudge  which  I  had  never  provoked, 
Ofttimes  pelting  and  kicks  I  took  nor  cared  to  avenge  them. 
Bat  if  tfaey  once  at  my  Father  laughed,  when  he  on  a  Bunday 
Oat  of  the  chotch  came  forth  with  grave  and  leisorely  paces, 
Langbed  at  bis  bordered  cap.  or  jeec'd  at  bis  Sowered  nightgown, 
(Which  10  stately  he  wore,  and  which  he  parted  to-day  with,) 
Rercely  soon  my  fist  was  clencht     With  terrible  wrath  I 
Headlong  on  tbem  msht,  and  smole  and  struck  in  my  blind  nge, 
Caring  not  for  the  rest.    They  howl'd  with  bloodied  faces 
And  scarce  'acaped  from  the  kicks  and  Ibe  blows  that  I  is  my  ire  gan. 
And  thns  op  I  grew.    And  mach  T  hore  ofmy  Father, 
Who  for  want  of  another  wonld  vent  bis  rage  upon  me  oft, 
When  he  veit  came  home  wiih  what  had  passed  at  the  Council, 
And  I  paid  for  iho  wrangling  mood  and  the  qaiiks  of  hia  colleagoea. 
OAtimea  yon  hava  been  grieved  far  me ;  for  mnch  I  pat  np  with, 
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BdHng  atilt  ia  mj  tfaoogbu  tlw  tbanka  wa  ows  to  obt  pmnt^ 

Wbo  think  but  to  increuB  for  us  Ibeir  goixbi  and  tbsir  haTiaga, 

And  deprive  [hBmMlTeo,  to  apare  tbe  more  for  their  childreo. 

Bat  alu  '.  not  apariag  aloae  for  futnra  eojoyinent 

Makes  mea  bappj  ;  oor  jet  heap  largelj  piled  npoa  heap,  nor 

Acre  added  to  acre,  though  all  be  roooded  lo  fairly. 

For  old  gron-a  tbe  falber,  and  ap  to  maohood  lbs  bod*  grow, 

Void  of  the  joy  of  the  day  and  full  of  the  care  of  the  morrow. 

Tell  ma  :  Look  now  forth,  how  l^r  acd  beauteona  lie  the 

Fertile  tielda  befcire  oi,  and  vinei  and  gardeni  iieneatb  them  ; 

Dama  and  alablea  there,  a  goodlj  nuige  of  potaeaaiona. 

Bat  there  loa  1  tbe  bouae-top  aee,  and  there  in  (he  gable 

Feepa  ihe  window  Ibrth  of  mj  tmaH  n»in  in  ibe  bonae-roof. 

Back  at  I  look  and  Ibiok  of  ibe  lime,  how  many  a  night  I 

Tbere  bave  watcbt  for  Ihe  mom,  and  watcht  in  tbe  mom  for  the  aai 

When  Bleep,  bealtbj  and  aoond,  for  a  few  abort  boar*  Laa  aufficed  na. 

Then  ao  alone  1  fe«l!  and  like  laj  own  little  loneaoma 

Chamber,  all  aroond,  bnn-ynrd  and  garden  and  com-Eeld, 

All  aoema  lone  and  void.    I  feel  ibe  need  of  a  partner." 

Tbenlo  aniwered  alraigbt  the  good  intelligent  Molbar : 
"Son,  not  more  yeam'at  Iboa  iby  bride  to  lead  to  thy  chamber. 
That  Ibe  night  may  be  Ibe  fairer  half  of  Iby  life-day. 
And  Iby  daily  toil  may  freer  and  more  for  ihyielf  be. 
Than  thy  Father  desiroa  and  Iby  Moiber.    We  ever  have  giT*a  thee 
Tbia  advice,  yea  importuned,  lo  obooae  thee  a  partner. 
Bat  right  well  do  1  know,  and  thi*  ia  a  tralh  that  my  hnan  telta. 
Till  Ihe  rigbt  hoar  cornea,  and  till,  diacloa'd  at  Ibe  moment, 
Comet  the  right  maid  forth,  the  power  of  choics  ia  ebr  off. 
And  the  fear  to  lake  Ibe  wrong  aiill  bolda  na  ia  boedaga. 
Shall  I  trit  ibee,  my  Son!  iby  choice,  I  deem,  ia  e'en  t»w  made ; 
For  thy  bevt  ia  loacbt  and  aeaailive  more  than  iu  wont  ia. 
Bpaak  it  forth  outright.    My  mind  already  baa  told  me  ; 
ab»— that  exile  Maid  it  ia,  iby  ttoej  ii  fill  on." 

"  Yea,  dear  Moiber,  jou  aay  il,"  the  fond  Son  liTelly  aoawer'd. 
Tea,  it  i*  ahe.    And,  oomea  abe  not  aa  bride  to  my  bomoatead 
Tbia  day,  forth  ahe  fare),  to  me  furcTar  ia  vani^t, 
Iu  the  whirl  of  th«  war,  amid  conraea  that  tbia  way  and  lliat  ran. 
Mother,  in  vain  it  will  than  be  that  wealthy  poaaeiaiaoa 
TbriTe  in  my  aighl ;  in  vain  will  ynu*  Liing  plenleona  harreatt. 
E'en  tbe  aacaatomed  bonae  and  ihe  garden  will  leem  to  me  irkaoma^ 
Yea,  and  even  a  mother'*  le*e  no  longer  will  cheer  me. 
For  all  tiat  by  Love,  too  wall  I  fael  it,  are  looaeo'd 
When  he  twinea  a<  round  ;  and  not  the  Maiden  alone  leavea 
Father  and  mother  ijebiud,  when  ahe  lo  tbe  man  of  her  cbotG«goea; 
E>eD  the  Youth,  loo,  koowa  no  mora  of  father  and  mother. 
When  ifae  Maid  that  atone  be  can  love,  it  gone  and  fbi-sver. 
Let  me  then,  let  me  Uieo  go  the  oourae  de^tondency  marka  oat; 
For  my  Sire  aaid  wurda  by  which  my  fate  ia  decided  ; 
And  hia  houte  is  no  boiiae  for  me,  liuca  be  on  the  Maiden 
Sbuta  the  door,  wbon  alone  I  deure  to  lead  to  my  bogMatead." 

Straightway  then  replied  the  good  intelligent  Mother: 
"  Vea  now,  ihui  men  aland  like  roeha  in  hard  oppoaition  ! 
Frood  and  atiS*,  not  one  will  make  an  approacb  to  Ihe  olbar, 
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Kor  Im  Iha  Bnt  lo  hmdU  Ub  tongao  to  laDgnags  of  kniAiaa.  * 

Therrfurs  I  tell  thee.  Saa  :  iHU  tivei  firm  lodg'd  in  mj  boaom 

Hope,  he  will  maks  her,  be  >he  bat  good  aod  trne,  thj  betralhod. 

Poor  Ihoogb  she  be,  and  Ibough  he  to  atenilj  ■poke  aguoit  poor  imJdK 

For  be  nf  ■  diSdj  b  thing  in  hi>  wwm  impelnoQ*  mumer 

Wbich  yet  nerer  be  doei ;  Uid  give*  wbst  at  Bnt  he  refiued. 

Bat  for  thi*  he  mnxt  have  good  norda.  and  'lia  tight  he  sboold  hire  tbem  ; 

For  he  thy  Fslhec  ii !    We  know  too  that  after  the  meat  'tii 

That  he  it  hot,  apeaki  ptomplly  and  atroDgly,  and  otfaen'  opinioD* 

Treat!  wiih  alight :  for  Ibe  juice  of  the  grape  then  atimalatei  freelj 

All  tlie  apringa  of  hia  will,  oar  will  he  mark  with  attentioa 

What  i*  aaid,  binuelr  he  feelf  and  litteiu  to  oolj. 

But  the  eieoilig  then  cornea  on ;  and  the  lively  diaounona 

Wbbb  he  hae  with  hia  frienda  at  length  are  tboroDgbTy  gone  through. 

Tlieo  he  i«  milder,  ai  I  well  know,  when  the  ferror  ii  over, 

And  bo  Feeb  the  wroog  he  ha*  doiie  in  hia  tehement  moinetita. 

Ooine  let  oa  lake  oar  chance;  what  ia  fretb  reioired  lucceedt  beat. 

And  we  b«ve  need  of  the  frienda,  who  now  at  hia  table  anembled 

Sit.  and  the  worlliy  Paator  there  will  especially  help  di." 

Thni  aba  cheerftilly  apoke,  and  riung  np  from  tlia  atoDe,  drew 
Alto  the  Son  from  bit  teat,  nut  nnpleai'd  foQawing.  Both  went 
8ileDt  back  on  the  way  their  wdgh^  purpoae  ravolviug. 
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But  mean  time  thoae  Three  ttill  tat  oonnrdng  together, 

Thereat  the  board  of  the  boat,  with  ihenanar  Balignn,  theSniyoi; 

And  the  tntn  of  dtacoaris  wia  Mill  the  aame  *»  it  firat  wm 

Thia  way  and  that  punaed,  and  flowing  in  many  a  winding; 

Aiid,  of  right  thougbtt  full,  dtat  eiceilent  Hioiater  iboitpdie: 

"  I  gainny  yon  not.    I  know  it  it  wril  that  a  man  tbonld 
Ever  aim  at  the  Better:  and  aa  we  aee,  he  tapirea  trill 
Higher  and  higher  lo  reach,  at  baat  h«  aeeka  what  i*  Novri. 
Bnl  go  not  too  far.    For  joia'd  with  feeltnga  of  aoofa  aorl 
Nature  gave  na,  too,  the  love  of  abiding  in  old  thinga. 
And  to  enjoy  that  beat  to  whtch  each  long  it  aoonttDm'd. 
Bach  condilion  ia  good  Ibat  conbrou  ta  tnidi  and  to  reaaon. 
Man  faaa  deaire  for  mneh,  md  yet  be  hat  need  bat  of  little ; 
Fur  full  brief  ii  time,  and  Ibe  lot  of  mortala  it  bonndad. 
!4e'er  blame  I  the  man,  vho  bold,  energetie  and  tetive, 
1'raverting  all  the  roadt  of  the  land  and  the  padit  of  the  ocean, 
Frarlrat  and  reaUeta,  teeka  and  enjoya  the  gain  that  he  findt  there. 
While  the  rich  heapt  aocumnlale  (till  rotmd  lum  and  hia  hoaaelndd. 
But  him,  too,  t  etteem  no  leaa,  thongb  qniet  fata  oomae  be, 
Wbn  with  tranquil  footitepa  treads  the  Seld  be  ioherlli. 
And  at  the  cireling  hour*  direct,  hit  oarea  to  the  earth  givet. 
Nut  to  bim  with  each  year  doea  the  ground  a  raryiog  face  wear. 
Nor  doea  tbe  tree,  new-planted,  fotthwiih  apreod  toward  beavan 
Btattcbhig  arma  profute,  with  bloaioma  ridhty  ■domed. 
No ;  be  baa  need  nf  a  patient  mind ;  nor  let*  baa  he  need  of 
Clear,  calm,  ateady  aenje,  and  toand  and  right  ondonlandillg )     _, 
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For  but  few  tre  Ibe  wedi  bo  may  tmt  to  tim  fiwteflDg  Inmiir, 

Few  are  ike  brain  ibit  he  kaowi  tn  nartore  whh  profit  and  mcrewe; 

WfaOa  the  Diefal  atons  engiigM  the  thoaghu  of  hit  miad  (tiU. 

Hq>py  to  wbom  a  mind  u  moulded  h  gnen  bj  natore ! 

He  'tie  Tesdi  tu  all.    And  bail  to  the  Bnrgher  in  ninl 

Town,  wbo  Jain*  tba  nork  ot  ihe  GeU  with  tbe  (nde  of  the  dty  < 

He  feeb  not  tbe  )tr»e  which  iirinf*  and  fetlen  the  (amer ; 

Nor  it  beguiled  bj  deiiive,  in  tomu  ambitiootly  fotlEr'd, 

After  the  fUeh  and  Bigber  to  atnoD,  thoogh  ican^  the  meant  be, 

For  aoeb  itill  i*  tbe  wont,  and  moat,  of  the  wItob  and  the  maidena. 

Therefore  comtaul];  bleta  Ibe  tranqail  tpirit  ;our  Son  beara, 

And  the  Hata  nrhom  hereafter  he  maj,  like-tempered,  chooaa  him." 

Tkot  tpokebe.    Jnttlhea  with  tbe  Sod  there  enter'd  Qib  Mother 
Leading  him  in  by  tbe  band,  anil  plac'd  bim  !□  troat  of  ber  Huaband : — 
"  Father,  haw  often  have  we  ditcourt'd,  at  we  chatted  together. 
Of  thai  jaytul  da;,  we  imtted  hereafter  ahould  come,  wheo 
Herman  thoald  gbdden  our  bearta  bj  fixing  hit  choice  on  a  partner- 
Back  watdi  and  forward*  we  went  ia  oar  miadt,  now  thii  and  now  that  maid 
Settled  Ba6t  to  be  hit  J  food  ulk,  at  tbe  woot  i«  of  parent*. 
Now  that  daj — it  it  coon ;  now  heaien  hat  led  to  him  hilher, 
And  to  bit  eyet  pretented  bit  bride,  aud  hi*  heart  hu  deuided. 
Bald  we  not-etill,  in  that  paat  time,  he  thonld  for  himtelf  chooteT 
Dtdit  not  tbon  wiah  ever,  he  mtght  a  lively  afraclion 
Feel  lor  the  maid,  whoever  ihe  wai !    And  non  it  the  hour  came  I 
Im,  he  hat  fell  aud  bat  choaen,  and  come  to  a  manly  deciaioa. 
8ba  it  it,  that  atranger  lliid,  who  accoatcd  him  lalely. 
Give  ber  to  him,  or  he  will,  to  he  taya,  iu  aiugleneit  live  on  " 

And  tbe  Son,  loo,  aaiil:  "  Give  her  to  me.  Father!  my  heart  ha> 
Clearly  and  torely  apoke ;  She  moat  deaervet  tii  be  your  child." 

But  the  Faiber  wat  mate.    Then  quick  the  Minialer  rote  np. 
Took  the  ditcoune  and  taid  :  "  'Tit  a  momenl'a  turn  which  delermiitte 
llowDiBu'a  life  alisll  take  itt  courec,  aod  tbe  whole  of  faia  fiirtuDet: 
For  »hen  lung  he  bat  poudernl,  atill  ii  each  cesolutioa 
Ouly  the  luatanL'a  work,  and  none  but  Ibe  Wiie  takea  ibe  riglit  krt. 
'Tia  fur  nt  more  perilotit  fdr  when  we  iu  uur  ciiuuimg 
FBnte  OD  tblt  and  on  that,  tbe  toala  clear  teour  perpleiiug. 
Herman'i  heart  ia  clear  ;  1  know  bim  from  earUetl  youth ;  be 
ITeu  aa  a  boy,  reacbt  not  with  hii  bandt  towardathi*  thing  and  thai  tUog. 
That  be  deair'd  which  waa  fitting  for  him,  and  bat  tbeu  he  bold  iL 
Start  not  and  be  not  amazed,  that  now  comi^t  suddenly  forward 
What  yon  have  wiafat  to  long.      In  tooth,  it  may  be,  the  event  now 
Beara  not  tbe  form  of  the  wiab  yon  cbrHtht  to  long  in  yonr  bniom. 
For  our  friihat  tfaemaelvet  hide  from  ut  the  ihmg  thai  we  wkh  for. 
Blettingt  come  from  above  and  lake  their  own  form  in  their  vtiii. 
Fait  yoQ  not  to  tee  thia.  in  ihe  Maid  wbo  Brat  and  atone  hat 
Tooched  (be  heart  in  the  breatt  of  yoor  good  inteliigent  Herman. 
Happy  ia  he  who,  apered  from  delay,  wini  the  hand  of  bit  Brat  tore! 
Wboee  beart'a  deareatwiah  ploea  not  in  hie  buaom  tn  tecrel. 
Yet:  right  well  do  I  tee,  e'en  now  hit  lot  it  decided. 
For  trae  liking  toon  the  youth  complete  to  the  man  fermt. 
Fickle  bia  temper  ia  hot ;  I  fear  if  thia  yoa  deny  him. 

All  the  fairett  yean  of  hi*  Dfe  will  jeyleaa  away  paat."  ,-.  , 

riigiti.rJt/CoOglC 


TImi,  ton,  nUM'd  hi*  mind  in  weighty  munw  the  SnrgWHi  i— 
Biger  to  spenk,  the  words  >I read;  had  lungon  hi*  lip*  beep: 
"  Thii  time,  too,  lei  oi  diouM  ■  midwaj  coaree  at  ibe  wbeft 
Dm  good  aperd  with  good  heed  !  lbs  mattooTCBiu'  Angiutai. 
I  fall  willingly  Iryto  neigbbaunio  m^e  myieiraiefal. 
And  to  employ  for  their  good  ase  my  poor  andentandiag ; 
And  to  the  yoang  in  eipeclal,  ■  gnver  guidance  iiueedfaL 
Lei  me  go  to  the  place ;  I  will  the  worth  of  the  Maid  Icara ; 
Will  her  repute  inquire  among  tbou  who  hsie  liv'd  with  and  taww  bar, 
TJenoteaay  od  me  lo  impote;  I  the  value  of  worda  kuow." 

TheD  too  utter'd  hit  mind  the  Bon  in  qnick-Qowiogaccenti: 
"  Do  thii,  neighbor,  and  go  and  iarorm  ;ou. — But  I  conld  wlah  too 
Our  good  Paitor  here  might  ia  yoar  compaqf  travel : 
Two  ao  eicelleot  men  are  witoeiaea  aafe  Trom  exception. 
O  my  Father  1  'lia,  be  nra,  do  ninaway  damtei, 
None  who  rove*  the  coatitry  rouud  in  tearuh  oradrentiirei. 
And  deladea  with  her  wile*  nnwai-y  yontfa  wbo  acooit  her. 
No ;  the  chance  of  war,  involTing  all  in  it*  mln, 
EUTSgiag  oU  the  world,  aud  tearing  np  from  il*  atrong  hue 
Many  a  loflyttme,  hai  Ihla  poor  *ou1  driven  tuimelen. 
Are  not  nobles  of  InflydeicBat  inmiaery  roTing, 
Prince*  flying  diagniaed  and  aoverelgotliTiug  in  exile  T — 
Tea;  thoa,  atai !  she  too,  ofall  beriiiten  the  bajt,  I* 
Out  of  her  land  expelled  ;  and,  her  own  aorrow  rorgeltlng, 
U  the*appoTtofo[her«,  and,  e'en  when  deatituto,  helpful. 
Oreal  are  the  wailiag  aud  wo  tliat  o'er  Earth's  BurRice  are  *preBdiDg  t 
Should  aome  acruke  of  good,  too,  notocme  ont  of  the  evilT 
Aod  may  not  I,  in  the  arm*  of  my  bride,  the  wife  I  confide  in, 
Joy  at  the  hialori'd  war,  aa  yoD  at  the  tale  of  the  bumieg  T 

Then  the  Father  replied,  faia  lipa  with  graTity  op'ning : — 
"  How  i*  ii.  Ban,  that  thy  longne  ihn*  is  looa'd,  which  for  ao  raaoj  yean  haa 
Still  in  thy  mouth  heen  chaio'd,  itself  ao  acanlily  moTingt 
If  nit  I  tojay  bear  that  which  *a  oft  ii  the  lot  of  a  father : 
That  the  ton'*  aelr-will  the  mother,  all  too  indulgent. 
Favor*  with  helpful  band ;  and  neighbon  all  iu  agreement 
SIl'o  with  them  in  the  pnah  that  is  made  on  the  father  and  bnritfBdf 
Bnt,  all  joiu'd  aa  you  are,  f  reaist  yon  not;  'twere  ofamall  me; 
For  full  well  do  t  aoe  ibera  i*  ponting  and  weeping  ie  prospect. 
Go  iu  the  D*ma  of  heaven,  and  inqaite,  and  bring  me  thia  dangbter, 
Home;  and  ifthiianii  not,  let  bim  think  do  more  of  the  Maiden." 

Thu*  the  Father.    The  Sou  then  cried  with  jny  ia  biageitare*; 
"  Ere  nightfull,  the  belt  of  daughter*  ia  doom'd  to  be  jaan  yet, 
finch  a*  a  man  would  desire  whose  feelings  are  right  in  his  bamB; 
She,  good  Maideu,  loo  will  be  happy,  for  so  I  may  well  hope  ; 
Yea;  ihe  will  ever  be  grateTuI  lo  me,  who  ngain  huve  reilnr'd  her 
Father  and  Molhur  in  Jon  ;  and  aui;h  aa  the  wiae^t  of  children 
Hoal  would  wish.     But  t  linger  on  mure  ;  I  bsriiesa  tlio  buraes 
Straight,  and  carry  our  friends  to  track  the  course  of  the  loT'd  Maid, 
Leave  Ibem  there  lo  ihemaclvea;  lo  their  own  angaciiy  trust  them. 
Gnide  myself,  I  give  yoa  my  oaDi,  enlirely  by  ikeir  rede, 
And  see  not  iho  Msideu  sgaiu  until  she  oiiue  owu  it." 
And  ao  fortb  did  he  go,  aud  meauwhile  much  did  the  othen 
Wiaely  ponderiag  apeak,  the  gmve  theme  quickly  diacuiunf. 

(Tolweoaliooed.)  iiGoO^lc 
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FIIINCIAI    1KB   CQIIKSCIil    &STISW. 

MwiMv  bBilwaBigaianllj  ipaaking,  ibuodMit  doriiig  Uie  wliole  of  tb*  put  lommtr, 
•otwitlMudiiig  that  Iban  wv  bat  litds  dupMitioa  to  plac*  firadi  bejroDd  tba  cootnil  (if 
lbs  Isnilar  bj  uking  paper  for  ■  loiglb  of  time  to  ran ;  unr  wu  Ibara  miMh  «itraocdiDaiy 
ito—nil  fw  noasy,  ibegBBeralMpcMof  (SunbcugMich  ■■  tu  diKoiir^a  tnacb  aiMn- 
•inaof  orwIitbBMJwiL  Tba  gmt  (raa  traia  piiocipl*,  uappliad  to  kbe  hniinnw  iif  tiri» 
GO«ati7,haicoDa  to  ba  weU  nadantood  bjr  abrewU  lad  pcaotioal  Bmchuti,  «u:  that 
Unr  Kiucb  aoaw  ariiitrarj  tariff  lawi  cinsimaocibe  lb*  aoff  1  j  of  goodi,  aod  oonlar  ma. 
aapeij  upon  caruia  Dlaiaei  of  dameatk  iodiMtry,  ihere  can  ba  no  Mtice  oi  lucnijire  biui- 
saaaivilbaatB&vorftbia  ttata  of  the  export  tnde,  aach  w  will  raiM  pncei  of  Uioae  agri- 
cnltoral  prodoDU  lluireiuUfron)  tb*  iiuiD«tr7  of  Uire«-fuanbi  of  tbeomuameraufgDoda, 
and  duinifor«,accar(tiDgailhe  igricultural  proapoots  are  bright  or  othecwias,  i*  the  bub  of 
both  importeo  and  factory  agouti  in  the  heaitbioeu  of  traje.  Tha  praaaDtiiMiiiEttT  oow- 
meDced  with  imall  foreign denwnd  for  weatani  prodoce  and  amall  receipla  allow  piicc* 
from  the  iBlerior.  Hesceeichaogei  werela  brorof  Iheci^;  and  ipeciB  flowiog  to  the 
■eaboard  lo  meet  paymenu  forgooda  lor  which  the  aalea  of  produce  vera  bo  longer  ade> 
ijnale,  mooej  beoane  icarce  in  the  inleriai,  and  aa  iho  coUeeiion  of  old  debt*  became 
1am  &eiU,  the  diapaaUoD  to  opea  saw  credita  faded  away.  Baddealy,  hawerer,  the  (hea 
of  affiura  waa  tAanged,  by  (be  arriTat  of  aach  aewa  (mm  abroad  aa  made  it  eridaot  that 
the  demaudi  ef  Cogland  for  foreign  food  wonU  again  become  large,  through  the  oofiiTla' 
aate  (ailnre  of  her  crop»— particnlarlj  that  of  com.  Prioea  uul  frusta  began  to  rise,  and 
aa  they  did  ao,  tha  coolidBace  of  the  ttoldsia  of  gnoda  la  tba  oredit  of  tba  interior  begau 
10  eipan),  and  EheTienraof  country  dsalen  were  mora  fnrij  met.  At  tbo  ms«  time 
porchaiea  of  pcodace  became  more  aitennTe,'*  reqniriag  capital,  aa  did  alao  the  great 
cnqn  at  the  Sootb— rice,  tobaaco  and  cotton  begianing  again  to  oone  tozwaid,  m>d 
moaaj  roae  in  nhie. 

The  wmita  of  Enghod  in  reaped  to  breadMnff*  are  l&cly  to  bo  larger  than  wat  aaticipa- 
lad,  by  reaaon  of  the  failBre  of  the  potato  crop  of  Ireland,  and  the  damage  done  Id  the 
giau  crop*  of  Bnglaad  through  tha  wat  weather  which  prevoilad  daring  the  harraM. 
The  WBDtaaf  England  in  (uual  yean  are  W^  aod  when,  aadoring  the  paalyev,eitn- 
ordhiary  einmniatancea,  aa  the  large  nilwvy  eipmditnrea,  conapire  to  promote  nnaaual 
oonaumptioD,  iba  demand  ia  large.  The  oonaumption  of  articlea  of  Ibod  doring  tba  aLx 
montha  ending  with  June,  of  foreign  origin,  in  Qreat  Britain,  baa  been  ai  fiiUowat 

coRnnimoif  of  puskisn  food  iit  omaAT  BxiTAiff. 

1B44.  IStS.  ie«.  IMT.  19(8. 

Otato,  qra. ll49.3ro.... 910,797.. ..3,055,300.... 9^47,939. ...l,f36M3 

Oca>..'> r.iH....  33,151....    »K.719....S,BeS,360....    UT,tr9 

I'loarandmeid.Dwt. 63^7....  i(7,7e7....S,^7.U1....3,BS0JS7„..    433,75S 

PoA,&e ■' 74.330.—  72,732....    127,919....    364,913....    3(H,031 

Butter " 1B7,<6S....U9,457....    107,997....    188,489....  1,385,130 

Obewv " l»0,B5e.... 134,970....     137,4*0....     174,131....     1T9,9U 

Rice " 169,310.. ..)Sa,0«0 391,708....     676,130....     4«7,0ia 

Soar ■■ l,831,aS3...2,477,297....S,428,637....  3,944,642....  3,779,874 

Rinvna,  &a. •' 136,482....  189,444. „.    316,633....    194,951....    236,919 

Cocoa Iba 1,38S,B45. ..1,409,393..,.  1,499,008..  ..  1,764,590..  ..l,54a,ll» 

Coffee _•'.... 15,987 ,3S5..17,499,S97...17 ,545.058. ..19,637 ,399. ..19.058.644 

TobacM _",...lt,979,135..]9,98g,395. -13,239,748. ..13,419,870. ..13,416,118 

Tea, •'....20,I83,042...21,835,a05... 22,810,541. ..23,101,975  ...24,365,360 

Aieonparad  with  faM  year,  the  only  eonaideraUelUlBtg  off  ia  in  grain  and  Brar.    Bat 

it  we  Inflect  Ibat  1847  waa  a  year  of  ^oud  harveata,  the  qoaotiiiea  imported,  aacompared 

wiltija<B»rMTfcMMl»tB4S,acaimBeaaa.    tba  mpma  for  UU  nvtmi  ma>^  tt 
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tm  FimaMeM  m>d  C$mmtnial  Mttim.  [Odoker'. 

baud  oBtJl  Jnl/,  wben  ihe  whole  wm  relMied  Tor  etmnrnptioD ;  rad  ihW  yc«r,  aAer  tb* 
large  imporU  iDdicaicd.  Done  remaiD*  in  bond.  The  pricca  of  bmddnS*  bavc  bcm  tow, 
M  hu  alfo  Tsw  roatorialf  and  ]a1>or,  nutwilhilandiDg  lbs  miinben  pnii>tafed  in  tha  ooo- 
atroctioD  of  nilwajg  at  im  aven^  moothlj  npwidllnre  of  £3.500,000  or  tl3JKia,009. 
Thii  •lalfl  nf  abin  bu  pcoinolad  tbe  cODaomptian  ofoibar  wticlea  cttoBilan  aDdlnmr;, 
•oehag  Cofler,  Tea,  Sugar,  Tobacco,  &c.,wbilatbe  prominvat  factMandsonllbat  tbeooa- 
wnptioD  or  braaddoB*  ha*  been  m  hrga  la  a  year  of  food  iMnt  aa  in  any  year  id  iad 
kanat  prior  to  IB47.  Thit  it  •  pregnant  lael,  indicative  <X  the  iaaraawDg  iiBpeTttBoe  of 
die  EaglUi  tnde  to  tha  weeten  eonntry. 

The  piiignw  of  thu  Wsatem  eonotry  in  a  aarisa  of  yean  is  learcely  latiiaauA  by  Iboae 
who  merely  look  at  the  nnmben  of  tbe  people  ralnrned  in  tha  cenaiu  periodieiUy  tah«t( 
by  the  Slate  and  Federal  OorerBmrata.  In  England  it  CBDDOt  be  appreciated ;  aer  on* 
^f  aatimate  be  funned  of  the  exteot  of  our  agrienlnral  roMnree*  hj  ttM  taUea,  of  ihs 
modenta  anomtt  of  &nD  prodneo  eiported  to  meet  Ae  canliiig«it  demand  t^  F.arop*- 
Tha  &M  nran  be  bron^t  pronritwnily  forward,  that  in  fifteen  yean  a  traet  of  the  moat 
fertile  land  in  tin  world,  eqnal  in  >npeHicial  (nrlacelo  the  whole  arable  hod  of  Xngland, 
tea  been  brooght  imder  the  plongh.  To  afford  an  adeqaaie  idee  of  Ihe  rapUity  ef  MR- 
pmgreaa,  the  following  table,  (bowing (be  tminber  of  Bareaof  latid  nU  by  tbe  Federal 
OawNumest  in  «ii  itatea,  bii  beet)  oumpHed  from  oHBcial  (onrcna : 

ACBX8  or  LAKD  SOLD  IR  TBS  WESTtBS  8TATU. 

Ion  lid 
Taw.  fMa.  BUaala  Mlaai.  IDcU|w.  Wtanate. 

1833 412,51* 387  JT5 546^44 853,311 

1833 551,153 360,340 554,681 447,780 

1«34 478,847 354.013 Sr3,65« 513.760 

1339 M1.435 3.096.099 1.586.901 1,817,347 8irj*» 

IBSe 1,383,991 3,1»,708 3,345,344 4.189.833 64CI33 

1M7 v.    470.043 1,013,849 1,343317 773^32 178,783 

1838 243,094 778,560 603,134 07,333 361.861 

1839 542,444 1.132.876 618,748 134,984 948,875 

U40 33,05* 389,375 118,808 30,106 WiMi 

1841 43,613 335,533 03,883 18,167 17S.4H 

1843 35,715 437,404 55,795 35,080 178,8»3 

1843 13.388 407,767 50,545 12.594 311,133 

1M4 88,054 489,410 107,278 23,338 371.131 

1845 11352 486,580 78,563 35,018 744,390 

1846 130,660 4;jS,930 103,076 30,874 867  MC 

1347,0  mo. 85,664 338,180 154,544 37,762 79BJS8 

Total 4,719,479 12,475,349 9,839,971 8,*23,709....  e,744.4ir 

Thaao  fignretrepnaeDt  the  breadth  of  land  taken  awMuJIy  by  eaob  Mate  directly  from 
the  Fedenl  QoTemment,  In  tbe  yean  1835-6,  when  Bpecalaton  were  appropriatiDg 
Urge  Iraoti,  with  the  view  to  compel  witlen  to  pay  high  pricaa,  a  imall  proportiaa  oaly 
tt  the  aalea  foil  into  the  handa  of  die  imniignUita.  Theae  landa  hare  aiaoa  been  grM]«l^ 
parehated  te  aome  extent  Iot  cnllivatfon,  and  fasTe  in  that  praportion  competed  with  the 
iqbteqnent  aalea  of  the  govenuneiit.  In  tha  laat  two  jeara,  the  nle*  of  the  goremmeal 
have  oontidenbly  reriTed.    The  fiillowiag  table  ahow*  the  whole  qoantit}!  of  k*d  in 


Oklo.  nnnoii.  ladUu.  Wehlfu. 

Sdd  prior  to '32...1S.S36,e31....    3,127 ,0I5..-.6.018,703...- 19.447,505.... 

State  don'tn 1,737,838....    1.712,225..-.  1,012.593....      598,973.... 

Srid  to8apt.'lT...  4,719,479-..  18,*75549.-.. 8,839^71....  8,433,709.. ..8.744,417 


neaiMeof  OUobiMarl^elsaraf  foTemment  ownen)iipinberlBOd*,lntfta  otbar 


«ntM  bare  J«t  vory  eontiilenlile  qnaodliei  on  Mia,  pMtioDa  at  wblch  ■«  of  litd*  nine, 
■n]  can  oolj  OCKIM  into  pUjH  tbo  uantiy  beoone*  vsry  dentnlyMItln). 

The  leUlemsnt  of  tfaeM  hve  atate*,  W  indicated  la  iilst  of  land,  wm  rnry  rapid  from 
1833  to  1S3T,  lod  the  proiporitj  of  tlioM  ■pscaliliou*  canted  Ihe  erectiaa  of  Michigui 
ialD  a  atata,  aad  Mparation  of  Jowa  aad  W1kdtu!i]  from  !t  ai  reiritorisa  ia  1S34.  Id 
mi^e  ial«a  of  laad  in  tho  t<ra  latter  terrlloriea  commenced,  and  have  (iDce,aa  we  aes, 
nacbed  iMar  T.SOS.OOC  acre*  of  laod,  which  ia  about  one-t*elfUi  of  the  entire  area.  The 
(tie*  of  the  laoda  from  1B33  (o  IStT,  in  the  ai  atalea,  amounl  to  '43,309,917  acrea.  Id 
lUiaai*  alM  the;  bare  naabed  IS,4TS^4P  acnt;  and  if  wa  off-ael  tba  i^aanlidea  aold  hj 
Ibe  •tale*  «a  eqaal  M  tboaa  atili  held  by  the  apeeolaton,  tfait  ma;  reach  aboDt  the  actual 
fMDliij  of  lud  bivaght  Dndai  ealiura.  The  atate  baa  cfisred  for  aale  ia  BeplmilMT, 
3H|000  Mrea  «r  UmI,  dnoatod  b;  the  Federal  Goreniment  in  aid  of  tfas  flKoob  and 
Hiofaigan  nanaL  Tke  breadlb  of  land  ao  broo^t  onder  caltare  ia  eqnal  (a  the  prodnc- 
lioD,  if  laiddownio  wlunt,  of  tbe  enDnDaaiqiUQlit<r  of  1,035,068,177  bnibeli  per  BDnam, 
aad  ia  capable  -of  lapportiDg  SOfiO9,009  penooa,  while  ita  iahabilanta  baT«  iDcnaaad  bnt 
I,S<0,OOIt.  Tbn*  ia  a  moat  ramarkabls  inatanoe  of  tbe  extraordinBry  iraoarcea  of  the 
coaDtry,  aa  well  aa  of  the  importalloa  of  a  market  for  tbe  aale  of  the  prodoce.  It  ia  to 
ba  remevbeied  that  the  aeltlera  on  Ihia  Mrriterj  are  poor  immi^ranta,  whota  onlj  re- 
aoBTce  ii  iheir  labor,  and  that  labor  afitirda  them  od  the  sew  soil  what  Eorope  will 
not  jield  tben,  abnodauce  of  food;  and  if  F.arope  affiirda  maoufiicuiraa  cheap,  any 
qiiaotitiai  that  may  he  got  in  eicVange  for  their  aaperahaDdaDt  cropa,  are  bul  an  addilaon 
W  iu^iag  profita. 

Tbo  export  of  the  fiicalyew,  1847,  by  oonvettiDgfem  prodaoe,  that  otherwiaa  woold 
not  have  foood  aale,  iato  caah  and  gooda,  added  at  leaat  |6D,ttOa,000  to  the  capital  of  the 
aooQtr;,  an  eqnal,  no  doabt,  to  the  whole  coat  of  the  MesicaD  war.  U  ia  nol  alonn,  how- 
ever, by  meauof  the  amount  actoall;  aoldabrettlthatdmprodaceraBrebeDe&tledbytbe 
lai^  eiport  trade.  Tbe  taking  of  Ibe  anrploa  oat  of  the  oouo'ry  adTauce*  the  mooey 
talne  of  the  whole  crop,  and  by  ihia  neaM  the  wealth  thu  aaoally  hai  a  tandenoy  to 
accnmnlate  with  the  commercial  atid  maaafaclnriDg  iatereau^becomea,  in  «oa»  degne, 
desliEntB  among  tbe  farmiag  intereata.  We  oill  endearor  to  illualrate.  The  reportof  tbe 
Bon.  Edmund  Burke,  Commiaaioner  of  Fatenta — a  moat  naeful  work,  diaplayiug  Ihe 
lagheat  abilitiea,  pata  dowD  the  wheal  crop  for  IS47,  at  1H,S45,S00  boihela  in  ill 
ifce  atalea.  Tbia  ia  eqaal  to,  In  roaod  nnoiben,  32,847,100  bbla.  Soar.  Now  llie 
export  of  wheat  ead  wheal  flour  for  the  year  ending  Jan.  30,haibeea  aa  follow*,  with  ibe 
qoanlity  received  at  New-Orleana  and  on  the  Hjdaou : 

EU>OKTi  AND  lUPORTS  OF  FLOUR  AND  WHEAT,  IN  BBLS.  FLOBH. 
Eipan  ftom       Eipoit.  RH-tliodst      Pri«ii  ■(  K*caiT«iI  db  ttg  HadaM. 

D.Sutn.  rrin.  K.OrtuH.        N.O.  Price  UjUbuT. 

1>Ml  hhfa.  bhlik  prin. 

1843 903.474...  |4  50 1,415,403.. .14  06 S,S38,93B...i4M 

1844 1,550,974. ...4  50 545,507.... 4  OU 3.474,204. ...4  50 

1845 1,273,730... .4  50 560,313....  4  00 2.841.001....5  57 

1846.... 2,613,476. ...S  10 1.037 .985-...  4  SO 3,S53,441....5e,1 

IM7 S,S6I,49S....C00 2,034,405.... 5  50 -...4,970,900. ...6  50 

184S 781,040. ...5  00 1,557.100,. ,,6  00 

If  weaaaume  the  crop,  aa  giren  bydieCamnlia«laaerof  Fatanl*,  for  1647,  latbeaTefage 
cti>p  of  the  Qaion,  iba  viloe  according  to  ihe  average  eiporl  price  of  1844  WDold  be 
IMADO,004.  Ibe  qoMiii^  exported  in  1347  raiaed  the  prico  to  9fi  00,  or  a  valaa  uf 
9132.000,000  lor  tbe  who!ecn>p,aa  ineoiaaiBlbetooaeyvalBeof  tkeemp  of  |33,D0D,OM: 
bu  tbe  whole  vdoe  exported  waa  131,560,000;  conaequently,  it  not/dng  had  been 
received  for  tbe  qnanti^aentotitnf  ihe  cmiBlry,  tbe  produeerawoald  have  got  (1,500,000 
for  dut  aold  at  home,  by  rvaaoa  of  the  ihort  aupply,  hat  tfaey  did  get  nearly  133.000,000 
in  MuhBiid  pTodoet*  of  indnalry.  The  connnerciBl  and  manufactoringintereata  probably 
bought  ll,00a,M»  Iba.  and  (boy  paid  $60,000,000  ioitead  of  940,000,000,  aa  in  1344 ;  aod 
4Ua  iMhrtwiie  of  |IM,OOe,000  waa  traaafcrred  from  factory  dividend*  to  fanning  product* 
by  Ibe  opeiktiag  oF  tba  foreign  trade. 

TbabiMiDeiaof  tfaepsrtaf  Naw.Oileu*,  fcr  die  year  eeding  Sept.  l,ba«beealargatM 
tadieMad  ia  the  valaa  of  ptodace  received  at  that  plaoe  from  tba  interior,**  foIlawfi&|^> 


[Octofecr^ 


]B48. 

1847. 

IS43. 

i,03T,Ui.. 

..7e5,»7#~ 

.1,190.739 

iai,Me.. 

14I.1B1.. 

..187.862. 

..153J76. 

27,008.. 

.      B,317- 

..   39,742 

IS4.9I1.. 

.2«,T89. 

..534,825- 

951.405. 

..3MJ.iW. 

..KI,7»S 

10.637. 

..    6,0«l. 

..    un» 

16^83.. 

..   13.991  . 

-     8,958 

TotdTdMittIMr.'48 »7»,7T9,1»I 

"        "      1846, -47 »MM,26« 

"     1845, '46 77.193.4«4 

"        ••     1«44.'45 57,199,182 

The  nuMi  remarkable  feature  ID  tliMretaniuiIwr>ctllMit  the  velue  of  cotton  leeeivad 
ba*  been  more  ibin  lut  jen,  ■Ittumgh  the  prica  hu  MYengpi  but  139  per  bale,  aguaat 
944  laat  year.  The  InUowiog  w  a  itatcmaut  of  tlw  Uniwd  Stalea  cn^  aad  it*  Ji 
Ibc  •Dumbarof  jean: 

SMiTiD  wma  cmrsn  ckop,  ybar  nnniM  wrBMiEK  ). 
Ig43.  1844.  1945. 

Ifflir4Ma««>,...l,M0;EM....e3e,17S....»S9,lS8.. 

UobiW 481/14.... 467,900.... 517,196... 

Florida, 161,089...- 145,563... .180,693.. 

G«or8iiV,"y.'.".""s9M»i---'«5.Sw''.V.»5.44{).. 

A.  CuolilM, 3el.O58....304,870..-. 496.361.. 

N,  Caroliua^....      9.033.—    8.S18....  ia,M7.. 
Virginia, 15,639....   IS.eOO....  25,200.. 

Total, 8,378,875     9,030,400      2,394,503       2,100,537      1,778,651      S,347,«34 


BXPOBTS,  UNITED  BTATEB  CONBDMPTION,  AND   BTOCKfl  ■EJlJlIKUW  ON  BAND, 

Ztf.ma.tnl.       Ffhm.    StK.<4Ewnfm.  Ockpnti.    TH.aperL        n.BlMa     Bt^sBkud 
CovMiiap.        lat.31. 
l843..Mfl9.rll....S4fi.l79....1ir5a<.-.  T8.fi3... 2,010,137. ...a35.1S3....   94  48« 

1844..  1,309.498... .283,685 83,053...  75,264.  ..l.fi99,4M.. . .348.714 ISS.TT* 

1845 -.1,433.306.. -.359.337.. ..134,^1..  ..150,599.. .3,083.756... .387.006 94.1S» 

1846..  1,102.399 359,703 86,692.. .118,028.  ..1,666,793... .433,537 107,]» 

1347..    830,909.. ..341,488....   75.692...   93,138.. .1.341,522..  ..427,967 214.837 

1848.. 1,324,8  65.. ..27»,I72....  130,349... 184,478.. .1,858,381. ...531,773-...  171,468 
Tbs  mott  gratifjing  fealire  in  tbi>  tabte  ij  (he  iteidy  md  large  increate  in  tbe  ^aaBlitj 
tuken  b;  our  owa  manuIiH-turen,  and  we  would  call  particular  atlButlciu  to  l&a  £ict,  that 
in  Itda  lut  year  of  tbe  low  tarilf,  the  increaae  of  Biauu&ctarei  bai  1>eeQ  imaiettae,  being 
lU  leae  than  183,000  bales, or  Deu-lf  35  percent  That ia to  la;,  ia  1043,  ibe  first  jearuf 
the  tariff  of  1842,  (be  expntt  wu  3,010,137  bale*,  and  lb«  couiumptton  3B3,I39  balea. 
Thiajearof  tbe  tariff  uf  1846,  the  eiporla  have  rfiuunuSfil  143,000  balea,  and  the  am- 
aanptioii  increaaed  S06.0D0  bale*,  ffhat  iudiapatable  prDof  ia  here  oC  tbe  iuBocace  at 
low  tariSk  in  promoting  manuFaclnriiig  pmaperiij  !  It  ii  to  be  obaerved,  that  iba  eoctoo 
taken  bj  the  maaafacturing  South  and  Wast  from  plautationa  is  notembianaJ  ialbeaefig- 
nrea.  The  eon  umption  of  tbe  Santh  and  Weal  ii  gradii>ll<r  iuoreaiii^  and  it  iniiMa 
proper,  in  makingup  an  account  of  theproduclJaa  of  the  couutry,  that  aomaaoticaibBalil 
ha  taken  of  it.  Tbe  folluwiiig  ealimalA,  from  a  judicioua  and  sareful  obarrrcr  at  tb» 
Sooth,  of  Iha  quantity  to  conwrned,  ^und  not  included  in  Ike  receipt*  «i  •11.)  tni^  bbI  b* 
deroid  of  intarat.    Thoa,  in — 

North  Carolio .JmIm..  U,500 

Bunth  Oaroliiia 8  OOO 

Oeorgia (.000 


Baait  dp  tb*  Wetttfrn  Biran  and  oMsoaMd,  ■■;— 

BeoeiTedatCinciauali II.MO 

"         Fitlabarg  and  Wheeliiig 13,500 

KantODky 5,000 30,000 

•■        Miaaouri,  Tenneaaee,  IndlanB,  Illuioti,  &c 12,50* 

Tola) „ b«l«a,..75.eM 

To  which  may  be  added  the  qnaulity  burnt  in  the  inlerior,aadti>RlMt  on  iiaw^  ■>■««» 
let;  tbeae  added  to  die orup aa  given  above,  received  ai  tbo  atiippinK  pa(%  wHl  ahow 
very  a««rij  Iba  unoont  raisBd  in  tba  Uiut«il  StiMa  tbe  past  ■•«■■■ 

Cookie 


184a]  Omap  ^  the  MadL 


6BS8IF  or  Til   ItRTII. 

jMiHi  H,  IiraiMoi.L.-~Vo  psrceiTa  by  Ihs  jonnuli  tlie  uiniraneeiBBni  of  Ae  ipprowituag 
ndrcMeM  ftam  CMgTBM  of  ihn  diitinsnisbad  snttlemiB)  •nd  wb  emnot  fbttia>r  db  tbii  oooa- 
•iop  tha  aqauniuB  of  gar  proliMiHl  rafcMt  Thoogt  »  poljlleit  oppoiMMt,  m  hna  «Ter 
•MfaMlcdattMr  right  ntw  tka  maiBm  6«d1cIm  ud  loftrniu  ihUadon  tbaulad  Ud 
«bumo«BroriliiaoBtglnMdud  widalr-OTtooiisd  pnwMagB. 

lb.  IngvcMB  B  OB*  of  tboM  nn  kntd  oT  dm,  ia  vteo,  U  VMtow  Ao  phnM  af  Ae  graM 
poet,*iha«laacfitBuwwikiaedD|),thuiMtiimiur«>adiipiailMf  Mill  tha  wi>ftd.tUai* 
ft^to."  OftridaodbtMimbis  EUnilx,hia  oniMtiiBiagmtDaenaDd  oUnlrio  ^tllaoMS  ■«  tk« 
ckinnofavutoirol«oriirieadi,whililifaa]r*ervea«alem»aBiirabHkc  lo the  amigadM of  tbe 
^rMJiiK,  HiilUe.wbididugbt  ban  an  early  date  baTaboea  paMedamid  Iba  Mnqml  plsHncaa 
■a  easy  fbrtaoe  (fforded.aiid  wliicb  his  elegant  laala  woald  faave  found  lo  ooagenial,  bas  been 
nanmiitUiigly  devoted  [o  iha  ptirauit  of  an  arduoiia  profeuion,  which  he  hai  elevated  bf  hii  eK- 
atnpleand  enriched  by  his  learaii^.  Apart  from  thiMegraverooeupaliona, he  bu  uverscmpltd 
lotii-DaBidflwbi~.i]ieieiieaDru1iiiTiiedbimiinl!iiitlheirpuredomuns,  andwhilal  Ibe  libraries  of 
no  Taricua  citiea  are  adorned  by  his  diacoarsei  on  ihese  sialtsd  lopic^,  Damerons  iostitutians 
dedieated  to  Their  advaDenneDt,  have  raerared  wef^t  tram  bis  adhesion,  and  beoeflt  froia  hia 
VMralttv.  Tt  is  oaly  irithln  a  few  years  paat  Ibal  be  relfred  frou  the  Pbiladelpfafa  bar,  ao 
iMRlf  pnmd  of  his  ttameind  ■eTTfcn,and  aciceplsd  a  sent  ia  Coogreas  from  one  ofthe  districti 
^WhBBlivaekr-  HbMBfMiBpdMiotlftithoagtibrtef.hasbeenftilorbonOTiohimnH'nl 
sdrutage  la  bis  eoDntry.  Hi*  views  of  policy  are  large,  «la*aMd  and  paUiotie— irith  no 
seetamn  or  party  bis*,  aod,  tberefbre,  allboogh'oppoaad  to  tbe  principles  of  bii  party,  we  are 
tnigbl  to  reaped  them  wben  aiulaioed  by  abilities  so  eminent,  recommBoded  t^  motim  so 
inrst  <Ud  cmaeetad  with  a  spirit  so  ealbolie,  aa  in  tbe  case  of  Ibe  Hon.  Joseph  R.  [ngeraoIL 
fheatanwallolberAiagiriwaMnoi  beorerloofeed  in  tbi>  tnwty  and  anpremofitated  trrbnte 
»•  **  aMsllsal  muh  and  MmbH  raftreiweto  bii  bsatinf  ud  oonduoi  IntbeHooSB-  Too 
«Asain  MraaMli  kUs  tappeaeJ  that  (ha  digniiy  of  Ceagress,  the  rvpnie  of  our  instHa- 
li<M*,aid  tbesairrvspaot  of  iba  Aauriaan  peopin,  bare  all  alike  bean  torgoMen  aad  onMfvd 
bjr  wtMds  and  aett  nAoMiwiDg  Benuon  and  {reMleaen-^ay.  even  Cfaristiaa  dib-  ladaoMt 
deponiaent  sndaavs^  thrsal*  have  aoandaliied  lb«  eoaauy  and  aiiirded  loBgedfor  (if^MltiDi- 
>ieatoauresemies»bn>ad  roriidicDls  and  rc^roecb.  Iii*  natloomoeblDSiylbM  ibepresenoe 
of  one  BochinaD  aaj.  R.  Ingoraail  in  tbe  House,  ia  almost  a  guarantee  agaioil  these  viotatJoii* 
-oftaale  eod  prophely  ga  the  pan  of  tbe  aniuiy  aod  Ibougbtless  Hia  lone  so  geDtleatanly— 
lis  temper  so  ooncilialing — his  conduct  so  cbaritsble,  enndid  ind  lofly,  i*  a  talLsman,  as  il 
were,  agsinn  perlnrtntion*  and  violence  auch  a*  we  have  alluded  lo ;  and  iadependenl  of  his 
fatelleelual  losa  to  ibe  country,  we  regret  alike  the  abeenoe  of  his  trtioteaoiae  example,  which 
Imybewall  Inittted  by  some,  a*  it  <■  unatintingly  admired  by  alL 

Ve  are  at  a  loas  lo  divine  tbe  motive  oF  Mr.  Ingerwiir*  retirement  from  Congreaa,  but  We 
do  ho«e  that  talent  and  merits  like  his  win  not  be  permanenlly  withdraw*  Irom  the  spber« 
Where  Ibey  are  ndcalnted  to  effect  Ibe  largest  good,  and  where  the  public  have  the  right  lo 
dnnamd  Aeir  erereise. 

Tfin  the  onler  of  events  it  abould  ao  tnni  oat  that  the  nominee  at  bis  psrly  should  be  calltd 
lo  tbe  aolenllt  fmeliooa  M  FresMent  of  these  United  Hutea.  tiien,  we  hardly  know  whe^ 
Mmoiig  Ibe  dKnrt  oTSsihigTiished  men  that  graoe  the  wliig  parly,  we  ebBeffutly  ndmit  il,  Oea. 
nylCirooaM  aeledl  a  petaoe  1^  th«  hIgbaM  booors  wttUn  his  gift  so  eMirdy  qnalified,  and  ia 
«v«Tyw«rM*MAgtyfyhBB4Mint«lntioB  widsMia<yihewlahesofaUnwna*iatbe>ppoiM- 
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9T0  Omnp  of  ilke  Mmdk.  [October, 

DDKtKodiApaitiiimitliliale  worthy  «f  note  baitik«apl*M  in  tbomeiropolis.  "Tbe 
w«tld"  hai  ivtiinied  to  the  city  fniin  iti  iDnimer  DompaigD,  and  ii  now  pr^nring  to  go 
into  wioter  quarten,  ind  tfae  proqiecti  are  that  New-Tork  will  be  muuual]/  ga;  aail 
pnwpeiDiu  daring  Ihe  coming  winter  ■eawn.  Nothiiig,  lurdlj,  aare  one  of  tboae  learfiit 
oooBtignUioiu  which  have  tKfim  Tinted  it,  and  which  hare  act  recently  deraitated  Brook' 
Ijn  aoil  Albonj,  can  cait  a  (looiii  over  it.  The  yellow  brer,  whiiA  waa  divaded,  and 
which  delayed  the  return  of  many  to  town,  hai  paaaed  away,  leaving  u  nnhanaed,  and 
the  cholera  doe*  notlhreate^  nil  we  are  at  retf  and  at  peaeo,  while  all  othviBrtaof  dw 
woiU  benei  with  coufuaion  and  bleed*  in  dvil  war.  Under  lODh  cinmoitaaiMa,  it  it 
not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at  that  we  take  each  giant  itridea  Miward  in  ciTilixBtini>  gr 
itMt  New-Yotk,  in  which  are  oonoenlnled  all  themaana  and  applianoe*  of  our  proqwrity, 
■hoold  jearly,  almoat  monthly,  palpably  and  remMikably  increaie  in  aize,  weeldi,  inflit- 
coo*— in  wh«t  may  be  called  DtatropalitBUBo.  The  wlmualio^  die  reipeot  fiir  tl>e  inflo- 
anoe  and  poaitiDD  of  New- York,  which  it  CbU  b;  all  vAo  Mo&j  and  know  ibom,  are  not 
tpckaadiininith  by  EuudliArUy  with  the  lobject,  hot  on  the  ooatnry,  increue  the  nam 
it  ia  eonlamplatad.  One  ramoikable  feature  of  the  city  it  ita  boteta,  wUob,  aaMpreaeut 
cmdnotod,  ar«  paonliar,  and  the  ot^riog  of  Ihe  lait  ten  yean  of  its  metropolitan  ad> 
vaneement.  The  increeae  in  the  number  and  aiie  of  theae  ettablolmieDtt  of  the  fini 
daa  bai  been  really  wonderfiil  j  two  were  opened  daring  the  patt  month  ;  the  Irring 
Hooae,  in  Broadway,  near  Chambera-atreet,  and  Ihe  Uman  Hotel,  on  Union  Sqoaie — a 
place  on  which  Ae  propoaed  erectioa  of  a  hotel  &ve  yeara  tince.  would  have  been 
laughed  to  aoorn.  We  intend  to  qieak  at  length  and  teriatiiD  abont  nme  of  our  piioo- 
pal  hoteli,  and  ihoQld  have  DonunaQced  to  da  n  in  thii  noinber,  bad  we  not  been  dit- 
apptnnted  in  obtaining  aome  (tadttio.  The  printer  lalli  oa,  too,  that  he  nntt  teatrict  oar 
•pace  for  thii  time,  and  to  we  mntt  telect  fiam  what  we  bad  prepared  •neh  nil4)soU  ti 
we  think  oor  readna  would  preier, 

ThePAait  Thkatiu  opened  the  aeaion  rather  lamely.  The  honae>  though  Twy  dia»- 
oughly  and  cotDGorlably  refitted,  did  not  equal  the  ezpeotationt  laiacd  by  the  astrsngtM 
aonoiuioementt  made  with  regard  to  ita  qilendor.  The  proeeenimn  i>  indeed  TKy  baa* 
tifnl,  and  tfae  aodienee  ia  oomfiirtably  provided  for  all  over  fta  bonaai  but  the  laltka 
bnMa  to  the  bozet  are  very  onpieaaing,  the  more  ao  Aat  they,  from  an  nntbe  likiiw, 
remind  ut  of  the  hght  and  graoehl  famtaof  thebozeantflio  AatOT  Place  Opevm  Hontt; 
&a  ftumi  of  Ae  lobi,  or,  rathar,  the  benobei,  ve  very  1117  tad  trogrttcefni.  and  the  ttnff 
whh  whl^  'dtej  are  covered  fa  coarae  and  gaudy,  and  dM  dtop«irtatn  it  an  Ineipliedile 
waste  of  pahit,  b  more  lenaei  than  one.  It  repreaenta  a  flat  pteoe  of  oard  and  moor 
ttretching  to  the  horizon,  having  a  pool  of  water  tn  the  fi>r^roand,  and  nnreBered,  ava 
by  thediitant  6gureofahoneman,of  vthich  Htde  can  be  teen  but  the  bone'a  hiiid.qaar- 
teri.  The  whole  pictnra  might  be  labelled  "  View  of  Bergen  Flatt,  louking  weat,  &ea  a 
Philadelphia  Railroad  oar,"  were  it  not  that  on  a  tpot  of  bare  ground  near  the  pool  afcny 
■uditandaaneaaal  on  which  ia  a  portrait  of  Shakspeare,  and  around  thit  eoul  are  ^anriy 
tcattered  « tickle,  a  lyre,  a  cog-wheel,  a  palette,  and  other  lim^Rriy  congrnoot  artiolea. 
Now  we  know  that  there  are  no  puntert  abotit  here  crazy  enon^  to  paint  portraita  of 
Sbaktpearein  any  loch  place,  or  even  to  pat  them  out  there  to  dry.  TheHxprivateboiea 
in  the  second  tier  have  been  removed.  Aoie  on  the  itage  being  all  now  in  the  hoMS. 
We  thinkthitadeoided  nii«t«ke,amlm>t  ataUinconaoDanoe  with  the  de«re*of  the  poU 
lie  The  fiMliog  for  private  boxet,otatleaatfiH'  bozea  which  pnivent  all  manner  of  In- 
mtSoo  of  one  party  («  another,  b  beooaung  itronger  and  mere  gonerd  every  iaif,  iln 
■aatbedwEaaa  whererefinemeot  andatatte  Gh:  refined  unoaementt  it  developed.  Al- 
together, we  are  Kirry  to  My,  the  theatre  looks  rather  like  a  glotrUed  Bowary  ihaa  what 
m  Amid  hope  and  expeot  in  the  Park.  Thepimewt  hrterim,  hovrever,  it  a  ¥■>[  Jwiwive- 
ment  open  tbalnfltmniatory  ttyleofihelattdeaoTMioai. 

Owing  to  aome  nnavoidable  and  nnexpecied  delay  in  the  arrival  of  artitta  wfaom  ba 
had  engaged,  Blr.  Huiilih  wu  obliged  to  commenoe  bit  teaMi  widi  aoch  mtMrial  aa  he 


hiAat«*B«Mnd,<Md  lUi  nnmgriiil  wljr  UaMrif  ■■&  a  psttini  of  kji  rtoik  oonpH^. 
Vitfa  AnfbroahepMidaaedtarNiaf  Maodard  tngedin,  willnnit  mnch  nccow.  Ma,M 
V*  ill  ka»w,  i>  B  wdtiHtncUd  wilDr  in  tbe  bImbq  Ksmili  idiool,  good  Kholui  jo 
«Aiek  ■!•  aow  As  MTMt  ooo^Mti  of  thia  ttage,  and  nAaWror  ha  did  wta  ooncaiTad  aad 
■oMd  witfapHfcie^;  bMUivMoaluiinfferadfa  noch  Ehm  u  lathaMdo  aSbeiioii  irilfa 
whicli  hob— baealiwibloAfcrMWwyaani,  thatha  w—Biwbletogiva  tfaataitt  of  Uipan 
«rilb  tkeaSeotbemdantlriBtamled.  To  r"ie  •mtaiiOBg  aach  •  nand  of  ckanotot  aa 
HimlM,  Virpaimt,  OAallo,  BoUa,  Ac,  what  giaaisr  drawback  to  nioeeM  coold  [horo  hat 
And  jot  Mi.  HamUin  had  ooa  which  wai  ahnoat  greatar ;  ihu  «u  tho  vary  hieoiapeUM 
wtnnw  w  which  he  waa  mpported.  He  had  wnM  goud  artiiu  aroaDd  him,  hat  wa* 
obbged  to  pot  thaoi  ia  parU  by  Qo  DMaai  woltmiicd  la  ihom.  Tlmi  ba  opoued  tba  MMcn 
with  Hamlet,  huiuaU'  u  the  PiiaM,— apart,  by  the  way,  far  which  he  b  ecoineailj  oa- 
fiUed,— Bd  Mabt  Tatlok  h  OpbelU.  Now  at  Ihii  late  day  we  will  not  be  to  ispeifla- 
oni  aa  to  admit  thai  Mui  TiiuiRiiaa  actnai  of  great  taleM;  bat  wb  moM  baurd  the 
ramark  that  the  vntbar  lam  able  to  fill  the  part  of  Ophdia  than  M  Mr.  Hahbuw  bimmif 
loMulain  thM  ef  Jeuimy  Twkcher.  Fiiarro,  too,  waa  pal  on  the  ata^  with  Mr.  Hiild  la 
FJMm],  Mn.  Dtott  h  Cota,  tad  Mra.  Wivitaitlit — an  ezoellaut  aitrem  in  berline— ai 
UTira.  What  wonder  that  with  mcb  old  play*  ao  improperly  caM,  with  ox  other  tbeatrai 
againat  him,  aal  with  die  old  Park  price*  of  adoUar  fur  thebaatMatof  tbe  firM  tier  gr  the 
back  aeat  of  the  third,  Hr.  RuaLm'i  firtf  two  week*  were  Tcay  onprafilafale.  But  al- 
ihnanh  llM^it  npnanrl  Ihrnhnifrn,  Trn  fnnl  iiirn  Thnt  in  thin  rMnirMiiiit  "  hainir^nlMlJi 
worae leouiai hriund."  Ur.  UuiiLiii ii, pariupa,  theableitai 
if  faHj  rnttijiritnl  tn  it^a  thrt  Pirk  thnitrr  htith  pmfimHn  tn  hJownlf  iwl  »{ 
with  tbe  Invri  of  dmOMtle  amonmaBH,  if  it  ha  wilkia  : 
it  H).  The  prine*  of  edmuaioB  have  been  a»  we  were  Mue  they  aamt  aeed*  he  »* 
dhced  and  gradoaled,  and  are  ISf,  IS,  srj,  50  and  7S  Ota.  Thit  iabetiWMiambte,a«MMT 
a  ooa  num  hare  thaoght  who  be*  pmd  hi)  dollar  to  lit  hi  tbe  Bhakafeate,  a«d  leek  at  the 
lop  of  aama  great  aotar'i  bead  on  a  crowded  ai^U. 

The  firM  two  onprofitable  weeki  ware  moceeded  by  othoa  more  pn^tiona.  Ite 
UoarLAUiKa  brought  out  La  Eimemiiia  iu  qilendid  Kyle  and  filled  the  hotue  nigfatl;^ 
Ganooaa  management  ■■  almoat  nre  to  eDWre  laoceu ;  we  do  not  reDiember  auy  inataaM 
of  ilB  iailDTe  aava  in  tbe  oaae  of  King  Joiia,  produced  to  mBgnifioeatly  at  the  Park  by  Mr. 
C>ABua  Kuii;  bat  in  thia  caae  the  public  bad  been  OYor-ikiaed  w^  Bicbanl  III.,  pn>- 
dnoadin  the  mme  atyle,  and  there  waa  not  enoogh  diderence  in  tbe  a^le*  of  tbe  two  pla^ 
to  atKact  the  mma  aadieooe*  back  aguu. 

The  Uoipuiiua  have  brong^  oat  La  Ettmralda  with  that  perfect  knowledge  of 
atage  cdeot,  and  acouraoy  and  taate  in  oowime,  k>  cbaractenatia  of  the  Frewdi  atage,  and 
their  pesfcrmanoBi  ia  it  are  anperior  kuth  in  kind  aail  in  perGsotioa  to  any  they  have  yet 
girea  ua.  Peihapa  tlua  emj  be  in  nme  degreAOwing  to  tbe  atyle  ef  tbe  ballet,  whiek  ia 
eoe  of  tbe  moit  iotarastiDg  we  erer  mvr,  and  in  thia  reapeM  Ter;  &t  anpariar  to  any  of 
thoae  they  prodocedat  the  Broadway  theatre.  It  i*  fbomled  on  Victor  Ueeo'a  great  ro- 
maaca, "  The  Huoohback  of  Notre  Dame,"  in  which  thoae  of  onr  readera  wtw  hare  read 
the  uocyvrill  remember  the  heroine  is  X,a£iiMraUii,  ■dtaeiaggirKbrwhomabadpiieat 
BemtahaaaaatlJBhfamion — wboii  worahipped  io  ooaacioui  bopelneniBna  by  the  hadaonaly  de- 
IbrmedhnnchbaA  bell-ringer  uf  Noire  Dame,  tbe  proUgt  at  the  prieat — and  who  bv«*  with 
aUtbe  tidamamandpamionof  woman'a  nature  a  certain  gallant  Count  Phielia*,  Itienet 
lolM-ajcpealadtbataBythiDg  like  the  full  fierce  of  tbe  tanobing  and  terrible  romanBe 
wUdt  VicTOK  Hc«a  haa  boiit  apoa  tbii  itory  ouuld  be  brought  out  in  a  ballet,  but  uerec' 
dialam  La  StattnUd*  ia  ioleretting  and  touctiing  aUnoat  to  LUenaity.  In  the  fint  aoeoe  a 
vmy  fine  aad  Uf»'like  effect  i*  produced  by  tbe  enrratioe  ot  •  band  of  men  at  anne,  who 
tam  tbe  beggar  popolace  eut  of  an  endoaed  aqatre  in  whiob  ibc^  have  been  amw- 
ing  thmnaelToa.  The  aoldiera  wear  leal  Hed  breeat  j^atee  and  belmMa,  iriu^,  minglad 
with  the  motley  dreaee*  of  the  mob,  produce  a  very  picttiMfqae  effect.  In  the  liat  aoaae 
thia  effect  ia  beighlened  by  the  pretence  of  ell  the  par^hemalia  lar  tbeezerntun  of  Z^  Ct- 
m*nUa,  ecAMmindtolhcoiiiniw:  of  her  lorar  fbathn*.  wfaoea  wri  —idangia  the  friwrt 
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«td| DuMcli nnngled ■  *ngv, faatMtio yiinwiM  i^hmipinf  f>>MiMJii  llwHiirMifcJi 
<■>)»  ia  brought  in  ioa  moek  Pope'*  draa  and  ■wruaixl  bj  a  ~ 
aWtilrlnn  nf  mr  mm-  ti  nil  thnnn  wr  mliinri  thn  n 
i*  not  nmrdsrad  aOsi  all,  and  yAa  ia.  broagb  mhj  < 
riwat  m  lake  off  tha  head  of  !«  StmenUa.  Tbaab^m  Am*  ti 
Taiy  prad  tdoa  of  the  wtiuil  lift  of  dioae  di^ 
eitj  ai  aaactreai  io  tkii  l^allet  Aan  ite  ban  given  her  credit  fir  io  ipimtfaig  of  bar  per- 
:l«finaDoeaattbeBroadi*^dies)i«.  Ai  die  ii  afaont  bring  baheaAoJ,  <ha  pcieat  cflen  to 
mtt  hv  lifi]  if  Ae  villindQlge  bii  pBMioii,»d  bar  atftade  aod  ■""■■—  Buber^jaclaUi 
•Niiii  iritk  calm  aad  nttboiing  indigoation,  poiating  Um  to  henas  wLuia  pc^uiMl  aar- 
vaat  be  ia,  are  dirilHagiy  impieanTe  ;  wt  do  not  wonder  that  Aa  Uaa,  aalfiih  anwiiaTii) 
•vwenbdore  her  and  ihriiitu  awaf.  Tbe  booaealvraTi  reqioadi  to  tlni  (joiet  gcatsnof 
Madame  Moarujiia  hj  a  bttrtt  of  applanae.  Tha  daacaa  ttaroo^uDt  tfaii  ballot  an 
a|nAKag.  brilliaiit  and  eoqnettiih,  anidl  aftar  Ltt  Etwumlda  la  Mrad  nal  ratat—  to  &a 
alage,  in  ayat  wluali  ia  isthera  aucceaaianof  acMatic  liirairii  nf  jnj  than  a  difw  JUv 
Aii^n  aipKadreof  exaberent  hapjriaaM,  aitdBren  the  ftretcbad  (Taiwiiifii  tn^naflm 
leor  widt  uaco&lh  aalic*.  Tbe  performance  of  tbs  part  of  IbeHondifaaBk  by  M.OaBMT, 
dw  comic  dancer  of  ibeoompanj,  h  indeed  tbe  moat  temirkabla  we  aiar  MB  of  tbe  kind- 
He  ia  made  t^>  widi  adaaicaMe  akiU  into  one  of  the  moat  t""^""  and  piliaMe  olijealB 
which  iciipoaible  to  emcsive.  and  i*  a  faidtfal  embodkneai  of  the  flainiwuifii  Any  iJliiJ 
by  Victor  Hcqo.  Ho  •eema  afflicted  with  a  da^de  cnmlDre.or  tin  i^ineoC.tllB  natf 
ilanfiil  dnetiptiaD,  a  bage  wbd  ooraa  (Me  s^e  and  btif  a  brow,  winob  ia  iliBded  by  • 
flaod  irf'eaMM,  unkeimpe  Inir :  faofrlihe  teeth  ptoarndfl  &»m  bia  month.  Ida  miff  inly  arma. 
^  wkMrhaMg  ImgB  sdMlmpaB  pew*,  awfaf  togBtberaaif  hia  ooiiarbcoea  w«e  bidoi; 
aad  fai*  Inga  knottod,  gnarled  sd  kiMck-knMdi  iMBi  fit,  though  bmdty  aUe,  to  aourin  tbe 
wfa  ihaiiM  bo^tewhinh  therbdong;  aody*!,  uriifc  Uafraaoe  tbut^atorted,  M.Oobxi 
natoDlrw4HbMft|^na.«odeTei]daBNa.  Tba  fme  ntd>  hoppdy,  imifte  tha  norel; 
retribatrre  Joatioe  being  latiifiedb;  tbe  dead]  af  As  prist,  wha,  atuanptiiig  Io  atab  La 
Mmmttmlia,  ta  UUed  fa;  ^ummlcAr.  lUa  ia  nther  more  •at^facbxy,  tbongh  bnrdl;  m 
4lHlling  Bi  tbe  IM  aneae  ia  the  sovel,  b  wUab  tbe  piiaat  and  the  HmtoUbBek  gve  ban 
tk«  tower  rfKott*  Dame  apon  La  SnmraliamtAobanu  «  ibe  atake,  and  Ibe  pcieA 
kvled  frmm  Ae  bright  W  tbe  roof  bj  hii  veagi^  prtUft,  ds<^  a  mao^ed  mam  to  thi 
gMond,  while  the  deformed  ontaaMigaiiBg  open  hii  oDae  boaoiod  pMKaetar  and  hia  atiM 
adored  govern,  myi  "Tbaae  are  all  1  kava  ever  Lrrsd  "  Qinte  a  fertme  in  tbe  bnUacii 
tbe  fint  entrance  afPliE&af — tha  handaome  M.  Comit— who  oomaaJBon  baradtiwit  mmid 
■wp«>pia  in  ailirer  ptttaannor,  o*er  whioiihe  wcaital^fai  bhm  avoaat  beaBtahlly  em- 
btoidared  with  gold)  U*  unpl*  ptanie  of  whim  oatticb  featfaan  hanff  orar  bia  brimet  with 
kbUwhii^iarealiT  iwrithfag  to  tbe  eye,  aad  no  woaan  nor  vtm  man  mthBhonae 
n  (hat  dtB  poor  fijitoraUa  Aoold  yirid  henelf  1^1,  body  and  aoiil,  to  aacb  a  a^Mrb 
It  of  aUvabic  gdlaniry. 
'Am«igAe«thnaMpnaeDt  engaged  at  tbe  Park,  iaoae,  oar  great  admntioa  of  whoa 
«>•  latMded  U  bare  eipmaaed  arniiaiw,  both  here  aod  aiaawbote;  we  mean  Mim  Bou 
T«L*ni, ''  diat  eharming  wemaa  with  tbe  dhamiog  oatna,"  aa  we  boaxd  ber  called  osa 
nigbt.  It  ia  by  aa  OMUM  paying  Mim  Tbluh  mcfa  a  compliinent  w  bar  talentaand  atliatj 
tlou  merit,  to  aay  diet  riie  hu  no  eqnal  m  her  hoe  in  the  ooontty ;  and  yM  it  ■  a  bigh 
'nwiiTiiimn  to  any  lady  to  miy  that  dw  ««>  wanma,  ^ritb  ew  tolawMa  maemt,  the  ohm^ 
«Men  whtoh  are  Mitt  Tauia'a  forU ;  for  tbay raqairoConiblnad  «iiiipli<%  and  wflaamant, 
aOMdom  wUob  name  uvMtoainad  and  whieh  ia  kept  aGrapalirai^  aritUn  Ab  booadaef 
iiMhietiTe  propriety,  tbe  qniat  boai^  rf  the  tttonmghfcred  gaadewomn,  tbeitomodeat 
ABMaioeaDeaaof  tbaoadar-tiradmimi  apareaptionef  ihemoatddiote  Aadeaof  duwp- 
la^^tboMwhicb  aretheremlmof  tkeoDlotingleatbylndefhuMegrah^MMefaoMe7,— 
a■hV■•riBdllalBatolndraaBBMi  AeaUUtytomaiifaAwlthoatoBfaatariBg  dw  -araMsr 


IBmTkiMa^parH,  aid  altheM  Mia  bu  in  great  parffNilnk    Aaareade 
ate)  of  ■  fbnae  baisg  alw^a  that  wbhdi  makat  it  tfa 
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i«MaMit*kfa«i(n(MttatBflbstbaaaght,nAlMrfceebafDBiitagcattigBnli(7  npoa 
lAir imik4t, fla aplnd  M«r  varfiigtalWBstiTCnioi];  here,  lMve*er,  wa  think  Uat  lb* 
'•m  t  Ntde  I  riw  b  prone  to  ■  rtltfarr  too  eiocMiva  notiDn  of  feMare,  f  bongb  perfaap* 
tfah  it  fvqttired  to  make  Ihe  et^reMloa  of  the  hee  tell  on  tbe  ren-oto  ipeciktor*  In  oar 
hr^ou  IhMiriH.  Bnt  partispi  tbe  nmt  remarkriile  trait  of  Min  Tiluh'b  kctiogisjcmr 
e»er  preeent  con»doa»iioM  thai  It  li  &  ladj  wbo  i«  before  joo.  Her  tone  of  voice  h»» 
"gentlewoman  "  init,  ibe  dse»  not  move  Hlimb  or  ■  fnitiire  wilhoat  making  an  con  icioDi 
rofiDBTneot  noobtronvelj  manifeit,  and  (bo  u  witbal  lo  arch,  lo  demare,  >o  ily,  so  co- 
qnetllah,  •□  malicioDiBnd  aaikatre  at  different  limei,  thataheiibacinatingBt  a1]  limea.  You 
naverfindyoaneirmakitigeioDieiibrberiaBdTettheKi  win*  npoQ  70a  that  jonalmoit  with 
that  abe  waj  do  or  not  do  aomatfaiDg  nhiah  wsakl  be  a  oall  npon  yourgeneroiilf .  Mim 
TiLaiN  baa  aoTenl  timea  played  Ladj  Tta%U.  and  in  oar  opinion  with  gruat  aaooeat. 
W*  hard  aome  prairing  her  paiibrmaace  of  this  charaotar,  bnt  with  aaUghlly  apolt^tic 
tMW  adding  tbtt  it  w«  oatofber  line— too  haavj  for  ber.  We  moat  diaagree  with  theia 
good  people,  botfa  wift  rogwd  «i  their  hne  end  tbwr  reBma  aMtgnad.  Miia  Tuaia  ia 
iMit  •  vagie  wtnaa,  nor  1*  Ae  expeeted  we  bdiere  to  take  the  firat  lamai*  pMta  m  high 
eamedf ;  bat  Onn  aremany  of  tbe  hner  for  whM  Ae  i*  emlneotly  fitted  both  aa  to 
talent,  Myle,  and  penon,  and  of  tbcae  ve  IbiA  Lady  Ttasir  li  one.  We  wish  (o  we  the 
(prightlj,  cauitic,  Londonized  eoimtrj-girl  made  not  one  whit  "  heavier  "  then  Hiai  T>L- 
Bia  makei  ber:  and  we  hope  that  ere  long  abe  will  give  lu  an  oppottunity  to  ipeak  of 
her  performance  in  thia,  one  of  her  moat  cbarmfog  cfavacteia. 


fnnrbfwbBIt  Cat^aa.''  for  after  ra 
ten  he  yM  ooinkuca  to  j>tay,  hie  at 
critic*  wlio  from  peraon*!  aMUevotsnee  have  tantdoHtlr  puaued  bim  with  theii  waa|)iih 
nrcaaau  far  long  yeera,  Hem  al  laat  coaTuuoded  b;  a  deep  •enaa  of  theii  own  impolescai  and 
tbe  DoatiaUable  atrength  of  the  great  tiagediaa.  Whilit  (bey  decline  into  Ibeir  native  ia- 
nsnificam^e,  be  riaea  ilUI  higher  into  the  empyraan  where  their  iimilcd  gaie  is  muble  lo  follow 
him-  ThetrBsby  vettiage  that  imed  to  annoy  tbe  admiren  of  Mr-Porreat,  and  wbicb  once  had 
aiemblance  of  tnnh,  now  becomca  luificroua  from  ila  evideni  mBtice,  and  bis  vaitly  [reproved 
acting.  The  cry  once  waa,hia  physical  powers  may  aroose  the  million,  may  licbla  the  ear*  of 
the  gnwncRing.  bnl  cauDot  bil  to  thock  the  taste  of  Ihe  Aieeralng,  and  make  the  Jndidtma 
rrfeve.  Sneh  eriilciam  applied  to  the  immatnre  eflbrta  of  btidding  genlrn,  might  kere  and 
iberebeJoBl;  bat  after  SO  yean  of  oonMant  atoAy,  of  wide  ezpenenov  andAtreipt  travel,  10 
addrew  the  Mne  nauseating  denegatioiia  to  the  preMM  mamJhMa  parlbrtnuaea  ef  lb- 
fbrreai.trhicb  still  rolatniag  all  the  inapivatfoa  of  eaiHaryeaM,  are  Mfiekedwttb  die  vaiMMaMi 
of  deaer  tAwcrvatkn  and  soimder  jadgroeiM— iriiy  wbai  ebM  oau  ba'iirfwrad  fron  lb«M  4btt  tte 
extreme  IgaoraBoe,  or  the  lowest  i^ie  of  the  miaeraMe  •rt&m  who  IhM  ptnMllWa  thiir 
hnotioDS  and  insult  an  impanial  and  Hithasiaalia  pnblio.  A.  year  ago  ia  lUa  wg^"?*  wa 
laauuked  the  peroepUhle  change  in  Mr.  Forreat'a  earlier  tlyU  of  aolii^  IM  native  force, 
Ierrtt>le  from  its  eameilneas,  whidi  fiirmerlywai  spread  over  the  entire  character  be  aasuiaed, 
animfiliag  and  baoying  it  up  from  beginniiig  to  end,  now  began  to  reveal  itself  in  diSereai 
ptaasea.  The  aame  element  became  more  aabtle,  and,  as  it  were,  capiicioua.  The  passion 
which  Dsed  wilhont  artifioe  lo  alternate  with  tenderness,  now  filfolly  disguises  itself  in  di«' 
sendtlinKtoDesoTiDOdeiationioalyatannaexpected  momentto  Inrst  rat  with  aaoddenueaaaid 
gtaaJuur  that  alartle,  awe  and  orenrtielm  the  spaclalor.  In  Ihia  we  recognise  the  fruits  Of 
riper  ■nidy--tbe  srlist  is  more  accomplished,  bnt  aacessarily  more  anifida!.  WkiUt  we 
recall  with  a  relish,  we  caji  oerer  anppress  those  magnificent  ontpoariagi  of  passion,  Ihst  with 
Ihe  impetaosity  of  the  avalanche,  and  tbe  roar  of  the  mighty  oatarac^  naed  to  ajiuat  oar  aanse 
and  "bate  our  braath,  we  do  net  the  leaa  admire  sod  eqjoy  Ihe  nice  diaorbninatioD  and  snAier 
toocbes  of  art  Ihal  now  display  themselves  in  more  regular  light  and  shade  ovor  the  brilliaal 
soiace  of  bia  astooishiog  aoting.  Only  lately  we  were  discnsslBg  with  H r.  VoiTaBl  theae 
giadm!  changes  in  style,  sod  seeking'  to  give  a  labored  analysis  of  our  ihtAiog  imprawioM.  10 
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•Uaf«rhiahh«)iMeMdwlibBdi^F4B«pBlie>aa,irin>Mhriha  ■brapdrnaautel: -ji^ttB 
WBS  pictBra,  011I7  im  s  dUerent  li^"  F«rti*|M  the  gxat  mfOat  i>  Iom  MoiAl*  llaw  dw 
dooblo-mgliled  oritie^  who  oftao  —tm  to  ■«•  tb«  Ihiosa  thar  do  aot,  of  aoj  ■»«*•>  i  (iunlka 
in  tiii  Hfle.  We  ngret  we  lave  sot  qiace  lo  eatar  mora  miiiutely  imto  (hu  ioMceMuig  di*' 
conioD,  and  give  full  eipranioii  to  the  Hiititnaiitt  bit  lue  Bctiag  awakttMd  in  u».  Tben 
were  •cenee  uid  pung**  wa  never  iluOt  forttet,  and  omoDg  (hem.  moat  pronii  neat  oTalt,  wh 
hi)  iDterview  in  Hamlet  witb  the  Qjieen.  We  gave  oar  whole  sltButioa  to  Ihia  irameiidaM 
eBort,  and  oertaisly  aevea  did  lbi«  wondeifu!  arlial  ri*e  (o  aacb  Hibliinity  before.  It  waa  a 
mtmieot  of  inipiralioa  Ihat  years  may  not  again  bring  tbtth.  The  effect  on  the  bouie  wia  eleo- 
trifying— lileDoe  and  awe  aal  on  every  brow  and  filled  every  aool.  But  we  mnat  pafims 
■ORpeod  our  remarliB,  wbieh  we  alwaya  do  with  Ibe  hope  and  conaolaAm  of  ranewint;  Umb 
•fain  and  afwn— lor  it  ia  1  theme  oar  pea  loves  wisely,  but  nol  loo  welL  Pity  that  ia  bN 
worthier  the  anbject 

We  are  ideased  to  leam  IbM  Mr.  Focrnl  doe>  not  contemplate,  yet  awhile,  retfariiv  >«■ 
the  Nortbem  stage,  ^m  serkms  fttigue  altendaiM  upon  his  Southem  and  WeMem  losrshM 
eoBipriled  him,  si  a  saciiflce  of  parte,  lo  tbandoa  his  otdetlr  if  not  bit  warmest  adminn. 
Tfaenmion,  ■'thidi  as  learta  in  Yailambrciea,''floalmK  through  the  preta, thai  llr.FoiTBal  had 
aeleeted  a  tragedy  from  the  maw  offered  lot  the  priae  of  W,000,  propcatd  a  year  tttoe,  aia  all 
wiihoat  fonndaiion.  Hahasnoi  read  thfoogfaevea  a  portion  of  thantt  and  ihubr  with  •coos 
mi^vintri  oflbt  result. 


B  tbn  taaCat  of  the  eama»iiu^,mani- 
le  free  wihibitJJtl  in  Braedwsj,  and 
B  painlinga  are  ie{;«ideiL  The  iniTintlif 
was  commenoed  with  a  taw  bimdied  cubaii^Mt*,  tod  ntunbeired,  ILir  1S47,  8,686.  Ti» 
atunint  of  eaA  recdvad  btl  year  wat  •48.733.  Of  tUt,  (33,636  wat  expended  in  tba 
pnrdiate  of  372  peJnlittgi  of  the  beat  character  ofAmericaii  An,  330  bronxe  medali,  and 
SO  riher  medala,  all  of  which  were  diatribnted  by  lottery  amoag  the  tnbterib^ra,  in  ad- 
dition  to  the  two  engTaviagi, "  the  Jolly  FUt-Boatmen"  and  "Sybil,"  to  aoopyof  Mcbof 
which  every  subscriber  is  entitled,  la  1846  only  Hfi  pain^p  were  allotted.  The  in- 
craaaed  number  of  1847  was  proportianed  to  the  enhanced  ptoaiierity  of  the  institution. 
The  paintinga  were  dr&wn  by  memben  living  in  every  section  of  the  UnioD.  No.  311 
went  10  Maioe,  and  No.  271  to  AI^Im"""-  Bveiy  tttte  in  the  Union,  from  the  extreme 
north  t»  the  ditUiU  aootit,  and  baa  the  Adantic  lo  the  remote  west,  eontaine  chaice  ^e- 
ciment  of  Ameticui  Art.  Ibmiag  •  nmUna  for  bodding  geoiot  in  every  qnartB-.  dit- 
tiibnted  by  thit  inatimtion.  The  QaUery,  litDtted  aa  Bmedwwf,  it  lU  fset  ai  le^di 
by  as  in  widthn  aad  is  free  at  all  Urnet  to  vinlon.  l/ndor  the  eficiont  tiwaaBcmet  of 
*e  ptntaat  Soparinlendent,  Mr.  Jafan  W.  Uoore,  known  lo  oar  tubtoribeta  m  ifaa  t*"" 
pobDAer  vf  the  Review,  tte  beat  arrsagoments  are  made  for  the  aeuoiuiwniintioB  sf 
nembcn,  aitd  the  prompt  tranamiaaion  of  &eir  pUtfii.  It  it  no  small  taA.  to  Tccavs 
and  i«eeipt  lor,  and  fomiab,  30,000  engravingt  lo  1S,D00  anbactiptiona,  to  which  the  num- 
ber will  na  this  year ;  anil  tbote  who  remit  early  will  find  it  to  their  own  «lvaniage, 
•s  well  as  aiding  in  the  genera]  reau]l. 


jt,Googlc 


IfHitf  ^  Km  Bmict, 


lOTICSB   OF   HEW   B0OI8. 

Liri,  I.KTTIIU,  im  LiTERART  BiHiiNs  01  JoBn  KiATi.  Bdttcd  b;  Rhihinl  Honktan 
Milnei.  George  V.  Putnam,  ISS  Broadway. 
^  Foot  Keati !  bii  aame  oomea  to  na  like  ■  aaiind  of  repnwch — of  gmille  utd  monrarnl 
TBfiraacfa.  We  queatioii  whether  any  poet  of  equal  ment  wat  ever  ao  little  Qnderatood 
aiid  appraoisted  by  the  pablic  of  bk  own  tuns  a*  John  Kaata  t  ud  paMeri^  bw  don*  bM 
little  to  redeem  die  iqjiutice  of  hia  oontemporariea.  Tbi*  ftatement,  howcTer,  moat  ba 
mceivedwitb  aonie  qoaliScatiao  i  for  KeaU  met  wiib  a*  much  blind  partialitr  •od  eiag- 
fBTBtcd  appltHwe  GruQi  hii  immediate  frienda,  M  c*Jd  neglect  from  geaerat  reeden.  rad  Ut- 
ter tod  noralentitig  ceosnre  at  the  hand*  of  thoae  critic*  wh«  awayed  the  popular  laMe. 
Nor  i«  tfas  ]nibUc  to  bear  alone  the  blame  ot  the  indiflercM  receptian  of  bia  worhi; 
much  of  thia  ia  to  be  vlaitad  npoa  the  poet  himaalf.  UofcrtiuuMely  for  him,  hia  ■*-"'ing 
pemiiaabaweditaelf  iDTBt^earlyeffoaioM  tbeofiprinfofariclilmt  ttngorenwdbncr; 
—  i,  eooooraged  by  the  laviili  praiaeof  hia  frienda,  ne  niahedintoaeriontcampoaition  be* 
— ^e  had  ripened  hb  laate,  and  befera  atndy  had  girea  him  the  proper  o  ' 
real  menta.    KeaU  waa  yet  almoat  a  mete  boy,  when  traalinc  to  hia  ti 


fore  age  hL.. . . , ^ „  . 

of  hia  real  menta.  Keata  waa  yet  almoat  a  mete  bar,  when  traalinc  to  liia  tiob  oommaMl 
of  lanKoage,  hi*  power*  of  imagery,  and  a  kindred  mapiration  which  Obaaioer  and  Bpea- 
cer  had  Ilotited  in  bia  breait,  he  oaitily  commemed  and  hastily  ooncloded  hi*  "  EBdynuon," 
a  poem  fiiU  of  ihoae  very  ianlta  and  bewitiei  which  might  be  expected  from  hta  tempen- 
ment  and  hi*  age.  That  it  eootaina  many  weak  paatagea,  the  moM  baity  penual  woold 
Mtiafy  even  a  caanal  reader ;  bat  hi*  error*  were  redeemed  by  a  richuee*  of  oolorine,  a 
ceriorBK  nrioiaftlieilm  peculiarly  hii  own,  and  which  ooght  to  have  diaanned  criticiam 


,    far  the  Aateiof  Art,  an  emr  of  jodgment  to  which  many  yoong  writer*  are  prone. 
That  a  atndy  of  thoae  nilea  i*  Dot  loffieieal  to  fbm  exoellence,  we  freely  admit,  a*  alao 
dot  oar  eanieit  tntbon  wrote  independent  of  lawa  which  had  aa  yet  ao  eziatence ;  but  h 
nbered.  on  the  other  hand,  that  (he  legialaticn  of  the  A 


bitaaiy,1>at  fiamed  by  jndioioa*  ciiticiam,  and  baaed  dddii  a  (tody  of  lbo*e  very  1 
~'~  "   '    "-  -,  have  bnilti^model*  and  preoedect*  for  criticinn  to  work  apoa. 

predeGe**on,  and  (be  tragic  poet*  of  Aiheiu.  bctd  pioneer*  of  lite- 


bitaaiy,l>al  bamed  byjodtoioa*  cnticum,  and  baaed  dddii  a  atodj 

whoae  nngoided  eflbrt*  have  bnilti^modeb  and  preoedect*for  c 

Thna  a  Homer  and  hi*  predeceaaon,  and  (be  tragic  poet*  of  Aihei 

nture,  explored  Iheir  way  into  a  virgin  mine,  brati^t  onl  the  hid 

barberooa  language,  and  produced  the  ncheat  ■pedmen*  it  now  g 

coold  lay  dawn  the  rule*  of  compo*iiioii     So  it  wai  Deceauiy  that  Chaacer  *boutd  write, 

ud  write  ancceatfnQy,  withoot  a  model  or  a  guide  in  lui  own  liingnsge,  before  the  Eug- 

li*b  Horaoe  conld  exerciie  the  wboleaoDie  tyranny  of  hia  poetiot  ceDaofahip,    So,  likewiae, 

*omeEDniu* must  of  neeeatity  hove  appeared  before  the  lyri*tofTibDri  and  Marot,  Begnier, 

and  many  othera  before  Boilean — «m  Boilean  aa  Eaata  impertiaeotly  call*  him. 

We  tlunk  that  thi*  viewof  the  mlea  of  art  boa  a  lendMicy  to  exculpate  them  from  the 
reproach  of  aihitmy  dictation.    He  who  codifie*  them  doea  not  matt  them,  he  only  de- 
clare! what  the  law  ia.    The  law  doe*  not  the  leaa  eiiit,  becanae  not  yet  enacted  11 
Mo  t        •       ' 


wri  Ken  form.    It  obtain*  by  ctHtom  long  before  the  atatuta  i*  paaaed.    No  one,  Aerefare, 
''"■"■■        -    ■      -  -  -    -■       ■  ■       •     ]  eerliar  greoedafita, 

to  avail  Inmaelf  of  a 


n  refilling  to  ocmfocm  to  it*  requirement*,  thoo^  be  plead  earliei 


1  penueatrealiieon  FenpectirebecaneecompoaedaDcetheviaeaDftbeCBnoa}. 

We  are  aware  that  a*  tbe  prodnotioB  of  native  eiceUenee  moat  precede  the  laying  down 

ot  rale*,  ao  their  [voroulgation  ha  *eldom  been  foUowed  by  the  diqilar  of  exlraonlmary 

veniiu',  bat  thi*  i*  not  thefiudt  of  the  rnlea;  mlea  cannot  be  madeuntil  pr»«~  ' *" 


jd  elegnDco  of  diction,  not  anrjniied  by  the  n.   .  .__ 

Byron  faimaelf.    Bo  the  declared  admirer  of  Pope,  and  the  opeD  reviler  of  hi*  precept  and 
eumple,  reached  the  aame  point  by  different  luad* ;  a  warning  to  the  caodidale  fin  lite- 
nn  booon. 
It  i*,  we  believe,  a  pievaiSng  opinion  that  John  Keatadied  of  IB  article  in  IheQnarterly 


SM  SMct,  ,/K>t  SmU  [Ocuhr. 

Review ;  mietA  we  hare  waoj  m 


There  it  m  itnBa  of  tfai  1 1  Oi  Cuhi  irf  Dod  Joan  to  the  umtB  e&ct,  Oioa^  m  «  aim 
fatUBufl  itnin.  Bhelle;  alio  took  np  tfae  cndgeU  for  hit  deceased  frieod,  mida-  the  diitiaet 
impreinm  that  u  nlicle  wu  ttae  oiue  of  bia  death,  aud  burled  acHiie  itanzu  of  nch  vin- 
JictiTe  indijoation  at  the  aDODymoo*  ilanderer  of  the  Beriew,  as  buM  hare  canaod  Ike 
"  nameleM  wonn  "  to  wiigrie  under  the  iaffictiDn. 

We  could  iiiiiuA  aloiicua^  headed  with  •achBamaa  •*  Bacine  aiid  Uaotdqnieii,  ofaS' 
CboctwhoaierepntedtahaTeabaolDtriyiudo/'Cnfiewm.  Bnt  Keati  waa  not  the  Tktim 
of  JoanMliim;  indeed,  weimaj^dtal,  woe  the  tmth  well  invatigated,  ma^  Bliterar; 
iMniiieide  wo<dd  have  to  be  itrock  ofi  tnna  the  Uat,  and  ws  ratfaer  mdine  to  the  aptuion  a 
Lord  Brnm,lhat  "he  iriu  would  die  of  an  article  in  a  Beriew,  would  have dkd  of  aome- 
thing  daa  eqiudlf  trivial." 

Bol,  ahfaouffh  wa  laiut  acquit  the  dnll-poiiited  arrowi  of  Blackwood  and  the  Qaarterfj 


hnpeifect,  aa  EadyiniuD — "  au^Niliod  E^jmioo,"  a*  a  bisadly  cnl 
''^~  \  maolineu  in  Jefirey'a  lerdict:  "  It  u  ti 

u-ticle  of  &e   "Edtnboi^" 

,  „  -.., cr^at  iofluence  in  awaidina  to  E 

..let  poetical  d^.   „ ^ ^ 

Childe  Harold,  which  ^vb  moat  here  record,  if  only  lo  abow  the  mai^worHhipper 


There  wat  oiore  aenae  and  maolineu  in  Jefirey'a  lerdict:  "  It  u  in  tralh  aa  ru!I  of  gemot 
if  abaurditj."  The  article  of  &e  "Edtnboi^"  Itoia  which  we  quote,  tnouEh 
icientlr  aerem,  had  great  iofluence  in  awaidin^  to  Eeata  bia  proper  rank  annmg  toe 
ta  of  that  poetical  drf.   Bat  it  elicited  aa  eOoson  of  jealoos  spleen  fram  the  aulhsr  of 


school,  how  inach  base  cla;  there  entered  m  the  compontiou  of  their  idol. 

Bvron  writes:  "  Send  me  no  more  Keats,  I  entreat;  Ba;  bini  alive— if  aovie  of  yen 
don  t,  I  mnst  dcia  him  mTseUl  There  is  no  bearine  the  dnvelliiie  idiotiam  of  the  maai- 
kin."  And  agnn  i — "  Ksbody  could  be  praoder  of  the  prsias  of  uie  '  Edinborsh '  than  t 
was,  or  more  alive  to  their  censures,  aa  I  diowed  in  '  Engliih  Bards  and  Scotch  Saiiew- 


At  picMBt  ail  dte  men  they  hare  enr  praised  are  dwnded  by  tbd  iasano  article. 
Why  don't  they  rsriew  and  praiae '  Sdomao's  Guide  to  HeaUh  T'  It  ia  batter  aenae,  aad 
as  much  poetry  as  Johnny  Eeala !" 

Tbb  ia  prapoateniu .'  Byron,  the  maa  of  bright  thoiuhts  unconnected,  the  spendthrift 
espbrerof  an  ideal  Etinecd'BaU,  who  nevo'coiddca^  bis  precious  ore  into  one  single 
shapely  imago— fhn  bardwhoee  desultory  verse  never  rallied  around  the  unity  of  a  poetic 
concoition.  >s  it  lie  who  undervalues  the  inoeose  of  the  "  Edinliurgll,"  becaose  one  paSai 
it  had  in  joslice  been  awarded  to  the  aiiihor  of  Endymion?  Fitifiil  jeelouay !  Yea, 
jeeloiw  aloDe  ioapu^  the  bnit^  letter  of  which  we  have  Riven  an  eitracL  Nothing 
•o  vinmctivB  coold  Bow  from  eny  other  source.     Byron  felt  within  his  deepmoatconsci  ~  ~ 


ness,  that  apart  frmn  the  wealth  of  diction  of  bii  youthTui  rival,  the  latter  possaaaed  the 
rare  gilt  a  inventian,  the  true  epic  power  which  lie  hinuwlr  most  miaerably  lacked. 
There  is  a  vast  conception  siialowed  forth  in  "  Uyn^rioa,"  which,  bad  the  precious  frag- 
meU  been  eompleted,  would  have  pioduced  a  world-poem.  Keats  was  not  oonGned  lo 
kii  Mtiflot  ■  theme,  hie  was  not  rednced  to  count  the  pnlses  of  tui  Qeert  fjr  an  ins^JraCioB 
he  could  create  ;  he  was  in  the  original  seoae  of  the  word  and  in  the  meaning  of  ita  ety- 
■■ology — a  poet.* 

But  it  waa  not  Ae  obloquy  of  the  press,  nor  die  envinns  bitteraeas  of  n  rival,  that 
crashed,  thoogh  they  night  wound— die  Infty  wiril  of  the  youUifol  bard.  We  have  ev^ 
dowe  in  the  voloina  before  n»— we  have  EeaU^own  worda.  Indeed  we  fear  that  be  re- 
ceived, in  a  rather  too  philosophical  manner,  the  ceueures  that  descended  upon  his  "pretty 
piece  of  paganism."  He  says:  "  The  attempt  lo  crush  me  in  the  Qnarteriy  has  only 
brogght  me  more  into  notice,  and  it  isacimmonexpresnonamongthe  book-men.  '  I  won- 
der the  Qoartaily  shoald  cut  its  own  throat.'  "  And  again:  "  You  will  be  glad,  lo  b«ar 
that  Qi&brd's  attack  upon  me  has  dona  ma  service — it  lus  KOt  my  bod  among  aeveralseU. 


ir  must  I  forget  to  mention  the  presaot  of  a  £12^  note  I  had  anaaymoaslj  sent  me."   Be 
Indes  to  a  oiroamstaiice  that  deserves  cammBmocatiaa,  if  only  to  suggest  imitatiaa. 


*  Tlis  poesi  of  Hvpm-lna,  shbangk  tnnesMd  ni  ilisni  of  in  Mr  ■wpMtioa.  prWaesi  *«  shct  rf  i 

BiiIllaUiIiUuubyFliidlu.  W*h>Tei»wi>ntiiapni»ihii>niiiia<i>iiiip'><:ltr*iida>ruiiubliBl(riiriii 
■pniac-  TfeapHHir«*kwadierilJeiiTiuaitni[ou:Tlbiid,nn«Mi*t  oBCaaeompsriHn  with  Uuuii'i 
~      I.  ^li.  Mlo»iB|  Hum  sn  MIIhbIu  la  li. 


,  Google 


»efth*lrbl«  hurts 
.    wiag  in  pun  ud  hnrriblf  caoTilMf 
WukasBfinDa,  ftrvaroM,  trili^g gfrf  t/rakt.' 


n  MwnTiMmil;  a  bmstiftil  •oin«t  ud  a  ilin  more  bemtifal 

DCCaaioned  by  ■  dJMue  hCTedlwy  fn  lii* 
'  poTorty  and  perhaps  by  lore.  Tne  book 
fattar  inddent,  nor  do  we  wish  itdid.     Wcr 


The  poenu  ie 


!  the  death  of  KeaU 
mpdoa ;  bnl  it  wai  haM^ed  by 
Dot  throw  mncb  light  npoQ  the 
prot«at  ogsiiul  the  cartvn  of  (be  afiectjooa  being  torn  ^nrt,  mmtj  becstMO  they 
tfaoM  of  a  mou  caiiflpiclu>iu  for  litanry  talent 
,  Tbe  work  now  liefare  us  ia  merely  ■  colleciioa  of  mch  poeiDs  raid  (r«gntenti  of  poenu 
by  KntBBS  had  not  ^e(  reached  the  pnblia  eye.  PrefliedtolbeeeoccnrBa  narrate  par- 
porting  to  gixe  Im  Ma,  and  embodjius  immy  of  hii  lattars.  Bome  of  theie  friendlT  com' 
mmicationa,  norer  inlaDded  fbr  tba  poblic  eye,  really  deaarre  peniBal ;  tbej  bear  the  im- 
UTTM  of  bu  peculiar  turn  of  mind  and  of  ei{H«MOQ— the  Budden  melting  of  conceit  luto 
naling— tbe  qtiunt  and  nneipeoted  ei^thM,  the  apparent  nnconDeetcdaem  nf  phmaeclogy 
whoae  remote  chaia  tboagbt  onexprened  rapplieA^l  these  are  to  be  met  with  m  tfaess 
bas^  notes  of  iuliinate  giWing,  and  Eesia  ean  Imrdly  be  accused  of  introdncmg  these 
chwnctorbtios  fin'  effisct,  into  his  pablisbed  wotk*. 
""  IS  in  Ae  oollGetion,  allhongh  not  deficient  in  occanonal  beiraty,  are  ohvioaalir 

It,  and  in  manT  instances  too  hastily  prodaeed,  to  ndcl  much  to  tbe  r^nitation 
of  KmM.  The  tragedy  of  Otho  tbe  Great  is  monBtroaa.  and  what  is  worse,  nndnunatie. 
The  riajmeut  of  the  Cap  and  Bells,  Ihongh  teemiug  with  Spenseriao  inTentioib  ig  too  tri> 
fling  is  lis  detaQs.  We  regret,  however,  the  charscter  of  "  Orafticmto,"  which  Imde  fair 
to  be  an  arlginal.  Of  the  minor  poems  and  fjnsments  the  niertt  is  fitfnl  and  occasional. 
Wo  havB  been  iodaoed  to  say  more  of  the  coUeclion  before  ra  thaii  iU  merits  may  war- 
»■  for  the  sweet  jjoang  poet,  who  wrote  somncb  and  so  Weil; 

1.  ai  his  own  epitaph  impliea,  leave  a  name  >'  written  npon  dl0 

is  written  in  the  beartain  all  those  who  can  love  and  appreciaie  a 

ynong  and  warm  inspiration. 
The  task  of  collecting  these  literary  remains  had  been  projected  by  Shelley ;  bnt  (he  nntbor 
of  "  Aikmais"  had  haralj  ceased  to  maumover  the  grave  of  his  friend,  before  his  own 
was  dng  in  that  Mme  Proteatimt  cemetery  at  Rome  j  that  beautifid  spot  of  e»rth,  where 
be  had  over  wished  his  "  cor  coidiam  "  roieht  rest.  Thanks  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Miliiei, 
we  have  now  lesa  oauae  to  regret  that  BheUey'siotenlion  was  never  carried  ont  by  hiiu. 

Wb  wooid  here  express  a  regret  that  Mr.  FutoBm,  the  enterprisng  publisher,  did  not 
Ktzs  ihisopportonity  of  giving  lo  tbe  world  tbe  BrM  eempUte  edition  erf'  the  works  of 
Keats. 

ViMiTi  Fairi  a  Novel  withoirt  a  Hero.    By  WiUism  Makepeace  Tfaitckersy.    Harper 

Brolbera,  New- York. 

"  Vmd^  Fair"  is  the  embodiment  of  the  Maiims  of  ta  RochefcncAnlt.  Every  thonght,) 
every  aeoon  ii  tmced  lo  one  sprioB — the  intenstly  egotistical  instinct  of  htiaian  nnlnre. 

Mr.  Thackeray  hai  been  Edready  before  (he  public  under  tbe  psendonyme  of  M.  A. 
Titmmh.  Wa  owe  to  Iris  pen  mBny  bumoroos  sketches:  "  Jeemes'  IMory."  the  "  Snob 
Paperm,"  and  sevetal  other  productions  have  been  Bckaowledged  by  him.  And  although 
lie  BOW  appears  in  a  different  aitd  more  important  chsTBCter,  we  mnst  welcome  him  as  an 
old  friend,  ixrt  as  a  new  acqnainfVre.  He  is  not  yet  furty  years  old.  but  bus  seen  life 
imder  many  faces.  Since  he  left  Oambridge,  he  has  been  a  painter,  an  editor,  an  ncca- 
sioDBl  contribalor,  Kid  finally  a  regular  man  ol  letters.  He  bns  trnvelled.  resided  in 
foroign  countries,  niiied  with  sU  orders  of  anciety  both  Bt  home  ami  abtiiad,  being  him- 
self welt  connected  ;  in  short  be  has  ei^yed  and  improved  every  oppintnnity  of  know- 
ing man  ;  end  now,  mark  file  coucluiuon  be  haa  reached — the  eld,  Jreaiy  coaeluiiioal  "  all 
kvaniff!" 

...i.  ..^^ . .....     .,.......,...,,..._.     ,  ,..         ^^^^ 

>ther. 

Woaid  we  could  say  that  Vnnity  Fair  ia  only  the  woild  which  Mr.  Thackeray  haa  bt:-  ' 
ijnented  l  blit  we  fear  that,  aTter  all,  every  world  ont  of  UtofriB  is  but  a  Vanity  Fair. 

There  is  no  hero  to  this  povel ;  probably  becanse  the  mule  charocters,  being  true  copies 
trara  Nature,  nre  alt  below  the  epic  proportions  of  novel-heroes.  What  personage  is 
ihere,  in  this  p'jitore  of  every  day  life,  (Irnt  wonid  at  all  realize  the  conceptions  of  the 
least  romautiD  of  tiiir.readm )  Min  Dobbin,  certainly;  thongh  kind,  warm-nearted,  gen- 
erous and  a  soldier,  be  is  not  intellectnal  enongb  1  sno.  Worae  tbnn  nil,  ho  lisps,  snil  be  is 
nnl  baiabiotne.  Not  Rawikm  Crawley,  tbe  '-heavy  dragnan  ;"  he  is  too  heavy  by  far; 
a  DoTel  bera  would  be  athamed  of  the  constant  luck  at  caida  of  Rawdon  Cmwiey  :  no 
tio*el  hero  oaght  to  li*e  by  his  wiisi  if  poor,  he  should  meet,  in  tbe  TCth  chapti;r,  some  *". 
rich  old  gentleman  in  wnnt  of  an  heir,  nor  will  Oeoree  Otbome  do;  true.be  ridea  welt, 
dmces  well,  fences  well,  spars  well,  sml  looks  ^-ory  well ;  but  be  is  frivolous,  vain,  and 
mtcBsely  sdfiab.  He  1*  a  worUnng,  even  iu  his  boyish  days:  a  fiiir  character  throu'h- 
onfbr  T««ilty  Fair,  but  no  he™;  we  haie  no  sympathy  fur  him;  although  he  mnrries 
inor,  iweet  AnMtia,  and  Ibenby  ptt  diriuberited,  we  despise  him  becanse  be  repents  of 
iris  genK««i(y  I  the  only  Ecdeeming  Inilt  aboat  htm  ii,  that  be  gats  killed  u  the  middle 


«n  A«fK«  ^Nm  Beth.  [Odfltor, 

«f  A*b«ak.  Tlwotbar  piwn—BM  iw  ailher  too  low,  or  imigiiir»M,et  top  oUL.  of  loo 
aoM ;  ID  bet,  sveiy  >ctor  ia  the  oaM  bu  kudo  delect  tiut  anqoBlifiH  him  for,  ilie  pan 
«f  ■  hero— ^treciiely  u  in  reel  life. 

Bat  wel^e  twohenitaaa;  sweet,  kind,  trader  Amelia  ii  oartKLnly  one ;  loft,  Tieldh^ 
omtore,  ihDiMmsaBtaf  pUeeia  Vanity  Ttar;  ;et  we  ila  loeet  once  in  ■  vbOe  noh  ei- 
ceptkHu.  Bat  the  other  in  onr  Ihsinte  t  Bebeoo«  Shtrp,  derer,  ktm,  P'i'vt  Utile 
."  Beckv"  What  dtoo^ibe  ii  heartleae,  arifiab,  dsMgning,  intrign'uu  i  we  love  ber  be- 
jBaaaedw  ii  talented,  eaeigelio-^nd  inoceHihl.  TheadreotnieaortSwa  two  womcRof . 
oppoDle  diqioatioB  are  tte  woof  and  web  of  the  ttraj;  all  the  reit  iaanlTnap,  bnt  a  nap 
of  moit  ozcdlent  qoalit;.  We  will  tiT  to  d|>w  onl  the  npante  threadi.  and  cml  them 
uit  into  aa  nnaU  a  apace  a*  poanble,  ad*i*in£  our  roaden  M  baf  the  cloth  itadl^  if  tbej 
wish  te  know  mora. 

Amelia,  wiallhj  John  Bedley's  danghter,  end  Kebauia,  wboae  falber  nai  a  poor,  die- 
lipated  actirt,  naet  loaetber  U  achool  i  "  Beckj,"  who  paft  for  faer  tuilion  b;  W  NTti* 
cea,  ooutnTea  to  win  the  IHendship  of  hec  iweet  cotapaiuon,  and  on  tha  day  that  the  latter 
leave!  achool,  manage*  to  eichaoge  her  preaent  ^laaicion  fur  that  of  a  ^vemeai  in  the 

bnuly  of  Sir  Pitt  Crawley.  She  ei^oyaa  uiortrmpiia,  however,  ir  — '• —  "-  ' '*^- 

IMend;  and  Ihca  ahe  makei  a  deaperale  attempt  at  Jo«i 
M  iDdinmaiL   She  iidli — never  mind,  n«der,  Uiii  ia 


le  avaiioioDl  old  baranat,  both  hia  mu,  Pitt  a  hypooiite  aud  Bawdmi  Bprofligate ;  Lady 
Crawley,  her  danghtcn.  Sir  Fitt'i  bmther,  the  pama,  a  iwearing,  fiihtiDg,  drinking 
clergyman,  the  paraou'i  wife,  a  madltng  ialiigner,  all  yieiil  to  the  aacendancy  of  her  pit- 
•Dl,  yet  energetic  geoiaa.   Bat  abe  bring!  all  her  faacinatioaa  to  bear  npoo  Rawdon,  who, 


Crawley,  her  danghtcn.  Sir  Fitt'i  bmther,  the 
''irgyman,  the  paraon'i  wife,  a  madltng  inl  '  ~ 

I,  yet  energetic  geaiaa.   Bnt  abe  bring!  al 

— *"  " jer  brother,  oipeela  a  large .__, .     

1  free  thinker,  and  a  bumnrist,  viaita  Sir  Pitt,  and  Becky  bil*  not  to  aah- 


I  younger  brother,  eipecta  a  large  fortnna  from  hia  annt,  MIn  Crawley.     Tix 

»gate  her  &•      ,   ._    _  . ... „  ._ 

There  Becky  eierta  ber  Esniiu  10  such   good  purpoae   that   the  aged  maiden  dotei 


rhig,  a.  free  thinker,  and  a  bumnnst,  viaita  Sir  Pitt,  and  Becky  n 
ir  Iikewiae  i   ra  that  the  ipinater  inaiata  spon  taking  the  bvorit 


on  her,  and  that  when  Sir  Pitt,  wlio  caimot  bear  her  abwnoe,  come*  to  tell  h«-  that  he 
hoa  lost  hia  wife,  and  propotes  to  make  her  Lady  Crawley,  ibe  ii  obliged  to  confeM  that 
■he  ia  married ,  being  alr^y  wedded  in  aeoret  to  hia  aan  Bawdoo.  Did  I  Dot  aay  that 
abe  would  do  better  by»«od-bye  T 

Bat  Becky'i  condition  i*  not  much  improved  by  thia  oonnectioii ;  Ime,  !hs  ii  kfra.  Can. 
tain  Crawley ;  bnt  the  annt  revokes  her  will,  Sir  Pilt  decline!  giving  aaaiatanoe  to  hia 
ran,  and  Becky  Sharp  ia  obliged  U>  Inm  iharpcr  in  order  to  live.  We  next  follow  the 
yoangconple  to  Brighton,  where  they  meet,  aroon^  other  persona,  George  Oaboma  and 
hit  wife,  Amelia.     Georire  has  been  kerned  br  hia  friend  Dobbin  into  marrving  ber  in 


ife,  Amelia.  George  baa  been  kerned  by  hia  friend  Dobbin  in 
spiui  of  her  father'!  bankruptcy,  therebv>  incuriing  the  corae  of  hia  own  miner,  ana— 
what  ia  worse  in  hia  eye* — getting  diiinWiled.  Here  flebecca  ^peara  to  great  advan- 
tage, making  love  to  Odbome  oat  of  para  deviltry,  devising  waya  and  meani  for  Taimu 
money  and  lor  not  paying  any  billa,  and  nrglng  her  accampliJied  husband  in  a  oaree^u' 
profitebtfl  gunb!  ing. 

He  of  £tba  bappemng  to  escape,  car  character!  are  tnuuported  to  Belgium,  wherr 
Becky  defiajrs  expenses  by  her  fascinationa,  make^^er  hoiband  aid'Ja-camp  to  Lord 
Toi^,  who  ia  in  love  with  ber,  become)  the  cyoOHU-e  of  all  ejei.  and  artfully  coatrivaa 
to  amaaa  qnitn  a  mia  of  mosey,  for  fear  that  BawdoD  might  get  killed  at  Walerioo  bat 
be  doea  not,  although  be  dialinguiahes  bimaelf. 

Here  the  alary  beoomea  dilatory,  diffuse,  and  it  loses  moch  of  ita  blereat.  After  all, 
■here  ia  mare  sense  than  people  are  genendly  willing  to  allow,  in  makug  haroea  aad 
heroine*  marry  at  the  coiicltuion  of  a  drama  or  a  novid.  Laugh  as  we  may  at  Aristotle 
and  thaclaaaio  school,  some  wa/»  ia  absolutely  neceaaair  to  make  a  pkit  intereating ;  aod 
human  ingenaity  baa  yet  devised  no  plan  more  successtol  for  presarrng  Ibe  unity  of  ao 
(ion.  than  to  keep  a  nurriago  in  reserve  for  a  cataacmphe. 

During  a  lapae  of  years,  jt  is  somewhat  tiresome  to  trace  how  Sir  Pitt  dies,  leaving  the 
baronetcy  to  Sir  Pitt  junior,  who  also  inhorita  the  fortaoe  of  his  maidoBaunt,  Bawdou 
being  cat  off  with  £100  j  how  George  Osborne  gels  killed'at  Wstn-loo,  and  bow  hia 
widow,  sweet  Amelia,  finds,  in  due  Ijine,  some  oonaolatioii  in  the  birth  of  Geona  O.. 
- — '-- ;  how  bt  Jofeph  Sedley  goes  to  India,  leaving  a  nnsll  anaoity  to  support  hia  bank- 
fjlber  and  liimdy;  how  kind,  warm-hearted  Dobbin  also  betakes  liuiwdf  to  tha 


Baat  Indies,  after  perlorming  certain  aola  of  generosity  seldom  witnessed  in  Vanity  Fan-  i 
and  how  Bebeeca  and  her  husband,  alier  shinuig  nod  gambling  at  variona  placca  on  th* 
coittinent,  finally  return  to  Bugland,  Becky  having  artfully  cnmpnxniaed  hia  debts  than^ 


rapt  flit 

t,  finally  return  to  Eugland,  Becky  having  artfully  cnmpnxniied  hia  debts  than^ 
ma.  a  triBe  on  the  pound. 

With  the  retam  of  Becky  to  London,  the  story  beocmies  onoe  more  livdy  and  intereat- 
ing. By  dint  of  skill,  impudence,  persevarauee  andfcbtrigne,  our  heroina  a^ierea  a 
wondertul  standing.  She  sulqugatei  tlie  Marqoia  of  Steyne,  a  new  and  very  ii^nvMiM 
cbaracter,  makes  a  free  nse  ot  his  cash  and  of  hia  iafluanca.  Binvea  in  the  £r*t  dreleaJM 
smiled  upon  by  royalty,  and  completely  nicceeda  ia  oblaiumg  the  greal  ain  of  Iter  li^ 
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Iwr  (alenl*.  She  bu  •  mo  irbcm  tba  hatsi,  and  leiid*  (o  M;hool  under  Iha  wing  of  tbe 
muqaeM;  and  slie  intrigui!*  lo  obtwn  a  goventmeot  appoiDlmeDt  for  her  btuband  j  but 
joit  ai  the  latter'*  nama  ii  aboat  to  be  gazetted,  jnat  n  "  Becky"  baa  gatbered  a  nire 
prirate  jKine,  her  edifice  of  fartniie  ia  demoliilied  at  ooe  Uow.    Poor  Beck^,  the  ia '" 


a  iipider  In  a  vfll  regulated  househdd  :  die  wearea  a  neb  tnoat  iodiutrioiuly,  nnlv  to  aea 
il  iwept  oET  b;  an  evil  geniua.  Lonj  Stejue,  vbo  baa  no  idea— tbe  old  rake — DidealhiR 
oat  caah  and  iaflueoce  forever  without  retura,  geta  Bawdon  airaated  on  a  uiibII  debt,  and 
'      '      -'    ■    -      -  .       . g^j^ 


■nrtM  tlwknca  to  nope  at  a  ^Bsgilg  boaae,  viiitB  Ua -wile  noataaidiioBaly. 
the  gfoHtv  pair  ue  tit^jing  their  oppartmity,  tbey  are  aarpriaed  br  the  niddei 
ance  of  Rawdon,  who  faai  been  liberated  by  Lodj  Pitt  CniwW.  A  grand  acene 
Bawdon.  the  ToIgHr  wretch,  koocki  the  mariiDti  down,  atrips  Becky  at  ber  jewelry,  and 
nation  her  private  parae  to  the  wiada.  Mo  duel  ibtlowi,  bowsrer ;  the  matter  U  biubed 
np,  Sawdon  ia  leat  to  Kp^^i^  a  diftant  ialaud.  where  be  diea  nf^  a  lew  yaart,  and  Becky 
ii  iell  toihiCl  for  heraelf  on  about  £300  a  year.  Alk^r  a  few  eSbrtJto  rite  •aperior  to  her 
Site,  ahe  shnoet  gives  np,  slid  becomea  a  perfect  veisbond.  travela  from  city  to  city  in 
rttther  diBTepntablo  compony,  and  finally  takes  to  amatl  gambling,  roage,  and  cognac. 

Meanwhile  Amelia'*  life  baa  been  qmet,  aedate  and  olwDure.  She  hvei  in  porerty  witli 
her  broken  down  parent*,  and  ber  only  coneolation  i*  ber  George,  ao  like — loo  like  we 
Ahk— fall  (bther.  Bat  a  batter  day  ia  eomias ;  ber  mofiier  diea^  ber  acm  ia  taken  care 
•f  by  hia  wealthy  grandfitther,  and  Joaa[di,liit,TiDb.  Joa^h,hw  btotber,  rvbiraa  fr.1111 
India,  with  hok,  liaping  Oofabm,  who  baa  baen  larelTfl  or  fiftaen  yean  in  kira  wiA 
Aaattei  fat  JoaepbnBtiaa  theatringaof  Uafat^araeand  makea  Ajnelia  keep  bonw  for 
Urn.  That  ia  not  all;  her  nld  father  diea,  leaTlng  her — a  little  more  leiaore;  and  okl  Oa- 
tianiB  likewiae  make*  hi*  final  exit,  leaving  her  conaidetable  property.  Who  happier 
■aw  than  aweet  Amelia,  with  bor  dear  boy  and  plenty  of  meansT  One  day,  onr  hanpy 
pvty,  inelwting  Dobbin,  take  into  th«r  bead*  to  tnivel,  and  Puinp«inckri,  in  Oar- 
naay,  being  reeocDmeDded  far  fat  Joaeph'*  damaged  Uveas  they  eatabliili  themaeLvea 
Ihere,  and  begin  to  eqioT  life. 

Thither  dao  the  novelist  lead*  "  Becky,"  to  brina  aboot  hia  catnitrophe.  Bbe  re-aaaert* 
her  old  dnminioti  over  Amelia  and  her  corpulent  orolher,  and  althongh  Dobbin  oppoae* 
bar,  brine*  aboat  bia  marriage  with  her  old  iriead.    For  her  own  part,  iha  aaptivatea  her 


Joaeph.  10  completely,  that  althongh  they  do  not  many,  iHm  extort*  all 
kills  him — with  kindnen  probably-^  a  wmiderfatly  nhort  time.    Forti- 


hi*  property  and  kills  him — with  kindnen  probably- 
fied  wilb  weaMi,  she  retmiB  to  England,  where  ibi 


to  England,  1 
begins  to  entertain  some  esteem  (or  her  neglected  aon,  who,  throngh  a  aeries  of  providen- 
tial demiaea.  has  sncceeded  to  the  title  of  bis  nncte.  , 

Such  ia  the  bare  outline  of  a  story  told  wilb  the  mnat  marvellons  ricbneaa  of  livrij  de- 
tail, riegaat  pfaraaa,  and  boiDorDii*  ntaalion.  Once  in  a  wbile,  wbilfl  reading  tbia  work, 
we  bad  oooadon  to  ^acalate  mentally,  "  Boi  coma  again — no  more,  do  mora  of  that" 
Bat  aside  from  ibe  occaaiunai  influeDre  of  school  and  prevailing  toate,  Mr.  Thackeray  ia 
original ;  so  mocb  *o,  that  it  is  with  diffidence  that  we  venture  a  hint  that  "  Becky"  may 
posaiblj  have  been  auggested  by  a  character  in  Sae'a  "  Malhilde,"  whose  name  we  fowl- 
BQt  Sue's  characters  are  abstractions  or  cbimenis,  wbile  Thackeray'a  are  of  human  flesh 
and  blood.  Our  author  ia  too  cynical  to  indulge  in  the  melting  iDond :  yet,  in  periuing7 
Taaity  Fan-,  tbe  reader  will  occsaionally  experieiWe  that  dahghtfnl  bvcdnnlary  thriiV 
which  the  patboa  of  Sleme  and  Dickens  so  often  prodocaa. 

Wa  are  sorry  to  learn  by  tbe  title  page  that  tbe  ilUdratioiu  are  "  by  tbe  anthor;"  they 
are  very  many  sad  very  bad.  We  presume,  bowevM',  that  tbej  are  copies  of  tbe  originals. 

FiLL^Qias  or  TRa  Facbltt:  Wilb  tbe  Chrono-Thermal  System  of  Medicine.  By  Dr. 
trichaoo,  of  London.  Edited  by  Dr.  Tnmer,  of  New-York.  Becond  American  Rdition, 
stereotyped  frem  tbe  Fifth  Lnudon  Edition,  Biro., pp.9a4.  New-York:  H.Long&Bro^er. 

When  Lord  Byron,  who  had  a  great  horror  for  blood-letting,  and  who  lost  his  life  in 
Oreaee  in  eonaeqeance  of  Tiolaling  a  promise  made  to  his  mother,  never  to  allow  bimself 
to  be  bled,  used  to  speak  of  medicine  a*  the  '■  deatrnetive  art  of  healing,"  the  eipreniiin 
waa  looked  upon  simply  as  an  antithetical  flonriah,  which  contained  teas  tmth  than  poetry 
IP  it.  Oonld  the  bard  wimess  the  strictly  mathematical  and  logical  manner  In  wbicb  this 
work  strives  to  prove  hia  positioD  to  be  tme,  he  would  be  seen  to  greet  it  with  an  em- 
pttatio  "  I  told  yoa  so  !"  People  generally  have  an  innate  perception  that  blood-letting  is 
nnutnral  and  pernicious  ;  bnt  the  difficulty  has  bitberlo  been  to  demoDstrate  this  troth  to 
tbe  updaratandiag  by  an  argamenj^tion  at  once  pbiloaopbical  and  satisfactory.  Tbe  favor 
wtridi  Dr.  D's  eKirt  has  reoaived  ia  atrong  evidence  in  its  bebalf.  While  fire  editioiia 
have  been  dananded  tn  London  and  two  in  New-York,  we  see  that  it  haa  been  traorfaled 


e;oo;;lc 


bra  llw  OoniMn,  Swcdyi,  tnd  Fitmeb  langMgn,  mnd  Aat  *•  TaoM  iwpactifalv  poioJt 
cab  •b>'<iad  are  not  baokward  in  bectowin^  apon  It  tiM  meed  of  applBnie.  The  preiellt 
•diliou  ia  dedksted,  by  permUaiaD,  to  Mn.  Oenunl  Oaioea. 
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Tbi*  »  a  Teff  litbonte  work,  ooBpriaed  in  •  hMidaonie  ocMro  Toltme,  embraemg  • 
great  vaiietf  of  ataliatical  matter  of  contddetnble  intcreat  aod  oae  to  moat  people.  Thej 
are,  however,  for  the  moat  part  used  by  the  aothor  aa  tUiutratiiig  the  praiactive  qpaum, 
(if  wbick  he  ia  an  Bdrooate.  Aa  that  ayatam  ii  now  ao  Dttady  exploded  tlnoa^iOBt  the 
eammereial  irorid,  sad  its  monopoly  and  ddeterioDa  InflDmice  upon  gmeral  ii>diMtiy  w 
OniverNilty  acknowledged,  the  argnmenta  advanced  in  the  work  fall  to  the  gnnmd,  and 
leave  with  the  reader  regreta  that  ao  moch  (kill  and  indostcy  ihoald  sot  have  had  a  man 
atable  Ebnndatiiui,    We  inland  beceaftar  to  recur  to  the  work. 

OorriDit  ini  Corruu  Li?i ;  containing  placea  for  0Dimir;JMiD«ea,  adapted  to  die  meaaa 
aitl  wants  of  tlie  people  of  Ihe  United  Btatea;  with  direotiona  for  banding  and  improir- 
.L  .  1 — -...  _  —  __i  .._i._iu_L- ._  _r  ..  .  .    .      Tjrfij,  looae  akatchea  of  Ufe  in 
.,  Oincdmati;  A.  B.  Bamea  ft 


inr ;  for  the  laying  out  and  embelHahiac  of  ground* ;  with  a 
thia  cotmby.  By  0.  W.  Elliott.  H.  W.  DeRiy  &.  Co.,  Oinc 
Co..  New-Ymk. 


The  jndjcionj  ezpenditare  of  nHme;  in  the  conatnction  of  cheap  couatry-hooaea  i»  a 
great  olgaat  with  a  large  «la«a  of  penona  in  thia  country.  Macb  nmiiey  ud  veiatiiii 
nay  alwaya  be  avirided  by  oommencaDg  onderatBadiDgty  in  dts  fint  inatancw.  To  do  ao* 
the  purauit  of  the  infonnatiaQ  afforded  in  the  work  before  U8  ia  indiipensable,  and  it  wilt 
doubileaa  be  q)precialed,  not  only  by  thoae  who  buiU,  but  by  thoae  who  buy,  live  and 
dwell  in  the  many  bcoatiful  oottagaa  with  which  the  &ee  of  our  aountrf  ia  annually  be> 
oetiuag  more  thickly  dotted. 

His  XRD  »ia  MoTiT(9.    By  Oeorge  Moore,  M.D.,  Member  of  the  Boyal  College  of  I^y- 

nciana,  &e.    Hai|Mr  BroAera. 

Thia  work,  ibrming  Ho.  3S  of  Harper'i  New  Hlacellan;,  ia  recommended  to  laTorable 
natiee  by  the  fonner  pnhlicatiaB  of  the  nme  andior.  It  ia  of  a  religiona  tandcaK^',  being 
leiKin*  drawn  by  tbe  writer  Iram  tlie  ptmaM  of  the  mind  aa  developed  on  the  mek  bed, 
which  he  rightly  amorU  teUa  tbe  man  almoet  aa  niucb  aa  tbe  martyr'a  pire. 

Hoxi  Influence:   A  Tale  for  Mothers  end  Daughten.    By  Grace  Agujlar.      Harper 

Brolhera. 

Thia  ia  of  tbe  elaaa  of  r«Jigioai  novela,  and  poaaeaaea  mneh  general  intereat.  Tlie  (cane 
ia  laid  in  Wales,  and  the  plot  ia  well  developed  and  carefully  Boatnccd. 


A  Ter;y  clever  and  intereatlog  work. 
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THB    QBSIKIL    ISSUE. 


Trbkb  never  wu  tn  election  for  a  chief  inagini ate  of  (tie  United  States 
of  greater  iinportaDce  lo  the  intereats  of  the  whole  country,  the  inlegritr  of 
the  Union,  and  the  welfare  of  the  democracj,  (hao  that  which  is  BOW  peodiDg, 
and  apparently  there  ia  leaa  general  anxiety  aa  to  ihe  reault.  This  abourd 
not  be ;  each  and  every  democrat  ahould  reflect,  that  on  the  event  depends  aH 
br  which  the  party  bis  striven  for  fifty  years.  It  was  not  until  the  triumph 
of  1844,  and  the  iastallatioo  of  the  present  administration,  that  the  country  be> 
cane  disenthralled  from  the  old  federal  heresies  that  an  odcasional  and  traa- 
aient  grasp  of  power  had  enabled  the  enemies  of  democracy  to  fasten  upon 
our  iostitutiotu.  More  than  half  n  century  was  required  to  root  out  the  tares 
•own  by  the  National  Bank  and  establish  the  Coosiitutioaal  Treasury  ip 
1844.  In  a  ainilar  period,  the  aristocratic  protective  ayBlcin,  Iegi»]ating 
fortunes  to  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many,  grew  up,  exposed  its  defor- 
mity, and  perished  before  the  free-trade  priociple,  which  uiumphed  in 
the  election  of  Mr.  Polk.  The  corrupt  system  of  internal  iuiprovemeni^, 
tnder  the  patronage  of  the  federal  executive,  which  was  shattered  by 
the  blows  of  the  vigilant  Jackaon,  is  again  being  re-constructod  under  fede- 
ral supervision,  and  a  huge  national  debt  is  already  regarded  fs  necessuy 
to  ita  development  and  farorable  to  the  re-organiiaiion  of  a  "  treasury  bank." 
These  matters  are  all  again  at  issue,  and  require  the  united,  decided,  and 
luuaistakable  vm-^  of  the  democracy  at  the  coming  election,  to  declare 
tbeir  permanency. 

After  twelve  years'  struggle,  ibe  people  of  the  Union,  acting  through  ike 
democratic  party,  under  tlw  lead  of  Andrew  Jackaon,  deattoyed  the  danger- 
ous progeny  of  federal  corruption,  and  eatabliahed  the  great  principles  for 
which  they  had  ao  long  and  so  arduously  toiled.  A  combinalitMi  of  circum- 
staaccM,  aided  by  ihe  unaoundneaa  of  Vao  Buren'a  principles,  his  evident 
corruption  and  truckling  to  ECagland  at  the  expense  or  the  northern  patriotp, 
coospirod  to  throw  the  election  of  1840  into  the  handa  of  faderalism,  and 
an  "  availability"  candidate  succeeded  in  uudoing,  in  a  y^ar,  all  that  the 
democracy  had  ao  long  striven  to  perfect.  The  tariff  was  raised,  the  nucleus 
of  a  national  debt  created,  the  land  revenuee  distributed  among  the  states, 
internal  improvenients  projected,  a  rrauduteut  bankrupt  hvi  paasfd,  the  inde- 
peodent  treasury  aboliabed,  the  pet  bank  syaiem  resioretl,  and  a  aumniff 
apHp  in  endeavoring  to  re^hatier  a  naiieul  hank  ;  all  this  was  tke  work 
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of  MX  inMitha  succeeilmg  the  ttiBtaltaiion  of  a  president  ihroagh  democratic 
dereliction  and  whig  deception.  The  retoes  of  ibe  bank  bills  atone  saved 
the  country  at  that  juncture,  while  the  people  rapidtj  rallied,  avoiding  the 
error  of  re-nominating  a  beaten  candidate  of  doubtful  hoDestj,  they  united 
npon  a  tried  democrat,  and  denoanced  federatitm  and  ita  corruptions  in 
thunder  tones,  restoring  through  the  election  of  Mr.  Polk  all  that  the  fed^ 
ralisle  had  demdished  in  1841.  Federaliatn  now  once  again  cornea  for>- 
ward  with  od  "araitable"  candidate;  ihej  baTe'eought  in  the  sword  of 
General  Ti;1or  ibe  iaatrniDent  of  defeating  the  American  people.  The 
aid  they  then  derired  from  the  unaouodnesa  of  Mr.  Van  Buran  thej  now 
hope  from  his  open  treachery  ;  and  while  they  seek  votes  for  their  noroiaee 
as  a  people's  candidate,  avowing  no  great  questioDs  at  issue,  there  darklj 
lowers  in  the  back  ground  til  the  gritn  spectres  orfederal  misdeeds. 

The  deception  which  was  practised  upon  the  democracy  in  IB40  is 
now  attempted  to  be  repeated.  The  representatives  of  the  whig  partj 
tixa  adopted,  as  its  nominees  for  the  presidency  and  vice- presidency,  tiro 
men  of  whom  the  one  stood  committed  to  little  else  than  some  of  thoea 
safe  generalities  and  commoD-places  of  political  principle,  on  which  demo- 
crats as  well  as  whigs  could  unite  to  his  supp<»l;  while  the  other  was  a  pro- 

~  fessed  Virginia  "  republican,"  so  strongly  committed  against  a  national  bank, 
and  to  extreme  state-rights  and  anti-tari IT  doctrine,  as  to  have  been  actually 
a  nullifier,  in  the  then  still  recent  days  of  nullification.  The  very  fiict,  too, 
of  the  formal  rejection  of  Clay  from  their  ticket,  seemed  to  constitute  such  a 
r^adiation  of  the  whole  aystem  of  doctrines  and  measures  of  which  he  waa 

'  the  embodiment,  as  went  far  in  aid  of  the  deception  which  that  ticket  waa 
intended  to  practise,  and  succeeded  in  practising  upon  the  public  mind. 
The  nominees  of  tbe  party  stand  now  in  nearly  a  simitar  position.  Hr. 
Clay  has  again  been  rejected  from  the  federal  ticket,  aa  if  to  blind  tbe  puln 
lie  eye,  lo  the  fact  that  the  same  federal  heteaies  are  still  to  be  pressed  upon 
eoogressional  action.  Then  too,  the  bankrupt  law,  and  many  collateral 
issues  were  raised  to  distract  the  democratic  party.  And  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose tbe  free-soil  (pieetion  has  now  been  started  by  united  whigs  and  mereo- 
nary  and  recreant  democrats.  The  oft-re iterated  assertion  of  tbe  whig 
nominee,  that  he  is  not  the  candidate  of  a  party,  is  calculated  to  enmaie 
many  honest  voters  to  the  support  of  all  those  old  corrupt  federal  men  and 
measures,  which  they  would  unhesitatingly  denounce,  if  offered  in  their 
own  nndiguised  deformity  ;  and  in  voting  for  the  federal  candidate  ihaj 
may  now  prostitute  the  curnle  chair  to  whig  chicanery.  Gen.  Taylor  is,  no^ 
withstanding,  the  candidate  of  the  whig  party,  and  he  has  repeatedly  avowed 
faimseir  utterly  ioxperienced  Id  civil  aRairs,  even  in  the  modeof  depositiDg  a 
freeman's  vote,  and  without  acquaintance  with  any,  even  the  most  importaet 
potilieal  qnestione.  If  elected,  he  comes  into  power  a  whig,  nominated  bj 
whigs,  who  mnst  compose  hts  cabinet,  and  of  whose  measures  he  is  simpljr 
the  instrament  of  registration ;  and  bow  willingly  he  will  lend  himself  to  tbe 
inost  desperate  and  reckless  attempts  upon  popular  rights,  for  tbe  poor  priri- 
lege  of  becoming  tbe  powerless  occupant  of  the  White  House,  me  of  bii 
late  singular  letters  affords  evidence.  The  following  was  in  reply  to  an 
ap[dicalioa  for  information  in  regard  to  his  views  npon  tbe  baok,  tariff, 
&,o.,  &e. ; 

'■  Satoh  Rovdb,  La.,  Marrk  S9,  1848- 
"  Sia, — f  have  to  aekiiowlege  the  recerpt  of  four  polite  cDrnmnoicBtioo  oF  Aa 
7th  inMaot,  ashiag  my  viewa  on  certam  questiuna  of  dumeatic  policy. 

''1  toBla  infiirra  71MI  that  I  keva  aaiforaily  deelined  yiekbng  UsimikrrafMMi^ 


IMS.]  lU  ehmtni  Imt.  Stt 

Bt  tbebeHef  that  ntfopioioiw,  aieo  iff  wnrt  the  preckteDt  of  the  United  Smot, 
mre  iieilb«r  importaDt  Dor  necvMaiy ;  ipd  I  regret  to  add,  Uiat  I  we  do  reMOD  ibr 
depsrtias,  in  the  pre»ent  instance,  from  that  cuurse. 

'■  With  teouiaeotM  of  much  r«*pect  I  am,  bit.  Jiour  obedieat  aemnt, 

"Z.  TaiLOfc." 

It  is  DM  possible  that  the  American  people,  in  this  country  of  popular 
gorernnieDt,  where  the  opinions  of  the  nmsses  form  the  basis  of  our  iaali- 
tntions,  can  regard  otherwise  than  with  disguHt,  a  man  who,  being  a  can- 
didate for  the  chief  magistracy,  declares  that  he  has  no  opinion  of  his 
own,  and  that  even  those  of  a  chief  magistrile  are  **  neither  important  nor 
necessary."  In  this  instance  he  is  indeed  right.  If  elected,  be  will  be 
|ilaced  tbere  as  a  mere  automaton,  to  be  acted  npon  bj  those  who  are 
already  concocting  the  programme  of  bis  official  conduct  The  first  at- 
tack will  be  made  upon  the  Constitutional  Treasury,  with  the  riew  to  its 
cubreraion,  to  be  replaced  by  an  organ  of  corruptron  under  the  name  of  a 
"  Treasury  Bank,"  the  capital  of  which  it  i>  prc^oeed  to  form  from  the 
gorernment  slock  that  may  be  taken  from  holders  is  subscriptions.  Tbia 
(overnment  machine,  it  is  proposed,  shall  flood  the  country  wiib  its  paper 
issues,  become  the  depository  of  the  public  money,  and  repeat  those  cor- 
rupt practieea  which  lefl  the  late  United  Slates  Bank  bankrupt  afler  twen- 
ty-four years'  eiistenee,  with  over  (21,000,000  loaned  to  individuals,  and 
of  which  the  invealigating  committee  of  1841  refused  to  give  any  infarma- 
lioa  other  than  that  the  loans  were  "  not  mercantile  discounts."  No  por>- 
tien  of  that  immense  earn  has  ever  been  collected  ;  and  many  a  deserving 
luDily  that  depended  upon  that  stock  for  support,  has  been  ruined  by 
loans  for  political  objects.  Co-<^r&ting  with  this  engine  of  corruption, 
an  advance  of  the  tariff  is  also  contemplated — not  because  the  present  one, 
voder  onr  steady  enrrency,  regulated  only  by  the  operations  of  commerce, 
does  not  yield  a  surplus  sufficient  to  discharge  the  national  debt,  but  be- 
eanse,  under  tbe  influence  of  ta  expansive  paper  currency,  the  imports 
will  bear  a  heavier  tax,  and  a  more  considerable  aurplus  may  be  derived  to 
be  approptiated  to  purposes  of  political  corruption  in  the  shape  of  a  gigan- 
(ifl  scheme  of  interns!  improvements.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  when 
the  venerable  Jackson,  by  his  immortal  veto,  put  an  end  to  that  corrupt  sy»- 
lam,  the  schemes  before  Congress  comprehended  an  outlay  of  9200,000,000. 
This  sum,  and  much  more,  it  is  contemplated  to  borrow  on  the  strength  of 
a  treasury  snrplue  applicable  to  the  interest,  r^ulting  fVom  the  combined 
operation  of  paper  money  and  advanced  duties.  This  is  (he  machinery 
liy  which  tbe  power  of  Congress,  freed  from  tbe  salutary  restraint  of  the 
veto  power,  through  the  installation  of  such  a  President  as  that  of  which 
General  Taylor  declares  himself  to  be  the  material,  is  to  concentrate  an 
inmenee  and  yearly  increasing  patronage  in  the  hands  of  the  dominant 
party.  With  aach  power  of  patronage,  no  democrat  of  The  present  age 
may  hope  again  to  see  the  central  power  wrested  from  the  grasp  of  federal- 
ism, or  for  the  preservation  of  our  institutions.  In  this  connection,  we 
will  recur  to  our  remarks  in  February  last. 

"  Tbe  great  fertility  of  the  aoil  of  the  United  States,  the  enterprise  and 
energy  of  the  peoi^e,  as  well  as  (heir  universsJ  industry,  assisted  by  tbe 
grestest  improvements  in  science  and  arcs,  are  means  of  nstinnal  wealth, 
far  in  advance  of  whsl  any  nation  in  the  present,  or  of  any  former  age  of 
tite  world  can  present.  As  all  these  are  elements  of  great  national  pra»- 
periiy,  so  are  they  tbe  instruments  of  popular  oppression  and  despotic 
fowtr,  if  a  eentsal  governmenc  should  have  the  means  of  drawitig  any 


conndenible  portion  of  tfan  wealtk  frotn  tbe  people  bf  tnei,  diraef  or  in- 
direct, and  espendinp  it  upon  partictilar  olaases  or  interests,  wbieh  ifonM 
thereby  become  the  crentarefl  and  iuppoits  of  the  goTemment,  read]!  to 
Buslain  an  embitioiia  execuiive  in  any  attempt  to  encroach  upon  popular 
rights.  To  effect  thii  object,  there  have  been  constant  attempts  made  to 
«oaatrua  the  powers  granted  to  Congress  in  the  constitulioa,  into  the  right 
to  collect  and  Mfuander  money  for  other  than  the  direct  and  l^itimate  <^ 

Cof  ^oteroment.  The  leading  ache mea  to  extend  the  power  of  tbe 
»-al  UoTertimenl,  and  to  tnnke  state,  local,  and  prirate  iulereets  depend 
upon  its  patronage,  may  be  thus  enumerated : — lat,  the  fishing  and  sak 
bounties;  3d,  the  protective  system;  3d,  a  national  debt ;  4 ib,  a  national 
bank;  5tb,  a  system  of  internal  improt ementa  j  tith,  assumption  of  tbe 
state  debts:  7ln,  distribution  nf  the  public  lands;  Sth,  to  abolisb  poetege, 
and  maiie  tbe  post  office  dependent  upon  tbe  treasury  ;  9lli,  to  arrogate  far 
Congress  powers  over  new  territoriea  and  nev  stales  that  aiay  be  created, 
not  granted  to  it  by  the  constitution.  The  first  eight  of  these  KhemeB 
were  of  a  nature  In  mike  the  private  pecuniary  iotereets  of  individuals  m 
all  tbe  states  dependent  upon  tbe  Federal  Grovernmeiit.  The  fishiag  i^ 
terests  bare  drawn  frnm  the  Federal.  Treeeury,  since  tbe  formation  of  tbe 
(OTerDiDent,  over  94,000,000  in  direct  bounties,  being  moaej  eolleeted 
from  all  other  citiseiiH,  and  paid  over  to  tfaem  as  a  gift :  a  natural  result  baa 
been  that  the  recipients  of  those  bounties  are  those  wlx>  have  prospered 
less  tban  noy  other  branch  of  navigatioB,  and  they  loudly  assert  that  they 
caiuiotDowexisl  wilhoutibem.  They  arestipetidiariesortbe  FederalTrc*- 
anry.  The  minufacUiring  interest,  whiob,  as  reported  by  the  eenssa  tf 
1840,  comprises  791,749  out  of  4,79S,6T0  active  citizens,  or  M7  of  tbe 
whole  piipulatioo,  have  long  asserted  that  tbeir  iatereats  depend  eotirelf 
apoo  the  patronage  of  the  govemmenL  That  unless  tbst  goverwBeM 
miiiitains  tor  tfaem  a  high  tariiF  admitted  to  be  mostly  a  lax  upon  coomih^ 
ers,  for  the  patriotic  motire  of  supporting  manufacturers  too  feeble  to  eo»- 
jtete  with  foreigners,  they  must  disoootinue  and  become  paupers.  It  was 
long  contended  by  the  friends  of  a-  strong  govemonent,  that  "  a  netioBal 
debt  was  n  national  blessing,"  inasmuch  as  that  every  bcJder  of  uatioBal 
jCi'ip  was  a  bound  adhtyent  of  tbe  government  which  uudertodi  to  pay  him 
by  eatraoting  the  nuanit  to  do  it  from  his  rellow-^itixeas.  A  uational  bank 
was  long  clung  to  as  a  nuiet  notable  scheme  for  giving  strength  and  atm- 
sisteucy  to  the  uational  goverpuieat.  la  1841,  Mr.  CIny  propeaad  thet 
Congress  should  eHtBlili»li  a  bnnk  of  SSO.OOO.OOO  capital,  of  which  Con- 
gress should  subscribe  oitehslf,  snd  thus  become  the  partner  of  at  least 
30,000  persons,  who  would  subscribe  the  remainder,  and  this  joint  pit^io- 
.tary  would  become  the  money  oentre  of  at  least  100,000  borrowers  in  til 
parts  of  the  Union.  The  groalesl  sobanMi  of  all  was,  probably,  ifaat  tor 
internal  improveroeoia.  This  policy  waa  comnKOoed  near  a  ([Uarter  nf  e 
century  since,  and  grew  steadily  with  increasing  impetus  until,  in  1830, 
the  demands  upon  Congress  lor  appro|»iatioaB  reached  $300,000,000,  to 
be  expended  in  all  parts  of  tite  Union  on  tbe  wildest  schemes  for  persooal 
-emoluBteut  M  the  public  expense,  Tbe  policy  was  crushed  by  the  Mays- 
ville  road  veto  of  President  Jackson  ;  but  so  deep  a  hold  had  its  corrupting 
influence  already  produced  upou  the  numberlese  oontraetora,  provider*. 
aarveyors,  land  speculators,  sad  stockjobbers,  that  nothing  short  of  the 
^reat  inSuence  of  Jackson  was  sufficient  to  crush  iL  Tbe  vetoed  bill  w« 
reconsidered  by  a  vote  of  yeas  96  to  93  nays,  in  the  House,  sad  yeas  31  In 
17  nqs.  in  the  SeaMe,  huh  votes  showing  a  m^ority  in  iwor  of  A*  bill. 
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(Hit  luil  ituffiolent  le  mm rals  Uw  mo.  Tbe  aalioml  treaaorj  being  tbM 
raliered  of  the  burden  of  looal  improremeow,  these  were  taken  up  bf 
tbe  stales,  the  debu  of  whicb,  for  the  oon>itruoti<n  of  public  works,  spee- 
dily  Bwdlcd  to  over  1200,000,000,  and  tbe  acouraulation  was  sinpped  cialj 
by  loss  of  credit.  The  holders  of  those  slocks  then  made  the  most  vigorous 
attemplB  to  have  them  usamed  hj  tbe  federal  Ko^oiuient,  because,  as  it 
was  expressed  in  the  circatar  of  the  Messrs.  B>riog«,  of  Loiulon,  it  was 
"  necessary  to  have  a  more  compreheniive  guarantee  "  than  state  faith  for 
the  payment  of  the  dsbte.  Failing  in  this,  tbe  distribution  of  the  pablio 
Unds  was  contended  for.  On  that  plan,  the  machinery  of  the  land  office 
was  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  federal  goTernment,  and  the  money  to 
a»lle«ted  paid  out  to  states.  The  qiiestioD  of  post-ol^ce  reform  was  also 
aeized  upon  to  extend  the  influence  of  the  government,  as  explained  in  our 
Janaary  number,  in  areviewof  the  report  of  the  Poet-Master  General — it  was 
sought  to  continue  the  lavish  expenditure  amooz  some  3000  contractors, 
and  to  throw  the  whole  expense  upon  the  federu  treasury  without  seeking 
to  reform  abuses.  All  these  plane  formed  parts  of  a  great  whole,  the  direct 
teadeaoy  of  which  was  to  consolidate  the  governments,  and  centralize  the 
powers  of  all  (be  states  in  the  hands  of  [lm  federal  executiie.  In  order  to 
estimate  the  power  which  would  thus  have  been  created,  had  all  these 
■chemea  been  carried  out,  we  may  recapitulate  tbe  number  of  persons  inter- 
ested, and  the  debt  which  would  have  been  created,  a*  follows : 

Nuibcr  dipandiH  apoa 

Dcbinccunrr,  redsnLQoT  rnmaBt 

U.S.  «»riminl  Bank 05,000. Ml)    BtocVhoWon  Mid  bommBr* ISO.OW 

iMcrnal  ImprovcmaDU 500.OaO.000     Ooatntclor*,  Uad-»bba»,  Ac 250,000 

Debu  RMamed  froui  Slals* 7S,O0O.Oafl    Stockboliieni  awl  jobbers 50,000 

DirtribuIionofliuidreveBuea..  40,000,000    Landsg'tatiiiddiHbuTBingofflcen 10000 

FoM-oflice  eipensea.. SO.OOO.ODO     PiHl-muteiB  iind  cautnclon 10,000 

PrateonveijatetD 40.000,000     MsiiafncluraM 791.749 

K^i^  booutiM 4.000.000    Ood  and  msBkaial  calehan. 10,060 

Total 704.000.000  Total 11,350.740 

"  This  is  a  moderate  computation  of  the  patronage  which  would  have  r»> 
suited  from  the  passage  of  the  Maysvilte  road  bill  instead  of  its  vein,  and 
the  adoption  of  the  other  measures  proposed.  The  amount  demanded  from 
the  federal  government  for  internal  improvements  in  1830,  was  about 
$200,000,00<.' ;  had  the  policy  been  adopted  by  tbe  federal  government, 
that  amount  would  have  been  expended  by  it  instead  of  by  the  states,  and 
it  would  have  been  increased  by  an  amount  as  much  greater  as  the  credit  of 
the  federal  government  exceeded  that  of  individual  states,  and  we  have  esti- 
mated it  at  $500,000,000.  Tben  would  there  have  been  some  C75,000,000 
expended  by  some  of  the  slates  for  banks,  &c.,  to  be  assumed.  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  public  land  revenue  wiiuld  have  been  about  $4,000,000  per 
annum — the  post-office  expenses  would  have  been  $3, .500, 000  per  annum. 
Inasmuch  as  the  revenues  have  not  exceeded  the  current  expeciBes,  the 
amount  of  debl  would  have  been  iocreaaed  by  all  these  figures  to  a  sum 
making  over  $700,000,000,  bearing  over  $42,000,000  interest  per  annum, 
OB  the  exiMnditare  of  which,  one  and  a  quarter  millions  of  people  wouVd 
hare  been  dependent.  It  is  to  be  obaeiived  that  this  $700,000,000  would 
have  been  borrowed,  and  the  lenders  would  have  swollen  the  government 
adherents  by  at  least  300,000  more  persona.  This  picture  is  no  idle  con- 
jecture ;  it  is  what  we  have  barely  escaped  by  two  executive  vetoes  against 
majorities  of  Congress,  produced  by  the  corruption  of  patronage.  Bad  this 
mass  of  patronage  been  now  in  existence,  what  wonid  have  staged  the  pro* 


3BS  J%e  Otnerei  Itim.  [Noronber, 

greM  ofcMitrilizalioiiT  The  ■etna]  officen  InMiog  ttttn  the  exeeotive, 
■re,  ■■  we  have  laid,  but  the  machtaerj  through  which  tbew:  different 
patron age-aeekini;  intereMi  act  apon  the  elections.  The  umpaiga  of  1840- 
U  a  aiiigutar  instance  of  the  wnxemM  combinatioo  of  tfaeae  imereitta.  The 
chief  acheoiefl  that  led  to  that  elision  wer«,  tanff,  nation al  hai>l[,diHtribatiaD, 
and  assumption  of  slate  (lebts.  All  these  intereiits  acting  with  800,000 
office-seebera,  and  most  efficiently  aided  b;  the  34,000  bankrupta,  who  sal^ 
■equently  took  adT&niage  of  the  bankrupt  law  then  clamored  for,  carried 
the  etectiou.     The  debts  of  those  bnnkruple  amounted  to  •440,934.615. 

"  WbeD  we  consider  the  origin  of  our  prearnt  form  of  gorernment,  w» 
become  singularly  struck  with  the  danger  which  would  lra>e  reautted  to  its 
permanence  if  the  above  mass  uf  patronage  had  been  created.  The  federat- 
constitutioa  is  ihe  offspring  of  a  cnnrention  of  delegates  from  the  several 
fltates.  That  convention,  with  much  caution  and  jeaiuusy,  delegatod  certaia 
specified  powers  to  Congress,  reserving  the  infinitj  of  sovereign  authcvily 
to  the  several  stales.  From  that  moment,  ■■  we  have  seen,  ibe  strife  has 
been  continually  to  give  a  lalitudinarian  construction  to  the  power*  dele- 
sated  to  Congress.  If  those  constructions  had  prevailed,  and  an  immeOM 
debt,  wiib  numbertesi  stipendiary  interests  depending  on  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, all  chafing  againsi  the  restraints  of  the  constitution,  were  in  b«ng, 
a  new  convention  would  doubtless  be  called,  and  what  would  be  the  rewihs 


It  may  be  aeked,  can  the  whige,  if  they  elect  Qeneral  Taylor,  carry  out 
their  plans,  and  make  practical  their  creed  T  And  why  not  1  Have  tbey 
not  a  small  majority  in  the  lower  bouHo,  and  do  they  not  boast  that  a  ma- 
jority of  (he  senate  will  go  with  them  1  And  is  it  not  well  understood  that 
General  Taylor  would  not  veto  any  bill  Congress  might  pass,  and  thereby 
make  legislation  onnipoientT  There  is  at  comniand,  always,  the  buik 
power,  to  extort  cries  of  distress  from  the  mercantile  community,  and  a  t^ 
nal  press  to  direct  the  clamor  against  the  Independent  Treasury.  That  oa 
which  alone  the  whig  party  now  depend  for  a  chance  of  electing  (heir  cao- 
didate,  is  the  schism  iu  the  democratic  party,  caused  by  Mr.  Van  Bnren, 
and  his  followers.  This  faction  has  set  up  the  temporary  cry  of  free-soiJ, 
with  a  view  to  revenge  upon  the  democratic  party  a  aupposed  slight  in  not 
again  nominating  that  person  for  the  presidency,  aAer  his  defeat  in  1840; 
by  which  defeat  the  country  and  the  party  encountered  a  peril  that  was 
Averted  only  through  the  dispensation  of  Providence.  Under  the  ban- 
ner of  Polk  and  Dallas  the  democracy  nobly  recovered  from  that  disastrous 
defeat,  and  triumphed  in  1844.  Mr.  Van  Burennow  seeks,  by  his  free-soil 
device,  to  rob  the  people  of  the  fruit  of  that  victory,  and  place  the  country 
in  a  position  from  which  it  may  never  recover.  It  happetia,  however,  that 
tbe  principles  for  which  we  now  contend  are  those  under  which  we  trinra- 
pbed  in  1844;  and  in  respect  of  free-soil,  the  resolution  adi^ted  at  the  con- 
vention of  1848,  is  that  which  was  dictated  by  Mr.  Van  Buren,  for  the  con- 
vention of  1844,  when  he  expected  the  nomination.* 

•  The  Hod.  Iubc  Hill,  Ulo  Qovnnior  of  Kew-HinquhEre,  and  wall  knowmo  tba  Aaaaomfff 
oT  Ibe  Union,  raosnily  viniled  Towanda.  Pennnvlvsnja,  tha  seat  of  Van  Baren  ■bolilioniam  in 

-<- -,  under  the  feBd  of  it.^  Hon.  OviiA  WitinoL     During  his  stay  there,  Ibe  followiu 

-'— ■elookplare.  iind  will  »ppsk  for  itself.    The  refointion  Ic  —'--■-'-  '-  -  '—   '— ^ 


word,  and  comini  lor  comma,  and  Ihe  only  reaotuiion  upoa  Ihe  lubji^^  of  alavvry  sdopled  by 
tba  1*Ie  National  CotiVfnitton  which  nominaled  Oen.  Caw.  Manln  Van  Bnreo  w«  JeleMed 
fa  ISM,  and  qulelly  dnwped  in  1S14  :  and  he  nuw  ruaidiatei  hi>  paitT,  and  the  piindpte* 
-j_^  i„  :.  ..  1., -T-^:-.,-  j^  beoonwa  the  SoUiioo  otDdiSale  Sat  Fmiiau,  w&  a 


!««.]  Tie  QmiraX^m.  $^ 

H r.  Vbd  Bureo  has  nov  repodiated  tbe  policy  epibodted  in  the  refloladon 
be  dictated,  and  uniteB  with  nortbera  whigs  to  defeat  (hoK  northern  demo 
orau  who  uphold  tbe  rights  of  the  south, sTowedly  to  rerenge  himteirupon  ihe 
httei  KctioD.  What,  then,  caD  ibe  south  expect  from  nn  alectioD,  the  means 
of  which  depend  upon  such  a  combinatioaT  la  it  not  beyond  adoubl,  thai 
opposition  to  tbe  south  being  the  element  of  succeas,  will  be  GonBolidate4 
by  power  J 

And  now,  look  for  a  momeot  Tull  in  the  fsce  the  conseqnenres  of  desert- 
ing tb«  main  body  of  the  demncracy  of  tbe  rest  of  tbe  Union,  iu  this  hour 
of  tbe  inost  perilous  crisis  that  it  has  knotrn  within  our  day  and  generation; 
we  will  tiot  Te-onumerate  all  the  fatal  practical  measures,  and  yet  more  fatal 
principles  of  policy,  which  the  success  of  the  whigs  would  establish  in  the 
Federal  Government,  beyond  the  reach  of  any  efforts  we  could  even  hope 
to  make,  for^any  a  miaetable  year,  for  their  overthrow ;  but  will  ven- 
tnre  to  suggest  anotliet  point  of  view  in  wbtcb  the  conaefjuences  of  tbe 
success  of  the  whiga  at  the  coning  election  are  well  worthy  of  your  ser^ 
ous  re6eciion. 

Tbe  government  of  G-eneral  Taylor  must  be  whig  on  the  platform  of  free 


a  of  ■addea  ■  oooTert  lo  ibolilu 
Lmer  to   Ovormer  SUI. 

R[B  BICII.T.CIICT  Isaac  H[ll: 
The  unJeriigned,  deniocntk  eWions  oTBTBdford  « 

MTV  aoiairn  among  us.  aredetiroDH  ofknowintfwhelli        ,  ,   . 

Dominilion  as  a  cindklale  lor  President,  id  ISta.  aubacribed  1o,  or  epproved  of,  the  rtBoluiioni 
adopted  by  Ibr  Baltimore  Convention,  which  placed  him  at  Iba)  lime  in  Dominaiion ;  and  (torn 
TDBr  beinfT  a  connpiciMina  memtter  of  itiai  coOTanlioa,  wa  have  raiMm  lo  beliero  you  maf 
powew  infbrtBalion  upon  the  aubject,  wbicb  may  be  importinl  for  the  ponple  lo  know,  pUtMi- 
idirlj  in  relaLion  lo  tke  resolulioD  adopted  by  thni  eoavenlion  in  relalion  to  slavery. 

Very  reapecttiiliy,  yoor  obedient  aennBtK 
Ot,viD  C&sBiUid  Others. 
r  irue,  Re^, 

TowASDA,  September  11,  IS4S, 
OsSTLiBBS : — to  answer  to  wur  note  of  this  date,  I  am  aUe  lo  My,  lul  I  wis  ■  meniber 
«fthe  Saliimore  Cunventioa  trliich  oomiDHied  Mania  Van  Bursa  for  re  election  in  Ihs  veM 
leiU;  thalal  the  instance  of  Mr  Van  Bnnrn,  Mr.  Silas  Wrighl,  the  late  Judge  Onindy.and 
Mbera  (I  that  time,  I  apenl  several  dajB,  previoug  lo  Ibe  I'onveniioB,  at  tbe  house  of  Mr.  Y.9- 
Bhif.  at  Waihin^on,  in  preparalion  lor  that  eenvsntian ;  tbal  Iho  arrangnnenl  then  made  wai, 
that  Mr.  Hanaom  H.  Oillel  ehuuid  prepare  and  report  Ibe  resotutiona,  and  that  I  abould  report 
ti>eaddre«-,  that  the  resolutions,  cfrawn  up  aa  Itben  believed  by  Mr.  Wright,  were  •nbmittod 
ID  and  approved  bv  M,.  Van  Ruren:  Ibat  I  eonsenled,  alter  Ihe  addresi  ws«  reported,  to  have 
'a  relumed  to  Waihiiuioo,  by  the  hand  t/Juilire  Aoderaon,  oTTenaesaee.  with  liberlv  lor  Mr> 
Wrifrtil  to  change  ancf  alter  il  in  any  manner  that  he— who  was  liaown  to  be  the  confidential 
"  ■  1  adriwr  of  the  President — should  thtnir  expedient:  that  the  addreas  was  »o  a' 
■  relamed,  and  before  it  was  printed;  that  the 
s  of  political  faith  which  I  bad  embraced  for  thi 

,     _  . „ — ,. j8  profesaed  by  Mr.  Van  Buten,  as  repealed  ii.  . 

oai  iviiiEiHiiiiiis ;  end  that  I  have  good  reason  not  only  lo  believe  that  (he  rcaolulion  in  r 
lion  to  slavery  had  his  fall  sanction,  but  thai  Ibe  latter  clause  of  that  resolution  wua  iniei 
■I  bit  Buggealion,  and  in  Ihe  strong  uneqaivocal  tasguage  he  was  in  Ihe  habit  of  uaing  il 
that  iDpic.  I  im,  respectfully,  gentlt 

Meaars.  David  Oasb  and  otben. 
Tbe  resdulion  referred  lo,  is  a*  fdlowa  :— 
"That  Coiifresa  baa  no  power,  under  the  conMllalion,  lo  inlerfere 


I  of  Ihe  several  st 


,.. .,  ._!    -daiuer  lb 
d  by  an;  friend  la  o 


the  peopii:,  and  endaiw 


n  inevitable  tendency  tt 
rih«Oiii(i 
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•DiT,  kb3  ia  It  ntit  clsar  tlist  tritb tfa«  ^Terofnant  pBtrom^fn  tbeirpomr, 
the  allies  wnnM  ho  ontml  every  office  in  the  no n -slave-holding  state*, 
that  noRiiuthcrn  democrat  could  be  elected  to  any  office;  that  aline  would 
be  drawn  between  north  and  aouth  and  everything  become  sectional  1 
The  northern  democrati  conld  not  then  go  with  the  sontb,  because  the  sooth 
will  have  been  instrumeutBl  in  bnilding  up  a  party  opposed  to  their  own 
iDtereBts,  so  strong,  ai  to  entirely  nnnihilate  those  wbo  have  sustained  tbe 
ioath,  and  who  are  even  notr  sacrificing  local  affinities,  because  they  re- 


cognise the  constitutions]  guarantees  of  somhem  rights  as  superioi 
Oonal  prejudices.     They  &el  that  they  are  doing  battle  for  the  sonin  ot> 
ttatioDal  principles,  snii  they   repose  in  confidence  npon  an  nnb^ten 


ioatbem  sapport  on  this  great  issue. 

The  democracy  of  the  north  will  look  npon  an  adverse  course  on  your 
pnt  with  an  indignant  resentment,  which,  be  assnred,  it  will  sot  be  wise  to 
[trovoke.  It  will  feel  itself  wronged,  insulted,  and  betrayed,  in  a  mannet' 
frhich  at  least  its  present  generation  is  little  likely  to  forgive.  It  will  iia- 
pute  your  desertion,  on  the  very  6eld  of  its  greatest,  if  not  its  last  batde, 
10  narrow  and  selfish  motives  of  personal  preference  for  your  own  sec- 
tional favorites,  combined  with  an  ioiurious  spirit  of  jealousy  and  dislike 
•gainst  itself,  which  will  awaken  a  feelijig  on  ila  part,  of  which,  believe 
the  prophetic  assurance,  you  will  long  have  reason  to  regret  the  exist- 
ence  Heretofore  it  has  been  the  democracy  of  the  north  in  whom  you 
bive  found  yonr  natural  sllies,  against  the  perpetual  attacks  upon  your 
lights  and  interests  still  stimulated  by  the  unresting  genius  of  federalism. 
They  have  been  placed  in  that  relation  to  you,  by  that  instinctive  jealousy 
of  power  which  has  inclined  them  to  your  own  cardinal  prlucipte  of  po- 
litical dodriae,  the  great  conservative  idea  of  State- Rights.  On  the  com- 
mon ground  of  this  doctrine,  they  have  been  able  to  stand  fraternally  by 
your  side  in  many  a  contest  in  which  they  a1oue  upheld  and  saved  you. 
They  have  been  true  to  this  doctrine,  and  to  you.  on  many  an  occasion, 
when  their^ublic  men  could  maintain  that  position  only  at  a  degree  of 
difficulty  and  danger  which  yon  have  tittle  kaown  and  less  appreciated. 
,  They  have  had  to  struggle  against  strong  tides  of  popular  tendencies  at 
&ome — not  wholly  free.  Inn,  from  some  nstural  sympathies  of  their  a wR, 
adverse  to  the  course  which  a  msgnaaioHHia  political  duty  has  led  then  ta 
jiursae. 

In  the  recent  state  elections  we  have  had  melancholy  evidence  of  the  work- 
ins:  of  the  bank  infiaence  in  the  hands  ol  federalism.  Although  the  noble  state 
orPennajtvania  has  gained  ii>  its  congressional  representation,  and  elected  its 
oanal  commisnoner  by  3,500  majority  on  general  ticket,  it  has  failed  to 
e^ect  its  governor,  because  the  money  power,'  held  in  check  for  years  by  the 

•  The  extent  of  ine  ioteren  mDv  be  approximated  in  the  rollowiDg-  fi;;arei,  which  abow  ihs 
bamber  sod  e»teni  of  the  applieiitlon*  lo  the  LsjriHlalnro  for  banking  privilegM : 

Expired  snil  broken,  S  bulks •12.030,000 

To  expire  in  1M3....1      -     600,000 

)nl8ie....4      ■'     »Oe.MS 

inlS.'JO-...a     "    aaooo 

iniesi s     "    l,e7i,7ao 

inl8M....<      ■'     3.e«>,e2» 

Total  renetvals. B7      ■■      ..Capital  •JS,aI^7aT 

'■     newd)Enera..!9      "       9,OO0,O(» 

*    ioureaieold...-  T      "      l.lsrjMa 


Total W  »a9.S03,SST 


Bins  Tenewins  four  of  thSN  dviMS  witk  eapiul  of  SUBO.BSS,  wsra  vetoed  hf 
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ihcoTTUptible  tetoes  of  QoreTtior  Shank  upon  bank  charteTB,  combined  wtdi 
eastern  intriguers  to  remoTe  such  an  (ibstacle  to  its  prtigrees.  Unhappily, 
this  combination  baa  been  effective,  and  the  democTBts  have  loet  their  governor 
fay  meananhich  must  undergo  judicial  inTestigation.  Notwithaiandingthis 
influence  and  other  local  dtfGcultiea  in  other  atatea,  the  democratic  majority  in 
the  aggregate  of  IS  states  where  the  elections  have  been  held,  etiows  on  in- 
creaae  from  15,113  in  1844  to  33,256  in  1848.  This  result  bas  been  gained 
by  the  democracy  over  a  aingular  combination  of  foes,  whose  bond  of  union 
niuEt  give  way  bernre  the  issues  which  will  distract  them  at  the  November 
election.  We,  therefore,  asaume,  as  we  have  a  right  to  aseame,  the  result  n 
already  sufficiently  settled  to  justify  the  exulting  coufratulation  which  we 
are  proud  and  glad  to  tender  to  the  democracy  of  the  Union,  for  this  noUe 
triumph  nver  a  new  species  of  danger. 

But  it  is  no  time  yet  to  pause  on  the  very  6eld  of  (he  still  raging  contest, 
to  interchange  coDgraiulations  even  on  ihe  already  aaBumed  certainty  of 
our  triumph.  Nothing  is  yet  done  till  alt  be  done — and  done  beyond  the 
possibility  of  being  again  undone.  Let  this  appeal  go  home,  iodividnally, 
to  the  heart  and  conscience  of  every  democrat  in  the  laud.  Dp  and  be 
doing  !  Be  not  content  with  your  mere  purpose  to  contribute  your  own 
vole  (o  the  triumph  of  this  oaaae,  which  is  your  cause,  and  my  cause,  and 
every  man'a  personal  cause  !  Do  more.  Do  as  much  mote  as  a  zmIoub 
effort  will  make  possible  to  your  band,  an  effort  of  personal  activity,  self- 
aacrifice  and  pecuniary  liberality.  Fix  upon  at  least  one  acquaintance 
either  of  unsettled  politics,  or,  though  an  opponent,  yet  of  reasonable  candor 
and  openness  to  conviction  ;  and  make  it  a  positive  and  resolved  object  to 
win  bim  over  by  all  just  influences  of  argument  and  evidence.  Seek,  if  not 
yourself  sought  by,  the  nearest  local  committee  of  organization  accessible 
to  you  ;  and  aid  them,  by  the  most  liberal  contribotiona  in  your  power,  in 
the  accomplishment  of  their  all-important  duties.  Where  none  anch  exist, 
lose  not  a  day,  for  it  is  not  yet  entirely  too  late  to  supply  the  fatal  deficiency. 
And  especially  would  we  exhort  all  to  be  free-hearted  and  free-handed  in 

Promoting  the  circulation  of  cheap  democratic  pnblicationB.  These  abound, 
'bey  are  to  be  had  in  all  the  sections  of  the  Union,  at  rates  of  price  next 
to  nothing  at  all  in  comparison  with  the  good  of  which  they  are  calculated 
to  be  the  meana.  Weiefer  to  the  cheap  temporary  campaign  papers  whioh 
are  issued  from  many  of  the  leading  democratic  presses  in  the  country. 
Every  democrat  in  every  state  ought  to  give,  and  give  quickly,  at  least  a 
single  dollar  to  the  gratuitous  distribution  of  such   publications  as  tbew. 

Another  thing,  too — the  last  duly  left  for  the  very  day  of  election.  Be 
not  content  with  the  simple  deposit  of  your  own  vote.  Let  it  be  at  an  early 
hoar  in  the  day,  and  let  the  rest  of  it  be  devoted  to  the  duty  of  getting  up 
to  the  polls  others  leas  warm  or  lesa  prompt.  Few  have  any  conception  of 
the  vnst  number  of  votes  thus  lost  at  every  election,  even  the  most  excited. 
It  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  leave  one's  vote  unsecured  till  the  wrong  side  of 
noon.  No  one  can  tell  the  accidents,  Ihe  interruptions,  the  difficulties 
which  may  then  interpose  to  cause  it  to  be  lost  altogether. 

The  close  vote  of  the  state  elections  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  afiord  a 
singular  example  of  the  importance  of  single  votes,  and  all  the  indicatioiw 
are  that  Ihe  battle-ground  of  the  election  will  be  in  the  latter  elate.  Let 
every  man  feel  that  hia  own  aingle  vote  will  turn  the  election,  and  we  are 
aafe. 

If  our  maiority  is  aufficiently  decisive — if  il  is  indeed  but  half  of 
what  we  coondeDtly  eipect  and  rely  upon — this  election  will  be  the  l«t 
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mKoAJuu^  <rf  the  wliig  pvtf .  Tb«r  praMot  urguiixatioB,  notwitbstuiil- 
ing  ihe  Jack-o-laDiern  character  of  their  oominee,  is  founded  direcllj  on 
that  wbicb  has  constituted  ihem  a  partj  ever  since  the  commencement  of 
tbe  great  United  States  bank  battle  in  General  Jackson's  daj.  This  is  but 
a  cootinuatiiin  of  the  same  long  struggle,  which  has  ik>w  reached  its  last 
eoDTulsive  crisis,  and  their  hopes  now  hang  esclnsiTelf  upon  the  aid  of 
traitors  to  the  democracy.  Conquered  now,  the  whigs  are  utterl;  and  irre- 
corerably  broken,  prostrated,  scattered,  and  a  just  punishment  will  have 
OTertakeii  their  corrupt  allies. 


TO   MKECUET. 


Obandsoii  of  Atlas,  tboa  whose  winning  w 
To  early  mankind's  rude  anseltled  herds. 
With  lofty  teftchinga  of  the  gymnic  art. 
The  first  refinemencs  did  itnparc 


Olympian  messenger,  my  song  inspire, 
Thon,  the  inventor  of  the  curved  lyre. 
So  skilfiil  thoti,  adroitly  to  conceal 

What'er  thy  fancy  bids  thee  steal. 


Oae  day  Apolla,  from  thy  infant  fears. 
Hoped  to  recover  his  abdacled  steera; 
And  songht,  with  threats,  to  frighten  thee  a  child. 
But  found  his  qniver  gone,  and  smiled. 


By  tbee  from  Troy  rich  Priam  safe  was  led. 

When  near  the  fierce  Atridea'  tents  he  sped 

Unseeo,  and  near  the  watcbfires  in  whose  ligh 

Sliunber'd  the  foes  of  Dinm'a  mighL 


ThoQ  the  good  spirits  to  their  bliasfdl  land — 
Guiding  their  light  crowd  with  thy  golden  wand — 
iDost  lead,  thns  graCefal  in  thy  ministries. 
To  hell's  and  heaven's  divinities. 
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What  consiitnteB  the  highest  claim  of  this  age,  to  the  grateful  Temem- 
briDce  of  future  times,  is  a  queation  wbicb  will  be  varioualj  answered.  To 
oar  miad,  it  ia  aeitber  the  production  of  great  works  of  genius,  ia  which 
tbaa  far  it  ia  inferior  to  manf  othera,  nor  yet  the  discovery  of  great  irutha, 
bat  rather  ita  enlighteoed  beneToIence,  its  tender,  thoughtful  care  for  all 
tboee  Dumerous  claaaea,  who  from  weakness  of  body  or  miud,  lack  of  meana, 
of  t^iport unity,  or  of  moral  sense,  are  [leculiarly  dependent  on  their  fellow- 
oreaturfla — for  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  emigrant,  the  lunatic,  the  criminal, 
the  child,  Tbe  rude  bounty  of  tbe  ages  of  faith,  so  Taunted  by  the  dreamy 
antiquarian ;  the  ready  loaf  and  shelter  profiered  the  pilgrim ;  the  ample 
hospital  for  the  aick  stranger ;  tbe  sheltering  asylum  for  the  criminal,  sink 
into  in  sign  ihca  nee  by  the  side  of  that  true  benevolence  which  gives  the  poor 
rights  instead  of  relief;  holds  out  to  the  stranger  not  charity  but  a  country 
and  a  home ;  feeda  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body ;  seeks  to  raise,  not  to  de- 
press still  further  by  its  bounty  ;  to  reform  as  well  aa  to  guard  ;  to  bind  up 
the  broken  heart,  and  make  straight  the  perverted  will.  Schools,  cottages, 
worh-«bops,  mad-houses,  prisons,  houses  of  reformation,  which  in  a  ruder  state 
of  aociety  were  only  looked  on  as  the  burthensome,  unwelcome  incidents  to 
the  great  business  of  life,  are  now  felt  to  be  among  its  greatest  interests  and 
most  vital  objects. 

Science,  returning  home,  as  it  were,  from  her  travels  through  the 
inGnite  realms  of  thought,  is  now  applying  her  collected  treasures  to 
beantify  what  waa  unsightly,  ezaJt  what  was  humble,  elevate  what  was  de- 
graded around  her.  She  not  only  beckons  to  the  studious — ahe  stretches 
oat  a  helping  hand  to  those  apparently  the  farthest  removed  for  her  bffnefi- 
oeut  inSuence.  She  is  no  longer  the  solitary  lamp  of  the  learned,  bat  >  aun, 
whose  beams  rearh  all  alike.  Benevolence  now  lakes  knowledge  by  the 
hand — leads  her  gently  away  from  the  rapt  contemplation  of  the  celestial 
harmonies,  and  pointing  to  tbe  poor,  the  deapised.  the  uneducated,  (he  help- 
less, and  the  guilty  among  men,  teaches  her  that  wherever  two  or  three  of 
these  are  gathered  together,  there  is  her  widest  sphere  of  action  and  her 
nofatcst  employment. 

It  is  often  said,  that  the  tendencies  of  the  present  day  are  wholly  or 
chiefly  mecbaaical.  Tbe  contrary  is  tbe  facL  That  noble  partnership 
already  spoken  of,  benevolence  and  knowledge,  are  constaniiy  striving,  and 
with  success,  to  dignify,  to  elevate  to  the  rank  of  scieuce,  processes  hitherto 
of  the  most  mechanical  character.  Nowhere  is  this  better  seen  than  in 
education.  It  was  formerly  a  matter  of  role— of  tradition.  The  pioblem 
was  only,  bow  to  cram  into  a  child's  head  the  greatest  amount  of  book- 
knowledge,  seasoned  or  not,  as  tbe  case  might  be,  with  certain  moral  and 
religious  fbnnulas.  Now-a-days  we  know  better.  We  take  the  word  in 
its  literal  sense — tbe  e  diteo  of  the  Latins,  the  Teutonic  Er-ziehm.  a  bring- 
ing up  in  the  good  old  phrase — a  training — a  leading  of  the  child  in  tbe  way 
he  ahould  go.     Her^  parrot- know  I  edge  learned  by  rote,  has  fallen  in  our 
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eyes,  to  about  its  true  valae.  We  dow  know  this  to  be  ea  dutinct  from 
education  as  langua|fe,  u  the  vehicle  ire  use  for  our  ideas  ia  from  the  ideat 
themselvea.  The  teacher  now-a-dajB  aims  at  something  higher  and  better. 
Bis  object  is  so  to  guide  and  direct  the  joung  unformed  being  entrusted  to 
his  hands,  that  all  his  powers,  capable  as  thej  are  of  so  much  good  or  ao 
roach  evil,  sba]]  be  so  directed  as  to  produce,  if  possible,  in  after  life,  no- 
thing but  good  to  himself  and  to  others — to  form,  in  tbe  funre  hmb  and 
citizen,  those  halite  of  order,  propriety,  industry,  aod  self-contrcd,  which  will 
make  him  respected,  whateTer  may  be  his  walk  in  life,  and  in  whatevM 
capacity  he  may  be  called  to  act— 4o  slrengtbeB  and  bring  oat  hia  intel- 
iBotual  faculties  by  suitable  exercise,  and  to  shape  his  moral  character  bjpr<^ 
per  influences — to  enable  him  to  think  and  act  righdy  in  after  lifie — to  check 
nia  eril  prt^ensities — to  refine  tus  tastes  andelerate  bis  mind.  Now  greiih 
mar,  arilhmeiio.  Sec,  are  not  in  themselTea  an  end,  but  only  a  meaoa  to  this 

Ereat  end,  the  fiirmation  of  character ;  and  besides  school-books  and  » 
■bits  of  neatness,  propriety  and  courtesy,  and  all  the  tbouauid  happy  ii 
encas  at  a  well-arranged  aud  well-ordered  school,  all  contribute  to  briof 
ibout  this  same  great  object. 

Under  this  wider  view  of  education,  many  things  connected  witit  schoola, 
hitherto  utterly  neglected,  are  found  to  be  of  vital  importaooe,  and  among 
the  most  neglected  and  the  most  oseful  is  that  branch  of  knowledge  wbicii 
forms  the  subject  of  Hr.  Barnard's  book.  On  ita  importance  ws  will  not 
•nlarge. 

Next  lo,  or  rather  along  with  ffood  teaehers,  what  so  esaenltal  to  good 
■chools  as  good  gohooUUousee  T  f t  ia  the  relation  of  meaoa  to  an  end.  if 
the  buildings  are  constructed  without  proper  regard  to  health  and  comfon, 
tbe  pupils  must,  of  necesaity,  snlTer  in  body  and  mind ;  if  tbe  rooma  a>a  ffr 
pulsire  and  forbidding,  the  lesson  becomes  odious  instead  of  attraotire,  and 
if,  as  ia  unfortunately  too  much  the  cane,  they  are  not  ao  arranged  aa  to  on- 
ate  or  encourage  habits  of  order,  decency,  and  neatness,  no  matter  how 
much  (nonev  you  vote— no  matter  how  good  the  teachers  you  onptof ,  ifa* 
great  end  oteducation,  the  forming  the  habits,  refining  the  tastes,  awl  tfo- 
rating  the  mind,  will,  hy  this  alone,  be  in  a  great  measure  defeated. 

How  great  the  neglect  has  heen,  and  indeed  still  is— how  onlpable  ia  the 
indiSerence  of  even  enlightened  communities  in  this  matter,  will  appear 
from  Mr.  Barnard's  own  language,  and  the  authorities  quoted  by  him.  Oar 
author's  experience,  as  Secretary  of  the  Common  School  BcMtrd  in  CoooMli- 
cut,  and  since  as  Common  School  CominissioDer  in  Rhode lal and,  ha  faoao 
aoet  extensive,  and  he  tells  us,  (p.  S :) 

"  Tfad  Bul^ect  was  forced  on  the  atteation  of  the  author,  at  the  Tory  outsat  tf 
hia  hbora  in  tlie  field  of  public  prfucation.  Go  where  he  would,  in  citjor  couotiT, 
h»  encountered  the  district  schoul-lmoao  stnndmg  in  disgraceful  contrusi  with 
ever}'  other  atructura  designed  fur  public  or  domestic  use.  Its  location,  constroe- 
tkm,  fnrmtOTe  ami  arrangement,  seemed  intended  to  hinder  and  not  promote — to 
defeat  and  net  perfect  the  worii  which  was  to  be  carried  on  within  and  without  its 
vaili." 

But  it  has  not  been  hit  for  strangers  to  bear  witoess  bow  deficient  we  of 
New- York,  in  common  with  our  neighbors,  have  been  in  this  most  important 
matter.  The  most  zealous  friends  of  education  among  us,  our  own  official 
documents,  and  state  reports,  bear  witness  against  us.  We  are  proud,  justly  so, 
i>f  whatwe  have  done  for  genera)  education;  but  it  may  wholesomdy  quali^ 
piir  aelf^Bteem,  to  read  such  startling  facts  as  the  following,  quoted  bj  Ur. 


BvBBt^,  from  (he  Report  of  Bra.  Suouel  Youig,  to  the  legialalHrfl,  datwt 
tilth  Januuy,  1844 : 

"  The  whole  miinber  of  •choot-faoasaa  Tisited  sod  inspected  b;-  the  eonotj  laper- 
tmeiulents  daring  the  year,  wu  9,368,  of  wbicb  7.685  were  of  frHmed  wood,  446  of 
kriek,  dlU  o(  stooe,  nitd  707  of  loga.  Of  ihete,  3,160  w«re  found  in  good  rapair, 
2.870  ID  ordiDBTy  and  com&rlible  repair,  ind  3,319  in  bad  repair,  w  totally  uoflt 
for  Bchool  purpowa.  The  nmnbar  fumisbed  with  more  tbui  one  room  wa*  644, 
leaTiDg  S.792  with  one  room  only.  The  number  furnished  with  suitable  play- 
jtroanda  is  1,541 ;  the  number  not  so  furnished,  7,313.  The  n amber  furniihod 
with  s  single  privy  is  1,910;  those  with  privies  contnining  separate  Bpartm eats  for 
male  and  leniBle  pupils,  1,012.  while  the  number  of  those  oot  fumisbed  with  anj 
piivj  whatever  is  6,423.  The  nanib^r  suitably  furnished  with  convenient  seaU, 
(teaks,  ice,  is  reported  at  3,382,  and  the  number  not  so  furnished,  at  5,973.  The 
Bwober  fumi^ed  with  pn^Ntr  tacilibei  tbr  ventilation,  is  stnted  at  l.iilB.  while  the 
miober  not  [vovided  with  these  eflaential  reqaisites  of  faeallh  and  comfort  is  7,S89.'* 

"  Nil  subject  connected  with -the  ii^rests  of  elementary  instruction  NSbrda  p 
aeiirce  of  such  morlifylig  and  bnmiUi'.ing  reflections,  is  that  of  the  conditiou  of  ■ 
large  portioa  of  the  school- bouses,  as  presented  in  the  above  enumeration.  On«' 
third  only  of  the  whole  number  visited  were  found  in  good  repair;  and  this  tfaird 
tn  ordinan  and  comfortable  nondition  only  in  this  respect,  in  other  words,  bnre^ 
■nfficient  lor  the  comfortable  BecDtnmodntion  of  the  teachers  and  pupils,  while  the 
reotrndw,  coooioting  of  3.319,  were  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  unfit  for  the  t»- 
aaptioB  of  nan  or  b«Mt." 

"  But  644  out  of  9,366  bonaaa  visited  contained  amre  than  one  room  ;  7,313  wem 
deotitute  of  any  suitable  play-ground ;  nearly  6,000  were  unfurnished  with  conveni- 
sot  seats  and  desks ;  nearly  8.000  deprived  of  the  proper  facilities  vautilation.  and 
upwards  of  6,  noo  without  a  privy  of  any  sort,  while  of  the  reuiaioder  but  about  1,000 
were  provided  with  privies,  conrajuiog  difTerent  aportnteu's  for  male  and  femala 
pupils!  And  it  la  in  these  miserable  abodes  of  accumulated  dirt  and  Hltb,  deprived 
of  wholesome  air,  or  exposed,  without  adequate  protection,  to  the  assaults  of  tho 
olenieDts,  with  no  facilitiee  for  neceaaary  exercise  or  relaxation ;  no  convenience  fbr 
pTMeeotiag  their  studies;  crowded  together  on  benches,  not  admitting  of  a  moment*! 
M«I  in  any  positioB,  and  debarred  the  posHbility  of  yielding  to  ti^  cmlinaiy  calls  of 
nature,  without  violent  inroads  upon  modesty  and  shame  ;  that  opwanls  of  tun 
hMtadrtil  IhouaaTtd  children,  scattered  over  various  parts  of  the  slate,  are  compelled 
to  spend  au  nverage  period  of  eight  months  during  each  year  of  their  pupilage..' 
Here  the  first  lesson  of  human  life,  the  incipient  principles  of  morality,  and  the 
rules  of  social  intercourse,  sre  to  be  impressed  upon  the  plastic  tnind.  The  boy 
ii  here  to  receive  tho  model  of  his  permanent  character,  nnd  to  imbibe  the  elementa 
ef  hie  future  career ;  and  here  the  inatinctive  delicacy  of  the  young  female,  one  nf 
the  eboraoteriattc  orsanaeDte  of  the  mx.  is  to  be  eipanded  into  maturity  by  pr«- 
oept  and  example!  I«  it  itraoge,  nnder  such  circumstancea,  that  an  early  aitd 
wviocible  repugnance  to  the  acquisition  of  knowlodge  is  imbibed  by  the  yoothfal 
mind  ;  that  the  scbool-house  is  regarded  with  noconcealed  aveniou  and  disguat, 
and  that  parents  who  have  any  desire  to  preserve  the  health  and  the  morals  of 
dieir  children,  exclude  them  from  the  district  school,  nnd  provide  ioatractioD  for 
diam  elsewhere  T" 

Reader,  do  you,  afVer  reading  this,  ahake  jour  head  io  doahl,  or  bang  it  in 
phame  T  For  doubt,  unfortunate];,  there  is  no  room ;  the  «troQg  laoguags 
of  Mr.  Young's  report  is  confirmed  by  other  ofGcial  documents,  and  in  Mr. 
Barnard's  work,  we  find  concurrent  testimony  from  Connecticul  and  Rhode 
laiand,  Maasachusetts,  Vermont,  &c.  True,  much  has  been  done  within  a 
fen  years,  to  correct  this  evil,  but  it  exists  to  a  degree  that  is  a  lasting  re- 
proach even  to  the  states  moat  forward  in  the  work  of  education. 

Wheo  the  reports  oflhe  Parliamentary  Conmiission,  on  the  employment  of 
women  and  children  in  the  coal  mines  of  Great  Britain,  were  flret  published, 
they  oosed  s  thrill  of  indigaation  and  sympathy  thioughoul  the  length  »a4 
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breadth  of  out  land.  No  AmericaD  but  waa  ■hocked,  to  read  of  ihe  hruial 
treatmeat  of  joung  children,  cut  ofi*  rrnm  ibe  pure  air  of  Heaven,  anil  Uppt 
alaving  at  painful  labor,  cauBiDg  disease  aad  deformity.  Tbea  Low  ue 
blushed  with  abame  and  aoger,  to  read  nf  noman's  modestj  outraged,  and 
th«  seK  we  so  cherish  degraded  to  brutes !  Perhapa  our  aj mpalhies  might 
find  employment  nearer  home.  We  might  find,  close  at  our  doors,  if  not 
mines,  schooUhouses.  where  children  sbiTer  with  ccAA,  breathe  a  foul  on* 
wholemtne  air,  and  are  confined  for  long  hours,  in  painful  postures,  that  end 
in  weakness  Hnddlsloried  spine,  and  where  the  modesty  of  lender  girls  is  dailj 
oulrsged.  The  ofTeace  against  humanitj  is  like  in  kind,  though  diSering 
in  degree.  Reader,  if,  as  we  hope,  you  are  a  fellow-worker  to  any  axteat 
in  the  great  cause  of  education,  take  Hr.  Barnard's  book  with  you  when 
you  visit  yoor  District  School  ^^x  amine  hia  models  of  school -houses,  lee 
what  may  be  done  with  a  little  money,  a  little  public  spirit,  and  careful  «U 
tention  to  details,  and  then  go  and  do  likewise. 

We  cannot  dismiss  this  extract  without  one  remark.  No  wonder,  as  lb6 
report  states,  tbat  those  who  can  afford  it,  provide  instruction  almost  at  any 
coat  for  their  children,  rather  than  send  them  to  schools  so  wanting  in  con^ 
tori — often  in  propriety.  Now,  cirilization  constantly  lends  to  widen  the 
gulph  between  rich  and  poor — at  eo dene y  deplorable  any  where,  but  most  of 
all  under  our  democratic  institutions ;  and  to  this  there  is  no  coonteracting 
mflaence  like  that  of  a  common  school.  No  ftision  like  this.  Tfae  rieS 
man  wilt  scarcely  be  haughty,  nor  bis  poorer  neighbor  jealous,  if  both  in 
boyhood  bent  together  orer  the  lessons,  and  pUyed  together  during  the  re- 
cess of  a  district  school.  The  importance  of  this  is  easily  seen,  but  not 
easily  appreciated.  The  free  academy  in  the  city  of  New- York,  by  offering 
to  scholars  from  the  common  schools,  exclusively,  a  higher  grade  of  educa- 
tion, will  do  much  to  induce  those  in  easier  circumsiancee  to  send  their 
children  to  the  public  schoola.  This  is  a  good  beginning,  bat  we  should  oot 
rest  till  a  free  academy  or  public  high  aohool  is  founded  in  every  large  co^ 
munity  in  the  country. 

Almost  all  onr  (wantry  scbool-honsea  are  deficient  in  more  or  less  of 
the  great  essentials  of  such  buildings;  are  defective  as  to  location/ slxe, 
light,  ventilation,  warmth,  proper  seats  and  desks,  suitable  arrangements 
for  the  teacher,  convenient  apparatus,  buoks,  and  out-door  arrangements.  Hi. 
Barnard  furnishes  us  with  many  designs  for  school-houses,  in  which  all  tbcM 
matters  are  attended  to.  We  have  only  one  fsnlt  to  find  with  hia  plan»— 
that  they  are  not  often  accompanied  with  a  statement  or  estimate  of  the 
cost.  We  are  happy  to  know,  that  in  our  cities,  are  to  be  found  some  ei- 
amptes  to  be  imitated,  as  well  as  many  to  be  avoided.  The  new  buildings 
of  the  Public  School  Society,  and  the  W'ard  Schools  in  New- York,  are  in 
general  well  arranged,  with  every  essential  requisite.  Indeed,  the  theory  of 
sohool-honsea  may  be  considered  complete — in  onr  present  state  of  know- 
ledge, we  can  imagine,  at  least  we  need,  nothing  whatever  beyond  aome  of 
the  models  given  by  Mr.  Barnard — it  only  remains  to  carry  out  these  ideas 
in  practice  whenever  a  new  school-house  is  built,  and  to  do  away  with  tba 
(^d  school  everywhere  as  speedily  as  possible. 

The  study  of  all  the  details  of  school- building  and  arrangement  is  an 
interesting  one  to  ns,  because  it  constantly  requires  us  to  know  and  apply 
Ibe  laws  of  physiology,  of  light,  heat,  motion,  &c.,&c.;  bat  of  these  we  can 
notice  only  s  few.  Warming  and  ventilation  are  the  must  important,  be- 
cause the  least  understood.  Yet  what  an  inconsistency  is  this.  Talk  of 
ur  in  Uie  form  of  steam,  of  its  Tast  utility  to  human  happinesa — tell  of  es^ 
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and  cheap  methods  of  enlirging  and  increasing  its  userulneu,  and  ererj  eir 
ia  open  to  listen ;  bat  speak  of  the  almoaphere  itnelf,  in  and  by  which  we 
lire,  more,  and  have  our  being,  so  bounteously  beatuwed  fo'  cumfurt  and 
enjoyment,  so  much  neglected  hitherto  in  our  every  day  arrangements,  and 
you  will  be  regarded  as  a  visionary  and  a  bore. 

One  thing,  however,  ought  in  justice  to  be  said,  if  we  allow  our  school- 
houses  to  remain  dirty,  unpainled,  out  of  repair,  unfitted  with  ordinary 
conveniences,  they  stand  in  disgraceful  contrast  to  the  clean  bright  churchea 
and  county  buildings,  the  substantial  stores,  and  neat  dwellings  in  which 
Americans  take  delight ;  but  in  the  matter  of  ventilation,  the  echool-house  is 
no  worse  off  than  our  other  buildings,  all  alike  innocent  of  any  contrivance 
for  the  regular  supply  of  pnre  air.  Mr.  Barnard  says,  truly  and  forcibly, 
(p.42:) 

"  The  importsnca  of  some  arraQgeniBntB  to  efTact  a  coiutaiit  supply  of  pure  sITi 
not  odIjt  id  acfaool-rooniB,  but  in  any  room  where  living  t)eiagi  coDgregate  in  hdhi- 
bers.  for  buiiDess  or  pleasars,  has  been  strangely  overlooked,  to  the  ineviubJe  sacri- 
fice of  health,  ironifort.  and  all  cheerful  and  successful  labor.  We  practically  de- 
feat the  benutlful  arraagemBota  of  oar  Creator,  by  wbicfa  the  purity  of  the  air 
would  otherwise  be  preserved  by  its  own  constaut  renewal,  sod  the  harmoDioiu 
growth  and  snpport  of  the  animal  andvegetable  world  mnintained.  We  volautarily 
stiat  ourselvAs  in  the  qusDticy  and  quality  of  an  article  which  is  more  neceasary  tn 
onr  growth,  health  and  comfort  than  food  or  drink,  and  which  our  beneficMt  Fft- 
iber  has  furnished  pure,  without  money  and  wichont  price,  to  our  very  lips,  and  •« 
•buodHotly  that  we  are,  or  should  be,  if  we  did  uot  prevent  it,  literally  immarsed 
in  it  a])  our  lives  bog." 

The  following  fact  is  striking,  (p.  47  :) 

"  A  physician  in  Mauacbusetts  selected  two  schools,  of  nearly  the  same  number 
of  children,  beloogiog  to  families  of  the  same  condition  of  life,  and  do  causes,  ioda- 
peodent  of  the  circumstances  of  tfaeir  several  school- fa oniea,  were  koowD  to  affect 
their  health.  One  hoaae  was  dry  and  properly  ventilated  ;  the  other  damp  and 
Dot  ventilated.  In  the  former,  daring  a  period  offorty-five  daya,  Bve  scholars  wm* 
absent  fi-om  sickoen  to  the  araoont,  in  the  whole  of  twenty  days.  Jo  the  latter, 
during  the  same  period  of  time,  and  from  the  same  canse,  nineteen  children  wen 
absent,  to  an  amount  in  ell  of  one  hundred  xiid  fii'-ty  livn  days,  and  the  appearanea 
c^  Lhu  children  not  thns  detained  by  sickness  indicated  a  mariied  difference  in  their 
condilion  aa  to  health." 

We  shudder  when  we  read  of  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  or  of  the  bor- 
Fors  of  tbe  middle  pasesge  in  a  crowded  slaver ;  hut  any  degree  of  sufiering 
from  like  canaee,  short  of  this,  aeeras  not  to  rouse  our  sympathy  or  attention. 
There  is  nothing  dramatic  in  petty  daily  miaery — in  these  constantly  re- 
peated tionioapathio  doses  of  slow  but  certain  poisoD,  A  chance  visitor  to 
«  crowded  achool  aeea,  pertape,  Uie  children  tnn*iag  uneasily  on  theii  seets, 
listless  or  drowsy,  with  faces  flushed  or  pale— be  may  remark  the  teacher's 
sunken  eye,  or  the  matron'a  colorless  cheek,  but  theae  strike  him  aa  the 
natural  results  of  the  business  of  tuition,  not  as  that  of  tboee  unwholesome 
UiMoephere  in  which  it  ia  carried  on.  Leaving  oat  all  cotieiderations  of 
health  or  comfcwl,  it  ia  hard  to  calculate  how  much  more  coald  be  effected — 
bow  much  more  and  better  work  the  teacher  would  do  for  his  salary — bow 
nnch  more  progress  his  pupils  would  make  in  the  same  time,  if  the  buaineas 
of  learning  went  on  rigorously  and  cheerfully  in  a  pure  and  wholeaome  air, 
instead  ofdragging  heavily  and  wearily  along  in  a  foal  and  oppressive  one. 
So  far  as  our  own  experience  goes,  we  have  never  koown  ui  uncomfbrtahle, 
badly  veotilated  school,  rank  high  in  olber  respects. 
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conceive,  an  easy  and  efTectual  remedy  always  at  hand.  A  doot  or  '  indow 
IB  iipened — a  curreDt  of  c»ld  air  rushes  in  iipoa  bodies  heated  aod  weakened 
by  the  impure  aimoaphere  they  have  been  ia,  nKHneatsTy  relief  cornea,  and 
with  it  a  chorus  of  coughing  and  sneezing,  which  adnWDiehes  the  teacher 
to  Iteep  out  the  welcome  but  dangeroufl  risiter  ;  and  ao,  between  alter«aie 
chilU  and  suSocatiun,  the  winter's  day  comes  to  an  end. 

One  common  and  mischievous  mistake  is,  that  in  a  room  kept  cool,  there 
is  no  need  of  lenuUtion.  Dr.  Alcott  mentions  the  case  of  a  l«acher,  who, 
when  asked  if  she  did  not  lind  it  difficult  to  keep  her  room  ventilated,  r» 
plied,  "  Not  at  all,  it  is  one  of  the  coldest  rooms  in  tbe  city."  But  the 
process  which  makes  unrenewed  air  deatrnctiie  to  health,  the  consumptioo 
of  ozygen,  and  the  giving  out  of  carbonic  acid  gas  at  every  breath  draws, 
goes  on  in  a  cold  riiom  just  as  it  does  in  a  warm  one. 

Head  ache,  oppressiooti,  blood  imperfectly  decarbonized  and  so  orertoading 
tbe  circulation — all  these  symptoms  d^  not  arise  from  tbe  temperature  of  a 
rrwm,  whether  higher  or  lower  ;  but  from  tbe  air  being  exhausted  of  its  oxy- 
gen. "These  results,"  says  our  author,  ''  are  quickeued  in  an  over-heated 
atmosphere,  because  such  air  has  less  oxygen,  aad  retains  the  impure  gaaea 
longer.  Still  the  scenes  of  death  and  misery  in  tbe  Blach  Hole  of  Calcutta 
vould  have  taken  place  if  the  same  prison-house  had  been  in  Oreenlaiul." 
Robuet  persona  do  not  sufier  so  soon  or  so  much  from  cwfined  air  as  tbe 
^oung,  the  sickly,  and  tbe  sensitiTe;  aod  people  who  lead  an  out-door  life 
in  particular,  seem  to  take  in  anch  a  targe  supply  of  oxygen  through  the 
day  as  never  to  feel  the  want  of  any  during  tbe  baif  of  their  life  that  is  spent 
within  doors.  How  many,  like  ourselrea,  have  auOered  from  tbe  confined 
atmosphere  of  tbe  bext  room  at  a  friend's  in  the  country,  where  everything 
was  pure  and  sweet  aa  neat  and  kind  hands  could  make  it,  except  the  air,  ana 
where,  besides  windows  uni^etied  and  unopenable,  a  fire-board  hermetically 
seals  the  chimney,  and  you  must  lie  restless  or  lethargic,  till  you  issue  out  «t 
iDoriiing,  half-killed  with  kindnass,  and  yout  lungs  e]qi«Dd  again  to  the  fresh 
mountain  breeze,  with  liealing  on  its  wings.  Nine  out  of  ten  of  our  public 
baildings,  intended  for  large  assemblages,  are  unventilated.  It  requires  an 
aliBtwt  heroic  effort  to  frequent  many  chnrcbes  and  lecture  rooms.  Mr. 
Wjman,  in  a  recent  treatise  on  the  subject  (Boston,  1846,)  tells  of  a  meM- 
■ng-huuse  where  tbe  lights  would  always  burn  badly,  growing  dimmer  and 
dimmer  as  evening  advanced.  Every  sort  of  oil  was  tried  in  vain,  and 
man;  a  scolding  dvl  the  sexton  get,  till  that  functionuy  discovered  that  tbe 
ot^eotionable  lights  invari^y  burned  free  and  clear,  whenever  the  trusteca 
•layed  behind  long  to  find  tault  with  him,  the  air  clearing  itself  aRer  tbe 
erowd  bad  left  ana  the  doors  were  thrown  <^en,  and  becoming  able  to  aup> 
pott  Qombuetion.  Hany  a  lady  has  felt  ber  soul  nnk-within  ber  at  a  simi- 
lar a«oident,  and  never  dreamed  that  it  was  the  laws  of  the  atmii.Bpbere  diat 
threw  tbe  sudden  gloom  over  her  gay  party.  This  is  what  makes  our  eveo- 
iag  parties  so  hot  and  oppressive.  The  air  is  consumed  very  fast  in  crowded 
rooms,  filled  with  lights,  and  people,  met  to  enjoy  themselves,  stifle  asd 
•welter  on,  till  first  one  window,  then  another,  is  opened,  relieving  fron 
HiSbeatioD  it  is  true,  but  sending  cold  drougbls  on  the  bare  shoulders  rf 
beauty,  and  scattering  ap«maceti,  wilb  liberal  band,  on  the  geotlemett'i 
broadcloth. 

Opening  a  door  or  a  window  is  tboagbt  by  most  of  our  countrymen  to  be 
enougb,  and  more  than  enough  for  ventilation.     In  Bnglaod,  on  the  otbet 
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hand,  where  ihaj  Blady  and  understand  the  mibject  better,  ■  recent  ^le 
writer  (Mr.  Hosking)  aaya  very  decidedly  : 

"  Doon  and  windowa  ought  notto  be  taken  ititc  eoTiiideration  in  coDEexioD  with 
Ae  TeDtilation  of  buildmgB ;  thsy  are  proyided  for  facility  of  iogjeM  and  egreu  to, 
and  witbin  the  bnildiog,  lod  for  admittiDg  liglit  to  the  MveMl  apBrtmeots,  and  canmt 
be  applied  to  promote  veDtitetton  in  ttje  8«aaoD*,  and  uoder  the  circmnataucea  wbkh 
make  Teutilatioi)  mott  highly  daairabte." 

Nolhiof  can  be  more  true.  Air,  though  io  easily  scled  upon,  has  no 
motive  power  in  itself.  It  freely  obeya  an;  external  impulse,  but  will  not 
more  unless  solicited.  Open  a  way  for  the  old  air  to  escape  from  a  room, 
and  the  new  will  rush  in  freely  enough  by  a  door  or  window.  But  the  foul 
air  will  not  so  readily  flow  out  in  an  opposite  current  by  the  same  road  by 
which  the  fresh  air  is  forced  in ;  and  to  renew  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the 
room  in  thia  way  is  a  alow  and  imperfect  process.  The  whole  mystery  of 
ventilation  lies  in  providing  exits  as  well  as  entrances — in  baving  an  open- 
ing in  the  roof  or  higher  part  of  the  room,  to  carry  off  the  air  we  wish  to 
eipel,  thus  making  room  for  new  supplies  of  the  pure  element,  brought  in 
constantly  by  another  flue  or  duct,  opening  lower  down,  to  the  fresh  air 
without.  Besides  this,  it  is  necessary,  in  cold  weather,  that  the  pure 
■it  admitted  be  sufficiently  warm  when  it  enters  the  room.  An  open  chim- 
ney is  a  good  ventilator, — the  fire  supplying  a  constant  current  of  air;  but 
it  wastes  a  great  deal  of  heat,  and  i«  forbidden  by  economical  considerations. 
The  better  mode  is  either  a  stove,  or  better  stilt  a  furnace  out  of  the  room, 
(0  be  supplied  with  a  stream  of  pure  air  from  without,  which  it  warms  before 
delivering  it  into  the  apartment,  which  is  also  to  be  provided  with  a  place 
of  escape  for  the  foul  air.  It  is  in  this  last  particular,  that  our  bouses,  even 
those  of  great  show  and  cost,  are  most  deficient:,  and  it  is  a  deficiency  that 
does  little  credit  to  either  builders  or  owners.  Our  stoves  and  furnaces,  no 
matter  how  well  devised  for  constantly  furnishing  pure  warm  air,  cannot  do 
so  effectually,  if  the  foul  air  is  allowed  to  remain  tenant  at  will  of  the 
rooms,  whence  it  should  be  promptly  and  forcibly  ejected.  Thia  is  one 
reasoQ  of  the  complaints  frequently  made  of  furnaces,  that  the  hent  they 
generate  is  unpleasant,  cansing  oppression,  headache,  &c.,  and  it  has  led 
to  ■  very  general,  but  quite  unfounded  prejudice  against  all  furnaces. 
Which  of  them  all  is  the  best,  it  is  neither  our  province  nor  our  wish  to 
decide— Km  nostrum — tantai  componere  lilei.  But  that  our  readera  may 
not  wander  without  a  guide  through  the  mazes  of  newspaper  advertise- 
ments,  and  (he  iron  labyrinths  of  new  patents  at  a  fair,  we  will  merely  say 
that  a  good  furnace  should  have  the  following  points  :  1 — Facility  of  cteao- 
ing  the  apparatus  from  deposits  of  soot.  2 — Arrangementa  for  bringing  in 
air  from  without  and  warming  it  to  a  proper  degree,  without  contact  with 
iron  at  tco  high  a  temperature,  which  is  deleterious  to  air.  Comparative 
economy  in  consumption  of  fuel  is  another  element  which  we  pass  orer. 
3 — In  connexion  with  your  furnace,  provide  some  outlet  for  the  consumed 
ur.  This  can  be  effected  at  so  little  cost  or  trouble,  compared  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  object,  that  to  neglect  it  is  inexcusable. 

Air  brought  in  contact  with  a  metal  aurface  too  highly  heated,  parts  with 
its  oxygen,  and  undergoes  besides  most  probably  aome  electrical  change, 
not  yet  fully  understood,  which  renders  it  unfit  to  be  breathed.  This  ia 
(he  evil  of  the  ordinary  stove ;  it  does  not  furnish  pnre  air,  but  heats  (he  roont 
by  radiation  from  the  iron,  and  that  oflen  red  hoi,  or  nearly  so.  We  throw 
out  these  general  ideas,  which  we  have  no  time  to  illustrate  more  minutely, 
but  refer  Io  Mr.  Barnard's  book  for  the  mnlia  of  modern  investigationi  on 
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tbis  inUMMiBg  aob^eot,  and  for  draoripiioaa  of  the  b«t  apparctas  nov  in 

OM  for  warming  and  Tentilatins  sobo<4-roonii. 

Boston  is  far  in  advance  uf  New- York  in  thia  matter.  Our  New-Tork 
school- buildioga  are  of  all  complexiooe  in  thia  reapect— good,  bad  and 
udiflerent.  One  comaaon  pracdee,  that  of  uaiM-  nnder-grouDd  baaements 
Ih*  aehools,  tnonot  be  too  much  condenined.  Thej  can  never  be  properly 
ventilated.  A  common  arrangement  is  to  pnt  the  smaller  cbildren  under 
groond  :  then  girls,  then  boya,  a  sort  of  ascending  scale,  arranged  as  to 
possibility  of  ventilation  inverselj  as  the  capacity  of  the  difiereat  agea 
to  do  without  it.  Of  mosl  country  schnols  we  will  say  nothing.  Let  ua 
hope  we  may  soon  have  occasion  to  speak  as  favorably  of  their  advancMneal 
fn  these  practical  details  a?  of  thoir  general  progress.  Xo  ascribe  this 
neglect  of  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  young  to  want  of  liberaJity,  at 
kind  feeling,  would  be  a  slander  on  American  parents  and  American 
com  mini  ties.  It  arises  wholly  from  want  of  thought  and  aitentiM)  to 
the  subject.  We  have  not  sufficiently  learned  the  truth  that  the  light, 
warmth  and  air  we  so  freely  lavish  on  a  tender  plant,  are  still  more 
necessary  to  budding  humanity,  nor  do  we  sufficiently  see  our  own  incou- 
aistency  in  feeding  the  bodies  of  nur  children  as  we  are  apt  to  da,  noc 
wisely,  but  tno  well,  in  providing  food  for  their  minds  at  any  co«t,  freely 
and  ungruiigingly,  yet  neglecting  tu  supply  their  delicate  lungs  with  that 
sustenance,  without  which  both  body  and  spirit  lose  their  spring  and 
vigor,  with  that  life-giving  element  which  surrounds  ua  and  presses  on  us 
on  every  side,  knocking  at  every  door,  and  only  asking  in  be  admitted. 

Many  of  the  designs  ror  scbool-houses  in  Mr.  Barnard's, work  are  tast^ 
ful  and  happy.  They  embrace  a  great  variety  of  styles,  having  a  Gothic, 
Elizabethan  or  claaaic  character,  and  ere  suited  to  every  position,  and  on 
a  greater  or  less  scale  of  expense.  We  can  only  hint  at  the  great 
benefiis  of  due  regard  to  neatneas,  beauty  and  architectural  taste  in  om 
school-buildings.  It  is  most  important  to  encourage  a  tsate  for  tbo 
beautiful,  and  set  before  our  youth  models  of  good  taste  and  elegance  al 
a  time  when  impressions  arc  easily  made  for  all  future  life.  He  must  bs 
blind  indeed  who  cannot  see  in  the  American  people,  with  all  their  devo- 
tion to  material  inieresia,  a  strong  national  love  for  beauty  and  elegance, 
an  unrivalled  versatility,  a.  range  of  ideas  and  capacity  for  reGnement— - 
the  natural  results  of  our  general  prosperity,  high  ataodard  of  comfort 
and  democratic  spirit.  No  man  with  us  but  has  some  leisure  for  thought 
as  well  as  for  toil — none  so  bowed  down  by  poverty  but  he  stands  erect 
at  times  in  his  dignitv  as  a  free  citizen,  and  no  woman  is  here  unseied 
by  rude  labor  and  ruder  treatment.  Democracy  is  producing  the  same 
results  with  us  that  it  did  in  ancient  Greece.  Its  influence  is  seen  is 
superior  classic  delicacy  of  feature  and  relinement  of  thought  and  manner, 
rq  niiii-ersal  high-toned  courtesy  to  the  weaker  sex,  and  in  their  exquisiia 
gentleness  and  grace.  Nowhere  do  you  find  so  few  positively  ugly, 
coarse, unidea'd,  unimprovable  people  as  here;  nowhere  isthe  proportion  oif 
the  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  to  the  animal  so  large.  The  capacity  for 
improvement,  the  love  of  llie  beButiAil  in  art,  the  raw  material  of  taste 
exists  in  abundance,  all  we  are  likely  to  want  is  proper  models  to  direct 
it.  The  great  standards  nf  excellence  in  painting,  sculpture,  and  archi- 
tecture are  all  European.  In  the  former  arts  we  may  occasionally 
produce  or  procure  works  of  standard  merit ;  but  how  is  it  to  he  done  in 
architecture  1  Not  by  individuals, — fortunes  luckily  are  not  large  enough 
nor  long  enough  in  the  same  hands,  to  produce  the  great  raaulta  in  arts. 
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-vfiioh  ars  the  ont;  benefit  they  have  confFrred  on  the  otd  vrorltl.  Indi- 
TiduaU  here  <aD  do  little;  the  public  alone  bave  the  means,  and  the 
«ute  likewise,  if  properly  called  oat.  In  do  much.  Our  halls  of  legisla- 
tion, oQr  courts  of  justice,  oar  churches,  aayluuin,  pablic  halls,  acadeniins 
'UhI  schools— these  should,  and  will  yet  serve  to  form  the  laste  as  well  si 
the  iatelligence  and  public  spirit  of  the  community.  The  influence  of 
■eat  and  handsome  sc boot-houses,  where  habits  of  order  and  propriety, 
ibe  love  of  the  beautiful  as  well  as  the  good  is  impressed  on  their  inmates 
^  what  tbey  see  as  weU  as  by  what  they  hear,  can  hardly  be  overrated. 
It  not  only  acts  on  the  pupils  themselves  while  prenent,  or  accompaDiea 
d)em  in  afterlife — it  goes  nome  with  them,  and  re-acts  on  every  fire-sida, 
and  every  family  in  the  land.  Look  onthe  District  School  merely  as  a  place 
where  a  certain  amount  of  grammar  and  arithmetic  is  to  be  daily  dmned 
into  unwilling  ears,  in  the  most  repuisJTe  way,  and  any  bnvel  is  good 
enough  for  it;  but  consider  it  in  its  true  light, — as  a  nursery  of  intelleeiual, 
immortal  beings,  where  their  physical  and  mental  powers  are  to  be  culti- 
vated, trained  to  f  row  in  beauty  and  usefulness,  snd  taught  to  bring  forth 
friut  a  thouetnd  lold  in  their  season — as  the  place  to  which  the  commnnity 
sends  iis  fntare  citiiens,  its  future  wives  and  mothers,  to  learti  their  rights 
■nd  their  duties — as  a  temple  sacred  to  knowledge  and  virtue,  intu  which 
foul  things  intrude  not — and  huw  important  ilthpn  becomes  to  surround  it 
with  every  refining  and  elevating  influence  ;  how  worthy  a  subject  it  is 
ftlt  to  Iw  to  occupy  the  ablest  minds,  to  receive  the  greatest  care,  and 
thought,  and  love  of  all.  Tbe  District  School  is  the  pride  of  our  country — 
may  tbe  d^  come  when  it  shall  be  its  oinametit  also. 


AH  iFPBlL  TO  TEB  fEBB  SQIL  PlEf T. 

Pbllow  CmnENS : — 

We  are  on  the  eve  of  another  Presidential  Election.  This  election  will 
be  one  of  absorbing  interest,  on  account  of  the  many  important  issues  in- 
volved. Any  intelligent  man  will  readily  admit,  that  the  contest  will  result 
in  the  SHCcessofGeneril  Cass  or  of  General  Taylor.  Any  third  parly,  then, 
that  may  appear  upon  the  field,  is  destined  to  defeat.  But  we  do  not  expect 
to  deter  you  from  action  by  pointing  out  to  you  the  certainty  of  defeat,  for 
we  know  full  well,  that  when  men  embrace  any  measure,  or  set  of  meas- 
ares,  believing  ttiem  to  be  just,  necessary  and  expedient,  they  cling  to  ikem 
with  tenacity,  in  the  expectation  of  securing  their  triumph  in  the  eod.  We 
therefore  do  not  attempt  to  terrify  you  by  the  prospect  of  defeat ;  we  take 
another  and  a  higher  course ;  one  more  in  accordance  with  your  intelli- 
gence snd  your  character  as  independent  citizens  of  our  glorious  con- 
federacy. 

We  have  remarked,  that  thero  are  many  issues  involved  in  ibis  contest. 
The  qiiestion  of  a  hiffh  tarilT  or  a  low  one ;  a  national  bank,  or  an  inde- 
pendent constitution bT  treasury;  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
public  lands  aDoog  the  several  states;  the  exercise  or  nan-exercise  of  the 
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Teto  power ;  iaternal  improveroents ;  the  approvil  or  dbtpproTa]  of  the 
present  aiimimuration,  together  with  the  MexicaD  irar,  are  all  questiooa  of 
great  manieDt,  lod  at  an;  otber  time  than  the  preseat,  would  be  questions 
of  the  very  first  impoitaDce.  But  there  ia  also  iavolved  ia  this  cootest  one 
other  question,  which,  like  the  peak  of  a  Tnlcano,  towers  above  all  the 
lest,  and  sinks  them  into  comparative  ioaignificance. 

This  question,  fellow-citizens,  constitutes  the  platform  upon  which  joa 
stand.  Aod  what  is  itl  It  is,  that  the  system  of  negro  slavery  shall  not 
be  extended,  or  be  permitted  to  extend,  into  the  territories  recently  acquired 
is  our  contest  with  Mexico. 

Wo  address  you  here,  fellow-citizens,  as  men  honest  in  your  views;  nteo 
having  no  other  or  higher  object  than  the  honor  of  your  country  and  the 
welfare  of  your  race.  But  while  we  say  thus  much  to  you  who  constitute 
tlie  body  of  the  free  soil  party,  we  cannot  accord  the  same  honesty  to  yonr 
leaders.  We  l>elieve  most  firmly — and  we  cannot  perceive  how  this  truth 
can  fail  to  reach  your  convictions,  that  the  great  animating  principles  go*- 
erniog  the  actions  of  your  leader,  Martin  Veo  Buren,  au  malice  and  se- 
venge,  and  that  he  cares  for  the  question  of  the  exteasion^f  negro  slavery 
no  iarther  than  it  will  serve  to  answer  his  malevolent  and  selfish  purposes. 
And  we  have  no  doubt,  that  in  case  General  Casa  should  be  defeated  in 
this  contest,  no  matter  what  might  become  of  the  free  soil  principles,  yon 
would  iind  stamped  upon  the  heart  and  gleaming  on  the  brow  of  Martin 
Van  Buren  these  wra-ds— "  Revenge  is  satisfied — I  am  content."  We  ac- 
cord no  honesty  of  purpose  to  any  of  your  leaders.  Some  of  them  hare 
been  nourished  in  tl4  hatred  of  the  constitution,  and  have  long  lived  in  the 
hope,  and  are  now  rejoicing  in  the  prospect,  of  its  speedy  overthrow. 

But  to  you,  fellow-citizens,  who  compose  the  mass  of  the  free  soil  party, 
we  do  accord  honesty  of  purpose;  and  we  firmly  believe,  that  if  you  can 
be  convinced  of  error,  you  will  readily  renounce  it. 

Permit  us  then,  for  a  few  montents,  to  address  you  npon  this  subject  in 
a  calm,  diupassionate  manner,  and  to  show  you,  as  we  think  we  cau,  that 
you  have  taken  only  a  partial,  and  not  a  wide,  comprehensive  view  of  this 
interesting  and  vital  subject.  Let  not  the  thought,  that  the  writer  of  this 
appeal  is  a  slave-holder  or  a  citizeo  of  the  south,  shut  your  ear  against  him  ; 
he  is  not;  he  is  one  from  among  yourseltea,  born  and  educated  at  the 
north.  He  loves  the  north ;  but  he  also  loves  the  south,  the  east  and 
west  He  loves  the  Union ;  be  loves  it  for  the  sake  of  the  north,  and  for 
itself. 

The  question  under  ccmsideralion  maybe  divided  into  three  parts.  First, 
the  question  of  right ;  second,  of  expediency  ;  and  third,  of  constitution- 
al iiy. 

First,  the  question  of  right.  Ts  it  right  fur  man  to  enslave  bis  fbllow- 
manT  This,  as  you  will  perceive,  lies  back  of  the  question  of  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery,  and  as  this  is  answered,  so  must  the  other  be  answered. 
To  the  first  then,  as  an  abstract  question,  we  without  hesUation  answer  in 
the  negative.  We  believe  that  every  man  is  entitled  to  freedom,  so  far  as  a 
proper  regard  for  the  freedom  of  others  will  allow.  This  is  the  great 
principle  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  This  is  found  there,  how- 
ever, only  as  an  abstract  principle  ;  and  that  our  revolutionary  Tat  hers  so 
considered  it,  is  plainly  seen  in  the  fact  that  slavery  existed  at  that  time  in 
nenrly  every  state  in  the  Uni'in.  For  if  they  considered  it  capable  of  prac- 
tical application,  why  did  they  not  insist  upon  it  in  the  formation  of  the 
constitution  1 
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But  while  ibese  are  our  views  of  the  negro  elaverf  qnestion,  we  mast 
remember  that  a  majority  of  those  who  hcAd  alares  beliefs  that  the;  are 
acting  for  the  best  iDtereets  of  the  slave,  as  well  as  for  their  own.  We 
mast  remember  that  men  often  differ  in  their  opinions  upon  the  sanie  sub- 
ject, and  for  one  set  of  men  to  force  their  peculiar  belief  upon  another, 
wao\i  be  useless  us  well  as  intolersnt  What  said  Mr  Cla;  in  his  famous 
speech  on  South  American  affairs  1  "  I  am  no  propagandiBt.  I  seek  not 
to  force  Dpon  other  nations  our  principles  and  uDr  liberty,  if  thej  do  not 
want  them.  I  would  not  disturb  the  repose  of  even  an  absolute  despotism." 
It  may  be  said  that  this  extract  applies  to  a  people  who  do  not  care  to  he 
free,  but  it  applies  equally  well  to  the  friends  of  negro  slarery  at  the  south. 
We  thus  adn)it,  most  cordially,  that  slavery  in  the  abstract  is  wrong  ;  that 
no  man  has  the  moral  right  to  hold  his  fellow-man  in  bondage.  But  it 
does  nut  follow  ft-om  ihis  that  we  are  to  go  off  on  s  crusade  against  all 
tboee  who  entertain  a  different  opinion. 

This  leads  us  to  the  second  part  of  our  argument,  and  we  proceed  to 
consider  the  expediency  of  the  course  which  the  free  soil  party  propose  to 
pnrsne.  If  we  can  show  to  you.  iellow- citizens,  by  fair  argument,  that  a 
serioQs  attempt  to  carry  your  principles  into  practii^e,  in  reference  to  negro 
slavery  in  (hia  country,  will  produce  more  evil  than  good,  and  especially  if 
we  can  show  yon  that  it  will  produce  nothing  but  evil,  and  that  of  an  ag- 
gravated diaracter,  then  we  feel  that  you  will  readily  say  in  regard  to  those 
principles,  that  while  they  may  lie  right  in  the  abstract,  they  are  not  ex- 
pedient, and  the  idea  of  their  practical  application  should  be  abandoned. 

First,  the  mere  agitation  of  these  principles  prodaces  a  feverish  excite 
ment  all  over  the  country  which  is  exceedingly  detrimental  to  its  interests. 
It  will  not  be  said  that  the  question  under  discussion  refers  only  to  the  new 
territories,  for  you  all  know,  fellow* citizens,  what  the  abolition  feeling  at 
the  north  has  been  for  many  years.  Yon  know  that  the  leaders  of  the  abcv 
lition  party  do  not  believe  the  United  States  Constitution  to  have  any  bind- 
ing force  on  them.  The  writer  has  himself  heard  them  denounce  it  ia 
unmeasured  t^ms,  and  has  watched  their  movements  attentively,  tending, 
as  he  believes  they  are,  towards  the  utter  overthrow  of  all  our  civil  and  re- 
ligions institutions. 

You  cannot  think  the  south  so  blind  as  to  expect  that  by  yielding  nny  of 
their  rights,  they  will  render  the  remainder  any  more  secure.  The  agita* 
tion  of  the  slavery  quoattmi  awakens  the  animosity  of  the  south  against  the 
north,  and  of  the  north  against  the  south,  thas  arrayii>g  one  section  of  the 
Union  against  the  other.  And  what  will  be  the  result  of  this  1  Will  it 
not  necessarily  awaken  all  the  prejudices  of  theheart,  slrenglhen  pride  of 
(pinion,  enkindle  in  the  south  the  feeling  that  they  are  persecuted,  and 
thus  alienate  those  affections  upon  which  tihe  Union  materially  depends  t 

But  perhaps  ynn  will  aay  that  the  south  will  not  withdraw  from  the  Union, 
since  she  depends  upon  the  north  to  keep  her  slaves  in  subjection.  This 
is  a  very  plausible  arj^umenl,  bnt  certainly  a  fallacious  one.  It  is  weak 
from  three  causes.  First,  it  emanates  from  a  spirit  of  overbearing  arrogance 
on  the  part  of  the  norih;  second,  it  ia  a  direct  charge  that  the  freemen  of 
the  south  are  weaker  than  their  slaves,  and  third,  the  argument  itself  rests 
upon  a  false  foundation.  Instead  of  deterring  from  disunion,  it  is  the  best 
argument  that  can  be  used  to  hasten  it.  The  south  ia  not  weak.  She  is 
equal  to  her  own  protection,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  Union. 

Secmd,  the  principles  of  the  free  soil  party  will,  ifcarried  ont,  inevitably 
lead  to  the  disunion  of  the  states.     The  south  would  refiise  to  submit,  aiul 
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whether  she  would  do  so  justifisblf ,  we  ahall  aee  when  we  cotne  to  c 

the  third  part  of  this  argument,  namely,  the  conatitutiooality  of  the  fie» 

soil  priDci[)leB. 

Let  US  stop  here  for  a  momeut,  to  inquire  what  the  condition  of  the  dares 
would  be,  provided  oothing  more  should  result  from  dbuoioo,  than  aimplj 
the  dirision  of  the  Republic  into  two  great  pirts^  entirely  independent  oT 
exch  other.  This  is  an  important  question  most  certainly,  since  the  fre* 
^t1  raovement  haa  been  mnde  oatenaibly  for  the  besefit  of  the  slatea.  What 
■tatea  would  compose  the  southern  republic  t  Virginia,  North  Caroliu, 
South  Carolion.  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Louiaiaaa,  a  pari  of  Miasoori, 
Arkansas  and  Texas. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  bold  and  auccessfnl  stand  which  we  beliere  they 
would  make  upon  the  soil  of  the  new  lerriloties  in  defence  of  what  they 
isonceire  their  rights  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  assistance  they  would  receive 
from  their  friends  at  the  north,  who  »ill  be  devoted  to  them  because  of  their 
devotion  to  the  Union  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  slaves  that  will  inhabit  such 
portions  of  the  territories  as  are  fitted  for  themi  to  say  nothing  of  these,  let 
us  ask,  what  will  be  the  condition  of  the  slavea  at  the  south,  afler  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Union.  Will  it  be  ameliorated  in  the  least  degree  t  Will  it 
not  rather  he  made  worse  T  We  contend  that  the  division  of  these  atatet 
would  place  the  slaves  far  beyond  the  reach  of  our  influence,  and  even 
beyond  the  reach  of  hope.  It  would  open  a  gulf,  across  which  it  would  be 
.  impossible  for  the  phitanthrqiisl  ever  to  pass.  A  wall  of  prejudice  and 
wounded  pride  would  put  a  atop  to  all  intercourse,  and  we  know  not  but 
that  a  spirit  of  revenge  would  open  all  the  ports  of  the  southern  republic  to 
a  foreign  slave  trade,  and  thus  the  wail  of  the  unhappy  African  be  mingled 
once  more  with  the  roar  of  the  ocean,  and  the  howling  of  the  teinpeel. 

Such  we  believe  would  be  the  condition  of  the  slave,  on  the  suppositioD 
that  the  division  of  the  Union  would  result  in  the  establiahment  of  two 
stable  republics.  But  we  have  no  h<^e  that  wretched  as  would  be  the  coih 
dition  of  the  slave,  the  evil  would  nap  here.  We  have  no  hcfte  that  the 
two  republics,  rent  assunder  as  these  would  be,  would  live  in  peace  with 
each  other.  The  experience  of  the  world  hitherto  aSbrds  uano  ground  for 
hope.  Not  only  so.  It  is  not  simply  negative,  hue  it  is  positive  in  its 
teachings.  It  furnishes  ua  an  example  in  the  history  of  the  Felaponuesiait 
republics,  which  is  worthy  our  serious  examination.  With  every  inducfr- 
ment  to  live  in  peace  with  each  other  which  mutual  aafety  and  pro^»erity 
Could  offer,  they  allowed  any,  even  the  smallest  provocations  to  break  up 
their  friendship,  and  to  set  them  in  open  hostility.  Hiatory,  fellow- 
citizens,  is  philosophy  teaching  by  examples,  and  it  is  our  duty  in 
reference  to  ourselves,  to  our  posterity  and  to  the  world  at  large,  to  study 
it  with  care,  and  team  wisdom  from  the  experience  of  those  who  have 
gone  before  ua.  We  have  called  yonr  attention  to  (he  Peioponneaian 
republics,  because  we  think  their  history  and  fate  are  fraught  with  leasona 
with  which  every  American  should  be  fsmiliar.  Thucydtdes  haa  narrated 
the  events  attending  the  civil  wars  of  these  republics,  not  only  with  the 
accuracy  of  an  eye-witness,  but  with  the  fervor  of  a  patriot;  and  with  a 
chaatenesi'.simpliciiy  and  elegance  of  style  that  haa  ever  since  been  the  stndy 
of  the  lennied  and  the  admiration  of  the  world.  To  the  pages  of  this  histo- 
rian, fellow-citizena,  we  cheerfully  refer  you,  and  hope  that  you  will  gather 
from  them  such  leasons  of  wisdom  as  will  show  you  buw  impossible  it  is  br 
rival  republics  to  live  iu  amity  with  each  other. 

If  rivalry,  and  jealousy,  and  hatred,  &ud  war,  shall  be  the  consequence  of 
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dieuuioB,  whU  will  beoonie  of  ihs  aew  republic*  themaelna  t  W*  do  not 
love  to  coaterapisle  this  subject.  In  Che  laoguage  of  Mi.  Webster,  utterad 
OB  a  much  leia  critical  oocaMoo  tbaa  the  proMnt,  "  we  «io  not  wish  to  look 
fi>rwai<l  and  see  faow  tolerable  will  be  <mu  condition  afler  ifas  union  shall  b* 
broken  op  and  deatrojed."  But  at  the  Mine  time,  we  know  that  oiosiog 
our  eyea  will  not  avert  the  dinger.  We  prefer  to  open  Uiam,  howerer 
painful  the  talk,  and  to  warn  our  fellow -citizens  at  ita  approach.  We  te- 
peat  the  question,  what  will  become  of  the  new  republics  ihsiBselveaT 
There  tie  aluiuberiDg  all  orer  the  country,  the  eteincBtsof  a  fearful  strag- 
gle. The  north  cannot  slaad  up  aa  ooe  man,  lo  battle  with  the  south,  mat 
can  the  south  present  an  unbroken  front  to  the  north.  The  divitooD  would 
he  longimdissl  rather  than  latiiudind.  There  are  in  the  north  6nn  friend* 
of  the  south,  and  in  the  south  firm  friends  of  the  north.  The  contest  woaU 
be  a  fearful  ot>e  indeed.  Etrother  would  he  arrayed  against  brother,  fatbef 
•gsinat  son,  the  tendereat  and  acrongest  lies  of  lore  weald  h«  broken,  fratenial 
hatred,  withering  and  undying,  would  atalk  abroad,  bearimined  with  Ucod, 
antU  discofd  sadrerenKe,  drunk  with  gore,  and  iCunabTinganiinig  the  ruins 
n{  a  desolated  land,  should  fall  and  sink  into  a  aleep  profaand,  aa  tb* 
draught  wa«  costly  and  abundant  wbi<^  produced  iL  Miliiary  desjjniisai 
would  aawjme  its  awajr,  the  experiment  of  nna's  capability  for  self-goTwii^ 
nent  would  be  completed,  and  the  star  of  hope,  which  has  so  long  bung  ont 
our  belored  land,  cheering  the  natioDS  in  their  oiaroh  to  freedom,  woold 
disappear  forever. 

The  tUrd  and  last  argument,  inrolTed  in  llie  disoussioa  of  thb  qoeaiioa, 
ii  ita  constitutional  it  y. 

Has  Congress  a  cunetilutionsl  right  to  prohibit  the  introdaotion  of  alavca 
into  ihe  new  territories.  The  free  soil  party  contend  that  it  has,  and  (hejr 
plant  themselrea  upon  that  clause  of  the  constilation  which  says  : — "  Tb« 
Conffreas  shall  hare  power  to  dispose  of,  and  make  all  needful  rules  and 
T^uTations  respecting  the  territory,  or  other  property,  baloogiafr  to  the 
United  States."  They  contend,  feilow-citixens,  that  Congress  is,  is  this 
clause,  authorized  to  exclude  slare-liolderi  frmn  tb«  territories.  I'hey  coi»- 
tend  that  such  a  "  rule  and  regulation"  would  be  "  needful"  for  the  fall 
development  of  the  territorial  resource*,  and  the  extensioa  of  the  "  area  of 
freedom"  in  its  legitimate  sense.  We  do  not  deny,  but  we  heartily  assert, 
tbst  we  should  rejoice  if  no  fiave  s^uld  erer  tread  the  soil  ofCalitornia  and 
New-Mexico.  Yet  whatever  rou^k  oar  preferences  on  this  sut^ct  aa 
individuals,  we  are  bound  to  reml^Br  that  we  are  the  citizens  of  a  great 
Ratios  of  indiriduals,  and  that  w'can  do  nothing  inconsistent  with  the 
rights  of  others.  But  although  the  members  of  the  free  aoil  party  contend 
that  Congress  hss  the  constitutional  right  lo  {Kobibit  the  extensioa  of  slavery, 
their  southern  Iwetbren  entertaii  a  diiwreot  opinion.  They  contend  that  tha 
Con«litution  guarantiee  to  every  citisen  the  right  to  take  his  property  wiUi 
him  wherever  he  goes.  They  ootend  that  slaves  are  recognized  as  property 
by  the  eonatitution  ;  and  you  know  foil  well  that  it  ia  on  this  very  ground 
that  the  ultra  abolitionists  of  the  north  deny  its  binding  force.  They  ao»> 
lend  further,  that  the  cause  in  question  is  confined  to  the  municipal  regu* 
latioRS  of  the  territories,  pertaining  to  the  transfer  of  propertj',  and  the  pr» 
serraiion  of  the  inhabitants  from  foreign  invasinn  ami  domestic  violence. 

What  then  must  be  done  1  The  north  and  south  are  at  issue  upon  the 
meaning  of  a  clause  in  the  constitution.  Who  shall  give  it  its  true  and 
binding  construction  T  The  constitution  inself  informs  us.  It  hss  provi- 
ded a  tribunal  of  last  resort  in  these  cases,  and  thai  is  the  Supreme  Court 
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of  (be  United  Stales.  The  mmth  have  exprewed  their  willingneBi  to 
•ppes)  snd  abide  the  reault.  This  ia  evident);  right,  and  an;  other  coarse 
would  aabject  them  to  merited  reproaeb.  But  wbat  say  the  north  to  the 
propoaition  of  appeal  t  Do  thej  consent  to  it  T  No.  They  say,  oar  con- 
atruction  of  the  contititution  is  correct,  and  we  nill  not  appeal.  We  have 
the  power  of  carrying  out  our  views,  and  why  ahould  we  appeal  ! 

Buch,  fellowHsitizens,  is  the  condition  of  things  between  the  north  and 
the  south.  If  the  soath  faai^  hitherto  yielded  their  righta  in  regard  to 
other  territoriea  for  the  sake  of  the  Union,  they  are  entitled  to  our  admira- 
tion. Bat  because  they  hare  yielded  in  some  points,  we  must  not  attempt 
to  coerce  them  to  a  aurrender  in  all,  Tfaey  stand  by  the  conaritotion. 
And  we  must  atand  there  also  if  we  wonld  be  aafe.  It  is  the  palladium  of 
our  Ubertf.  It  is  to  onrpolitical  what  the  sun  ia  to  our  planetary  system. 
Deetioy  it,  and  the  thirty  be&nti  u1  stars  that  revolve  in  obedience  to  its 
nighty  influences  around  it,  will  fly  from  their  orbits,  and  dash  outwsrd 
and  onward  amid  the  fields  of  anarchy  and  irreparable  ruin. 

Think  not  that  the  south  are  timid  or  weak.  Think  not  that  tbey  will 
stand  tamely  by  and  see  the  constitutioQ  trampled  under  foot,  and  their 
lights  plucked  one  by  one  away.  If  the  north  adhere  to  tbe  position  tbey 
have  taken,  then  tbe  south  will  procemi,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  tbe 
country,  to  the  occupation  of  the  territories.  And  they  will  take  their 
ilives  with  them  ;  and  who  shall  prevent  itT  Will  the  north  T  Let  it 
not  calculate  too  much  upon  its  own  strength.  Its  nn willingness  to  accc^ 
the  offer  of  the  sonth  and  abide  by  the  constilation,  has  expised  it  in  a 
vital  part.  But  should  an  effort  be  made  to  prevent  the  south  from  sbsring 
the  territories  which  they  hnvetbught  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  Union 
to  procure,  a  struggle  will  be  the  result,  Tbe  south  will  buckle  en  their 
armor,  and  take  their  stand.  Nor  will  they  stand  alone.  From  among 
the  foreeta  of  Maine,  and  tbe  white  mounlains  of  New- Ham  pah  ire,  and 
the  broad  plains  of  New-York,  and  from  the  extremities  of  the  land,  will 
spring  forth  thousands  upon  thousands  to  aharetbe  perils  of  the  south.  It 
will  not  be  the  love  of  slavery  that  will  call  them  forth,  bat  the  love  of  lib- 
erty, the  love  of  the  constttation,  the  love  of  the  Union.  They  will  per- 
ceive the  south  standing  upon  her  rights,  and  tbey  will  know,  fiill  well, 
thU  if  they  allow  the  rights  of  others  Co  be  trampled  under  foot,  they  are 
taking  tbe  Rrst  step  towards  the  deatrtjitfion  of  their  own. 

Porbear  then,  fellow-citizens,  fron^^^  course  you  have  commenced  I 
We  appeal  to  you  in  the  name  of  thoSHItriots  who  laid  the 'foundation  of 
our  republic,  and  in  doing  so,  coneeded  to  the  south  the  rights  for  which 
they  are  now  contending;  we  appeal  to  you  in  the  name  of  ihoee  nations 
of  the  earth  who  have  been  so  long  struggiting  and  are  now  strnggliog  in 
tbe  strength  our  examp)e  imparts,  for  the  freedom  which  we  possess  ;  we 
appeal  to  yon  in  the  name  of  the  millions  now  happy  under  the  benign  in- 
floencea  of  our  government;  end  last  of  all,  we  appeal  to  you  in  the  name 
of  posterity,  who  will  bless  ynu  if  yon  hand  down  safely  to  them  the  boon 
of  liberty  with  which  you  are  intrusted,  and  who  will  curse  you  if  you  fail; 
we  appeal  to  y>m  in  the  name  of  all  these,  that  yon  stop  in  tbe  perilous 
course  you  have  comraenced. 

Oel.  I7lk,  IB4S. 
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KAIL-BDiD  TO  THB  PiClflC 

Wb  have  before  na  the  very  importBOt  and  able  report  of  the  Hon. 
Jatiiea  Pollock,  of  PennayWania,  Chainnaa  of  the  Select  Commiuee  of 
Dine  of  the  Houae  of  RepreBentatiTes,  at  the  \ut  aeMion  of  CongreBa, 
appointed  to  examine  and  report  upon  Mr.  Wbitoey'a  Project  for  a  Rail- 
road from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  committee  were  unanimoug,  and  ordered  *'  the  report,"  with  «  bill 
to  cany  out  the  project,  to  be  reported  to  the  House.  The  all-enKrosa- 
ing  auliject  of  the  coming  presidential  election,  with  the  exciting  aubjeeta 
before  CongroBB,  and  the  rule  of  the  House,  requiring  a  two4hirde  rote 
to  take  up  any  bill  out  of  ita  order,  prefented  action. 

In  the  Senate,  a  select  committee  was  alao  appointed,  by  which  the 
subject  was  fully  examined,  the  House  bill  with  amendments  was  unani- 
moualy  adopted  and  reported  to  the  Senate ;  at  near  the  close  of  the  se^ 
sion  a  motion  was  made  bjr  Mr.  Nilea,  the  cfaairman,  to  take  the  aubject 
ap  for  conaideration,  when  a  motion  was  made  to  lay  Mr.  Niles'  motioD 
on  the  table :  being  not  debateable,  it  prevailed,  27  to  SI,  with  ten  Sen- 
ators absent,  several  of  whom  were  wann  frienda  of  the  bill,  and  several 
voted  to  Uy  od  the  table,  who  are  known  to  be  in  faror  of  the  project. 
It  therefore  appears  that  a  majority  of  both  houses  of  Congress  are  in 
&Tor  of  thiB  ffreat  and  important  measure,  and  we  cannot  but  hope  that  it 
will  be  acteu  upon  immediately  by  the  coming  session,  and  that  before 
another  year  rolls  around  we  hope  to  witness  the  actual  commencement 
of  this  great  work,  which  would  make  the  commerce  of  all  the  world 
tributary  to  us,  and  make  us  its  carriers;  a  work  which  would  reduce 
England's  marine  force  one-half;  a  work  which  would  open  the  wilder- 
ness to  cultivation,  production,  and  usefulnees,  with  the  best  means  of 
transit,  of  connexion  and  intercourse  with  alt  the  world  ;  giving  employ- 
ment and  the  means  of  comfort  and  usefulneas  not  only  to  the  indigent  of 
our  own  country,  but  also  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  who  from  necee- 
sity  are  forced  to  our  shores  :  carrying  from  ocean  to  ocean  ahelt  of  pop- 
ulation, educated  to  our  habits  and  to  our  institutions,  which  would  spread 
its  influence  over  the  habitable  globe  ;  and  who  amongst  ua  that  does  not 
most  sincerely  desire  the  success  of  such  a  work  t  we  hope  there  are 
none.  The  plan  proposed  is  so  simple  that  it  is  not  possible  injury  can 
result  to  any  one  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  appears  plain  to  us  that  every  int^ 
rest  and  every  section  of  our  country  must  be  benefitted  by  ita  success. 
Should  the  work  be  commenced,  it  would  be  the  means  of  settling  the 
country  aa  fast  as  it  proftresses.  and  give  the  settler*  the  means  to  get  their 
products  to  market,  which  alone  would  be  a  sufficient  compensation  to 
the  nation  for  the  lands  parted  with. 

As  our  space  is  limited,  we  will  now  defer  our  remarks,  and  a«tk  the 

fiarticular  attention  of  our  readers  to  tbe  following  extracts  from  Mr.  PoV 
ock's  report,  which  are  so  clear,  so  comprehensive  and  statesmanlike,  that 
we  are  persuaded  all  whn  read  will  be  convinced  not  only  of  tbe  simplici- 
ty and  feasibility  of  the  project,  but  also  of  its  vast,  ita  iucalculable  iin- 
po'tance. 
The  committees  in  both  bouses  of  Congresa  seem  to  have  been  fully 
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penctided  that  the  present  ia  lie  mUy  tirne,  uid  ibis  the  o»hf  plan,  bj 
wbich  thin  great  work  can  be  accomplisbed,  wbicb  fket  wti  ihink  fully  m- 
tabliahed  bj  Hr.  Pollock's  reporL  The  cooimtttee  say,  *'Tbat  tbej  bars 
beatowed  apoa  the  subject  that  consideration  its  imporiance  demanda. 

"The  propoaition,»t  first  view,  is  a  startling  one.  The  magnitadeof  tbe 
work  itself,  and  the  still  greater  and  more  magnificent  resalta  promised 
b^  its  accomplishment,  that  of  revoludooizing,  morally  and  commerctallj, 
if  not  politically,  a  gronter  part  of  the  habitable  globe,  and  making  tbe 
rsst  oommerce  of  tbe  worM  tributary  to  ns,  almost  overwhelms  the  tnind. 
Bat  your  committee,  on  examination,  End  it  a  anbiect  as  simple  as  it  ia 
vaat  and  magnificent,  and  see  no  inanrmoontable  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
iti  snccessfal  accomplish  meat. 

"  The  proposition  lieing  for  a  pnrcbase  of  sixty  miles  wide  of  the  public 
dofnain  from  Lake  Hiehigan  to  tbe  Pacific  Ocean,  at  a  reduced  price,  the 
aaie  «  poaitive  one,  and  the  construction  of  tbe  road  hut  an  individual  en- 
terprise, places  tbe  sati^ect  before  the  committee,  and  tbe  people,  in  a 
view  entirely  different  fram  a  proposition  to  eonstmrt  a  Tail-road  by  tbe 
govemraeat  from  an  appropriation  of  money;  in  wbich  latter  case  it 
woald  be  neeessarr,  if  entertained  at  all,  to  go  into  a  fall,  minute,  and 
tborongh  exaroinatlnn  of  erery  point  and  consideration  involved;  wbere- 
BB,  in  Hie  present  case,  the  entire  responsibility  and  risk  of  success  rests 
upon  the  memorialist,  and  tbe  details  for  its  successfiil  completion  must 
be  arranged  %nd  executed  by  bim. 

"  Vour  committee,  and  the  people,  oreasked  onlytodecide  upon  the  pro- 
priety and  e^iediency  of  tbe  sale  of  the  pnblic  domain  to  tbe  extent  re- 
qaired.  and  it  the  price  proposed,  in  consideration  of  the  rast  and  impor- 
tant results  to  flow  from  the  aeeoropHshnient  of  the  contemplated  worx. 

"  Tbe  first  and  most  important  consideration  with  the  committee  is,  the 
poiver  of  Coneresa  over  tbe  subject.'  That  Congress  has  power  to  soil 
and  dispose  of  the  pnbKe  domain,  or  any  portion  thereof,  will  not  be 
qaesiioned  ;  and,  that  Congress  may  dispose  of  tbe  public  lands  for  cer- 
tain specified  objects,  or  may  impose  certain  conditions  and  limitations 
upon  grants  or  sales  of  land,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  equallv 
true.  The  hill  reported  by  the  committee  propnses  to  set  apart,  and  seU 
to  Asa  Whitney,  of  New-Ynrii,  certain  portions  of  the  public  lands,  at  a 
reduced  price,  to  enable  him  to  construct  a  railroad  from  Lake  Michigan 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  proposition  thus  pubmilted,  doee  not  involre 
tbe  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  originate,  or  prosecute,  works  of 
internal  imrrnvement.  It  is  not  designed  to  proBecote  and  complete  tbe 
propiiBed  Fsil-Toad  by  appropriations  drawn  from  the  national  treasury; 
nor  can  it  be  regarded  as  imposing  any  obligation  upon  ihe  government 
to  aid  in  its  eonstnietion  in  any  other  way  than  set  forth  in  the  bill  re- 
potted to  the  House.  The  sale  of  the  lands  to  Mr.  Whitney  is  absolute, 
with  such  limitations  and  resiHctiona  as  are  necessary  to  secure  to  tbe 
government  tbe  stim  required  to  be  paid.  Tbe  construction  of  the  road 
can  only  he  reifflrded  as  an  individual  enterprise,  although  it  is  a  work  of 
a  truly  national  character  ;  and  the  advantagea  that  mast  neceasarily  result 
from  its  completion,  constitute  the  inducement,  and  demonstrate  the  pro- 

Krieiy  of  the  sale  of  the  lands  in  the  manner,  and  fi>r  the  objects,  Bpeci Red 
I  the  bill — tbe  sale,  and  tbe  inducement  for  tbe  sale  of  the  lands  lieing 
alike  constitutional  and  proper.  To  Congress  belongs  exclusive  jurisdic- 
don  over  tbe  public  lands,  and  tbe  exercise  of  that  powpr  in  the  present 
instance,  and  in  tbe  manner  proposed,  would  not  only  be  clearly  consutu* 
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doDal,  bat  ia  demuxled  by  everj  couid^ntioa  of  preient  aad  ItHiire  Id- 

terest. 

"  To  Congieaa,  as  baving  esdusive  jariadiction  oT«r  the  lerriloriH  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  the  iBgielaturcB  of  the  states  through  which  aaid 
road  ia\y  pasa,  would  belong  the  power  to  regulate  and  control  tho  opei^ 
tioDB  of  aaid  road;  and  being  thus  under  the  control  of  both  CougroM 
and  the  legialaturea  of  the  statea  through  which  it  tnajr  pua,  the  rights 
and  interests  of  all  would  be  protected  and  secured. 

"  The  committee  are  aware  that  there  exieta  a  difference  in  opinion  rela- 
tive tn  the  location  of  the  route  for  the  road.  The  route  for,  and  meanfl 
bf  which  this  great  work  can  be  accocnpliBhed  are  an  connected,  and  lb* 
latter  so  dependent  upon  tbe  other,  that  a  separation  would  defeat  a)L 
Upon  the  increased  value  which  the  road  would  unduubtedly  give  to  the 
lands  on  its  line  all  depends,  and  withont  which  the  cammillee  believe  tbe 
accomplishment  of  the  work  impossible,  except  perhaps  from  a  direct  ap- 

Erupriation  of  monej  from  the  treasury,  which  would  not  be  sanctioned 
y  Congress,  or  approved  by  the  people,  nor  wnuld  jour  committee  r^ 
commend  it.  No  other  route  than  the  uae  proposed  would  fumiBh  th« 
amount  of  land  demanded  ;  and  as  the  whole  risk,  management,  and  labor 
of  producing  the  means  for  tbe  work  rests  upon  Mr.  Whitney,  tbe 
commiitee  believe  that  with  him  also  should  rest  tbe  right  to  seleot 
the  route,  and  that  necesaity  and  interest  will  force  a  seleclion  best 
suited  trk  all  sections  of  our  country. 

"  The  committee  believe  it  highly  important  that  the  route  should  be 
where  the  streams  can  be  bridged,  so  as  to  have  an  uninteirupted  inter- 
course from  ocean  to  ocean,  not  subject  to  transhipments,  oRen  more  ex- 
pensive  than  the  freight.  From  the  lake  to  either  ocean,  all  the  streams, 
including  the  Ohio,  can  be  bridged,  when  an  uninterrupted  inlerroursc 
might  be  had  from  an^  Atlantic  or  gulf  city  to  the  Pacific.  The  commit- 
tee refer  to  Mr.  Whitney's  memonal,  appended,  marked  No.  1,  for  hia 
views  on  this  point,  in  which  the  committee  concur, 

"  Tbecomroittee  believe  it  swell-known  fact  that  there  is  no  part  of  lbs 
■lobe  which  presents  a  route  ao  favorable  for  a  railroad  as  from  Lake 
Michigan  to  the  pass  in  the  mountains ;  and  from  that  point  to  Fort  Van- 
couver altitudes  were  taken  daily  by  Colonel  Fremont,  as  may  be  seen 
from  his  able  and  scientific  report.  And  he  now  ssys  that  '  impractical 
biliiy  for  a  railroad  from  the  paSB  to  the  ocean  ia  not  to  be  named.'  He 
als"  believcb  a  more  favorable  route  may  be  found  from  the  Salt  Lake  to 
San  Franciaco,  and  the  committee  have  no  doubt  of  the  feasibility  nf  the 
route.  But  the  work  will  be  commenced,  and  while  progressing,  the  dif- 
ferent routes  will  be  f  xplored,  and  the  best  one,  all  things  considered, 
fixed  upon  and  adopted."  •  •  •  • 

The  committee  express  full  satisfaction  as  to  tbe  feaaibility  of  the  route, 
>s  well  as  the  ability  of  tbe  means  proposed  to  accomplish  the  work ;  am) 
•ayi 

"  It  will  be  seen,  from  Mr.  Whitney'a  memorial,  appended,  that  h« 
estimates  the  length  of  the  road  at  2,030  miles,  allowing  250  miles  for 
detour  or  windings,  nnd  its  coat,  when  ready  for  operation,  at  (60,000.000. 
Tbe  committee  are  free  to  acknowledge  that  they  have  no  sufficient 
data  to  found  a  calculation  upon.  Tbe  estimates  before  them  have  been 
arrived  at  from  a  comparison  with  other  works,  situated,  as  the  committee 
think,  under  more  favorable  circumstances;  and,  considering  the  situa- 
tion oF  the  country,  now  an  entire  wilderness,  a  great  part  without  lim- 
ber or  other  material,  with  the  necessarily  immense  amount  of  trtnapo^l  . 
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ution  required  to  conBtruet  the  road,  th«  cotnmittefl  believe  the  actaat 
cost  will  exceed  the  estimate.  In  Mr.  Whitney's  memoml,  be  estimatei 
the  3,030  miles,  by  60  wide,  to  give  77,953,000  acres,  and  that  by  and 
with  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  r>Ad,  it  could  be  made  to  pro- 
duce the  sum  uf  159,879,000.  This  sum,  your  committee  believe,  can  be 
realized  only  by  the  plan  proposed. 

"  The  representBtions  of  the  lands,  in  the  memorial  annexed,  corres- 
pond with  the  eKsminations  made  by,  and  opinions  of  the  committee. 
The  entire  of  1,200  miles,  without  timber  or  navigable  streams  to  com- 
mnnicate  with  markets,  certainly  could  never  be  settled  without  the  roid. 
Of  the  3,030  miles,  800  miles  is  rood  land,  though  500  without  timber; 
tfaen  there  are  several  hundred  miles  of  barren  desert,  then  volcanic  forma- 
tions, and  but  small  extent  of  good  land  to  the  ocean.  The  building  the 
road  would  be  the  only  means  by  which  timber  and  other  material 
'  conid  be  talcen  on  for  its  constniction,  and  the  only  means  by  which  tim- 
ber could  be  taken  on  for  settlement.  The  committee  are,  tharefcre, 
fully  persuaded  that  this  immense  country,  except  a  small  part,  cannot 
in  any  other  way  for  ages,  if  ever,  be  made  of  use  to  man  or  value  to  the 
nation  ;  and  the  committee  believe  with  the  memorialist,  that  the  sum  of 
16  cents  per  acre  is  too  high,  and  have,  in  the  bill  reported,  reduced  it  to 
10  cents,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  97,795,S00,  which  the  committee  be- 
lieve to  he  above  the  present  value,  and  far  beyond  what  the  government 
can  in  any  other  way  expect  to  receive. 

"  The  plan  proposed  to  carry  out  and  accomplish  this  great  work  is  sndi 
that  the  lands  must  be  sold  to  furnish  means.  Sale  and  settlement  mutt 
progress  with  the  work.  No  company,  however  large  their  means,  conid 
carry  on  such  a  work  on  any  other  plan.  And  as  the  bill  prescribes  the 
mode  nf  sale,  the  lands  remaining  in  the  possession  of  the  government 
nntil  disposed  of  to  actual  settlers,  and  then  the  patents  iseaed  directly  to 
them,  and  not  to  Mr.  Whitney,  no  accumulation  of  lands,  or  '  land  mo- 
nopoly,' could  obtain,  and  your  committee  see  no  ground  for  objection  on 
that  account.  The  lands  would  be  open  to  all  at  private  and  public  aale, 
without  restriction  or  monopoly,  the  settler's  labor,  and  money  wanted 
in  payment,  and  both  applied  to  the  construction  of  the  road,  and  his 
money  go  back  to  him  for  labor  and  materials  ;  so  that,  in  fact,  be  would 
have  hid  laud  and  the  road  to  take  his  products  to  market  without  cost  or 
outlay. 

"  The  immense  number  of  emigrants  now  flooding  oar  shrn-es— many 
with  but  little,  if  any,  means — soon  become  burdensome.  The  commit- 
tee believe  the  commencement  of  this  work  would  draw  a  great  nnmber 
(o  it,  where  their  labor  would  become  usefal  and  productive  to  the  na- 
tion ;  where  they  would  soon  be  surrounded  with  comforts  and  plenty, 
the  fruits  of  their  own  toil,  and  under  the  in6uence  and  education  of  our 
people,  their  habits  changed  to  industry  and  morality,  and  their  offspring 
reared  to  intelligence,  virtue  and  independence.  The  committee  believe 
the  constraction  of  the  road  an  absolutely  necessary  meajis  of  provision 
for  this  immetise  emigration,  and  would  relieve  our  citizens  from  a  heavy 
amount  of  taxation. 

"  The  committee  believe  the  bill  which  they  have  reported  providea 
ample  security  in  alt  respects — Mr.  Whitney  not  being  allowed  to  sell 
any  lands  until  he  has  completed  a  section  of  10  miles  of  road,  and  then 
only  upon  the  certificate  of  the  commissioner  that  tbe  act  has  been  com- 
plied with,  and  that  he  is  continuing  the  construction  of  another  section 
of  10  miles;  and  evpn  then  he  can  sell  only  one-half  the  aectiDit,  or  fiv« 
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miles,  the  govflTninent  bolding  the  other  hair,  with  the  road  tni  its  m^ 
cfainery,  as  surety ;  nor  does  he  take  the  fire  miles,  onlj  u  is  actually 
•old,  the  patents  going  directly  to  the  actual  purchasers. 

"  His  actual  outlay  for  surveys,  preparations,  machinery,  &c.,  even  bft- 
fore  he  cao  commence  the  work,  would  be  seTeral  hundred  thousand 
dollars;  and  such  a  road  as  is  proposed  could  not  cost  legs  than  (20,000 
per  mile — for  the  ten  miles,  S200,000.  The  five  mileiof  land  by  60  wide 
as  193,000  acres,  which  the  committee  do  not  believe,  in  its  present  posi- 
tion, even  for  the  beat  of  ihe  good  lands,  could  be  made  to  produce  an 
average  of  over  one  dollar  per  acre,  which  would  be  (192,000,  or  less 
than  the  cost  of  the  ten  miles  of  road  ;  and  it  cannot  be  supposed,  how- 
ever desirable  the  lands,  that  this  entire  192,000  acres  could  be  sold  for 
several  years ;  and  the  unsold  part  would  remain  in  the  pnesession  of  the 
government,  and  such  would  be  the  case  for  each  and  every  section.  And 
the  commissioner  could,  at  any  time  he  thought  proper,  withhold  his  cer- 
tificate of  BBtisfaction,  and  the  government  might  at  any  time  refuse  to 
issue  patents  ;  so  that  it  appears  to  the  committee  that  the  security  is  not 
only  ample,  but  that  it  increases  with  the  progress  of  the  work. 

'■  If  the  road  should  be  continued  for  50,  100,  200,  500,  or  more  miles, 
through  the  good  or  available  lands,  Mr.  Whitney  could  take  only  one* 
half  Ihe  alternated  five  miles,  and  the  other  half  would  certainly  be  In 
creased  in  value  by  the  settlement  of  bis  half,  and  from  the  construction 
and  operation  of  the  road  ;  and  should  any  unforeseen  event  cause  him 
to  stop,  the  government  would  then  be  safe,  because  a  good  railroad 
through  any  section  af  sood  agricultural  country,  connecting  with  a  com- 
munication leading  to  the  Atlantic  cities,  would  be  sustained  by  the  pop- 
elation  on  its  line,  and  at  any  time  worth  its  cost,  and  the  other  half  of 
the  lands  enhanced  in  value  far  beyond  what  ail  are  worth  without  the 
road;  bat  the  committee  do  not  believe  such  an  event  possible  ;  in  the 
progress  of  the  work  it  would  reach  important  poinis,  increasing  its  busi- 
ness and  adding  to  its  value.  To  the  Mississippi  would  be  one  such 
point,  and  to  the  Hiasouri  another,  to  which  latter,  settlement  would  fol- 
low BO  rapidly  as  to  render  the  road  a  profitable  investment  at  its  cost, 
and  leaving  behiud  the  sure  and  increasing  means  to  continue  the  work 
through  the  poor  lands.  The  committee  can  see  no  inducement  to  dis- 
continue the  work  st  any  point  or  period  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  object  is 
at  the  end,  and  every  consideration,  circumstance,  and  interest,  would 
force  it  oti  to  completion.  If  commenced,  the  committee  believe  it  could 
not  stop  ;  it  would  open  a.  6eld  for  enterprise  before  unknown. "    *     * 

The  report  enters  largely  into  the  great  benedcial  results  which  must 
flow  fromitsaccomplisbmeut,  to  every  branch  of  industry  in  our  country  : 
Bgriculture,  mechanics,  manufactures  and  commerce,  and  its  influence, 
morally,  politically  and  commercially,  upon  the  whole  globe,  for  which 
(thou;;h  interesting  and  highly  important)  we  have  nut  apace  at  this  time. 

"  The  committee  are  aware  that  many  have  been,  and  perhaps  are,  of 
opinion  that  the  Missouri  river  may  be  used  for  a  part  of  the  route  as  a 
means  of  communication  with  the  Pacific,  and  have  appended  a  letter  froin 
Colonel  Stephen  Long,  marked  No.  2,  and  a  statement,  marked  No.  3, 
from  Captain  Joseph  A.  Sire,  who,  for  35  years,  has  been  in  the  employ  of 
Messrs.  Chouteau  &  Co.,  as  a  roaster  and  navigator  on  the  Missouri,  whose 
statements  are  corroborated  hy  P.  Chouteau,  jr.,  Esq.,  of  St.  Louis,  which 
dissipates  all  hope  of  making  the  river  answer  for  such  a  purpose."     *     * 

Objections  having  been  made  od  account  of  snow  and  ice,  the  nftxt 
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exfaibits  mnch  information  an  this  point,  and  the  committee  s|ipeu  to  hare 
fwen  satisfied ;  there  ii  no  objection  on  that  accoaoL 

"  On  the  neceasarj  amount  of  freight  to  be  charged  upon  the  propowd 
nwd,  the  committee  beliere,  mast  mainly  depend  ita  importance  and  ad- 
rantages  to  the  great  agricultural  baain  of  the  Miaaiasippi.  With  lolls  so 
low  aa  to  enable  the  staple  products  to  reach  the  rast  markets  of  Asia,  and 
leave  a  fair  profit  or  reward  with  the  producer,  would  be  an  advantage  be- 
Tond  the  power  of  human  calculation  to  estimate ;  bnt  should,  neceasarilj, 
nigh  tolls  exclude  the  staples,  then  its  benefits  might  be  limited,  and  the 
same  would  be  the  result  for  tbe  commerce  of  Europe  with  Asia ;  suffi- 
ciently low  tolfs,  with  SBTing  in  time  and  other  considerationa,  would  force 
it  over  this  route;  but,  with  high  tolls,  that  great  object  might  not  be 
gained.  Now,  the  plan  of  this  enterprise,  if  carried  out,  the  committee 
believe,  will  accomplish  the  two  great  objects;  whereas,  should  this  plan 
not  be  adopted,  and  should  it  be  possible  hereafter  to  construct  the  road 
from  an  investment  of  capital,  and  which  the  committee  think  cannot  be 
done,  then  the  tolls  would  necessarily  be  so  high  as  to  defeat  these  great 
ends;  but  should  the  road  be  built  on  tbo  plan  proposed,  the  increased 
value  of  tbe  lands,  created  by  the  work  itself,  would  be  the  means  for  its 
accomplishment,  and  no  inrestment  of  capital  required,  and  no  dividends 
to  earn.  Therefore,  it  is  believed  that  half  a  cent  per  ton  per  mile  would 
be  a  toll  sufficient  to  produce  means  fur  repairs  and  operation,  costing  for 
one  ton  weight,  from  thelake  to  the  ocean,  CIO  only  ;  whereas,  a  road  sub- 
ject to  earn  lolls  for  dividends  or  interest  on  investment,  would  be  com- 
pelled to  charge  at  least  double,  or,  say  $20  for  one  ton  weight  for  same 
distance ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  amount  of  investment 
required  for  this  work — requiring  a  length  of  time  so  great  for  its  con- 
struction, with  a  constant  accumulation  of  interest  before  a  return  ;  that 
if  the  work  can  be  accomplished  on  the  plan  proposed  for  the  sura  of 
(60,600,000,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  any  other  plan  would  require 
double  that  sum,  and  the  tolls  would  be  in  prc^ortion. 

"  The  committee  understand  that  for  ships,  freight  is  estimated  by 
measurement  of  forty  feet  to  the  ton,  and  for  railroads  by  weight.  Young 
Hyson  teas  (the  heaviest  description  compariug  in  weight  and  bulk  witi 
Hour,)  requires  two  tons  measurement  fot  one  ton  weight.  And  seven 
dollars  per  ton  measurement,  from  China  to  Oregon,  would  be  a  large 
freight  campared  with  from  this  to  Europe ;  and  from  Oregon  to  Lake 
Michigan,  2,000  miles,  at  half  a  cent  per  ton  weight,  would  be  for  a  half 
ton  $5  ;  and  stopping  here,  as  would  alt  required  for  the  Mississippi  val- 
ley, would  be  $12  only,  for  one  ton  measurement ;  but  if  destiuMl  to  an 
Atlantic  city,  1,000  miles  on  a  road  earning  dividends,  at  one  cent  per  ton 
weight  per  mile,  would  be  for  half  a  ton  S5,  or  together  from  China  (IT  ; 
requiring  not  over  forty  days  with  sails  across  the  Pacific,  and  from  S3  to 
$S  less  than  by  ship,  the  present  route  requiring  TOO  to  160  days;  and  n 
aaving  to  Illinois  and  surrounding  states  of  full  $1S  per  ton  measurement, 
or  $36  per  ton  weight,  with  aaving  on  insurance  and  other  expenses. 

"  Should  the  plan  proposed  be  adopted  and  carried  out,  corn  and  ffour, 
the  great  staples  of  'iiat  rich  basin,  in  the  production  of  which  there  can 
be  no  limit  and  no  rival,  the  former,  it  is  believed,  can  be  taken  from  the 
lake  to  the  Pacific  for  25  cents  per  bushel,  and  the  latter  at  $1  per  barrel; 
and  the  former  might  be  taken  to  China  for  15  cents  more,  together  40 
cents ;  where,  compared  with  other  food,  would  be  worth  always  65  to  75 
cents,  and  sometimes  one  dollar  and  upwards,  leaving  to  the  producer  25 
to  35  centa ;  wbereaa,  a  road  earning  dividenda  would  be  compelled  to 
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dnrae  £0  eenU  to  th»  ocean,  Umb  to  Ctuns  111,  together  65,  with  nothing 
far  tte  prodnccr. 

"  The  eommittoe  bdiere  there  is  no  objection  that  is  or  can  be  urged  to 
ihia  ^at  enterprise  that  baa  not  been  made  to  every  novel  undertaking  of 
anj  magnitude  in  the  hiatorj  of  the  inventions  and  improv •omenta  of  oor 
country.  When  the  first  propositioa  wsa  made  for  canals  upon  a  large 
■cale,  BOch  aa  the  Erie  canal,  when  etearo  was  first  applied  to  the  purposes 
of  narigation,  when  raitroads  were  first  contomplated,  and  when  the  mag- 
netic telegraph  waa  first  brought  to  the  public  consideration,  donbts,  in>- 
practicability  and  ridicule,  were  cast  apon  all  these;  and  not  one  of  them, 
that  was  not  aa  startling  in  its  conception  as  the  subject  now  before  your 
oommhtee.  Yet  we  see  how  thoroughly  their  success  has  overcome  every 
primary  doabt  and  difficulty.  The  enterprise  of  Mr.  Whitney  differs  from 
any  of  these  only  in  extent,  and  presents  no  point  of  difficulty  that  may 
not  be  overcome  by  the  skill,  science  and  labor  vithin  the  reach  of  hia 
eomtnaod.  And  the  committee  believe,  that  different  from  all  vast  enter- 
prisea,  this  has  been  examined,  investigated  and  decided  upon  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  nation  almost  by  a  unanimous  voice.  No  subject  within  the 
knoiriedge  of  your  committee  has  ever  received  expressions  of  public  ap- 
probation so  strong.  Large  and  respectable  public  meetings  have  been 
held,  when  resolntions  were  uniinimoniily  adopted,  declaring  '  it  the  only 
feasible  i^an  for  the  accompliahmerit  of  this  great  work,  and  recommending 
its  ioimediate  adi^ion,'  at  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  St.  Louia, 
Terre  Haute,  Indianapolis,  Dayton  and  Columbus,  (Ohio,)  Wheeling  and 
Philadelphia.  And  resolutions  have  been  adopted  by  the  following  state 
legislatures,  declaring  it  '  the  only  feasible  plan,'  recommending  its  ium^ 
dials  adoption,  and  instructing  and  requesting  their  delegates  in  Congress 
to  give  it  their  '  prompt  attention  and  support,'  and  similar  espreesions. 
"  By  Indiana,  said  to  be  a  unanimous  vote. 

"  Illinois. 

"  NeW'York,  vote  senate,  1  nay — bouse,  13  nays. 

"  Connecticut,  unanimous — both  bounes. 

"  Maine,  senate  unanimous — bouse  3  nays. 

"  New- Hampshire,  senate  unanimous. 

"  Vermont,  unanimous — both  houses. 

"  Rhode  Island,  Bonate  unanimous — hnni>e,  S  naya. 

"  Georgia,  senate  2  nays — bouse,  large  majority. 

"  Tennessee,  unanimous — both  houses. 

"  Alabama,  senste,  6  nays — house  59  ayes,  and  33  nays. 

**  Uaryland.  senate  unanimous — house,  ne  opposition. 

"  New-Jersey,  unanimous — both  houses, 

"  Ohio,  senate  8  nays — bouse  unanimous, 

"  Keniacky,  unanimous. 

"  Pennsylvania,  senate  1  nay — house  14  nays. 

**  Hicbigsn  senate. 

"  Iowa,  public  meeting — the  governor  presiding,  and  most  of  the 
delegates  present. 

"The  committee  are  informed  that  the  subject  has  been  well  investigated 
in  many  of  the  states;  that  regular  committees  have  examined  and  reported 
upon  it,  and  that  Mr.  Whitney  has  explained,  in  person,  the  projeclj  there- 
fore, your  committee  believe  it  to  be  almost  the  unanimous  desire  of  the 
penplo  that  this  plan  may  be  sdnpted  without  delay  ;  and  your  committee, 
viewing  the  subject  in  all  its  great  and  highly  important  bearings,  concur 
in  the  opinioDB  formed  by  the  legnlatures  and  people,  and  recommend  ila 
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immediate  adaption  b;  Conp«w.  The  commiuee  would  further  remirk, 
as  is  represented  by  the  memorial,  (ea  appended,)  thai  a  few  month's  delif 
might,  and  probably  would,  defeat  this  great  work  forever.  The  lands  on 
the  lake  are  fast  being  disposed  of,  aod  when  sold,  there  will  be  great  if  not 
insurmountable,  difficulties  in  the  commencemeat  of  the  work."      *     •    • 

The  report  does  Mr.  Pollock  and  the  committee  great  credit;  it  is  a  valo- 
able  and  vastly  important  document,  embracing  highly  important  and  intef^ 
estiagatatistics  of  the  commerce,  population,  resources,  production  and  geo- 
graphical accounts  of  Japan,  China,  India,  Polynesia,  and  sll  the  islands, 
which  should  be  read  by  every  one,  and  we  hope  Congress  will  authorise  the 
printing  of  a  large  number  of  copies  to  he  distributed  throughout  the  coaotry, 

la  a  conrersation  with  Mr.  Whitney,  he  places  before  us  a  new  feature 
in  this  great  subject,  which  we  consider  as  highly  important.  Hia  view  is, 
"  that  Oregon  and  California,  without  this  road,  must  be  aa  a  foreign  nati<a 
to  ua."  Iheir  products  being  the  same  as  ours,  cannot  he  exchanged  with 
us ;  Ihey  must  seek  the  same  markets  as  we  do.  Different  trom  our  iutetior 
states  and  territories,  the  settlers  in  which  must  go  from  or  through  onr  old 
Btatea,  and  all  their  products  must  come  to  us  for  a  market,  and  we  receive 
the  benefits  of  their  labor.  White  Oregon  and  California  must  send  any- 
thing (rom,  and  to  compete  with  us,  and  we  get  no  benefit  from  their  labor 
or  auy  connesion  with  tb^m,  any  more  than  from  England  or  China. 

''Our  entire  whale-fishery  must  very  soon  be  transferred  to  that  coast. 
It  is  now  important  to  us,  because  it  is  a  production,  not  an  import.  The 
vessels  are  built  and  filled  out  for  their  two  to  four  yeara'  cruise,  by  oar 
men,  with  our  materials  and  products  ;  they  return  to  us  with  their  oil,  fish 
and  furs ;  the  family  of  the  fisherman  remains,  and  the  fruitH  of  his  toil  is 
spent  with  us.  But  transfer  this  important  fishery  to  Oregon  and  Califoroia, 
where  the  family  of  the  fishermen  would  reside ;  where  small  vessels  could 
be  built,  and  there  fitted  oot  with  thar  own  products,  and  when  several 
cruifles  could  be  made  in  a  year,  the  fruits  of  the  fisherman's  toil  would  be 
there  spent  with  his  family,  that  being  his  home;  but  the  oil,  the  fish,  and 
the  furs  thence  exported  to  the  best  markets,  if  to  us,  by  ua  an  import,  and 
not  as  now,  a  product. 

"  The  Gagtish  custom  dues,  would  no  doubt  be  so  altered  as  that  the  ml, 
fish  aod  rur8,^ent  from  Vancouver's  Island  would  be  colonial  products  free 
fi'om  duty;  but  if  from  Oregon  or  California,  American  products,  ubject 
to  heavy  duties,  which  would  roost  efficiently  transfer  all  the  important 
benefits  of  the  whale-fishery  from  us  to  England, 

"  That  any  communication  across  Panama  or  Tebaautepec  can  never 
amount  to  any  commercial  or  national  benefit.  On  the  contrary,  such  a 
cmnmunication  as  it  could  never  be  the  means  of  facilitating  exchanges  of 
products ;  would  but  facilitate,  what  must  be  the  inevitable  result — the 
building  up  of  a  separate  distinct  nation. 

"  Those  who  go  to  seitle  a  new  country,  generally  with  numerous  chil- 
dren, cannot  pay  a  transit  so  expensive — aad  those  from  Europe  can  be  sent 
direct  cheaper  even  than  from  any  of  our  Atlantic  cities,  and  save  the 
passage  across  the  Atlantic. 

"  'That  without  the  proposed  rail-road  to  connect  the  Atlantic  with  (be 
Pacific  coast,  by  which  the  commerce  and  intercourse  between  Europe  and 
Asia  could  be  drawn  across  our  continent,  so  that  we  might  participate  in 
each  other's  local  position  and  advantages,  we  could  neither  of  us  derive  any 
benefit  from  the  other,  but  our  interests  would  be  separate,  distinct, 
and  conflicting;  and  a  separate  independent  nation  would  there  grow  np  to 
become  our  commercial  rival,  and  in  time  supplant  and  control  ns." 
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Tbib  WBi  Baid  with  ilemnre  solemnity,  kdA  ft  side-wink  at  Dick. 
-  "  1  hope  they  won't  take  a  fancy  for  mine !"  said  the  Tenaessee  boy, 
rery  innocently  amoothing' down  hia  etiining  black  locks. 

"  By  blood  !"  aaid  the  knight  of  the  aciaaora,  with  a  hoaraely  aavajfc 
intonation,  stroking  rapidly  at  the  aatne  time  a  htrge  mouafacbe,  *'  if  they 
get  mine  they'll  have  to  fight  fi)r  ii,  by  G d  I" 

Aunt  Beck  stared  at  him  with  round  opening  eyes  for  an  insisDt,  then 
lifting  her  hands  as  if  in  piona  Bdjumtion — 

"  Lord  help  UB  ! — a  lone  creetur  ! — bow  fierce  he  la  !  Sae  they  will 
mon  !  nae  doubt  I  Sorry  the  day  ye  did'nt  rnn  a  baker's  dizen  of 'ero,  tp 
bok  at  ye!  The  pair  divils  are  awfull  'fraid  of  the  brush,  and  by  the 
aainted  Snake-Killer  !—  barin  your  noae  and  eyes — but  ye'r  giit  the  maiet 
cantankerous  brush-heap  on  ye'r  ahoulders  thar  that  has  travelW  atne 
the  day  o'  guid  King  Macbeth  !" 

"  I  cultiTated  them  expressly  1**  aaid  tfce  sappy  hero,  half  closing  hit 
eyea  with  an  excesaively  devil-may-care  air,  end  plocking  atid  stroking 
yet  more  affectionately  the  rough,  reddish  thicket,  wtiioh  covered  alike 
aia  throat,  face  and  head. 

"  Och  I  deary  !  and  ye  ahoiild  ha  been  more  morcifuHer — to  be  scarein 
Ae  ignorant  a^vnges  into  ditck-fits  so  I  Bomiy,  aiay,  Dicky  there,  thinks 
physikin  'em  wi'  led  pills  is  bad  enouf,  but  ye  are  o'er  cruel  craturs,  wha 
coora  fra  the  States !  Wail  till  ge  get  to  knuw  'em  better,  tny  darlin', 
and  ye'r  heart  will  grow  tenderer  to  'em  !" 

"0,I  am  quite  tender-hearted,  as  to  that!"  aaid  he  of  the  ivhiskers. 
shaking  his  head  to  one  aide,  and  putting  on  a  ferocious  scowl,  whioli 
clearly  contradicted  his  worda. 

"  Btess  your  sowl,  deary,  and  so  you  are  \  The  duga  of  the  mitfaer  that 
nuraed  ye  ain't  aaflerl  Did  she  gi'  ye  the  suck-bottle  to  bring  along, 
honey  1" 

This  was  too  rich.  Dick  and  his  chain -bearers,  wbo  had  been  nearly 
bursting  with  smothered  merriment  nince  this  conversation  began,  now 
exploded  in  the  most  upruarions  peals  ot  laughter,  as  ihey  jumped  from 
their  seats,  and  tumbled  convutsed  abont  the  room.  Young  Afleu,  who 
had  began  to  smell  the  rnt.  joined  the  laugh,  but  with  more  moderation- 
— fur  he  had  not  seen  enough  of  bfe,  ani  tuch  life  especially,  to  exactly 
understand  the  characters  before  him. 

The  astonished  tailor  drew  himse1''up  to  his  full  height,  then  opening 
hfs  bie  white  eyes  in  a  wild  stare  around  him  for  a  moment,  assumed  a' 
lofty  aiT  of  sneering  indignation,  as  he  threw  out  bis  right  arm  towards 
the  offenders  grandly,  and  hissed  from  between  hia  teeth — 

"Te — fl — es,  old  woman  ! — do  yon  just  show  Hector  Napoleon  Smith 
one  of  these  bloody  Gamanches  you  seem  to  be  so  'fraid  of,  if  yon  want 
to  see  whether  he  is  done  with  his  suck-bottle  or  no !" 

"  Dickey  1  Dickey  dear!"  screamed  the  old  woman— "  wbere'^  your 
pet  Comanchat    Let's  aho^w  it  to  my  darlin'  I" 
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"  Yon  mean  in  tfa«  ci^r-boxt  Therv  it  U  on  the  sbelf  oiitaide  Um 
door '." 

Aunt  Beck  bonnced  oat  of  tfae  door,  and  in  an  instant  was  back,  hold- 
ing B  cigar-box  in  ber  hands,  with  narrow  strips  tacked  on  the  fronL  She 
pushed  it  lowarda  the  face  or  Hector  NapoletHi  Smith. 

"  There,  dear;;  I  Don't  faint  now  I  That's  a  Comancha — would'U 
ye  like  to  ate  bim  without  Baitt" 

Hector  Napoleon  sprang  back,  araidsi  reiterated  peals  of  la&ghter.  Ha 
looked  frightened — no  wonder ! — for  it  was  one  of  those  famoutily  hideou 
and  loathsome  creatures  of  the  Souibern  praties  called  Horned  Frogi, 
and  which  she  had  natned  her  pet  Camanche. 

"  What  is  it  I"  be  gasped — "  take  it  away,  woman  I" 

But  Aunt  Beck  still  followed  hia  retreating  steps,  pusbii^  the  box  uo* 
dar  his  nose  until  it  touched  bis  face.  He  struck  the  frng-cage  aside,  and 
pushed  lier  rudely  from  him,  as  he  roared  out  furiously — : 

"  Get  away,  you  d d  old  hag  I" 

"  D d  old  hag,  is  it  T — you  maoD-eved  spalpeaa  I    Take  that  I  and 

thatl"  Heavy  and  fast  she  rained  the  blows  upon  bis  head  with  the 
cigar-box,  unlil  it  split  into  a  thousand  fragments — while  ahe  continued  to 
npeat,  "  Damned^old  bag,  is  it  1"  every  (ime  ber  heavy  hand  came  down ; 
and  then,  "  The  mither  that  suckled  a  calf  shan't  ken  ye !" 

Her  quick  eye  detected  the  poor  frog  attempting  to  escape  along  tba 
floor  of  the  cabin.  Springing  afler  it  with  wonderful  activity,  she  aeized 
it  in  her  fingers,  turned  and  advanced  upon  the  poor  tailor  with  the  ei- 
clarnation— 

"  By  the  ghost  of  St.  Patrick,  he  shall  ate  the  Comancha !" 

But  Hector  Napoleon  Smith  had  availed  himself  of  the  short  respite  to 
•eizo  a  heavy  stool  by  the  leg,  and  throw  himself  upon  the  defensive  with 
bis  weapon  upraised  to  strike.  The  expresition  of  the  old  woman,  which 
bad  been  merely  that  of  mischievous  deviltry  before,  changed  now  to  one  of 
pitiless  fierreness  :  she  put  her  band  beneath  her  apron  and  whipped  out 
»  pistol  quickly ;  then  laughing  harshly  as  she  presented  it  at  hia  head— 

"Down  with  it! — >ye  terrier-faced  cummudgeon  I — in  my  sin  house  tool" 

The  arm  of  the  Irightened  fellow  dropped  Co  his  side,  and  the  stool  fell 
to  the  floor.  Looking  somewhat  mollifisd  by  this  prompt  obedience,  aba 
approached,  as  he  shrunk  cowering  back  into  a  corner,  with  a  most 
lailicrnusly  gracious  and  winning  leer  now  upon  ber  face — 

"  Aisy,  my  dear  !  aisy !  sae  hluid-thirsty  a  chiel  as  ye  shall  ha'  it  to  say 
he's  ate  a  Comancha  without  aalt!  Aisy  now  1"  and  she  pushed  the  frog 
nearer  bis  mouth,  which  he  endeaTored  to  shield  by  throwing  hia  arm! 
piti/ully  across  his  face. 

"  Hut !  tut  1  nae  acringin,  my  boonie  pet  1  bite  awa  bravely  I — bite 
awa  I" — pusliing  it  up  still  closer  to  hia  mouth. 

"  Good  God  I"  groaned  the  agonized  tailor,  rolling  his  eyes  about  him 
with  a  wild  look  of  forlorn,  imploring  despair — for  the  filthy  reptile  al- 
most touched  hia  lips,  and  the  muzzle  of  the  piatol  gsped  like  a  cannon's 
mouth  before  his  swimming  vision. 

"  Ye'll  ha'  it  In  do  !"  aaid  ibe  ineiorable  old  creature,  still  f'lllowing 
his  shrinking  face  with  the  frog.  But  the  joke  had  cone  far  enough,  ana 
Dick,  who  by  this  lime  had  sufficiently  recovered  from  his  convulsions, 
came  to  the  poor  wretch's  rescue,  and  snatched  (he  pistol  from  the  old 
woman's  hand  as  he  pushed  her  suddenly  back.  Thus  was  the  horrified 
tailor  relieved,  though  tho  experiment  might  have  coat  any  other  mui  a 
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ratal  ban,  bat  BiA  tru  bar  JiM«rit«,  Mud  oftsr  «tM«ittf  bnft  «  liltfo,  rti» 
joined  good-huinaredly  in  the  continued  langhtvr,  saying,  ra  ihe  turned 
off  about  her  bouaework-'^  Sore  I'm  a  tfainkin  the  dear  chiel  trill  na  for- 
get bis  fint  taste  o'  ConSDCbas  aoon  I" 

Tbey  now  resnnied  tbeir  seats,  to  finiah  the  meal  that  had  been  ta  tar- 
licallj  interrupted.  Hector  Napoleon  looked  considerably  cbop-fallea 
for  awhile.  Bat  Dick,  who  now  suddenly  conceived  a  warm  ioterest  for 
bim,  consoled  him  by  exetairoing,  in  an  eiiphatic  wbisper — 

"  Psbaw,  never  mind  it !  she's  nothing  but  a  woman  !  What  man  could 
help  himself  I — yon  were  obliged  to  stand  it  or  atrike  a  woman  !" 

Perceiving  that  this  aort  of  consolation  took  admirably,  he  proceeded 
to  lauacb  out  fur  quantity  with  a  string  of  direfal  Btories,  illustrating,  is 
bigbly  imaginatire  coloring,  the  dcaperstu  and  blood -ibiraty  traita  of  the 
Cunaachea.  Thia  sort  of  rigmarole  romancing  waa  addressed  to  the 
tailor  in  a  low,  cortfidential  voice,  as  to  a  man  of  tried  ralor  to  whom 
aacb  Boenea  were  matters  of  course.  Now  and  then,  to  winding  np  aome 
story  io  wbicb  cowardice  had  lost  the  day,  be  would  etclaim  in  the  mott 
ooofident  and  entliitaiaatic  manner— 

"  Ah,  that  affair  would  have  ended  very  differently  had  jmi  and  myself 
only  been  there  \  wooM'tit  it  1"  and  soon  he  had  the  aatlsftcttoi)  of  seeing 
biB  victiiD  caress  the  moustache  as  affectionately  aa  ever,  and  nod  bis  head 
threateningly  in  affirmation,  as  he  would  drawl  oat  wiifa  the  mnst  irreaie- 
tiUy  irDposing  nonchalance—"  I  ra-a-a-tlier  think  it  wottld  V 

This  waa  exquisitely  rich  to  Dick's  palate,  for  not  baving  the  slighteet 
idea  of  seeing  Camaoekea  really,  he  had  determined  to  amuse  himself  in 
oroaaing  the  prairies  to-morrow  by  playing  tipon  the  viin-glorioua  Taloor 
and  ignorance  of  the  tailor.  He  accordingly  followed  up  the  "stuffing" 
game,  until,  befor«  ifaey  took  to  tbeir  blankets  for  the  night,  Hector  Na- 
poloDD  Smith  waa  panting  for  the  battle-field — for  deeds  of  gory  heroism 
and  immortal  daring,  to  be  perpetrated  at  the  expense  of  the  dnsky  skins 
of  the  poor  Gamanehea. 

It  aeems  that  the  tailor  and  the  young  Tennesseean  had  come  together 
by  acaident,  both  being  on  their  way  out  to  Ooliad  on  the  same  errsnd — 
namely,  to  get  lands  aurreyed,  fiir  which  they  had  bought  scrip,  purport- 
ing to  be  located  there.  Dick  fnond  the  scrip  of  yonng  Allen  really  of 
vdae,  though  be  had  some  donbta  of  thai  of  the  tailor.  He  started 
As  next  morning  soon  after  sunrise,  to  survey  Allen's  land.  Rector 
Napoleon  of  course  accompanied  them,  and  as  they  were  mounting  to 
Hart,  AuDt  Beck  came  to  the  door,  and  screamed  after  him — 

"  Arreb,  hinney  I  and  had'nt  ye  better  take  some  salt  along  to-day  to 
pat  OB  their  tails  1  ComanchM  is  hard  to  catcb — they're  a  wee  bit  wild 
on  the  [Hvrrias,  dear  I" 

The  tailor,  who  did  not  seem  Io  think  there  was  any  great  savour  of 
tbe  atlic  in  this  sort  of  wit,  merely  muttered  something  about  a  "  d  d 
old  she  bear  !"  and  started  off  into  a  gallop. 

Dick  continued  tbe  game  of  last  night,  and  amused  himself  by  etimn- 
lating,  with  approving  flattery,  tbe  surplue  valor  of  Smith.  When  he 
woold  get  up  a  false  alarm  now  and  then,  he  would  praise  tbe  film  bear- 
ing of  the  valorous  tailor,  and  bint  how  fiercely  be  knew  he  would  have 
charged  into  them  bad  they  lorned  out  to  be  Indians.  He  thns  worked 
tbe  fellow  op  until  he  became  more  and  more  bombastically  heroic  as 
tbey  progressed  with  impunity,  and  would  i>nw  and  then  let  off  steam  by 
daahiog  hia  bora*  tdmid  of  tbe  party,  jsritiog  b»  gan  to  bis  ftce,  awd' 
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«f«in|f  *l<mg  tlw  buvel  at  iawgfawry  CiiDobM.  Indood,  to  all  ■ppau^ 
«MM,  ba  WM  "  «nsj  for  a  figkt." 

Dtek,  who  wu  «  goadJ>avt«d  fellow,  mdmd  from  bii  totj  etxw  tfatt 
the  eniboBiaatic  young  gentlemaii  might  be  gratifted  ;  ba(  u  thera  seemed 
to  bim  to  be  on  pnMpect  of  tbn,  be  sotMi  grew  tirad  ehuckiiaf;  u  the 
oOect*  of  bb  own  miachievoni  wit. 

It  wu  time  br  bunooM,  for  tbej  were  sow  in  eight  of  the  line  of 
timber  ia  wbicfa  the  \tad  lay— -he  now  for  the  fint  time  turttod  hi> 
■ttcntioB  to  it ;  wad  oa  looking  M  his  compess,  foand  to  his  great  tMottifi* 
cation  tbM  so  iadiipetnt^le  screw  of  the  iostrament  was  miMing.  There 
WW  nothiog  left  but  to  galltip  back  himself  to  the  cabin  and  get  it,  where 
he  sappoeed  t^  mast  bare  left  it.  He  pointed  out  a  bend  in  the  line  of 
timber  to  the  young  men  as  the  place  where  the  land  laj,  and  told  lh«n 
eitherto  gu  back  with  htm,  or  proceed  themselvce  to  the  land  and  tide 
Wer  it  until  bis  return.  The  chain- carriers  bad  not  come  oat,  far  the 
yonng  men  were  to  carrj  the  chain  tbemielTea.  The  tailor  tomked  a 
little  wild  at  the  proposition  tn  go  on  there  alone  with  Allen ;  but  the 

fMtng  Western  man,  ivho  bad  become  wonderfullf  cool  and  eelf-posaaesed 
y  this  time,  said  at  onoe — 

-  "  Certainly,  Hr.  Hord  !  I  will  ride  on  and  take  a  good  look  at  the  land 
while  fan  go  back  ]"  and  withont  waiuag  to  bear  from  the  tailor,  rode  an 
as  a  matter  of  course. 

They  proceeded  quite  leisurely.  The  hero  was  in  a  vtry  fidgetty, 
asatleia  mood,  talking  ineesiantly,  while  Allen  paid  little  attention  to 
bim,  hut  regarded  with  great  ouriosity  the  bean^ul  scenery  they'  were 
approaching.  They  were  now  skirting  np  the  timber  towards  the  ahmtf 
elbow,  or  bend  of  the  stream,  wbicfa  it  bordered.  Like  all  the  smaH 
■treams  of  Texas,  thin  was  a  deep  and  narrow  cut.  Immediately  on  its 
brink  the  timber  was  small  and  bmiby,  but  &rtber  oat  into  tbe  prairie  it 
grew  larger  and  more  scattering,  until  there  was  only  here  and  there  a 
great  live  nak  to  dot  its  surface.  They  turned  the  sfaup  bend,  which  it 
happened  was  a  point  of  thicker  woods,  and  foand  themselves  enteringa 
lorely  nook  of  meadow,  with  thaae  old  IIto  oaks  scattered  at  intervah 
orer  it.  Two  horses,  with  lairiats  about  their  necka,  were  quietly  g:raa- 
mg  among  the  trees,  a  shott  distance  from  them.  They  stopped  in  anon- 
isbment,  which  wae  not  a  little  increased  when  two  Indians,  who  had 
evidently  been  lying  on  tbe  graw  near  the  horaae  Balaep,t^rBng  suddenly 
to  their  feet  with  a  hoarse  ejaoulation  of  anrprtse.  They  were  the 
dreaded  Camanchec  I  The  youag  men  ware  neariy  between  them  and 
their  horses.  This,  together  with  tbe  sadden  awaking,  seemed  to  con- 
ftase  the  warriors  fur  e  moment.  It  was  but  for  a  moment,  ^hen  (me  of 
them  darted  fur  the  cover  of  a  tree  which  was  nearer  tbe  hones,  while 
ibe  other  glided  behind  that  beneath  whioh  they  wece  sleeping.  Both 
paitiea  were  too  mucb  anrprised  at  first  to  think  of  using  weapons, 
though,  with  the  prompt  instinct  of  his  Western  blood,  yoong  Alleo's 
riie  was  up  to  his  faoe  very  quickly,  bat  just  in  tiBBf' to  be  too  late  for  the 

n'l  Indlnni.  Seeing  the  advantage  they  bail  gained,  he  immeditfc^ 
ounted,  and  took  the  nearest  tree  himself;  for  nn  looking  behind  ba 
bad  perceived  at  a  glance  that  there  waa  nothing  to  hope  from  the  tailorin 
Oharging  them.  That  heroic  person,  in  tbe  naeantime,  waaeitting  stoek-sliQ 
and  erect  upon  his  horse,  with  mouth  and  eyas  slretcbed  to  their  otmoal 
oapioity  of  extanuon-— staring  before  bim  in  Uank,  Mnpid  astonisbiBant. 
Oaa  of  the  warriars  waked  bim  vary  audden^  fiom  hJa  Mnpor  with  as 
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tnow,  wfaick  gthM  ttmngii  ih«  hiiry thickat  aboM  hwthfwtt,  tai  riyywi 
mp  tba  flaah  caaMmnbly.  With  a. quick  KMsd,  wHuatking  between  a 
yiip  umi  »  Toar,  tbe  fellotr  fell  froni  hu  bona  into  tke  gtmm,  and  con- 
menoecl  rolliag  a*«r  and  orer,  nntil  ha  raachad  the  uve  bebinil  whieh 
Allan  ma  sheltered. 

Ha  paid  no  aUeatinn,  hot  fired.  The  keea  ring  of  faie  rifle  echead 
•hron^  the  woods  on  the  streaia.  The  reply  to  it  waa  an  Indian  wboep 
froin  the  Bame  quarter.  The  Indian  he  had  fired  at  fell,  hut  at  the  sama 
Hoinent  the  other  sprang  to  a  traa  Dearer  still  to  the  baraea,  and  answarad 
Ab  whoop  from  the  womila. 

The  biHaaa  of  the  yeang  men  bad  by  this  time  jmiwd  tboM  of  the  IndiaM, 
Mid  ibe  raHliac  in  tba  wood  utw,  and  the  wtiiaUe  and  patter  of  arrowa 
atoand  him,  trM  AUea  tbtt  reislbreeiMnU  had  arrived.  Tbiags  b^an  i* 
ioek  eerioaa,  bat  the  jroasg  mas  onlj  beeame  more  eoo).  He  nudgad  the 
laiktr  with  his  dbow  while  he  wu  loading  his  rifie,  and  told  him  to  keep  a 
akarp  eja  npoo  tboae  feUoars  in  the  bosh,  and  fire  at  the  firat  he  aaw ;  bat 
ke  woald  pay  no  attetitioa  to  him,  and  lay  apon  the  ground  moaning  about 
the  scratch  in  the  neck  be  had  reoeived.  There  was  no  time  to  be  loat,  aad 
Alten,  Mierly  oat  of  petisBee,  drew  one  <^  kia  piatola,  and  rapping  the  ter- 
rified noodle  aharply  orer  the  head,  muttered  a  Uireat  to  give  him  the  kaH 
innantly  if  he  did'at  raise  himself  np  and  watcb  those  Indiana  in  the  bush 
bebiiid  tbem.  The  douMy  terrified  fellow  now  rose  upon  his  elbow,  and  as 
fire  Of  ax  Indians  boldly  showed  tbemselres  above  tbe  bank,  he  shut  hsi 
eyes  and  fired.  It  chaneed  that  tba  shot  told,  and  tbey  jumped  dowa  again. 
Alien,  in  tbe  meantime,  bad  drawn  himself  around  Uia  CTee  somewhat  cnrt 
of  ranga  of  these  fellows  behind,  and  bad  given  bis  whole  attention  to  watob- 
log  the  warrior  in  front  of  tnin,  who  was  determined  to  get  to  tbe  boraea. 
Efarything  now  depended  npoa  this  straggle  for  tba  faoraea.  Allen  and 
(his  warrior  ware  warily  watching  aaeb  otbar,  when  his  aiteniion  baiag 
itigfatly  attracted  to  sea  ibe  effect  of  the  tailor's  fire,  the  warrior  took  advaa- 
Uge  of  this  to  reaeb  aaotber  trae,  wbieb  placed  him  within  a  few  paces  af 
tbe  botses.  Allen  inunediatc4y  shifted  fato  grooDd  too,  and  was  wounded  ia 
AiiBg  so  by  thoee  behind.  Bat  the  wound  was  riigbt,  and  ha  coold  mmT 
eorer  perfeoily  the  space  yet  to  be  passed  by  his  aubtle  foe. 

All  was  now  as  soil  as  death  for  a  few  moraenta  ;  the  tailor  had  fbrgotMi 
tbe  other  barrel  of  bis  gnn,  and  eroaefaed  paaiisg  at  tba  fool  of  ifae  tree  kt 
averwhdmiog  terror  at  finding  bifflMlf  thus  left  alnoe.  Tbe  Indians  behind 
«be  hsak  faul  changed  their  taoiics,  and  proceeding  farther  down  ondar 
shelter  of  the  bank,  took  to  the  treea  in  the  meadow,  and  tbe  frigbtenad 
bouby  aaw  ten  or  twelre  dneky  figures  glidin^^  from  tree  to. tree  and  rapidly 
eloeing  arouad  him.  Remembering,  in  bis  despair,  tbst  he  bad  a  seceod 
barrel,  be  fired  it  wiMly  towards  tl>em,  and  then  Uirowing  the  run  awi^, 
Made  with  frantic  speed  for  tbe  stream  tbey  bad  just  left.  With  a  half 
dozen  arrowa  sticking  in  his  body,  be  tumbled  headlong  over  tbe  bank  tata 
tbe  water,  and  this  was  tbe  last  seen  of  Hector  Napoleon  Smith,  tbe  beroia 
tailor,  on  this  occasion  at  least-^or  if  the  arrows  did'nt  finish  him,  be  prob* 
ably  annk  in  tbe  quicksands  of  the  atresm.  The  Indians,  when  tbey  asir 
this  enraordinary  manoenrre,  rushed  forward  towarda  Allen  end  the  hoiaa% 
with  a  yell  of  Ivinmpfa,  which,  bowerer,  was  cut  abort  by  tbe  crack  of  his 
rifia,  and  the  deadMhriA  of  tbe  warrior  in  front,  who  tumbled  over  nmung 
tkeboreea. 

Allen's  load  was  out,  and  tbey  naked  at  him  again,  thinking  th^ 
M  tam  Btnr  for  a  sorely ;  but  be  m  aa  bard  u  be  oauld  for  the  botaea,  ami 


tm  Atmi  Beak ; «-.  the  Ttxmm  Vlmago,  ^k,  [Nof  ealm. 

MMBOedfld  in  movvtiog  ialo bia owniuUle  tthik  tlier  were  j<t Ihiitj  paoM 
J>«JuDi]  hinK  He  might  bow  Itare  msda  bis  escape  with  ease,  but  (he  I»- 
.diin  fighting>blo«d  of  the  gallmit  yftuiti  <ru  up,  sad  be  delcf  mined  ta  caf^ 
.offtbe  horses  too.  Be  shot  down  the  focenrast  Indian  with  fais  piud,  and 
while  the  rest  retreated  behind  trees,  he  started  off  the  three  b^  koraM 
into  a  gallop.  It  seems  ihat  there  was  a  large  part;  of  Camancbes  camped 
.«t  the  other  si«le  of  the  stream,  which,  like  maaj  others  ufthe  coaatrj,  wia 
impWHble,  except  at  paitionlar  points,  on  account  cf  he  quicksands  throogk 
which  it  pawed.  The  crossing  place  was  a  mile  above  where  the  eolliaioa 
had  occurred,  and  those  who  showed  tbeoiselTe*  aller  it  had  comiaeaoed, 
had  left  their  horses  on  the  other  side  and  crwned  to  the  assistance  ol  theit 
eompaainns  no  a  log,  while  a  larger  party  bad  galloped  up  to  the  croasiag 
jdaoe,  and  they  now  made  tbeir  appearance,  thandering  down  upon  AUes 
at  full  speed,  yelling  their  hoarse  war-whpop,  and  claUering  their  laocck 
against  their  shidds.  This  was  a  sight  ooe  wonld  tiuuk  ibrmidable  cnoagk 
to  shake  the  cast-iron  nerves  of  a  veteran  Indian  fighter.  Butnoi  Alias 
bad  Btforn  to  carry  off  those  horse*  wUh  him  as  tropbiea.  He  bad  got  a  taste 
of  Indian  fighting  and  found  it  to  snit  him,  so  he  coolly  took  fais  meaeutc* 
to  ^oomplish  his  purpose,  in  the  face  of  all  tbeae  foea.  U  waa  too  lat«  to 
JIOB  now  at  all  events  1 

Reining  up  hia  horse  a  lit^e  to  finish  loading  fais  gun,  be  (hen  Jet  ibea 
hare  his  other  pistol  so  soon  aa  tbey  came  in  range,  and  w  that  set  a  war- 
rior to  reeling  in  hia  saddle,  it  somewhat  checked  their  headlong  career. 
He  now  threw  down  his  pistol  and  drew  bin  gua  deliberately  to  b»  face. 
iQ.uick  as  thought  they  stooped  until  they  disappeared  behind  the  bodies  of 
iheir  wheeling  koraen,  and  Bending,  a  shower  of  arrows  at  him  from  nndet 
tlteir  necks  as  they  passed,  were  soon  out  of  reach  of  bis  rifle. 

Tbey  now  oommenoed  riding  around  him  in  a  i^pid  eiroie  so  as  to  eon- 
fufe  fais  aim,  but  ciosmg  up  idceer  with  erery  round,  so  as  to  get,  imperce|y 
tibly,  within  re^cb  of  him  fi>r  their  arrows.  Though  this  was  his  61-sC  fight, 
^  bad  yet  listened  with  snob  strict  attention  to  Dick's  alories,  that  he  had 
^  pretty  dear  idea  of  the  Camancbe  mode  of  fighting,  and  how  experieoced 
A^OBtiersmen  manage  them  at  oddf.  He  had  learned  that  ihey  never  cloas 
apon  a  man  so  long  as  tbey  know  bis  rifle  is  loaded ;  so  be  started  on  his 
tJarcs  horses,  afid  whenever  tbey  had  closed  up  closer  than  be  liked,  be 
would  pause,  and  bring  bis  rifle  slowly  to  bis  face — they  would  instantly 
dive  behind  their  horses,  and  wheeling,  scatter  oat  of  reach  of  the  bait 
Then  he  would  push  on  again  for  a  little  distance,  when  the  same  mai^ 
(Buvre  would  be  repeated  on  both  sides, 

Hia  object  was  to  drire  the  borges  into  a  mott,  or  island  of  timber,  ka 
■KW  about  a  mile  before  him  on  the  prairie.  Alt  the  timber  near  bin  wm 
ia  posseasion  of  the  Indians  on  foot,  and  he  thought  aa  the  mott  was  small, 
that  be  would  be  able  to  make  goi>d  bis  stand  in  it  until  Dick  retomed. 
A«t  they  saw  his  object,  and  the  Indians  on  foot  left  the  timber  and  mad* 
ivr  the  molt  to  cut  bim  off,  while  those  on  horseback  redoubled  deqierately 
their  efibrta  to  confuse  him  and  draw  his  fire  harraleasly.  They  broke  up 
ibeir  line,  and  commenced  dashiug  with  marvellous  rapidity  and  the  mou 
hideous  yells  back  and  forth,  here  and  there,  before  sad  behind  him,  and 
would  even  sweep  past  him^^liough  going  like  the  wind— close  «iough 
lo  hit  either  bis  hones  or  bim^eli.     This  maddened  hjs  hmues,  and  they 

frew  unruly.  Poor  Allen  himselfnow  began  to  grow  confused  and  dizzied 
y.tbe  inGernal  maae  of  these  flying  figures,  rapidly  wearing  in  and  wearing 
MiVeftwe  hia  leyefi.    Thvui^Vktaad  b!«e«  «9iiuqg  faatw  and  f aa(«,  aa  they 


frawemboMtoed  byiheeMoeMofihe  BOW  mstnnre,  afid  now  tbejiew 
Aick  u  hail^nncfl  aboui,  and  k  nunbcr  of  ttMtn  ttruakhim,  but  came  from 
Ma  great  a  disiance  to  be  ratal.  Their  moveroentt  were  so  awifi,  that  bj 
the  tine  he  had  concluded  open  iKing  at  a  paniovlar  Indian,  h«  would  hav« 
fand  out  of  reach,  or  etae  an  arroM  from  behind  would  tap  bim  end  d» 
Vact  hia  aim.  His  horae  wa«  doepl;  wounded.  He  saw  at  tast  ihat  then 
wae  DO  hope  of  getting  to  the  mott  aliTe,  and  deaperately  threw  htmaalf 
ftom  the  tottering  animal,  dewrmiaed  to  make  a  torMst-work  of  its  body, 
«nd  aell  his  life  aa  dearlf  aa  poiribte.  The  Indiana  awonped  at  him  like 
bftwka  upon  tlw  stoop,  and  were  nesrly  epoa  him  kj  the  time  his  feel 
(oeehed  the  ground.  There  was  no  time  fbr  parleying  now  I  He  ftrmt 
Hiadily  and  brought  dcmra  the  fcrenioat  warrior.  A<  tbe  crack  of  tha  rifle 
thej  Bwer*ed  back  a  little,  but  it  was  only  for  an  instant — they  rualied  at 
him  again  with  ferocious  yells — for  now  they  were  sure  of  nim  with  hia 
vmp^  gns.  Tba  gallant  boy  was  fninting  from  loaa  of  blond,  bin  with  sei 
teeth  he  dubbed  his  gun  desperately  for  one  mora  bb>w  before  be  died-* 
when  suddenly  there  rung  upon  his  fading  senses,  bang  I  bang  !  bang  I — 
■  number  of  guns — a  tremendous  shouting  and  trampling — when  fiecunk  to 
the  ground  insensible.  The  Indians,  who  were  in  the  rery  act  of  pluaging 
«  doaen  lances  in  his  body,  Were  scattered  aa  if  a  hurricane  had  struck 
them,  and  Aunt  lleck,  with  Dick  and  the  chain-carriers,  their  horsea  foam- 
ing with  speed,  leaped  over  him  aa  they  swept  on  in  pnrauit  of  the  flying 
Oamanchea. 

All  was  oblirion  with  young  Allen  now,  and  until  some  time  after,  wheo 
a  sudden  souse  of  cold  water  in  hia  face  revived  him.  The  men  were 
aiandine  in  a  group  around  him  as  he  opened  bis  eyes,  aud  Aunt  Beck 
stooped  over  him  to  bathe  his  lem|rfea  frona  a  water-gourd.  "  By  the  ghost 
of  St.  Patrick,  the  little  bantam  is  only  atinned  I"  aaid  she,  as  he  opened 
bis  eyes.  "Sure  its's  cock-a-doodle-doo  ye  may  now,  my  bonny  game-chick, 
fi>r  its  bravely  ye'v  fleshed  your  dp u re  to-day  I"  she  continued,  as  she  patted 
bim  sflectioiLalely  on  the  cheek  with  her  rough  powder-stained  handa. 

They  took  Allen  to  Aoat  Beck's  tavern,  where  ahe  nursed  him  as  ten- 
derly as  ahe  kneu-  how — for  the  little  Tennessee  bantam  had  entirely  woo 
her  heart.  Indeed,  during  the  weary  and  almost  desperate  illnen  which  fol- 
lowed, the  character  of  Aunt  Beck  appeared  in  a  new  light.  She  watched 
fay  the  bed  of  this  youth  with  all  the  eager  aad  yearning  watchfulneaa  of  the 
moat  affectionate  mollier — for  a  long-ailenl  cord  appeared  to  have  been  ODce 
more  touched  in  her  rude  bosom — and  her  youngest — her  fair  boy — the 
child  of  her  heart  seemed  to  be  replaced  by  this  young  stranger,  and  the 
bard  and  lierce  virago  was  subdued  once  more  into  the  woman. 

She  clung  to  young  Allen  ever  allerwards  with  auch  extraordinary  and 
boundless  affection,  that  he  could  never  bring  himself  to  leave  her.  Hia 
parents  were  no  longer  alive,  and  she  adopted  him,  and  relinquishing  eiw 
tirely  her  niaaculine  pursuits,  setlted  down  into  a  eomparatirtly  mild,  cet^ 
tainly  superlniively  pains-taking  and  careful  housewife,  and  all  fi>r  the  sake 
of  her  little  Tennessee  bantam,  aa  ahe  aonaetimes  called  him  ever  adw. 
Allen  recovered  the  money  abe  had  loaned  the  Texas  government,  and  ahe 
gave  it  to  him  ;  whereupon  be  prospered  greatly,  and  is  now  a  diatinguiahed 
man  in  the  new  state.  Dicfc  and  he  continue  warm  friends  to  thia  day. 
Several  days  after  the  fight,  a  haggard,  ghaatty  wretch — who,  as  Aunt  Beck 
said,  "  looked  like  a  ghost  playing  boo-peep  through  a  hole  in  a  besr-skin  I" 
^-Gsme  crawling  up  to  the  door  of  "The  Tavern,"  and  begged  a  morsel  of 
Aod  in  Ood'a  nama     AHar  loiDe  diffia«ltj  tbey  taoegniaed  tbe  poor  riacal 


«M  T*  mm  JK  8.  [Nur««Ml^ 

.iMith.    Ha  hkd.  it  m«m,  «ink  ip  tke  <)iiiefcaMd,  Imi  Ind  anngsd  to«M»- 

,  liD  himseir  by  a  drooping  limb  or  twig,  and  then,  after  all  waa  ([uiet,  ha^ 
Jragged  htraielf  out  bj  its  aid.  St*r*alk>n,  aad  the  long  coM  bath  be  vm- 
oompelled  to  taiie,  had  prareateil  bis  wMiids  from  killing  bim.  How  bt 
siaDa.ge(I  to  get  back  in  bis  waakeaed  ooodition,  nobody  cso  tell,  Bot  «vm 
bjmaeir  The  old  woman,  at  Ute  aoliehation  of  Dick,  tooli  cafeor  bin  natft 
%e  rocnrered  bis  strength. 

Bat  Hector  N&poleoo  Smitawaa"*  doae^Ter  taiJor  !"  His  two  efr 
^rienoes  of  Camsoobea  quite  sufficed  bim ;  and  with  a  twj  hmnble  opinioa 
nf  faimself,  Texas  in  general,  and  AuBt's  Beck's  tongue  in  partioalar,  b* 
'WNiDted  his  borie  one  fiae  morniDg  with  tbe  iDtention  of  patting  w  mweb 
Mrth  and  water  as  possible  betwaen  bimseir  and  aaoh  "  dem'd  peenUar 
A>mgsl' 

Aant  Beck  ecreamed  after  him, 

"  Ansh,  dsrlin'  I  and  the  nalxl  time  ye  gai^  CcauclM^aati^  jifW  M 
iMgis  tbe  salt  to  pri  on  tbeir  tails  f" 


TO  iisa  I.  I. 

Tmi  I  wonlit  rprA  to  Kodw  thy  nddencd  bemrl, 
And  t  wouM  mQ  ibe*  h«w  nine  own  hmb  Uedi 

Boi  f  ■boDld  &iL    SUll  In  not  hope  dcpwt— 
"Sbe  U  DM  kcre,  (be'i  rins,"  llw  SaniMrnU. 

I  Kitsw  Tier  not — tbongh  ber  nna^  was  sbrined 

In  the  cfeepest  recesa  of  thy  heart ; 
There  faaa  chiMhood  and  yeutb,  it  kwm^y  tviaed^ 

And  DO  power  could  bid  k  depart. 

I  koef  ber  AoE — tbough  her  presence  conld  blees 

The  sorrowing  tried  ones  dl  earth, 
TboD^  her  bilm-Uke  *(riee  soothed  Ae  weary  to  re«^ 

And  the  Choreh  proTed  ber  genoine  wonb.  • 

I  knew  ber  nol — bat  my  teais  shall  flow 

For  tbe  sngDiab  thst  dwells  in  thy  breegt^ 
Tia  a.  wsil  of  dcapsir  from  tbe  la»l  one,  I  know. 

Who  lookp  upward,  and  yeema  for  tbe  bleat. 

TboQ  monniest  to  think  tboD  wen  far  ttum  )ier«idev 

When  her  ajririt  wea  taking  its  flight 
To  that  far  off  home,  where  the  weary  abide. 

And  their  darkneaa  is  turned  iato  ligbt. 

Ob,  let  not  tbal  dond  weigb  tt^  feeUe  Irane  dow% 

But  belisTe,  tboi^Ii  unseen  by  tbine  eye^ 
Her  spirit  was  near  thee,  it  hovered  aroDnd, 

AdQ  Btfll  welebea  thee  now  from  od  higb. 

It<^ce  I  oh  rejoiee,  that  the  chiM  af  Ay  lorev 

Has  thna  eaily  anived  at  her  bone ; 
And  the  sweet  breedi  of  peace,  like  the  wings  of  a  itm, 

ShftS  cool  tby  parched  brow  tbongb  alone. 

Rejcace !  edll  rqnce,  fi>r  thoagb  shniaded  in  gloom. 

The  daik  fatoTe  before  diee  shall  rue— 
l^e  svtt  Aall  burst  fertb  from  tbe  dick  dovda  of  moo, 

Fv  it  tUMh,  iboag^  TwU  IB  dM  43B& 
ProMrfsMM,  R.  L  E.  K.   a 
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A   TfiA.GEDT,    IK    FIVB    AOTS. 


AOT  IV.— 80E:NB  I. 
ScuiE. — 7^  same.    Thb  Princi,    HABunLLi. 

Prince  (entering  from  EmiUt^s  apartment.)  Cone,  Hvinelli,  I  nMI 
recoTer  mjwlt— iDd  miut  receive  light  from  you. 

MarineUi.    Oh,  tfae  mateTDal  wrMb !     Ha  I  hi  I  ba  I 

Princt.     Ynu  laugh  1 

MarinelH.  If  you  had  seen.  Prince,  how  the  mother  conducted  herael( 
here  iu  the  hall — how  she  raged.  Yon  heard  ber  vtuce,  doabtleoa ! — and 
Ikht  taaae  ahe  was  ali  at  once,  as  aoon  Ds  she  saw  you.  Ha  I  ns  I — I  knew 
very  well  that  no  mother  would  tear  out  the  eyes  of  a  Friac«  because  Im 
(bought  ber  daughter  beautiful. 

PriHce.  Yon  are  a  base  observer ! — The  daughter  fell  ftintii^  into  bet 
■BMber'e  arms.  Tberefere  the  mother  forgot  Mr  angei,  not  beeauae  she 
aaw  me.  She  forbore  on  her  daagbter's  account,  not  on  mine,  when  ik» 
Bpoke  not  loud,  not  diatinotly,  what  I  beard  unwillingly— what,  1  hope,  I 
did  Dot  underetand  aright 

Martneia.     What,  gracious  air  1  . 

Prince.  Why  tbiadisaimulaiionT — Speakout.  Is  ittraeT  oriaknottnMf 

JfertM/i*.    And  if  it  be  true  I 

Prince.  If  it  be  true  t — Is  it  so,  then  T — He  ia  dead— dead  1 — {bt  m 
tkrealenimfr  manner-)     Marineili  I  Marinellil 

MarimUi.     Now  1 

Prince.  By  Heaven  I  bj  the  All-righteoua  Ood  I  I  em  innocent  of  tllil 
blood.  If  jou  had  told  me  beforehand  that  it  would  cost  the  lite  of  the 
Count. — No,  no  I  and  if  it  had  cost  my  own  life  even  I— • 

MarineVi.  If  I  had  told  you  beforehand  t — Aa  if  bia  death  was  any 
part  of  my  plan  I  I  had  chai;ged  Angelo  upon  his  soul  to  see  that  harm 
luppcned  to  no  ime.  It  would  all  have  passed  off  without  the  leaal  vio- 
lence, if  the  Count  bad  not  himself  tirst  set  tfae  example.  He  abot  est 
down  immediately. 

Prince.    Truly ;  be  dtoold  have  understood  the  joke. 

MarvuUi.  Then  thia  Angelo  became  enraged,  and  avenged  the  deiith«f 
his  comrade  T 

Prince.     Certainly,  this  is  very  natural ! 

Marineili.    I  have  reproved  him  safficientlj  for  the  act. 

Prince.  Reproved  him T  How  friendly! — Warn  him,  that  be  enter  not 
my  dominions  sgain.    My  reproof  might  not  be  as  friendly. 

Marineili.  Very  well  I — I  and  Aogele ;  design  and  accident,  it  is  all 
one.  True,  it  was  agreed  upon  beforehand,  it  was  qmken  of  beforehand, 
that  for  any  unfortunate  accident  which  might  happen  thereby,  I  abould  not 
be  accountable — 

Prince.     Which  might  happen  thereby,  say  yoni  or  which  sbooldT 

JCarinctti.    All  the  same  I — Still,  greciou  ui, — before  yoa  iafoffin  ne, 


an  BmiStt  dWrtK.  [NoT^ntar, 

with  rhese  dry  words,  why  yon  think  thus  of  me,  one  eoiuideratioQ  only  t  The 
death  of  ihe  Count  it  by  do  means  indifferent  to  me.  I  had  chalienged 
him;  he  owed  me  satisfaction — he  haa  led  the  world. without  giTing  it  to 
me ;  and  my  honor  remains  tarnished.  Suppose,  that  under  any  other  cii- 
oumstances,  I  should  deserve  the  suspicion  which  you  cherish  against  me, 
■till  under  the  present,  do  I  deserve  itT — (loiik  assumed  uiarmtk.)  Who 
can  think  this  of  mel 

Prince  (tfieUIing.)     Well,  enough!  enongb  I— 

MariMlH.  That  he  still  lived !  O,  that  he  still  Ibedl  AH— all  in  the 
world  woald  I  give  for  ibis, — (hitterli/,)  even  the  favor  of  my  Prince— that 
fiivor  so  invaluable,  and  not  to  be  trifled  with — woald  I  give  for  this  I 

Prince.  I  understand.— Well,  well.  Hia  death  was  aa  accident,  merely 
an  accident.  You  are  assured  of  this ;  and  1 — I  believe  iL — But  who  else  t 
.Wilt  the  mother  t     Will  EmiliaT— Will  the  world  f 

MarineUi  (celdlg.)     Scarcely. 

Prince.  And  if  ihey  do  not  believe  this,  what  will  they  believe  then  t — 
You  shrug  the  shoulder? — They  will  consider  Angeto  as  the  instrnineut,  - 
aoA  myself  as  the  crimioBl. 

MurintUi  (still  store  coldlg.)     Very  likely. 

Priitce,  He  I  me,  myself  I — or  i  must,  from  this  hoar,  relinqoish  all  ay 
'designs  opon  Emilia. 

MarintUi  (mith  tie  utmost  indifference.)  Which  you  must  have  done,  if 
the  Count  still  lived. 

Prince  (toitk  temrmtk,  but  imaudiately  reameriMg  himself.)  Marindlil— 
Bat  you  shall  not  make  me  angry. — It  may  be  bo  ! — It  is  so  I — And  tbil 
you  will  yet  say,  the  death  of  the  Count  is  for  me  a  happy  accident'— the 
happiest  which  could  have  occurred  for  me, — the  only  one  which  cooM 
have  been  of  any  advantage  to  my  love.  And  as  to  this, — let  it  have  h8{>- 
'peoed  SI  it  will  t — Ooe  Count  more  or  less  in  the  world  I  Is  if  so  very  im- 
portanL — Agreed  I  Thus  1  will  not  be  affrighted  by  a  small  crime.  Only, 
my  good  friend,  it  must  be  a  small  crime — a  small  and  serviceable  one. 
And  look  you,  this  of  onra  may  be  neither  very  secret  not  very  aserul.  ll 
has  indeed  opened  the  way,  but  at  the  same  time,  has  Mocked  it  up  again. 
£rery  one  will  charge  us  with  that,  which  unhappily  we  have  not  as  yet 
•ecooipliBhed.  However,  perhaps  this  <mly  oorreepouds  with  yoar  raoat 
wise  and  wonderful  arrangements  ? 

MarineUi.    If  you  thus  command — 

PriMce.    What  else  t— I  wish  for  the  acconni !      • 

MartHeiii.  There  came  some  things  into  my  reckoning,  which  did  not 
belong  to  II 

Prince.     Let  us  have  the  account  I 

MarineUi.  Now,  then.  What  corresponda  with  my  arraDgements  T  that 
tke  Prince  should,  by  this  accident,  bring  upon  himself  very  evident  snap^ 
cionT — This  is  owing  rather  to  the  master-strokes,  by  which  be  had  tbe 
goodneaa  to  interfere  with  my  arrangements. 

Prince.     I T 

MaristeUL  He  will  allow  me  to  say,  that  the  step  which  he  took  tbii 
morning  in  the  church, — which  be  performed  with  so  much  address, — ww 
irresisiinly  compelled  to  take, — Ifeat  ibis  step  however  did  not  belong  to  the 
dance. 

PritKt.    Which  i(  has  therefore  spoilt  t 

MarineUi.     Not  the  whole  dance ;  but  the  measure  ia  intemipted  jeM 
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Primet.     Ho«  I     Do  I  understaDd  jou  1 

MartHeVi.  Thua  briellj  and  simplr  :  W)i^  I  tindertook  the  bnshess, 
is  it  not  true,  that  Emilia  knew  nothing  of  the  passinn  or  the  Prince  T 
Emitia'a  mother  still  less.  If  then  1  have  huilt  upon  this tuppoaition  f  and 
.liM  Prince  hai,  in  the  meantime,  undermined  the  foiiadatioD  u\  mj  edifice^ 

Prince  (striking  kit  forektad.)     Curse  it ! 

MarinelH.     If  he  baa  novf  bitnself  betrayed  hia  designs  t 

Prinee.     Accuraed  thoui{ht  t 

MarituUi.  And  if  he  has  Dot  betrayed  them? — Surety,  I  might  htTe 
diODght — from  whichofBiyarMngementB,  could  either  mother  or  daughter 
derive  the  leaat  cause  of  suBpician  sgainst  you  t 

PrincK.     You  are  right  1 

MarinelH.     Therefore  have  I  d(Hie  you  injuatice. — You  will  pardon,  gra- 


SCSNK  II. — ^BaTTHTA,  PbINCB,   MAmlMKLU. 

Battifta  (koitilu.)    The  Countess  has  just  arrived. 

PritKe.     The  Counteas !     Wbat  Countcaa  T 

BaUisla.     Orsina. 

Prince.     OrsinaT — Marinelli '     Orsina T — Mariiielli ! 

Marinelli.     I  am  no  less  astonished  at  this  than  yourself. 

Prince.  Go,  run,  Battiata,  she  ahall  not  alight.  I  am  not  here.  For 
ber,  I  am  not  here.  She  ahali  turn  back  again  immediately.  Go,  run  I 
(Exil  Rattista.)  What  will  the  mad  woman?  What  does  she  presume 
npont  Hovf  does  she  know  that  we  are  here?  Can  she  poasidly  have 
md  information  f  Can  she  already  have  learned  somewhat  T  Ah,  Mari- 
■dli !  speak,  answer  me,  I  pray  you  ! — Havo  I  offended  the  mau,  who  will 
be  my  friend  t  And  oSfanded  by  a  pitiful  dispute  t  Shalt  I  ask  his  for- 
girenesa I 

MarintHi.  Ah,  my  Prince  I  so  soon  as  you  are  yourself  again,  I  am, 
with  my  whole  soul,  yoaral  The  arrival  of  Orsina  is  as  much  an  enigm* 
to  me  as  to  you.  ^  et  she  will  scarcely  allow  herself  (o  be  sent  away 
again.     What  will  you  do? 

Prince.     I  will  not  speak  to  her  by  any  means ;  I  will  retire — 

Marinelli.     Will  I  but  quickly.     I  will  receive  her. 

Prince.  But  merely  to  command  her  to  return. — Have  no  further  par 
ley  with  her.     We  have  other  thiags  to  attend  to. 

Marinelli.  Not  now.  Prince  !  These  other  things  are  dooe.  Becover 
jour  spirits.  What  is  still  wanting,  will  come  safely  of  itself. — But  do  I 
not  hear  her  already  ? — Hasten,  Prince  1 — There,  (pointing  to  a  cabinet, 
into  wMeA  the  Prince  enters,)  if  you  wish,  you  will  be  able  to  hear  us. — I 
fear,  I  fear  she  has  not  arrived  at  the  most  favorable  bour. 

ScBIfE  III. CoVNTKSS,  OlUlINA,  MaUNKLLI. 

Orsina  {loithmt  atfint  observing  MarintUi.)  Whit  is  tliia  ? — No  one 
ooaaes  to  meet  me,  except  an  impudent  fellow,  who  would  fain  have  hindered 
ray  entrance  ! — Am  I  then  at  Dosalo? — at  that  Dosalu,  where  formerly  a 
whole  host  of  bustling  eye-sefvants  rushed  Forth  lo  welcome  me?  where, 
formerly,  love  and  enthusiasm  awaited  ms  T — The  place  is  the  same  ;  but, 
bot— -Ha  1  yon.  bore,  Marinelli !— Very  well,  that  the  Priooe  baa  taken 
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jroa  with  bin. — No,  oot  well  I  Wbat  I  hake  to  deeidd  «pM  with  hi*.  I 
■ut  decide  npon  with  him  alone. — Where  ia  hel 

MariittUi.    Tbe  Prioce,  gracioua  Counteaa  1 

Omm.     Who  elsel 

MaritttlU.  Yoa  expected,  then,  to  find  him  here  t  knew  that  he  mm 
here  t — He,  at  least,  is  not  expecting  the  Counteu  Oisina. 

Ortina.     No  7     Did  be  not,  then,  receive  mj  lettn  this  rooraiagT 

MarinelU.  Your  letter  1  Ah,  yes  ;  I  recollect,  he  meBtioned  «  letter 
from  yoo. 

Oriixa.  Well  1  Did  I  not,  in  that  letter,  request  bin  to  meet  me  bmm 
at  Doaalo  to-daj  T  Troe,  it  did  not  fdeaae  him  to  anawer  me  in  wrili^ 
Bnt  I  learned  that,  an  hour  aflerwards,  he  actually  set  ont  for  Donkt.  I 
ttougbt  that  B  saffioient  answer,  and  I  came. 

MarintlU.     A  singular  chance  ! 

Oriina.  Chance  T  I  bare  told  you  already  that  it  was  agreed  npos. 
As  good  as  agreed  upon.  On  my  part,  tbe  letter ;  on  his  part,  the  act. — 
How  be  fltands  there,  my  lord  Marquis  I  What  eyes  be  makes  I  Are 
yon  amazed,  little-briin  1     And  at  what,  thenT 

MarintlU.  You  appeared,  yesterday,  loo  far  removed  ever  to  approaek 
the  Prince  again. 

Orsina.  Bitter  thoughts  came  over  night  Where  is  be  T  Where  ie 
he  1  What  raattera  itT  is  he  in  the  room  where  I  heard  that  ahriek — that 
seream  t — I  would  have  entered  there,  and  that  wretch  of  a  aerrant  alefiped 
forth. 

MarinelH.     My  dearest,  best  Countess — 

Oriina.  It  waa  a  woman'a  roice.  What  avails  it,  MarinelU  T — O,  t^ 
me,  I  pray  you,  tell  me,  if  indeed  I,  your  dearest  end  best  Cou&teas,  an 
condemned  among  tbe  refuse  of  the  court  T  So  many  words,  ao  maoj 
falsehoods  I — Now,  what  does  it  fignify  whether  jou  tell  me  beforebind  oc 
nott    I  will  surely  see — [will  go  forth.) 

lUttrinelti  Idetaiiung  her.)    Wbither  f 

Orsina.  Where  I  should  have  been  long  since.  Think  you  it  is  be- 
coming for  me  to  stand  here,  in  tbe  antechamber,  idly  tattling  with  you, 
while  the  Prince  waita  for  me  in  his  own  apartment  T 

MarinelU.  You  are  miataken,  gracious  Countess.  The  Prince  doei 
not  await  you.  The  Prince  cannot  ^eak  to  you  here, — will  not  ^ak  to 
yoa. 

Oriina.    And  yet  he  is  here  f  and  ia  here  oo  account  of  my  letter  1 

Marinelli.     Not  on  account  of  your  letter. 

Orsina.     Which  be  received,  yciu  say — 

Marinelli.     Receired,  but  did  not  read. 

Orsina  {})asiionately.)  Did  not  readi — {Uss  passionately.)  Did  not 
read  t — (sadly,  and  wiping  away  a  ttar.)    Did  not  even  read  T 

MarintlU.     From  forget  fulness,  T  know, — not  from  contempt. 

Orsina  [proudly.)  Contempt  ? — Who  thinks  of  thatT — Why  need  yoH 
say  that  I — You  are  an  impudent  comforter,  Marinelli  1  Contempt  I  con- 
tempt [  contempt  for  me  even  I  for  me  I — {more  gently,  in  a  lone  of  iti- 
Mm.)  Truly,  he  no  longer  loves  me.  That  ii  decided.  And  in  his  aool 
aome  other  emotion  must  take  the  place  of  love.  That  is  natural.  Sot 
why  must  it  be  contempt  ?  tt  might  he  only  indiShreace.  Is  it  mt  i^ 
HariaelliT 

MarintlU.    Certainly,  certainly. 

Ortina  (loon^ttf.)    Certain^  t — O,  whu  k  wise  tarn,  to  whoai  «M 
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am  ssy  wbM  one  plaset !— Indiftrenoe  1  Indiftrenee  in  the  pitcs  c^ 
l«v«1 — This  meani,  nothing  in  the  place  of  lotnethinf^.  For  learn  ever, 
pnilltRg  cotiTtier,  learn  from  the  lips  of  s  woman,  that  indiSereooe  ia  an 
empty  word,  a  mere  aoand,  to  which  nothiag  corresponds— nothing  at  all. 
The  sou t  is  indifferent  onlj  towards  that  of  which  it  never  ihiaks;  onljr 
towards  a  thing,  which  for  it  is  nolhiag.  And  to  be  indifferent  to  a  thing 
which  is  nothing — that  is  the  same  as  not  being  indifferent  at  all.  Is  liiia 
loo  high  for  you,  man  T 

Marinetli  (aside.)     Alas  !  what  I  feared  ia  but  too  true. 

Ortina.     What  are  you  muttering  about  T 

JUarinrili.  Admiration  only  !  And  who  does  not  know,  gracioas  Covnl- 
esB,  tlint  ymi  are  a  philosopher  ? 

Oriina.  Is  it  not  true  1— Yes,  yes  ;  I  am  a  pliiloscpher.  But  have  I 
just  discoTered  the  fact  1  O,  fye  !  if  I  hare  Just  discovered  ii  I  if  I  have 
not  ofieD  remarked  It!  Ia  it  [hen  any  wonder  that  the  Prioce  despises  met 
How  can  a  man  luve  a  thing  that  will  think  in  '^ptie  of  him  '!  A  woman 
who  ihlnks  is  as  disgusting  as  a  man  whn  rouges.  She  should  smile,  noibing 
but  smUe,  that  she  may  keep  the  stern  lords  of  creation  constantly  in  good 
humor.  What  shall  I  laugh  at  now,  Marinelli  1 — Ah,  indeed,  at  this  acci- 
dent !  that  I  should  write  to  the  Prince,  that  he  must  come  to  Dosalo ;  that 
he  did  not  read  my  letter,  and  yet  he  came  to  Dosalo.  Ha  !  ha  1  ha  I  Re- 
ally a  singular  accident !  Very  droll,  ven  comical  I  And  you  do  not  laugb 
with  me,  Marinelli  T  The  stern  lords  of^  creation  can  laugh  witb  as,  if,  in- 
deed, we  poor  creature*  may  not  think  with  them.  (Slernig,  mid  i»  a 
(«M  rf  command,]  Laugh,  then  I 

MarintUi.     Certainly,  gracioas  Countess,  certainly  I 

Ortina.  Blockhead  !  And  in  the  meantime,  ihe  moment  has  passed. 
No,  no,  laugh  not  now.  For,  look  you,  Marinelli,  (scrtoKslj/,  even  toitk 
emotion)  that  which  made  me  laugh  so  heartily,  has  also  its  serious — its  very 
serious  aspect,  as  everything  else  in  the  world!  Accident  t  Was  it  an 
accident  thut  the  Prince  did  not  intend  to  speak  to  me  here,  and  yet  he 
must  speak  to  me  T  An  accident  T  Believe  me,  Marinelli,  the  wotd  acci- 
dent is  blasphemy.  Nothing  under  (he  sun  is  an  accident;  least  of  all, 
that  of  which  the  design  is  so  apparent.  AU-powerfuI,  all-righteous  provi* 
dence,  forgive  me,  that  I  have,  with  this  foolish  sinner,  called  that  an  acci- 
dent which  is  BO  evidently  thy  work  ;  perhaps,  indeed,  thy  immediate  work  1 
—(hantily  totnardi  JUarinelii,)  Cinne,  and  lead  me  still  this  ooce  into  such 
a  crime  I 

MariMefU  (astile.)     This  is  going  too  far.     But,  gracious  Couniess — 

Ortina.  Still  witb  the  but!  The  hut  costs  reflection, — and  my  head  ! 
my  head — (presting  Her  hand  vpon  her  Jorehead.)  Iiel  me,  Marinelli,  let 
me  speak  to  him  soon — to  the  Prince  ;  or  else  I  shall  not,  perhaps,  be  in  a 
eondition  to  do  »o.  You  eee,  we  shall  speak  together ;  we  must  speak  to- 
gether. 

ScKttB  IT.— Thb  Princb,  Obsina,  Masinelli. 

Prince  (aside,  as  he  step*  forth  Jnm  the  aAinet.)  I  must  come  to  bif 
assistance. 

Omina  {obaftves  him,  but  remains  undecided  tohether  ta  approach  him.) 
Ha  I  that  is  be  ! 

Prince  (emses  the  haU,  pasting  near  her  tomards  the  next  apartment,  mth- 
tmt  tta^ng  whti*  he  speaks  to  htr.)    Really!    our  beantifiil  ConnteHl 
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How  oinch  do  I  regret,  madaro,  that  I  can  receire  bo  little  aiirantaj^  fraa 
tbe  honor  of  your  *ni(  to-day.  I  am  engaged.  I  am  not  alune.  Another 
time,  my  charmiDg  Counteas — another  time.  Detain  us  no  longN  now— 
DO  loDger  I     And  you,  Marinelli,  I  am  waiting  for  yon. 

ScKMK  V. — OaaiNA,  Haunblll 

Marineiti.  Hsto  you  nnw  heard  from  his  own  lipa,  gracioua  Cooate«, 
what  yon  would  nut  helieve  from  meT 

Oninti  {at  if  confutcnded.)     Ha»e  I,  ha»e  I  trnlyt 

MarineVi.     Truly. 

Orsina  [with  emotion.)  "  I  am  engaged.  I  am  not  alone."  Is  this  aD 
tbe  apology  which  1  deaerTC  T  Whom  would  he  not  have  sent  away  with 
■ach  an  i  ne  as  this  T  Any  iroubleaome  person,  any  hegi^nr.  Fur  me,  not 
one  lie  more  t  Not  one  little  lie  mure  for  me  T  Engaged  I  In  what  way 
theni  Not  alone  1  Who  then  is  with  himT  Come,  Marinelli ;  in  very 
compassion,  iiind  Marinelli  I  Lie  to  me  once  on  this  particular  occasion. 
For  what  would  a  tie  coat  you  T  What  has  he  to  do  T  Who  ia  with  him  1 
Tell  me ;  aay  to  me  what  cornea  into  your  mind  first,  and  I  will  go. 

Marinelli  latitU.)  On  thia  condilion,  perhaps,  I  can  gafely  tell  her  part 
of  the  truth. 

Orsina.  NowT  Quick,  Marinelli ;  and  I  will  go.  He  said  besides,  tbs 
Prince:  "Another  time,  my  charming  Counteaa  1"  Said  be  not  soT 
Thereby  he  kepi  his  word,  and  thereby  he  had  no  pretest  Tor  not  keeping 
bis  wrird  with  me.     Quick,  Marinelli,  your  lie — and  I  will  go. 

Marinelli.  The  Prince,  my  dear  Countess,  is  indeed  not  alone.  There 
■re  persona  with  hica,  from  whom  he  must  not  lose  a  moment's  time  ;  pei^ 
•one  who  ha»e  just  escaped  from  great  danger.     The  Count  Appinni — 

Orsiruf.  Is  with  him  ?  Pity  (hat  I  should  delect  you  in  this  falsehood. 
Quickly,  another.  For  the  Count  AppUni,  whether  you  are  aware  of  it  or 
not,  has  just  now  been  shot  hy  robbers.  The  carriage  containing  his  body 
met  me  but  a  little  way  from  the  city.  Or  is  it  Dot  so  T  Have  I  merely 
dreamed  it  t 

Marinelli.  Alas!  it  is  not  merely  a  dream  I  But  the  others  who  »ere 
with  the  Count,  the  bride  and  her  mother,  with  whom  he  was  going  (o  Sa- 
bionetta  to  fulfil  his  marriage  engagements,  hare  fortanately  escaped  hither 
lo  the  palace. 

Orsina.  These,  then  t  Are  they  with  the  Prince  T  The  bride!  And 
the  mother  of  the  bride  ]     la  the  bride  beautiful  1 

Marinelli.     Their  accident  troubles  the  Prince  exceedingly, 

Oriina.  I  will  hope  ;  especially  if  she  be  ugly.  For  her  face  is  dread- 
ful, — Poor,  good  maiden,  just  when  he  was  about  to  become  thine  own 
Ibrerer,  that  he  should  be  thus  irretrierably  lost  to  thee  t  Who  is  she, 
then,  this  bride  T  Am  I  acquainied  with  herl — I  hare  been  so  long  abaent 
from  tbe  city,  that  I  know  almost  nothing. 

MarintUi.     It  is  Bmilia  Galotti. 

Orsina.  WhoT— Emilia  Galotti  t— Emilia  GaJMtiT  Marinelli,  what  if 
I  should  take  this  falsehood  for  the  truth  ! 

Marinelli.     How  so^ 

Orsina.     Emilia  Galolti  f 

Marinelli.     With  whom  you  are  scarcely  acquainted. 

Orsina.  But  still — if  it  might  he  only  for  to-day.  In  truth,  Hariadli, 
Emilia  Oalotli — Emilia  QaloLti  is  the  unhappy  bride  whom  the  Piiao* 
consdesl 
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MarimeOi  {tuUt.)    Have  I  tIratMir  nid  too  uracil  to  ber  T 

Orsina.  AaA  CoDnt  Appiani  was  the  bridegroom  of  this  maiden  T  thv 
Appiaiii  who  Whs  just  now  shoiT 

MariniUi.     No  oiher. 

Orsina.     Braro!     0  brsTo  I  braTol  (clapping  her  htmdt.'i 

Marintlti.     How  is  thid  T 

Orsina.     I  could  caress  the  eTil  demon  who,  for  this,  misled  him. 

MarineVi.     Whom  t— minled  T— for  what  t 

Orsina.  Yes,  I  could  ;  I  could  careu  him. — And  if  70a  yoursetf  wera 
this  evil  spirit,  Marinelti  1 

MarinelU.     Countess  I 

Orsina      Come  hither  I     Look  at  me  I     Steadilj  t  eje  to  eje  t 

MarinelU.     Now  T 

Ortina.     Know  7011  not  what  I  am  thinkinz  off 

MarinelU.     How  should  I T 

Orsina.     Have  you  no  suspicioQ  of  it  t 

Marinem.     Of  what  T 

Ortiita.  Swear  I — No,  swear  not  1  You  might  commit  one  sin  more. 
But  yes  ;  swear.  One  sin  more  or  less  (or  one  who  is  already  condemned  1 
Have  you  no  suspicion  of  itT 

MarinelU.     You  alarm  lue.  Countess  I 

Orsina.  Indeed  1 — Now,  Marinelli,  does  your  good  heart  then  suspect 
nothing  T 

Marinelti.     What  T— Wherefore  T 

Orsina.  Well,  then  I  will  confide  something  to  yon  ;  something  at 
which  every  hair  on  your  head  will  stand  on  end. — But  here,  so  near  thti 
door,  some  one  might  hear  ns.  Come  hither. — And — [laying  htr  jinger 
MMR  her  lijis)  listen  1  entirely  in  confidence  I  entirely  in  confide  ice! — 
Qplaeiig  her  Ups  close  to  hit  ear,  as  if  about  to  whisper  to  him,  and  them 
shrieking  if  otit  aioud.)     The  Prince  is  a  murderer  I 

MarinelU.     Countess. — Countess,  are  yon  beside  yourselff 

Orsina.  Beside  myself  T  Hal  Hal  hn  I  (iaHgh'»g  immoderatefy.)  I 
have  seldom,  if  ever,  been  so  well  satisfied  with  my  understanding  as  at  the 
present  lime.  Truly,  Marinelli ;  but  it  remains  between  ourselTes,  (low.) 
The  Prince  is  a  murderer — the  murderer  of  the  Count  Appiani  t — Robbers 
have  not  slain  him,  but  the  accomplices  of  the  Prince— the  Prince  hinuelf 
has  done  this  I 

Marintlli,  How  could  such  a  horrible  idea  come  to  your  lips — to  your 
miodT 

Orsina.  HowT — Very  naturally. — With  this  Emilia  Oalolli,  who  is 
here  with  him — whose  bridegroom  was  compelled  to  leave  the  world  so 
■addeiily — with  this  Emilia  Gslotti,  the  Prince,  this  morning,  \a  the  hall 
of  the  Oominicans,  held  a  long  conference.  This  1  know,  for  my  set'vanta 
witnessed  it.  You  have  also  heard  wbat  he  said  to  her.  Now,  good  sir, 
am  I  beside  myselTT  It  is  true,  I  connected  together  those  things  which  I 
heard. — Or  did  sll  this  happen  only  by  chance  1  Does  it  appear  to  yon'  h 
an  accident  T  O,  Marinelli,  you  understand  the  wickedness  of  man  e?eB 
if  little  as  the  ways  of  Providence. 

Marinelli.     Countess,  you  would  talk  yourself  out  of  your  head— 

Oriina.  If  I  said  much  more? — So  much  the  betierl  so  much  the  bet- 
ter!— To-morrow  I  will  proclaim  tt  in  the  market-place. — And  whoever 
will  contradict  me — whoever  will  contradict  ine,  he  was  the  companion  of 
the  miinlerer.  Farewell !  (At  the  it  leaving,  $h4  meef>  <<  the  deer  Orfr- 
arda  QaloUi,  who  enter*  haetiljf.) 
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«»  BadSm  fi«ta&  [Nonnte; 

SctNB  TI, — OitautBa  OALom,  Harimilu,  Connwi  Oasw*. 

Odeardo.    Pordoo  me,  gracioas  ladj. 

Otjimo.  I  hive  nothin^f  to  pirdon  here,  for  t  cao  here  receive  no  ofr 
fence.     Apply  to  tfaia  gentleman.     (Directing  him  to  Jfarinc/^) 

Marinelii  {atide,  at  Me  obitreei  him.)     Hnw  !  the  father  too  I— 

OiJoardo.  Forgiie,  mj  lord,  a  father,  wbo  is  suSering  the  deepeM 
anxiety,  that  he  eDters  thas  uaanaounccd. 

Ornaa.  Father]  (tunu  round  agaiti.)  Of  Emilia,  doubtless. — Ha! 
well  met  I 

Odoardo.  A  Mrnnl  came  to  me  in  hiate,  with  the  intelligence,  liitt 
near  this  place,  ray  family  were  in  danger.  I  bssleaed  thither,  and  learned 
that  the  Cauat  Apptani  had  been  wounded  ;  that  he  had  turned  back  again 
towards  the  city ;  that  my  wife  and  daughter  bad  taken  refuge  in  the  pal- 
ace.    Where  are  they,  m;  lord,  where  are  they  ? 

Marinelii.  Be  tranqutJ,  Colonel ;  nothing  serious  has  happened  to  y«nr 
wife  and  daughter ;  they  were  only  frightened.  You  will  find  them  both 
well.     The  Prince  is  with  tliem.     I  will  go  at  once  to  announce  you. 

Odoardo.     Why  to  announce  T    To  announce  beforehand  ? 

Marinelii.  Because — on  account  of— on  account  of  the  Prince.  Yoa 
know,  Colonel,  bow  yoa  stand  in  regard  to  the  Prince.  Not  on  the  moet 
friendly  footing.  If  he  conducts  himself  fatorably  towards  your  wife  and 
daughter — they  are  ladies — will  your  unexpected  appearance  ttMrefore  be 
agreeable  to  him  T 

Odsardo.     You  are  right,  my  lord  ;  yon  ore  right. 

Marinelii.  But,  fair  Countess,  shall  I  Gist  have  the  honor  of  accoi^ 
panying  yon  to  your  carriage  T 

Orsina.     Not  yet,  not  yet- 

Marinelii  {tai:ing  her  gently  by  the  hand.)  Allow  me  to  perform  my 
duty. 

Onina,  Bat  softly  1 — I  will  exempt  you  from  this,  my  lord, — since 
^ur  extreme  courceousness  ever  makes  it  a  duty  ;  and  which  very  properl/ 
may  be  your  duty,  but,  at  the  present  time,  it  is  of  secondary  importance. 
Tonr  first  duly  is  to  announce  this  worthy  man  as  soon  aa  possible. 

Marinelii.    Du  you  forget  what  the  Prince  himself  commanded  yonT 

OritKa.  Let  him  come  and  gire  his  command  again.  I  am  waiting  foe 
him. 

MariitdU  (in  a  loto  voice  to  the  Colotul,  tohom  he  takes  atide.)  Sir,  I 
moat  leave  you  here  with  a  lady,  who — who — whose  intelleci. — You  od- 
derstaod  me.  I  say  this  to  you,  in  order  that  you  may  know  how  much 
regwd  to  pay  to  her  words — which  she  often  dispenses  in  a  very  singular 
nanner.     Better  not  allow  yonrself  to  engage  in  conversation  with  her. 

Odoardo.     Very  well. — Only  make  haste,  my  lord. 

Scene  VII. — Couniebs  Ursina.     Odoardo  Qalotti. 

Orsiiia  (^er  a  ehort  lilaue,  dmrimg  tehich  iht  regardi  the  Coimtd  wOk 
^rmpassian  while  he  giaiKxi  at  hw  teith  hatty  aaiaitty.)  What  has  be 
just  Slid  to  thee,  unhappy  man  T 

Odoardo  (kaffto  himtelf,  hm(faiowd.)     Unhfppy  t 

Oniaa.  Cenniuly  it  was  oat  a  truth ;  at  least,  one  of  tboae  which  await 
]KM- 

Odoardo.  Whieh  avait  «•  I— Ho  I  Hi  kaow  aBongh  already,  aad- 
«•  t— Aut  ipMk.  asl/  qrMk  t 
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Orsina.     Yon  know  nothing. 

Odoardo.     Nothing. 

Oriina,  Oood,  kind  father ! — Wbat  woatd  I  not  give  if  jtn  wen  my 
ftlber  !  Pardoo  me  I  The  nnibrtnnite  m>  willingly  aympalhlM  wilk  eaw 
other — I  would  Irulj  participate  both  in  yoar  aorrow  and  in  jour  inger. 

Odoardo.     Sorrow  and   anger  1     Madam  I—Bul  I  forget — Only  apeak, 

Onitia.  When  it  ia  jour  onlj  daughter — perhaps  jour  oalj  child  1^ 
Indeed,  onlj  one,  or  not.     The  unfortunate  child  is  alwaje  the  onlj  oiMi 

Odoardo.  The  nnfortunaiel — Madam  ! — Whit  have  I  to  do  with  bat 
Tm,  hj  Heaven  I   ao  ioaane  peraon  would. not  speak  tboe! 

Orsina.  Insane  1  This,  tbeo,  was  what  he  coofided  to  jou  ooBeetniBg 
met  Now, now;  bowerer,  it  maj  not  be  one  of  his  groaaeM  falnhoode.^ 
I  ain-c<»isoiouB  of  so  much  weakness !  And  beliere  me,  beli«fe  meibe 
who,  under  oertHJn  circumstaaces,  loaea  not  his  reason,  ba>  none  to  low. 

Odom-do.     What  shall  I  think  T 

Ortina.  That  jon  maj  not,  bj  anj  OMans,  despise  me  I  For  joti  abo 
have  Dudersteoding,  good  father ;  jou  also.  I  see  it  in  that  resolnte.  Tenor- 
able  couDtenaDce.  i  on  also  have  understanding,  and  it  will  coet  me  a 
Word. — BO  hsTe  none. 

Odoardo.  Madam  t — Madam  I — I  shall  indeed  have  no  more,  eren  befiira 
JOU  saj  to  me  that  word,  unless  jou  aaj  it  to  me  soon.  Speak  it  I  speak 
it  I  OT  it  ia  not  trae, — it  is  not  trne,  that  jou  belong  to  that  good  elan  <rf 
inaane  persons,  who  are  so  wortbj  of  oar  pit  j— of  onr  oateem.  You  are  t 
common  fool.     Yon  bare  not  wbst  joa  nernr  bad. 

OrriJia.  Now  listen  I  What  do  you  know,  that  yon  know  enough 
already  1  That  Appiani  has  been  wounded  I  Oily  wounded  T  Appiui 
is  dead  1 

Odoardo.  Dead  1  deadt  Hs,  ladj,  ibis  is  conlrarj  to  agreement ;  joa 
would  destroy  mj  reason,  and  jou  break  my  heart. 

Orsina.  This  by  and  by.  But  fartber:  the  bridegroom  ia  dead;  utd 
the  bride — your  daughter— -worse  thso  dead. 

Odoardo,  Worse  t  worse  than  dead  T  But  jet  the  s<me  as  dead  t  For 
I  know  bnt  one  worse — 

Oriina.  Not  the  same  ss  dead.  No,  good  father,  no  t — She  tires,  sba 
lires.  She  will  now  in  reslily  first  begin  to  live — a  life  full  trf"  delight  I 
This  most  beautiful,  most  delieioos  fairy-life, — as  long  as  it  lasts. 

Odoardo.  That  word,  madam ;  that  one  word,  which  is  to  destroy  my 
Bodersunding,  out  with  it ! — Pour  not  jour  drop  ^  pmson  inio  a  bucket  of 
water.    That  one  word  I  quick  1 

Ortina.  Now,  then ;  spell  it  ont  I — This  mccning,  tbe  Prince  spake  to 
jour  daughter  during  mass ;  this  afternoon  he  has  her  at  bia  plowur^— 
[rieBsare-hoase. 

Odoardo.    Spake  to  her  si  masst    Tbe  Prince  to  my  danghtert 

Oriina.  With  such  fsmiliarity  !  with  snch  ardor  ! — They  had  no  slight 
natter  to  agree  upon.  And  very  well,  if  it  waa  agreed  upon ;  very  well,  if 
your  daughter  escaped  hither  of  her  own  accord  I  Yon  see  liiea,  it  is  no 
forcible  seizure,  only  a  mere — a  mere  assasaiDation. 

Odoardo.  Slander  1  accursed  slander  t  I  know  my  daughter.  It  is  an 
asssMioation  ;  so  it  ia  also  a  forcible  bo izure. — (Lor^ka  wildly  aromd,  ttawtp- 
ing  and  foaming.)  Now,  Claudia  1  Now, mother! — Have  you  not  lived 
to  see  joy  T     Oh  1  the  gracious  prince  1  tbe  most  Bingular  honor  1 

Onina.     Does  it  work,  father  t     Does  it  work  ! 

Odoardo.    Here  am  I  standing  in  the  very  den  of  robbers. — (Artfs^f 


00  BmHia  OakttL  [NovMifccr. 

httkridts  ofhiscoattogetker,keJ[iuU  Mmsttf  mtkaia  m  vtaptm.  Wondn, 
that  in  m;  bwle  1  had  nnl  left  lu;  hands  behind  me. — {Tiying  each peickct, 
mt  if  temreUite  /«r  lemthiitg  )     Nctfauig,  noihiiig  U  all  I  aay  where ! 

Oriiiia.  Ua !  I  uoderttwul ! — lii  tbia  1  can  vasisi  you  T — 1  have  braH^ 
i»M  wilb  me.  (Drawing  forth  a  daggtr.)  There,  uke  it !  take  it  quicklj, 
bcJorc  Mif  one  taea  ufl. — 1  htTc  ateo  Bome — potaoa.  But  pouHto  is  unlj 
-for  OS  wonon,  it  is  not  for  qkd. — Take  il  1 — (*rgiMg  IM  totajntt  ttpn 
Am.)— Take  it  I 

Qdogr^o.  TbaDk  joa  !  tbaok  yon !  Darling  cbiU,  whoever  calls  ;oa 
K  ainipletoo  agRin,  will  hare  to  •^a  with  utt. 

Ortintt-  Put  it  aside  I  bide  il  quickljr ! — Tti  me  will  be  deitied  the  op- 
poluoiiy  of  making  use  nf  it.  To  ynu,  it  will  ihm  be  wauiing,  this  oppor* 
tuaitj,  aad  you  will  seize  upou  the  first,  tke  beet  which  pteacDts  itaell— if 
jou  are  a  man. — I,  1  am  only  a  womeD,  hut  lliua  I  came  bere — tirailj 
resolved  !  We,  father,  we  can  confide  entirely  in  eaiCti  other,  fiir  »c 
have  both  been  iojured;  injured  by  the  Htoe  vile  map.  Ah,  if  you  kae« — 
if  you  koew,  how  exceedingly — bow  ineipresaibly — liow  ioconceivably  I  have 
been  injured  by  him.  aod  Btill  •ball  be, — you  cuuld,  you  would  forget  your 
own  wrongs  in  mine.  Dn  you  know  me  T  I  am  OisJua, — Left  indeed 
perbifis  only  for  your  tjaughter.  But  how  aan  your  daughter  help  thst  \— 
Soon  ehc  will  also  be  deserted. — And  then  another  1 — And  again  anoiherl 
Ha  I  (a)  if  in  a  transport,)  what  a  baautirulfaniaBy]  When  we  alt  at  once, — 
we,  the  whole  host  of  Ibe  deserted  ooea,  we  all  iu  bacchanalian  revels,  ue 
transformed  into  furies,  when  we  all  bate  bim  MU'mg  us,  to  tear  him,  to 
lacerate  bist,  to  search  amvng  his  entrails, — in  order  to  find  that  heart 
which  the  traitor  pfomieed  to  each  of  ns,  and  gave  to  none  I  Ha  I  ibii 
would  ite  a  dance !  it  would ! 

ScENK  VIII. — Countess  Orsina,  Odoardo  onti  Claudia  Galotti, 

OoMdia.  {L»oks  arMtnd  on  ailerimg,  and  tteing  her  husband,  fiitt 
tmLards  Aim.)  Is  it  possible ! — Ah,  oar  proieclor  !  our  deliverer  I  Art  ihoQ 
here,  Odoardol  Artttiou  here?— From  your  whisperuig,  from  your  coun- 
tenance, I  conclude— What  sh'<ll  I  snytn  ynu,  if  as  yet,  you  know  nothing  1 
What  shall  I  say,  if  you  already  know  all  7 — But  we  are  innocenL  I  am 
ionnceiit.    Your  daughter  is  innocent.     luaoceDt,  in  evcrylbiug.  innocent! 

OdaardQ,  (C'a  Ktiughit  loije  tmUofon  to  rccovar  kioutlf.)  Well,  wdl, 
only  be  sheer  ful — be  cheerful,  and  answer  me.  {Tu  OrtiKa.)  Not,  madam, 
that  I  doubt  your  wofd.i— Is  the  Couttt  dead  I 

Clandia.     He  is  dead. 

Oihtwdo.  Is  it  true,  that  the  I^ince  spoke  to  Emilia,  this  morning, 
.  during  mass  ? 

Claudia.  Il  is  true.  But  if  you  knew  what  fear  it  occasioned  her ; 
in  what  alarm  she  eMered  the  house.^ 

Ornna.    Now  have  I  spokao  falsely  1 

Odvario.  (WUk  a  itil^r  lavgh^  1  would  not  even  that  you  had!  For 
bow  much  not  I 

Ornita.    Am  I  insane  t 

Odofirdo.     {WaUtingwrnstorndfrB.)    Ob '—neither  am  I ! 

Claudia.  You  tuld  me  to  be  cheerful ;  and  I  am  cheerful.  BeU  of 
,  nwn,  may  I  also^l  pray  you — 

Odoardo.  What  do  you  wi>>h  1  Am  I  not  cheerful !  Can  one  be  hap- 
pier ihnn  I  BuiT — {rtstrainiitg  kimstlf.)  Does  Kmtlia  know  that  Apftani 
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Gemdia.    Sbe  ctonot  know  iL    Bat  T  fear,  that  she  anapects  it,  i 
he  does  not  appear. 

Odoardo.     And  she  mouras  and  lamenta — 

Claudia.  No  more. — That  is  past,  according  to  her  natural  diaposilioB, 
which  you  know.  She  is,  at  tlie  aame  time,  the  mcst  tinid  and  the  moat 
reaoluie  of  onr  aez.  Overcome  by  her  firat  emiitioas,  ahe  finds  herself,  bow- 
«rer,  after  a  little  reSection,  perfecily  collected,  prepared  iu  everjibttig. 
She  keeps  the  Prince  at  a  distance ;  site  speaka  to  him  in  a  tone — bvt, 
Odoardo,  let  na  haaten  to  leave  this  place. 

Odoardo.  I  am  on  horseback. — What  shall  we  do  T  But,  oudain,  an 
you  going  back  to  the  city  1 

Ortina.     Even  so. 

Odoart/o.     Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  take  my  wife  with  you  t 

Claudia.     Why  doII  most  willingly. 

Odoardo.  Claudia, — {Introducing  her  to  the  Countet  a.)  The  Counteai 
Orsina,  a  lady  of  excellent  understanding ;  my  (riend,  my  benefactreas.— 
You  must  return  with  her,  in  order  to  send  back  a  carriage  for  us.  Emilia 
must  Dot  go  again  to  Guastalle  ;  ahe  will  go  home. 

Claudia.     But, — if  only — I  ara  unwilling  to  leave  my  child. 

Odoardo.  Will  not  her  father  remain  near  her  T  They  will  in  time 
dlaw  him  access  to  her.  No  objections  I  Coroe,  kind  lady. — (Aside  to 
du   Comteis.)     You  will  hear  from  me.     Come,  Claudia. — (flit  uads  ktr 

«.) 

KND  OF  ACT  IT. 


TIB  8W8BTS   DV    SiBNE88. 
AN  utTtMurrv. 

JoTi  of  the  boar  of  eadii«eson  m^  heart, 

Have  left  a  trace  no  lighter  tbuiga  can  blot ; 

For  there  ta,  e'en  in  sorrow's  keenest  smart, 
A  kiy  BubdaeU  which  Pleasure  knoweth  not. 

Death's  own  embrace,  perhaps,  at  last  may  hring 

A  balm  deep  hidden  in  bia  ghastly  wing. 

List  to  the  many  voices  of  the  night. 

The  muurufuficBt  is  still  the  sweetest  one ; 

The  streamlet  bubbling  in  its  wayward  Sight, 
There  lurks  a  sailness  in  its  playfol  moan ; 

And  he,  the  wizard  of  the  c)racular  grove, 

How  thrilling,  but  how  sad  bii  hymn  of  love. 

Uirth'a  fitful  voice,  though  sweet  at  times  to  hear. 
But  chains  the  sense  and  leaves  the  spirit  whole ; 

Whjlfit  sadder  Hiramsown  spells  that  trance  the  eaft 
And  deeper  reachiiis.  rem]  the  inmost  soul. 

Griaf  has  an  echo  in  that  wcra  ceV, 

That's  ailea  wak' J  and  known  hia  doSJ  velL 
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IlIBATI  IIVS  II  riSIITlTIIU.* 

*  "  MS  meu  bn>«  a  Mtnnl  sad  inddeaible  risfcl  to  wonUp  Abmgfay  God,  accordiBf  to  IW 
dMMMof  Ikot  own  ccaaoMoces;  buibm  caa  of  right  be  coMipdM  to uteiid,  crM,  or np- 
poll  any  place  of  woribip,  or  lo  nMintainMiy  aJBiWry^aiaithiaiinaMiit:  ■ah^B^aafcaiCT 
caa  in  aof  caae  whatever,  oootrol  or  interfere  willi  the  rights  of  cc 


Ai-THouoa  it  is  necessuj  to  the  rtabilitj  of  our  repsblic,  ihit  tbe  kwa 
of  the  statea,  u  exhibiting  the  deliberately  expreated  will  of  the  majoti^. 
should  be  unheaitatiDglr  obeyed,  and  the  conetrttctiona  of  the  authcwib^ 
tive  expounders  of  thoae  laws  implicitly  received  by  all,  as  the  rale  of 
pabiic  conduct,  it  is  slill  equally  essential  to  the  vitality  of  the  republic, 
that  the  deliberations,  acts  aad  decisioos  of  every  goTemmeiital  functiooarjr 
should  be  freely  ciiticised  by  the  humbleat  of  its  citizens-  A  few  remarlw 
acGOfdiogly  in  examination  of  a  judicial  c^inion  recently  given  a  PeaiH 
sylrania,  may  not  be  out  of  place,  and  indeed  seem  rather  called  foTrasmll 
from  tbe  importance  of  the  principles  intdTed,  as  from  tbe  discrqtancy  of 
jndgment  caressed  from  the  bench,  in  regard  to  their  extent  and  appli- 
oation. 

The  legislature  of  PeniuylTania  enacted  by  act  of  32d  of  Apr3,  1794, 
(Sec.  I,)  that  "  If  any  person  ahaU  do  or  perform  any  worldly  employ- 
ment or  busiaeas  whatsoever,  tw  tbe  Lord's  day,  commonly  called  Sunday, 
works  of  necessity  and  charity  oaly  excepted,  or  shall  use  or  practise  any 
Bidawltil  game,  banting,  shooting,  spori  or  diversion  whatsoever,  on  th» 
same  day,  and  be  convicted  thereof,  every  such  person  so  oSeitdiiig,  sbdl, 
for  every  snch  offence,  forfeit  and  pay  four  dollars."  In  1817,  a  ^estion 
■rose  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  law,  in  the  case  of  the  Commonwealth 
tf.  Wolf  (A  B.  &  R.  48.)  Tbe  defendant,  Abraham  Wolf,  was  a  Jew,  by 
oocupatioo  a  pencil-maker.  He  was  charged  on  oath  of  James  Pusey,  be- 
fore a  magistrate,  with  having  ftdlowed  his  worldly  employment  on  Sun- 
day. He  admitted  the  fact  and  was  fined.  Tbe  case  was  removed  by  writ 
of  urtisrari  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state,  where  Judge  Yeates  deci- 
ded tbe  act  of  IT94tobeco[utitutiotMl,  and  affirmed  the  coavictioit — Judge 
GibeoD  concurring. 

This  of  course  fully  established  the  law  ;  and  ihe  qnestion  of  eoBstiM- 
tioBality  could  no  longer  be  considered  practieaOg  an  open  one.  Still  pri- 
vate doubts  had  frequently  been  expressed  as  to  the  prt^riety  of  tbe  juidg- 
ment ;  and  it  had  been  supposed,  that  if  the  point  could  again  be  raised 
before  the  court,  and  a  fuller  argument  presented,  the  former  tlecisioa 
might  be  reversed.  And  itow,  after  a  lapse  of  thirty  years,  snch  a  cas» 
does  arise,  and  is  admitted  to  a  bearing  before  the  court, — a  ease  too  in- 
vdving  not  a  Jew  but  a  Christian. 

The  facts  appear  to  be,  thai  oite  Specht,  a  farmer,  residing  in  Franklin 
eomty,  in  the  south  central  part  of  the  state,  and  a  member  of  tbe  verx 
respectable  sect  of  "  Serenth-day  Baptists,"  was  tirdicted  for  following  th» 
ordinary  labors  of  his  farm  on  Sunday,  and  was  fined  by  the  local  coart- 
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Specbt  appalled,  od  tbe  old  ffToaad  oT  the  uneonstkatioiMlity  of  tbe  law 
under  which  be  wu  coDTJcted.  to  the  Supreme  Coart,  where  the  prooeed- 
irngB  of  the  lower  court  were  affirmed,  and  the  conBtitutionalitf  of  tbe 
flUtnte  re-asserted  ;  and  it  is  upon  this  decision,  and  tbe  reason  assigaed 
lor  it,  that  we  propose  briefly  commenting. 

Perbaps  the  most  singular  feature  in  the  decision,  which  was  given  bj 
two  of  the  judges,  is  the  fact,  that  while  the  opiniona  of  both  agree  b  their 
result,  tbe;  ate  based  on  diametrically  opposite  grounds.  Judge  Bell  pro- 
nouncing tbe  sot  of  1794  constitutional,  beoaose  it  is  pnrelj  a  civil  and 
Mat  a  Christian  establishment ;  and  Judge  Coulter  eqntllf  positivdj  d»- 
claring  the  law  ctHistitutionai,  because  it  if  a  Christian  establishment 
Thus  one  <?f  tbe  judgments  must  neoesavily  be  erroneoua;  and  botb  most 
be  pvtiallj  wrong,  unless  one  is  totally  sa 
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"  Tt  is  still  easentiallj  but  a  cwH  re-  "  I  wiah  it  to  be  dialinctljr  UDdatalood, 
gvlation,  made  fbr  the  goremmeDt  of  that  I  believe  tbe  laws  coostitutioiMl.be- 
laiD  as  a  member  of  society ;  and  obs-  cause  thev  guard  tbe  CkriiHan  SabbaA 
dleciee  to  it  laaj  properijbe  nnforcsd  bj  frnni  profanation,  and  in  the  language  of 
penat  sancttons.  ...  It  caooot  be  aaid  the  act  of  1794,  prohibit  work  or  world- 
■  prtmarj  object  of  the  act  vraa  eatho-  ly  omploymetit  od  the  Lord's  Day.  We 
riMively  to  aMert  the  supremacy  of  are  a  Chriatian  people  aod  Btate.  ...  I 
SaodBf  OS  (^divine  nppoiDtmeot.  .  .  In  do  dot  reco|nise  the  rieht  of  legitTation 
thb  a<peet  of  the  statute,  there  ii  there-  to  make  a  any  of  secular  ceaaatioD  from 
fora  nothing  in  derogation  of  tbe  cooati-  labor,  independent  of  the  ChrlsdanSab- 
tntional  iDblbitioo."  bath." 

Ib  lofficsl  pbrueolog/.  Judge  fi.  may  be  described  as  denying thentNor, 
•nd  Judge  C.  as  denying  the  mqror  premiss  of  the  complainant's  argument ; 
and  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  so  doing,  each  admits  the  other  premiss  :  so 
Ibat  eodoH  Jadieie,  hotb  propositious  of  the  opposing  argument,  maybe 
coDsidered  as  made  out,  and  the  ground  of  the  plaintiff  in  error  completely 
established.     The  syllogiam  would  atand  thus  : 

I.  All  laws  giving  preference  to  any  religious  establishment  are  uno<n- 
stitntionai.     (AdmiUed  by  Bell.) 

II.  The  act  of  1794,  gives  a  preference  to  a  religious  establishment 
i^AAmitttdby  CauHer.) 

lU.  Therefore,  the  act  of  17{)4  is  unconstitutional.  {Q.  E.  D.)  Let  i» 
see  how  far  either  of  these  prqMisitiona  is  overthrown  by  the  reaaoaings  of 
tbe  two  judges.  To  take  them  in  their  proper  order,  we  shall  Erst  present 
tbe  essential  passages  of  Judge  Bell's  argument : 

"  The  eonititntioa  of  tbia  state  secnrea  freedom  of  eoDScience  and  equality  (^ 
religious  right.  No  man  liviDj  under  the  protection  of  our  iostltntions  can  be 
coerced  to  profess  any  form  of  religious  belief,  or  lo  practise  any  peculiar  mode 
of  worship  in  preference  to  another.     In  this  respect,  the  Cfaristiao,  tbe  Jew,  the 

Hafaommedan  and   tbe  Pagan,  are  alike  entitled  to  protection Does  tbe 

act  of  Assembly  in  qaestioD,  impinjie  upon  this  natural  ri^t,  or  on  ihe  coosdtn- 
tional  declarBtion  which  seeks  to  footer  and  protect  it  ?  It  is  insisted,  this  ques- 
tion most  receive  an  affirmative  response,  because,  bb  it  Js  said,  the  statotA  treats 
the  first  dny  of  tbe  week  as  a  holy  and  sacred  day  ;  and  it  is  thus  proved  to  be, 
not  a  mere  civil  regnlation  to  give  rest  to  man,  bat  an  attempt  to  exalt  by  law  tbe 
religious  belief  of  certain  sects  over  that  of  others. 

■■Though  it  may  have  been  a  motive  with  the  law-makers  to  prohibit  the  pro- 
Gtoation  of  a  day  regarded  by  them  as  sacred,  aud  certntnly  there  are  eipresaioDS 
ased  in  the  statute  that  justify  this  oonclusion,  it  is  not  percBived  bow  this  fact 
oau  vitally  affect  tbe  question  at  issne.    All  agree,  that  t«  the  well-being  of  so- 
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dMf ,  fMriodg  of  rMt  tm  «fMolnMlf  oecosmrj.  To  be  productive  of  Bie  Trqnired 
adfaati^a,  tkaee  periodt  most  reear  at  etated  iatsrvals,  lo  that  the  imu  of  whieb 
tba  cruiDiuuttj'  is  composed,  may  eojoy  a  reanit«  from  Idwr  at  die  nmtt  tiiBD. 
They  may  ba  established  by  cominoD  cofisenE,  or  as  ia  conceded,  tba  legietatiM 
power  of  the  state  may,  without  impropriety,  interfere  to  fix  the  time  «f  tfaeir 
slated  return,  nod  enforceobedieoce  to  (be  direction.  When  this  happens,  soma 
'  one  day  must  be  selected  ;  nnd  it  baa  been  said  tbe  round  of  the  week  presents 
none,  which  bein^  preferred  might  not  be  regarded  as  forming  some  one  of  the 
iHimeraini  religious  sects  Into  which  mankind  ore  divided.  In  b  Christian  coDi- 
mutiitj',  whei-c  a  very  large  majority  of  the  people  celebrate  tbe  first  day  of  lbs 
w«ek  as  their  chosen  period  nf  rest  finm  labor,  it  is  not  sarpiisiog  thw  that  d>j 
ahoold  hsTe  received  the  legislative  sanoCioii ;  and  at  it  is  also  devoted  to  rali^iM 
observances,  we  are  prepared  to  estimate  the  reason  why  the  statute  should  speck 
of  it  as  tba  Lord's  day,  and  denominate  the  infraction  of  its  legalized  rest  a  pn>- 
hnation.  Yet  this  does  not  change  the  character  of  the  enactment.  It  is  still  es- 
■eDtinlty  bat  a  civil  regulation,  made  for  the  government  of  man  as  a  member  of 
society,  and  obedience  to  it  may  properly  be  eaforced  by  penal  ganctions.  To  sty 
that  one  of  tbe  objects  of  tbe  legislatars  was  to  nsaert  the  aanctily  of  tbe  particn- 
Ur  day  selected,  is  to  say  nothing  in  proof  of  the  unconstitationality  of  the  act, 
anteaa  In  this  the  religious  conscience  of  others  has  been  offended,  and  Ibeir  rights 
ibvaded. 

"  Tbe  conctusionB  drawn  from  some  of  its  language,  are  as  inexpressivs  of  its 
praclical  operation  as  of  the  principsl  intent  of  its  maker.  Tbe  phraseology  used, 
may  indicate  a  conviction  of  the  holy  character  of  the  lirat  day  of  tbe  week ;  but 
Bi  this  simple  e;(prcBaion  of  sn  abstract  opinion,  which  all  other  men  are  at  liberty 
to  adopt  or  reject,  carries  with  it  no  obligation  beyond  the  influence  attendant 
npon  the  expression  itself,  it  cannot  be  said  a.  primary  object  of  tbe  act  was 
antboritatively  to  assert  the  supremacy  of  Sunday  as  of  Divine  appointment.  Had 
Bach  been  the  ioteot  irrespective  of-  its  statutory  character  as  a  day  of  rest  from 
aecular  empbyment,  its  framers  would  not  have  stopped  ehort  with  a  bare  intar^ 
diction  of  labor  and  worldly  amusements.  Following  the  example  offered  by  older 
states  and  communities,  they  would  have  commanded  the  performance  of  ralt- 
^us  ritflS,  or  at  least,  some  express  recognition  of  the  day  as  the  true  Sabbath. 
Sacli  n  reqnisitioD,  we  agree  with  the  plaintitf  ie  error,  would  be  &  palpable  inter- 
ference K'llh  the  rights  of  conscience.  Bat  nothing  like  this  is  exacted.  On  the 
eoatrary,  every  one  is  left  at  full  liberty  to  shape  his  own  convietiotia,  and  pneti- 
cslly  to  assert  tbam  to  tbe  extent  of  a  free  oxercisa  of  bis  relJgioDS  viewv,  1m 
this,  as  in  other  respects,  the  conscience  of  each  ii  left  uncootndled  by  legal  coer- 
cion to  pursue  its  own  inquiries,  nnd  tc  adopt  its  own  conclosioiks.  lo  this'  aspect 
of  the  statute,  there  is,  therefore,  nutbiog  in  derogation  of  tbe  coDStituliOBal 
inhibition. 

"  Nor  can  it  bo  objoctad  against  the  statute,  that  it  gives  a  preference  to  any  re- 
I^iotM  eatsbtiabmeut  or  mode  of  worship.  It  leaves  all  free  alike  in  the  exercise 
of  their  distinctive  religious  tenets,  sayingto  none,  what  doest  tbonl  As  I  bare 
said,  the  selection  of  the  day  of  rest  is  but  a  question  of  expediency ;  and  if  fitini 
the  choice  falling  on  the  liret  day  of  the  week,  the  Jew  and  seventh-day  Christieii 
suffer  the  inconvenience  of  twi)  successive  days,  of  wltbdrawal  from  worldly 
■ffuirs,  it  ts  an  incidental  worldly  disndvantiige,  temporarily  iojurious  it  may  be  to 
them,  bur  conferring  no  superior  religious  poaition  upon  those  who  worship  upon 
tbe  first  day  of  the  week.  Tbe  law  intends  no  preference.  The  command  to 
sbstnin  from  Intior.  Is  addrosaed  to  every  citizen  irrespective  of  his  religious  be- 
lief; and  if  an  inconvenience  results  to  some,  it  is  a  consequence  of  the  generally 
of  the  provision.  But  this  nlfords  no  argument  against  the  constitutionality  of  tbs 
law,  however  strong  the  argument  might  be  felt  when  addressed  to  tbe  legislatnie, 
BS  a  reason  far  a  modilication  of  the  statute." 

It  is  certainly  a  somewhat  new  poaition  to  assume,  when  attemptitig  to 
discover  the  purpose  and  tendency  of  a  statute,  (for  these  ilone  can  dd- 
termiae  tbe  qoestion  of  its  constitDtioualUy,)  that  the  pbrueolt^  Ewii^  « 
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"  ainipte  ex^mnon  of  m  abatract  opinion,  whnli  all  otber  met)  nra  A  ' 
liberty  to  adopt  or  rejeet,"  the  objeol  of  ihe  set  oaanat  be  said  to  be  to 
omke  an  autlioriuilive  asseriioD.  There  is  no  principle  of  legnl  interpret*- 
(ittD  better  esiabiiabed,  ami' cert ainljr  none  more  cnnfonnabie  to  the  plainest 
dietntes  of  eoMmon  tense,  than'  that  the  cle*i^  of  the  laW'tnaker  shall  eon- 
einie  and  give  directioD  to  the  law.  "  The  canclusiona  <lrawn  from  its 
langniige"  are  not  "  inexpreBaire"  either  of  its  practical  operation,  or 
"of  the  principal  intent  of  ita  reaker."  And  here  it  might  be  contended, 
that  the  simple  expresaion  "  by  law"  of  an  abstract  opinion,  (unenforced 
b]r  penal  sanctions,)  if  it  should  give  any  "  religious  "  preference,  would 
obviously  be  in  conBict  with  the  prohibition  of  the  constitution.  T'faa 
■ctoal  admission,  that  all  men  were  "  at  liberty  to  adopt  or  reject "  it, 
could  in  no  wise  extenaste  the  violation  of  a  principal. 

What  then,  was  the  intention  of  the  legislature  in  tbo  present  instanoe  t 
It  mat/  hare  been  a  motive  with  the  law-makers,"  says  Judge  B.,  "  to  prtv 
hibit  the  profanation  of  a  day  re(>arded  by  them  as  sacred  ;  and  certainly 
there  are  expressions  Used  in  the  statute,  that  justify  this  conebtitim." 
The  day  protected  from  desecration,  is  emphalienlly  styled  "  the  JLor^t 
(fiiy''  Truly  dofs  this  phraseology,  in  the  language  of  the  judgs,  "  in- 
dicate a  conviction  of  the  holy  character  of  the  first  day  of  the  week."  It 
leaves  no  room  to  doubt  its  established  sanctity  in  the  view  and  intention 
of  the  law.  Not  only  does  it  thus  "  assert  the  sitpremacy  of  Sunday  as  of 
divine  appointment,"  but  it  more  fully  exhibits  its  object  by  forbidding 
"  any  leorldly  employment "  upon  that  day.  What  possible  antithesis  to 
this  epithet  can  the  law  propose,  but  spiritual  or  religiottt  T  Is  it  not  the 
very  language  of  theology,  exchnngin^  its  surplice  for  the  civic  togaY  It 
will  not  be  pretended  that  the  legislature  of  1794  intended  to  prohibit  all 
employment.  Whit  exempted  engsgetnents  then  can  the  enactment  po^ 
sibly  permit,  (or  rather  by  necessary  implication,  enjoin,)  but  the  preferred 
devoiioDs  of  Sunday  Christians  ?  Did  the  law-makers  suppose  that  teorldly 
employments  were  disadvantageous  to  the  vrorld,  abstracted  from  all  re- 
ligious considerations  ?  tliat  worldly  business  could  be  improper  on  purely 
worldly  gironnds  t  If,  then,  it  was  so  manifestly  the  intent  to  uphold  a  re- 
ligious creed,  can  we  say  that  "this  does  not  change  the  character  of  the 
enactment f  that  "it  is  still  essentisliy  but  a  civil  regulation T"  Are  we 
at  liberty  thus  to  disreafard  the  whole  acknowledged  scope  of  its  provisions, 
in  investigating  their  tendenoy  T     It  surely  will  not  be  maintained. 

Judge  Bj,  after  admitting  that  the  "  expressions  used  in  the  statute  jus- 
tify the  coociosion  "  that  the  design  of  the  law  makers  was  to  protect  from 
profanation  the  "  day  regarded  1^  thorn  as  sacred,"  very  strangely  denies 
thst  it  Was  "  8  primary  object  of  the  act,  authoritatively  to  assert  the  su- 
premaey  of  Sunday  as  of  divine  appointment  -."  and  he  argues  that  "  its 
framers  would  not  have  stopped  short  with  a  bare  interdiction  of  labor,"  but 
'*  would  have  commanded  Ihe  performance  of  religious  rites."  And  bow 
shall  we  kifow  how  far  religious  intolerance  may  deem  it  prudent  to  carry 
its  resiriolions,  except  from  their  actual  exhibitions  ?  The  I'sct  that  aperson 
has  out  travelled  bfyo*d  a  certain  point,  t^it  surely  never  prove  that  he  has 
not  travelled  to  that  point.  In  the  case  before  us,  we  have  abundant  erf- 
denceof  the  "primary  object  of  the  act,"  in  its  very  phraseology  ;  and  when 
we  consider  thai,  in  addition  to  this,  it  provides  a  penal  eompu/sion  to  keep 
holy — by  doing  no  work  on — the  appointed  day,  (the  especial  method,  bo 
it  remembered,  and  the  onbj  mfthod  of"  keeping  holy,"  laid  down  in  the 
Scriptures, — see  Exod.  xx.  8  and  10  ;  xxxi.  14  ;} — a  penal  compulsion  ex- 
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leaded  to  tfanM  vbo  nttul;  denjr  Uie  tdleged  aaDctitjr  oF  the  dsjr,— to  Sab- 
bntiriBn  Chrietians,  to  Jews,  snd  to  Infidels, — 'whst  shall  bo  Bud  of  the 
equality  of  the  enactment  T  With  what  shade  of  plaunbilitj  abalt  it  be  ■■- 
eerted  ihat  "  the  law  intends  no  preference  1"  And  admitting  this  glaring 
preference;  admitting  *'  that  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Legislature  was  to  as- 
sert the  SRnclity  of  the  particular  day  selected,"  how  can  it  be  held,  tbst 
this  ''  ia  to  aay  notbine  in  proof  of  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  act  1"  Tbe 
(pinion  of  tbe  kw-malters,  that  the  Lord's  day  ought  to  be  guarded  from 
lbs  profanation  of  worldly  labor,  can  no  laneer  be  called  an  abstraction. 
It  is  a  most  grievona^oct.  Tbe  pretended  Tiberty  of  adoptiog  orrf^ecting 
it,  is  perfectly  nugatory ;  auch  liberty  is  indeed  tbe  most  fictitious  of  "  ab- 
Btractions," 

But  if  aucb  be  the  avowed  and  unoaistakable  purpose  of  this  ordinance, 
let  UB  look  st  ita  practical  tendency  toward  those  whose  religion  enjoitia 
a  different  Sabbath  from  the  one  it  favora.  Those  supported  by  their  own 
exertion*  (tbe  presumed  condition  of  all)  are  by  this  act  depriTed  of  asixib 
of  their  secular  time — their  literal  weaJth ; — either  because  they  do  not  ob- 
•BTve  the  right  day,  or  becauae  they  will  observe  tbe  wrong  one.  Praeti- 
calls,  t^  I"  MJ"  ^'>  ^^^  Sabbatarian,  (whether  CbiistiaD  or  Jew) — "  Lay 
aside  your  foolisb  prejudicea,  and  no  longer  adhere  ho  strictly  to  the  par- 
tioular  day  required  by  the  letter  of  the  fonrtb  command inent,e!K(A(iZIy«M 
lost  one  rixthi^  your  iicomt."  Such  is  the  oppresaive  alternatiTe  presented 
by  a  government  guaranteeing  equality  of  religioua  privilege,  aud  repudia- 
ting all  authority  to  "  cr>ntroI  or  intprfere  with  the  rights  of  coDscience."* 
And  what  says  Judge  B.  ip  justificatloD  ot  extenuation  of  this  beavy  lose 
imposed  by  law  upon  Sabbatarians  T  "It  is  an  incidental  worldly  disad- 
Tantage — temporarily  injurious  it  may  be  to  them,  but  conferriog  no  supe* 
rior  religious  position  upon  those  who  worship  upon  the  first  day  of  the 
week.  The  law  intends  no  preference."  It  is  ao  anxious  for  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  its  subjects,  that  in  compariaon,  any  toorldly  loss  is  entirely  over- 
looked, as  a  marely  temporary  and  incidental  injury,  too  unimportant  for  its 
notice  I  Is  it  not  a  mockery,  when  the  Jew  is  legally  robbed  of  a  large 
portion  of  hia  aecular  time,  while  those  of  a  mora  favored  persuasion  are 
secured  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  whole  of  tlieir's, — to  tell  him  that  there  ia 
no  preference  shown  ? — that  the  law  is  only  temporarily  iiijurions  to  him.T 
"  The  command,"  continues  Judge  B.,  "  to  abstain  from  labor,  is  addressed 
to  every  citizen,  irreepective  of  bia  religinua  belief;  and  if  an  inconvenience 
results  to  some,  it  is  a  consequence  of  the  generality  of  the  prnvisiua." 
This  is  surely  a  strange  conaideration  frnoi  whence  to  infer  the  impartiality 
of  the  statute.  As  though  the  universality  of  a  requirement  could  eiempt 
it  from  the  charge  of  favoritism  1  If  the  case  were  reveraed,  and  it  were 
enacted  that  a//  men  shoulrl  "  keep  holy  the  seventh  day,"  how  would  tbia 
reasoning  sound  tu  show  that  nopreferenee  was  given  by  the  statute  T 

This  argumentian  ad  honinem  ia  perhaps,  after  all,  the  most  convinciog 
one  ;  and  since  it  is  a  trite  saying,  that  example  is  ever  more  efficient  than 

trecept,  let  us  further  elucidate  the  position  for  which  we  are  contending, 
y  presenting  a  case  as  analogous  to  this  of  Sabbatfa  legidation  as  any  we 
ean  well  get  Let  us  suppoae,  then,  that  under  the  provisions  of  the  consti- 
tntion  precisely  similar  to  that  of  Pennsylvania,  a  Catholic  majority  in  the 
Legislature  of  Maryland,  should  enact  that  "  To  guard  the  precepts  of 

*  Id  thia  reapMl,  Penaayl^nia  ia  much  teas  liberal  than  either  of  the  large  stalea  tdjoiaiag 
her.    SabbiMniiai  are  noi  compelled  lo  obaerve  the  lirM  day,  in  eiiher  Obio  ac  New-Torit 
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H0I7  Cfanrcb  from  iofringieinent,  if  any  person  shall  eat  or  Bwallow  (the  act 
would  hardi;  be  legs)  without  a  little  tautdog;,)  an;  Sesh  or  meat  whatao- 
e*er,  on  the  sixth  da;  of  the  veek,  commonl;  called  Friday,  and  be  con- 
Ticied  thereof,  ever;  each  person  so  olfendine,  shall  for  erery  such  offence 
forfeit  and  pa;  four  ddfars.V  Can  an;  one  doubt  that  this  wotild  be  "  gir- 
IDK  b;  law  "  an  uncoQStitntional  preference  to  a  religioas  esiabtishment  T 
Would  Judge  B.  bimself  hesitate  so  to  decide  I  And  yet  to  preaerre  con- 
sistenc;  with  his  Sabbath  opinion,  he  would  be  required  to  pronounce  a 
jadgment  something  like  the  following  : 

"  Though  it  tnaj  hare  been  a  motire  with  the  law-makers,  to  enjoin  • 
religious  observance,  and  expressions  used  in  the  statute  jostit;  this  conclu- 
sion, it  is  not  perceived  how  this  fact  can  vitally  affect  the  question  at  issae. 
In  a  Christian  community,  where  a  *er; large  majority  of  the  people  ol> 
serre  Friday  as  a  fast  da;,  it  is  not  surpriBing  that  that  observance  should 
hava  received  the  legislative  sanction,  nor  that  the  statulftshould  recognise 
the  "  Hoi;  Church."  Yet  this  does  not  change  the  character  of  the  enact- 
ment. It  is  still  esseotiall;  but  a  civil  regulation.  The  conclusions  drawn 
from  its  language  are  inexpressive.  The  phrasedog;  used  ma;  indicate 
a  conviction  of  the  holiness  and  anthorit;  of  the  Catholic  Church,  but  as 
this  is  a  simple  expression  of  an  abstract  opinion  which  all  other  men  are 
at  liberty  to  adopt  or  reject,  it  cannot  be  said  a  primary  object  of  the  act 
was  authoritatively  to  assert  the  Catholic  supremacy.  Had  such  been  the 
intent,  its  framers  wonld  not  have  stopped  short  with  a  bare  interdiction  of 
flesh  meat.  Following  the  example  oGTered  by  European  stales,  they 
would  have  commanded  the  performanco  of  religious  ritea.  If  Protestants 
complain  of  inconvenience,  it  is  an  incidental  disadvantage — temporarily 
injurious  ;  but  the  law  intends  no  preference.  I'he  commend  to  abstain 
ttom  meat,  is  addressed  to  every  citizen,  irrespective  of  bis  religious  belief; 
any  inconvenience  to  some,  is  but  a  consequence  of  its  generality.  This 
affords  no  argument  against  the  const itutiodality  of  the  law. 

Does  this  do  injustice  to  the  positions  laid  down  by  the  learned  judge  T 
We  betiere  not ;  we  believe  this  hypothetical  ease  to  be  fairly  psrallel  to 
the  one  before  us.  If  it  be  said  that  the  appointment  of  a  fast-day  would 
manifestly  be  a  religious  legislation,  equally  clear  is  it,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
that  a  prohibition  of  "  teorldlinsss  "  of  employment,  can  by  no  possibility 
•scape  tne  same  imputation.  This  statutory  establishment  of  "  the  Lord's 
day  "  observance  is  designed,  it  is  enforced,  it  is  universally  received,  as  a 
religtoos  <Hie.  It  cannot  under  any  pretence  be  considered  a  purely  civil 
regnlation.  If  there  is  any  difference  between  the  enactment  of  a  compul- 
sory fast-day,  and  of  a  compulsory  rest-day  ftom  worldliness,  it  is  that  the 
latter  is  vastly  more  oppressive  and  unjust  than  the  former  would  be.  How 
is  it  then  that  there  should  be  such  a  wide  difference  in  the  general  appre- 
ciation of  these  two  cases  t  Republicanism  blushes  to  answer  ;  simply  be- 
csnse  "  a  very  large  majority  of  the  people  celebrate  the  first  day  of  the 
.  week  as  their  chcmen  period  of  rest,"  and  if  the  observers  of  a  Friday  fast 
were  equally  powerful,  it  wonld  "  not  be  surprising  that  that  day  should  re> 
ceive  the  legislstire  sanction." 

As  illustrating  the  spirit  of  the  law  in  this  stale,  it  ma;  not  be  irrelevant 
here  to  notice,  that  while  it  is  so  zealous  to  guard  from  desecration  the  da; 
which  orthodox  Christians  esteem  hoi;,  it  denies  all  protection  to  the  Jew 
in  his  observance  of  the  Bible  Sabbath.  In  the  case  of  the  executors  of  Si- 
mon VI.  tiratz  and  others,  (2  Fa.  R.  416,)  a  continuance  was  asked  for  by 
the  plaintiffs,  who  were  Jews,  over  Ibeir  Sabbath ;  which  poe^tonement  the 
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court  rerand  to  grant.  Chief  Jastice  Qibsun  remarltei]  :  "R  nerer  has 
been  hetd,  except  in  a  single  ilutaitee,  that  the  course  of  justice  maj  be  ob- 
Btructed  by  sny  acrtiple  or  obligniion  whatever."  A  happy  exempli  fie  at  inn 
of  the  tenderness  with  which  the  state  protects  "equality  of  religious  right!" 
"  It  has  nerer  been  held — except  in  a  single  instance!"  The  conscience  of 
the  Sunday  Christian  ia  undoubtedly  to  be  foriilied  by  erery  legal  engiaery, 
but  that  of  a  Jew  caaaot  be  permitted  "  to  obstruct  the  course  of  justice." 
Judge  Bell  thinks  that  since  a  "  large  majority  of  the  people  celebrate  the 
first  day  of  the  week  as  their  chosen  period  of  rest  from  labor,  it  is  not 
■nrprising  titat  that  day  should  have  recei Fed  the  legi si ative  sanction."  It 
e«rtainly  is  not  good  law  that  a  majority,  becsuae  "  Tery  large,"  can  of 
Tight  do  what  the  established  constitution  of  their  gOTernmeDt  expressly 
prohibita  them  from  doing.  One  great  pride  and  glory  in  this  fundament^ 
contract  of  the  people  ie,  that  it  was  designed  to  secure  the  "  natural  and 
indefeasible  rights  "  of  the  minonty,  howerer  mnall,  from  the  violationa  and 
eaoroachttents  of  the  majority :  and  to  deny  that  the  sacredness  of  con- 
Boience  shall  be  measured  by  its  populanty. 

Let  us  glance  at  one  more  ilEustraiion  of  the  law's  rigid  impartiality  in 
upholding  the  rights  of  conscience.  In  the  case  of  Stanabury  vt.  Marks, 
(S  Dall.  R.  313.)  the  defendant  offered  Jonas  Phillips,  a  Jew,  as  a  witness 
in  a  trial  occarring  on  Saturday.  The  witness  refused  to  be  swnrn  on  that 
day,  alleging  that  he  dared  not  violate  his  Sabbafh.  He  was  6ned,  by  the 
court,  ten  pounds.  Thus  it  ia  now  the  well-settled  law  of  Pennsylvania,  that 
a  Sabbatarian  shall  be  punished  for  violating  a  Sabbath  which  he  utteiiy  re- 
pudiates, and  he  shall  be  punished  for  refusing  to  violaLe  a  Sabbath  which  to 
Inm  is  sacred.  And  all  this  by  judi,cial  decisions  under  a  constilntion 
which  ordains  that  "  no  preference  shall  be  given  by  law  to  any  religious 
establishments  or  modes  of  worship." 

Leaving,  however,  these  melancholy  evidences  that  the  law  is  not  always 
"  summa  ratio,"  let  us  return  to  the  point  more  particularly  under  consider- 
ation. Without  enlarffing  further  on  the  argument  of  Judge  Belt,  enough 
we  think  has  beon  said  fully  to  establish,  with  every  unprejudiced  mind,  the 
propnsitioDthaitheactof  1794  gives  to  thefirat  day  Sabbath  a  legal  preference 
over  any  other  similar  religions  establishment  In  support  of  it,  we  have 
at  least  high  judicial  authority,  since  Judge  Coulter  has  given  it  his  full 
and  unhesitating  assent.     To  bis  opinion  let  us  now  give  a  slight  attention  : 

"  I  concur  cordially  itk  the  jndgmeat  of  the  comt.  thtf  tb»  Ait  of  AsmuMj  sf 
1705.  aod  the  Act  of  22i  April,  1794,  are  copstintiooal.  The  qoa^on  hss  been 
so  often  decided  by  every  court  in  the  coiamonwealth,  and  ao  regwatedly  by  this 
court,  that  I  feel  astonished  at  its  bein^  now  entertnioed  as  a  debatable  or  open 
question.  •  •  •  I  ^trisb  it  to  be  distinctly  nnderstood.  that  I  believe  ihe  laws 
eonatitnliooal,  because  Ihey  guard  the  ChrisririO  Sabbath  from  proflination,  and  in 
the  languHgeoftbeaot  of  1794,  prohibit  work  or  (oorff^fyemploynieDt  on  A«  LonTw 

'■  We  are  a  Chriatiao  people  and  state ;  we  are  part  and  pareel  of  a  great  Clirit- 
tiaa  DatioQ.  Alt  ofer  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  great  nitttoa,  the  Ghristiaa 
Sabbath  ia  recognised  and  go^ed  by  the  law  as  a  day  of  sacred  rest.  Oar  na- 
tionnl  Congress  recognise  it.  All  the  state  legislatures  recognise  it.  Every  coo- 
veutioo  of  the  people  for  the  sBtablishment  of  State  or  United  Stutes  Constitu- 
tkiRS,  recognised  nnd  regarded  it  as  a  day  of  sHcred  rest.  All  our  courts.  niitiuDalor 
state,  le  regnrd  it.  'William  Penn,  in  the  form  of  gnveraraent  nnd  laws  which  ha 
brought  over  to  regulate  the  people  of  the  new  coiony,  so  reKerded  it.  and  enacted 
Aat  ai  snob  it  shoald  be  observed  aa  a  day  for  wDrshippiDg  ths  Almi^ity,  in  InAi- 
tiou  of  (he  pciioitive  diidple*. 
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"  The  Fitgrima  in  the  May-flower,  afl«r  being  long  tempeat-tant,  vtami  tltm 
reached  the  sbores  of  this  continent,  declined  to  land  od  the  Snbbaih  6»j.  It 
comei  lo  lu  na  a  holy  day,  from  the  ver;  ilawn  of  Qur  ekistence  hi  a  p«o|ile,  and 
was  Eo  regiinled  by  ths  people  from  whoro  we  apiung.  aince  thi:  duys  of  King 
Athelstnn.  ItisDtie  of  the  primitive  instilutions  of  Chiigtinnity,  one  on  llie  eligl«iic« 
of  which  its  continuance  depende.  General  Christianity  enters  into  ihttvery  fnimo 
of  our  Bodnl  eniatcnce ;  it  is  part  of  the  cominon  law  of  the  atata.  Livw  niid  order 
springing  from  the  aame  source — the  iMmoin  of  the  Almighty — lean  apon  it  for  sup- 
port. Our  memories  nf  the  past,  our  hopes  of  the  future,  are  dependent  opoB  it. 
Wfay  then  should  the  Supreme  Coart  not  regard  it,  as  oar  forefathers  regarded  it. 
and  as  the  statute  declares  it  to  be — the  Lord's  day  1 

"In  many  other  statutes  itisao  deDomiuated.  and  in  my  humble  judgment  ought 
to  be  so  regarded  by  this  court,  accordini;  to  precedent,  and  for  the  eambliahment 
of  conservative  authority.  I  do  not  recognise  the  right  of  legislation  to  mnkea  day 
of  Beculnr  ceasBtioti  from  labor,  independent  of  the  Christiao  Sabbath.  It  never 
was  attempted  in  any  Christian  country,  etrept  in  France,  when  it  fbrmally  abol- 
idied  Chriatianity,  and  set  up  the  Ooddesa  of  Reason,  and  establiahed  the  tenth 
day  ea  a  day  of  rest.  Bnt  the  Ooddees,  the  tenth  day,  and  the  gofemment.  have 
pennhed,  or  faded  into  th«  calmer  lights  of  the  niild  philosophy  of  the  Encyclope- 
dists.  Like  water  that  flows,  and  the  nir  we  breathe,  the  Sabbath  of  rest,  when 
the  bondmao  and  the  free,  the  maaier  and  the  apprentice,  and  all  men,  meet  ill 
eqnality  at  the  Chriatiaii  altar — comes  to  ua  secured  by  ^e  very  organization  of 
society,  and  the  formntion  of  the  social  compact.  And  it  is  therefore  protected  and 
gnnrded  by  our  laws." 

With  all  respect  for  the  teamed  judge,  this  dissertBtion  ts  surety  much 
more  rhetorical  than  logical — much  more  appropriate  to  the  pulpit  ihau  to 
the  bench.  It  ie  not  easy  to  seize  the  precise  chain  of  reasoning,  whereby 
Jndge  Coulter  defends  the  constitutionaliiy  of  &  law  admitted  by  him  to 
estahHsh  a  religious  precedence.  "I  believe  the  laws  constitutional," 
SBys  he,  "  hecmtst  they  guard  the  Christian  Sabbath."  This  is  at  least  not 
very  cogent.  The  constitution  of  the  state  nowhere  enjoins  that  the  laws 
ahati  guard  the  Christian  Sabbath — how  then  can  the  fact  of  their  doing  so 
be  a  proof  of  conformity  with  that  instrnmentT  This  declaration  certainly 
exhibits  great  looseness  and  confusion  of  ideas  in  relation  to  the  question  at 
issue.  If  the  law  is  consiitmional  at  all,  it  most  ass nredly  cannot  be  for  the 
reason  assigned      The  Judge's  major  is  utterly  unfounded. 

We  are  told  that  the  Pilgrims  "  declined  to  land  on  the  Sabbath  day." 
And  what  authority  can  this  present?  Why  are  we  not  aa  well  told  that 
the  Catholics  under  Lord  Baltimore  were  much  more  liberal  in  their  viewsT 
or  that  the  Quakers  under  William  Penn  were  much  less  rigid  in  their 
Stbbatism?  The  Puritans  did  not  discover,  neither  did  they  settle  this 
country:  and  if  they  had  done  both,  it  is  not  seen  how  this  could  affectour 
legislation,  or  help  to  interpret  our  constiintion.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we 
hare  made  some  advancement  in  republican  inslitutions  since  the  time 
when  Sabbath-breaking  was  a  capital  crime,  and  it  was  held  a  civil  offence 
for  a  mother  to  kiss  her  child,  why  are  we  referred  back  to  those  times, 
in  determining  a  simple  question  of  constitutional  law  in  the  year  of  grace 
1848  T 

The  riew  taken  by  Judge  C„  so  far  as  it  can  be  collected  from  the 
opinion  before  us,  appears  to  be,  that  although  the  act  of  1794  was  mani- 
festly designed  to  give  preference  to  a  religious  ordinance,  it  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  coming  within  the  intent  of  the  constitutional  prohibition, 
etnce  ChristiaDity  "  is  part  of  the  common  law  of  the  state."  If  aoch  be 
the  ground  taken  by  Judge  C,  we  must  protest  against  it    We  utterly 

;  I,  Cookie 
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r^robate  the  priociple  that  the  coastUation  can  b«  modified  bjr  anj  huinni 
law  whatever.  It  stKnd»— as  the  erpress  will  of  the  sovereigD  people — 
above  all  lawa,  whether  common  or  statute.  It  is  law  for  the  law-maker  : 
it  defines  the  appointed  bounds  b;  which  his  delegated  powers  are  limited. 
It  is  that  by  which  all  other  laws  are  measured  and  proporliooed.  Il  ia  ft 
wretched  fallac}',  then,  to  aay  the  constitution  cannot  mean  thus,  for  the 
"  common  law"  ia  otherwise.  Rather,  the  common  law  cannot  be,  if  it  it 
otherwise  than  the  apparent  meaning  of  the  constitution.  Discarding, 
therefore,  everything  but  this  naked  charter,  we  have  only  to  consider  what 
is  the  plain  purport  of  the  terms  there  nsed ;  and  we  have  the  language 
(too  perspicuous  for  explanation,)— no  political  preferment  shall  be  given 
"  to  any  religious  establishment." 

But  granting  for  a  moment  that  this  provision  might  properly  be  relaxed 
in  favor  of  the  Christian  religion,  how  far  would  this  admission  help  tbe 
judge's  argument  t  How  far  would  it  establish  the  day  he  designates  m 
"  the  Christian  Sabbath T"*  Judge  C.  has  here  totally  neglected  hisHUMr 
premiss.  The  sanctiGcalion  of  Sunday  is  not  an  essential  of  Christianity  : 
It  is  only  a  part  of  the  "  mode  of  worship"  of  hofSs  day  seotariea. 
Alas  I  we  are  here  involved  in  the  very  whirlwindoftheologic  controversy. 
On  the  one  side,  "  a  very  large  majority"  assure  us  that  tne  fourth  com- 
mandment is  by  all  means  to  be  strictly  observed — rxeeptiag  to  far  as 
relate*  to  "  the  appointed  day,"  which  they  very  confidently  assume  to  have 
been  changed  by  a  subaeqaent  amendment : — not  indeed  by  any  express 
statute, — not  even  by  an  indirect  implication  from  any  doctrinal  precept  of 
the  New  Testament, — but  by  an  inference  from  certain  historical  passages 
therein  contained,  and  by  tbe  slightly  vague  and  disputed  "  authority  of  the 
Church."  Another  class  of  believers  warmly  denounce  this  corruption  of 
the  Scripture  regulations,  and  contend  that  no  part  of  the  enactment  can 
be  repealed,  except  by  a  legislation  as  authoritative,  as  public,  as  H>ecific, 
and  as  unmistskeable  as  was  the  enunciation  of  the  original  law  itself;  and 
that  to  aetpl  soy  pait  of  the  commandment,  is  to  deeiro;  the  entirety  of  the 
decalogue,  which  was  plainly  designed  as  a  complete  and  immutable  coda 
of  universal  duty.  And  as  an  kgpolenuae  in  this  recto-triangular  warfare, 
(he  Anti-Sabbatarians  arise,  and  declare  that  both  are  wrong;  maintaining 
that  the  Sabbath  was  a  purely  Jewish  ceremonial,  commemorative  of  Israel'a 
releaite  from  Kgjpt,  and  typical  of  the  Christian's  release  from  Sinai: — 
that  the  whole  mstitucion  was  abrogated  by  the  new  dispensation,  as  com- 
pletely as  circumcision ;  (Actt  xv.  20,  1,  and  S8,  9 ;} — and  that  its  observ- 
ance is  discouraged  in  Rom.  xiv.  5,— condemned  in  Qal.  iv.  10, — and  ex- 
pressly forbidden  in  Col.  ii.  16.  How  shall  the  state  decide  between  these 
conflicting  claims,  in  attempting  to  establish  Christianity  1  Shall  the  ques- 
tion be  settled  by  a  popular  vote  1  Shall  it  be  learnedly  argued  by  attorney 
before  the  Supreme  Court t  or  shall  the  penal  law  summarily  dispose  of 
it,  without  an  argument  and  without  a  heaving  T  But  first  of  all,  where  U 
tbe  state's  authority  for  meddling  with  the  question  at  all  t 

Some  remarks  made  h;  the  editor  of  the  ''  Christian  Chronicle,"  (■ 
religions  weekly  newspaper  oi  Philadelphia,)  on  this  Sabbath  decision,  arkd 
on  the  positions  assumed  by  Judge  Coulter,  seem  to  us  so  judicioaa,  that  we 
aball  here  transfer  a  portion  of  them : — 

*  It  might  not  lu*e  been  improper  la  the  leiraed  Jadgs.  while  U;iiig  down  txealluim  ilw 
religioaa  Iiw,  lo  aive  lOiae  lallxirily  for  bia  "  Ckristian  S^baib."  So  Tu-  u  ibc  New  TeiUt- 
BeDt  fa  ooorenied,  Ibere  u  tmt  mu  gkblwili  ellber  apokcm  oT,  rehrrad  to,  or  in  the  smt  dlMuK 
■uoer  binud  U;  lad  Hut  i*  llie  Bkbbuh  OC  tbe  fbiulh  oomnymdiBmlr-''  Tbe  levabtb  dar," 
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"  We  do  Dot  know  what  is  geneimUj  meant  when  it  it  M>d  tliKt  CfaristiiBi^  la 
put  of  the  commnn  law  of  the  l«.iid.  It  ia  a  t«tj  in^eSa^  «xpreniiui,  irhich  mij 
DieaD  niacta.  or  mnj  mesa  little.  It  w  e  veiyconTsoieDt  noio  of  wu,  that  mey  be 
ahnped.  and  twisted,  and  painted  at  tbe  will  M  aDf  one  who  cao  lay  bit  digitanpoa 
tt  Does  it  mean  that  the  atate  ia  thereby  obligated  to  see  that  all  meo  obej  tb« 
bwa  which  flmaoate  from  the  fouoder  of  Ctariatiamty !  If  ao.  thej'  anrelj  amoog 
iheon  God  baptisru  and  the  Lord'a  Sapper  atanding  promioeDt.  Shall  the  alato 
eompel  to  the  obaerraDce  uf  theae  T  And  aball  it  decide  who  are  proper  atibjects, 
and  what  ia  the  proper  mode  of  baptiam  T  Shall  it  aettle  the  long-mooted  com- 
tnnoioD  queation,  and  tell  who  aball,  and  who  sliall  not  be  admitted  to  the  LonT* 
table  ?  If  it  ia  tH^  allowed  to  intermeddle  with  thcae  thing*  wbieh  are  ao  [nomt~ 
Beat  in  tbe  acbeme  of  Chriatianity,  where  are  tbe  limtta  in  which  it  Aall  b«  con- 
Rued  T  Before  we  admit  tbe  truth  of  the  propositioa  that  Chriatiaortf  ia  part  and 
parcel  of  the  common  law,  we  ahoold  like  to  know  wbat  tbe  propeaition  mean*. 
We  can  then  receive  Jt,  if  tre  aee  the  evidence  of  ita  truth ;  or  if  we  attack  it,  we 
can  fisht  not  aa  one  that  beateth  the  air. 

"  We  cantiot  but  be  auspicioua  of  erer;  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  atate  to  legia- 
IttB  on  relipooa  matter*.  We  know  that  all  eccIeaiBttical  hiatsry  bears  testimony 
to  tbe  fact,  that  the  ciril  power  ia  a  aad  bungler  when  it  attempts  to  aMtle  theolo- 

rical  qneationa Tbe  qiwslioa  ob  which  tim   Sereoth  Day  Baptista 

differ  from  other  deoomioBtian*,  is  an  open  qneatiaD.  We  regard  them  as  oocQ* 
pyine  a  Jewish  stand-poiat,  and  couteading  for  a  Jewish  law.  Bat  they  regard  the 
Sabbath  law  aa  part  aod  parcel  of  Cbriatiaaity.  Bj  what  right  sball  the  stale  step 
hi  to  settle  tins  tDOored  point  T  We  doabt  not  that  they  can  claim  authority  to 
legialate  on  tbe  anbjeet  of  Chriatian  ordinaocee.  on  precisely  the  seme  grounds." 

Tbne  aentimeBta  breathe  the  rerj  spirit  of  a  liberal  and  eolij^hiened 
ChriBtianitj ;  of  a  religion  which  aeeka  to  bind  its  cbains  around  willing 
hearts,  and  not  around  unwilling  hsnda ;  of  one  ao  confident  in  the  resour- 
ces of  ita  own  divinity,  that  it  dreads  only  the  fictitiooB  support  of  political 
patronage. 

Although  tbe  doctrine  laid  down  hj  Judge  C,  that  "  Christianity  ia  part 
of  tbe  common  law  of  tbe  land/*  is  wholly  unconnecied  with  (be  question 
■nder  discUMion,  since  it  is'clear  that  working  at  any  tralle  on  Sunday  was 
no  offence  at  cotnmon  law,  (1  Strange,  702,)  it  has  yet  been  so  often  a^ 
•crted  judicially,  and  extrajudicially,  that  it  merits  a  slight  examinalioB. 
Considering  that  only  so  much  of  the  common  law,  as  well  as  tbe  statute 
law  of  England,  was  extended  to  this  country  as  was  necessary  to  tbe 
exigencies  of  the  colonies,  (3  Bin.,  R.  Jud.,)  it  might  naturally  be  nup- 
posed,  that  in  rejecting  the  oppiessive  political  Christianiiy  of  the  mother- 
country,  tearing  asunder  the  chains  thai  had  bound  logetber  in  moBStroua 
alliance  the  Church  and  State,  and  proudly  standing  on  the  broad  ground 
that  an  unfettered  worship,  according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  waa 
the  natural  and  indefeasible  right  of  all — that  the  young  republic  would 
•weep  away  every  restige  of  tbe  ecclesiastical  "  commnn  law,"  as  unsulted 
to  its  genius  and  its  aspirations.  Hon  could  it  effectually  secure  itself  in 
its  boasted  religiiius  freedom,  or  h(^  to  continue  the  purity  of  its  institu- 
tion?, except  bj  discarding  erery  tenet  of  that  spiritual  despotism,  which, 
through  long  centuries,  had  interwoven  itself  with  the  British  codel  Said 
Jadge  Brackenridge  in,  1813,  "  The  Church  eatnblishment  in  England  has 
become  a  part  of  tbe  common  law.  But  was  the  common  law  in  this  par- 
ticular, or  any  part  of  it,  carried  with  us  in  our  emigration  and  planting  a 
colony  in  PennsylvaniaT    Not  aparliele  o/it."     (5  Bin.  R.  562.) 

In  1824,  Judge  Duncan,  however,  held  that  "  Christianity  is,  and  always 
has  been,  a  part  of  the  common  law  at  Pennsylvania."  (Updergraph  vt. 
the  Commonwealth.     H.  S.  &  R.  400.)    Tbe  worthy  Judge  was  evidently 
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■KxnniBiMj  puzzled  in  attemptiagr  to  attach  a  definite  SAvi  to  bis  an- 
Dou  I  ice  meat,  and  adds  in  explanatinn,  "not  Ghristianitj  with  an  esiab- 
tisfapd  Church,  and  tithes  and  spiritual  counts,  but  Christianity  with 
liberty  of  conscience  to  all  men,"  An  established  religion,  with  uaiTersd 
liberty  of  conscience!  Law,  (an  authoritative  rule  of  iclion,)  on  a  pai- 
ticuJar  subject,  with  absolute  personal  imraunit;  on  the  same  subject!  It 
must  be  confessed  that  the  deBnition  is  not  remarkable  either  for  preciaton 
or  perapicuit;.  Judge  D.  afterwards  proceeds  to  explain  that  he  does  not 
refer  to  any  Christianity  in  particular,  but  only  in  general.  "  By  genertll 
Christianity  ia  not  intended  the  doctrine  of  worship  of  any  particular 
church  or  sect."  Christianity  as  not  embodied  in  any  particular  secti 
We  opine  that  such  a  Christianity  would  be  rejected  with  wonderful  una- 
nimity by  alt  reels,  as  a  rank  heresy.  And  ehnll  that  which  all  CbristianB 
look  upon  as  heresy,  be  held  to  be  the  religious  law  of  the  land  I  Now  if 
this  "  gtneral  Christianity"  is  truly  the  established  law,  since  the  constita- 
lion  of  the  slate — the  supreme  law — prohibits  "  cmjr  religitnu  establidy 
ment,"  it  inevitably  follows,  that  "  genera)"  Christianity  is  no  religion  it 
ill!  which  brings  UB  back  to  the  conclusion  aforesaid,  entertained  by  all 
good  Christians.  Be  the  "  common  law"  ever  so  sacred,  not  one  particle 
of  it  can  be  enforced  beyond  what  the  sovereign  constitution  may  tolerate. 
In  other  words,  just  so  much  of  Christianity  as  is  no  religion,  may  be  cno- 
•tilutionally  established  by  law — not  one  whit  more  can  be.  If  no  politi- 
cal precedence  can  i>e  given  to  any  religious  establishment,  it  needs  no 
arguraeni  to  proTe  that  none  can  be  given  to  any  Chriatian  eatabliahment. 
Sii  much,  then,  for  this  vaunted  dictum  theoretic  ally.     Nor  haa  it  any 

Sreater  value  practically.  Nothing  of  "general  Christianity,"  as  vagnely 
escribed  by  Judge  Uuncan,  has  been,  or  can  be,  enforced  by  legal  au- 
thority. Neglectiug  the  Sabbath  law,  which  is  here  assumed  \a  be  cleirif 
anconstiiutianal,  (and  which  forms  no  pun  of  "  general"  Christianity — 
since  it  is  only  a  "  doctrine  of  worship  of  particular  sects,"  and  is  violently 
opposed  by  other  sects,)  there  is  not  one  distinctive  feature  of  the  populw 
religion  permitted  to  intrude  itself  iDlo  our  institutioos.  Let  us  hear  Chief 
Justice  Gibson  in  1S29: 

>>  Christianity,"  snye  he,  in  Harvey  o*.  Boies,  "  has  been  indefiDitel;  said  to  faa 
a  pai-t  of  the  liiw  of  the  land.  The  law  nndogbledl^  ataiU  itself  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  Chriatiaaity,  as  iDstrnmeotB  to  nccompliah  the  purposes  of  justice.  Bat 
judicial  onths  are  not  fnumled  flxcbsively  on  the  belief  of  (he  Chriatinti'i  revela- 
tion— a  Jew  or  a  Gentoo  being  altawed  to  swear  in  the  form  pretcribed  by  his 
ftith,*  Cliristianity  is  Indeed  recognlEed  as  the  predominant  religion  of  the  coao- 
try,  HDil  for  that  reason  are  not  only  its  inatitutroae,  but  the  feelings  of  its  profeaa- 
ors  gunrded  against  insult  from  reviling  or  scoffing  at  its  doctrines  :  so  far  it  is  the 
auhject  of  s[ieDial  fnvor.  Bat  further  Iht  laio  does  not  proUcl  it.  iUppily,  it  oet- 
ther  noeda  nor  eniJurea  the  patronage  of  temporal  authorilj."     (1  Pa.  A.  13.) 

The  assuinptinn  that  Christianity  forms  part  of  our  political  law— this 
*' form  of  sound  words"  without  meaning,  so  common  in  judicial  sermons 
— appears  to  be  founded  on  the  vague  idea  that  a  state,  like  an  individual, 

*  The  Deisl  who  may  "conBeientiDMljfefiise  to  lake  an  o»lh,"(aimiot  be  required  to  swear 
at  all,  Ii  la  curtniQlv  aomewiial  slrange  Ibal  any  one  toald  ever  have  pmeoiie.1  ihal  judidaJ 
oa'hs  WKfe  JbiinJed  on  ite  tiew  TesUnient  Revelaiion.  when  a  Irn^  number  of  (  hhHiu«i 
inprabaLe  all  oaths  aa  expressly  lortiidden  bv  it'.  Haw  f.ir  judicial  oailis  are  niip)>orti-d  bj 
jrimii'"(  briiilajiily,iTiHy  be  reen  in  IHat .  v,  33.  34;  bbiI  in  Jama,  v.  t3>— pnssages  whuae 
compreheniivi?  end  uaqualiged  lanjiUH^ie  not  aU  the  iogeiuuly  of  jilnlorj  commealattua  !■■ 
ever  been  atile  to  clleauate  or  ei^ain  away. 
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if  without  any  religion,  is  but  a  might;  Infidd.  "  We  are  a  Christian 
people — and  tlair,"  sajs  Judge  C,  as  tliough,  by  some  kind  (^implication, 
the  forroer  involved  the  iaiter.  The  notion  is  moat  mistaken.  The  righte- 
ousness of  the  citizen  oan  no  qiore  be  imputed  to  his  government,  than 
can  his  stature  or  complexion.  A  political  "  stale"  is  but  a  mutually  de- 
ienaive  league.  It  is  simply  an  associative  mtuhintfl/  for  the  repression  of 
violence  and  the  proiection  of  its  constitueats.  "  2'o  tecurt  their  rtghlf, 
governments  are  instituled  among  men.  Being  then  so  clearly  the  creatine 
of  worldly  relations  and  of  worldly  necessities,  with  the  saociions  of 
another  life  the  stale  has,  and  legiiimaldy  cau  have,  no  concern.  Tiieae 
are  as  utterly  foreign  to  the  (rue  purposes  of  its  establish  men  t  as  would  be 
a  vindicaiion  of  the  systems  of  Copernicus  and  Newton.  Like  every  other 
organism,  it  will  then  most  perfectly  fuJIit  its  fundious,  when  most  strictly 
circumscribed  wiihta  iM)  appropriate  rpqgocf  q>e(atia&.  It  is  from  inat- 
tention to  this  fuudameutai — vital  element  of  republicanism,  that  the  vn%- 
Itening  world  has  so  long  aufiered  all  the  uoDumbered  miseries  of  oppre^ 
sioQ  and  miarule.  Such  ia  the  impiessive  lesson  read  to  us  by  univeta«l 
bietury. 

"  A  Ckrislian  state  1"  Why  it  has  only  ■  corporate  eitistence.  It  hfs 
neither  a  soul  to  be  saveii.  nor  even  a  body  to  be  baptized.  It  can  neilh«r 
join  the  "  communion-table"  of  the  pious  below,  uur  the  chorus  of  depari«d 
saints  above.  A  Christian  state!  Uuw  perfectly  incongruous  the  coa- 
cepiioo.     As  well  a  Christian  engioe  or  a  Chriatian  clock? 

Here,  then,  we  may  safely  leave  the  aubject.  If  we  have  been  success 
ful  in  makiug  apparent,  that  a  law  Kiving  preference  to  any  Christian  or 
other  religious  establishment,  is  in  direct  derogation  of  the  language  and 
the  geniua  of  the  state  constitution,  since  the  act  of  1?94  has  already  be«a 
fully  proved  to  do  so,  the  conclusion  is  forced  upon  us  beyond  all  possi* 
bility  of  coufutatioo  or  escape,  that  it  is  unconstitutiooal.  The  very  de- 
cisions indeed,  which  have  been  under  consideration,  fully  conoborate  this 
position.  Says  Judge  Coulter,  "  I  do  not  recognise  the  right  of  legisla- 
tion to  make  a  day  of  secular  cessation  from  labor — independent  of  the 
Christian  Sabbalh."  Saya  Judge  Bell,  "Such  a  requisition,  fihat  of  s 
'  recognition  of  the  day  as  the  true  Sabbath,']  we  agree  with  the  plaintifiT 
in  error,  would  be  a  palpable  interference  with  the  rights  of  conscience." 
The  former  denies  the  right  of  Sabbath  legislation  except  in  recognllion 
of  the  Christiau  Sabbath,  and  the  latter  considers  it  a  palpable  wrung  to 
require  its  recognition.  Thus  it  is  settled  by  the  highest  judicial  auihoriiy 
in  the  state,  that  whether  the  Sunday  act  of  I'eDOsylvania  is  regarded  as  a 
civil,  or  as  a  religious  esiaUishment,  it  is,  ia  eitlwr  case,  equally  a  tlagtuit 
riolalion  of  political  right. 
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Tfltsi  u  no  tnaximof  tbeeomman  Isw  of  which  coaits  aixl  jaJges  on 
BO  ruD<],  M  of  that  old  coDwrratiTo  maxim,  start  decUis.  It  is  a  verj  coi^ 
TsnieDl  and  comfortablo  maxim  for  an  ignorant  or  lazr  jndge,  as  it  aavM 
him  tho  trouble  ami  labor  of  inTestigatinK  a  case  aod  rorming  bia  own 
opinion.  It  is  a  aalutarj  maxim  when  judicioualy  followed  and  feitfafolly 
applied,  but  a  moat  dangerona  and  pemicioua  one  when  the  letter  and  not 
the  spirit  is  regarded. 

There  is  often  an  apparent  reeemblaneo  or  andogy  between  cases, 
when,  upon  cioaer  serutinj,  they  are  found  to  Im  entirely  diverse  ;  and 
hence  it  is  a  matter  of  daily  experience  at  tbe  bar,  that  wliiie  courta  pro- 
fess to  follow  the  decisions,  they  merely  follow  their  letter  and  not  Uwir 
•pint  and  meaning,  the  conseqnence  of  which  is,  that  they  are  perpetn- 
allj  ninniog  themselves  into  difficnlties  and  absardities  from  which  they 
cannot  extricate  themselves  witbont  the  aid  of  the  legislature.  Coarts 
of  justice,  like  certain  insects,  have  an  irresistible  propensity  to  envelope 
themselves  in  their  own  web,  from  which  the  legislative  sword  alone  can 
cot  them  loose.  The  history  of  all  courts,  with  which  ttare  deciiis  is  a 
maxim,  is  full  of  examples  which  prove  the  uutb  of  these  obaervaUons, 
and  which  are  familiar  to  every  lawyer,  and,  therefore,  need  not  be  cited. 
Bat  the  course  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  on  the  subject  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  Slate  Insolvent  Law*, 
is  worthy  of  more  special  notice. 

In  the  10th  section  of  tiie  Ist  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  i*  the  following  prohibition ;  "  No  state  shall  pass  any  bill  of  at- 
tainder, expost-^tn  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  oontracts," 

The  Urst  case  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  of  tbe  United  Statea  was 
called  upon  to  give  a  oonstrnction  to  this  cUose  of  the  comtitniion  was 
the  case  of  Starges  vi.  CrowDinshinId,  reported  4  Wbeaton,  IS2.  This 
was  an  action  of  usurapsit,  brought  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  District  of  Hassachuaetts,  on  a  promissory  note  made  itt 
NeW'Vork  on  the  2Sd  of  March,  1811.  The  defendant  pleaded  in  bar  a 
discharge  under  the  act  for  the  benefit  of  Insolvent  Debtors,  passed  by 
^e  legislature  of  New^York  April  3d,  1911.  To  this  plea  tbe  plaintiff 
demurred  generally,  on  the  gronnd  that  tbe  contract  was  made  before 
the  law  was  passed.  The  jndgmeut  of  the  court  was  pronounced  by 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  the  following  terras :  "  It  is  tbe  opinion  of 
the  Court,  that  the  act  of  the  ^tate  of  New-Tork,  which  is  pleaded  by 
die  defendant  in  this  case,  so  far  as  it  attempts  to  discharge  the  defendant 
from  the  debts  in  the  declaration  mentioned,  is  contrary'to  the  Constito- 
tion  of  (he  United  States,  and  that  the  plea  is  no  bar  to  the  action."  Tbe 
phraseology  of  the  certificate  in  this  case  is  peculiar,  as  follows  :  "  This 
Court  is  of  opinion,  that  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitntion  of  the 
United  States,  a  state  has  authority  to  pass  a  bankrupt  law,  provided  such 
law  does  not  impair  the  obligatiou  of  contracts." 

What  sort  of  a  bankrupt  or  insolvent  [aw  that  would  be  which  did  nM 
impair  the  obliguion  of  contracts,  the  court  do  not|Bay,  nor  am  I  able  to 
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conceiTe,  as  all  banlcTiipt  or  imoWent  laws  that  I  have  «Ter  heard  of  were 
pasaed  for  the  express  purpose  of  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts, 
by  diichsrgiDg  the  obligor  from  his  legal  obligstion  to  fulfil  his  contract 
according  to  its  terms.  To  change  the  terms  of  a  contract,  without  the 
assent,  or  against  the  will  of  either  of  the  parties,  would  bo  impairing 
the  obligation  of  that  contract,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  The 
proviso  or  exception  of  the  court  is  therefore  exactly  as  broad  as  the 
mie,  and  nullifiee  it,  so  that  the  decision,  when  stript  of  nnmeaning  ver- 
biage,  is  simply  that  the  New^York  insolvent  law  wan  void,  becsuse  it 
impaired  the  obligation  of  the  contract,  and  was  therefore  incompatible 
with  tbe  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

It  haa  generally  been  supposed  by  the  profession,  that  this  decision 
turned  upon  the  fact  that  the  date  of  the  contract  was  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  law,  and  the  court  itaelf,  or  at  least  certain  membera  of  it,  have  at- 
tempted to  give  it  such  a  turn  ;  hut  there  is  not  tbe  slightest  grounds  for 
such  a  supposition,  as  is  abundantly  manifest  from  the  declaration  of 
the  court  itself  in  the  case  of  McMillan  vs.  McNeil,  decided  at  the  same 
term,  if  not  on  the  same  day  with  Sturges  vs.  Crowninshield.  Judge 
Harahall  delivered  the  opinion  of  tbe  court  in  that  case  also,  and  says  : 
"  This  case  is  not  distinguishable  in  principle  from  the  case  of  Sturges 
M.  Crowninshield.  The  circunostance  of  the  state  law  under  which  tbe 
debt  was  attempted  to  be  discharged,  having  been  passed  before  the  debt 
waa  contracted,  made  no  difference  in  the  application  of  the  principle." 

The  next  was  the  case  of  the  Merchants'  and  Mechanics'  Bank  of  Penn- 
SjlTania  v».  Smith,  reported  €  Wheaton,  135,  In  that  case  the  contract 
was  made  in  Pennsylvania  by  parties  who  resided  in  that  state,  and  waa 
discharged  under  an  insolvent  law  of  Pennsylvania.  A  suit  was  subse- 
que&tly  brought  in  the  courts  of  that  state  upon  the  note — the  discharge 
was  pleaded  In  bar  and  sustained  by  the  state  court,  and  an  appeal  ta- 
ken to  the  Supreme  Court  of  tbe  United  States,  where  the  judgment  was 
feveraed,  and  the  insolvent  law  of  Pennsylvania  declared  unconstitutional 
by  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  court.  These  three  cases,  then,  cover 
tbe  whole  ground,  and  decide  without  qualification  or  exception,  that  all 
atate  insolvent  laws  are  unconstilutionaJ  and  void,  because  they  attempt 
to  irapur,  and,  if  carried  into  effect,  would  impair  tbe  obligation  of  con- 
tracts. 

These  decisions,  although  in  conformity  with  the  letter  of  the  constita- 
tion,  yet  were  so  adverse  to  public  sentiment,  and  so  repugnant  to  the 
nniTersal  practice  of  the  state  legiBlatures  and  state  courts  from  the  adop- 
tioD  of  the  constitution  down  to  that  time,  that  they  produced  little  or  no 
effect ;  and  the  atate  legislatures  continued  to  pass  insolvent  laws,  and 
the  state  courts  continued  to  execute  them,  as  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  do,  both  before  and  after  the  adoption  of  tbe  constitution.  It  was 
wholly  incredible,  that  the  convention,  in  framing  the  constitution,  or  the 
people  in  adopting  it,  could  have  intended  to  deprive  the  state  legisla- 
tnrea  of  all  power  to  relieve  their  insolvent  debtors.  Such  a  supposilien 
was  at  war  with  the  spirit  of  tbe  age. 

In  1827,  nine  years  after  the  case  of  Sturges  u.  Crowninshield  waa  de- 
cided, the  case  ofOgden  vs.  Sannders  came  before  the  court  for  adjudica- 
tion, and  the  court  was  called  on  to  revise  their  decisions  in  the  preceding 
csaee.  This  was  an  action  of  assumpsit  on  a  bill  of  exchange  drawn  in 
Kentucky  and  accepted  in  New-York,  and  protested  for  non-payment  in 
New-Yo^  The  defendaat  pleaded  in  bar  a  discharge  under  sn  insolvent 
law  of  the  State  of  New- York,  paseAd  before  the  bill  was  drawn.     To 
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this  p]e&  the  pkintiS'  demurred,  and  judgmenl  was  reoderad  for  the  plain* 
tiff  ujjon  the  aemuirer,  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
District  of  Louisiana.  The  case  waa  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  b;  a  writ  of  error.  It  excited  great  interest  throughout  the 
countrjf,  and  was  twice  elaborate!;  argued  by  eminent  counsel.  The 
judges  delivered  their  opinions  at  length.  Judges  Marshall,  DutoII  and 
Story  concurred  in  opinion,  and  adhered  to  the  former  decisions,  that 
state  insolvent  laws  were  unconstitutional  and  void.  Judges  Wa^iugten, 
Johnson,  Thompson  and  Trimble  each  delivered  elaborate  opinions,  in&- 
Tor  of  the  constitutionality  of  state  insolvent  laws,  and  of  course  were 
for  reversing  the  previous  decisions.  The  majority  then  appoint«(d  Judge 
Johnson  to  pronounce  the  judgment  of  the  court,  which  be  did  at  a  sub- 
sequent day  of  the  term,  and  then  delivered  another  elaborate  opinion,  in 
which  he  introduced  a  new  distinction,  which  bad  not  before  been  heard 
of,  and,  of  course,  bad  not  been  examined  or  argued  by  counsel.  He 
still  held  the  state  insolvent  laws  to  be  constitutional,  wben  the  parties  to 
a  contract  to  which  tbey  were  applied  resided  in  the  same  state  ;  but 
when  the  creditor  resided  in  a  different  state  from  the  one  in  which  the 
debtor  took  tbe  benefit  of  the  insolvent  law,  then  the  insolvent  law  could 
not  be  constitutionally  applied  to  his  contract  In  other  words,  that  be 
had  a  right  to  collect  his  debt,  although  his  debtor  had  been  discharged 
under  a  constitutional  state  insolvent  law.  This  new  distinction  enabled 
Judge  Johnson  to  overrule  the  former  decisions,  and,  at  tbe  same  time,  to 
concur  with  Judges  Marshall,  Duvall  and  Story  in  sustaining  the  platti' 
tifi^s  demurrer  in  the  case  at  bar;  and  although  it  decided  the  case  upon 
entirely  diSerent  ground  from  that  upon  which  they  put  it,  yet  aa  he  con- 
curred with  them  in  their  conclusion  to  sustain  tbe  demurrer,  they  agreed 
to  concur  with  him  in  his  opinion.  So  says  Judge  Story  in  tbe  case  of 
Boyle  Dj.  Zackery,  reported  in  6  Peters. 

This  is  a  beautiful  saropleof  barmonions  opinion.  Three  judges  are  for 
giving  judgment  for  the  defendant  upon  tbe  ^und  that  tbe  states  have  a 
constittttional  right  to  pass  insolvent  laws.  Three  judges  are  for  giving 
judgment  to  the  plaintiff  upon  the  ground  that  state  insolvent  laws  are 
unconstitutional,  Deca use  they  impair  the  obligation  of  contracts ;  and  one 
judge,  although  he  holds  state  insolvent  laws  to  be  constitutional,  yet  is 
tor  giving  judgment  for  the  plaintiff,  because  he  lives  over  the  state  lin^— 
a  rather  narrow  foundation,  one  would  think,  for  a  great  constituttonal  qnes> 
tion  to  rest  upon,  more  especially  when  it  is  recollected  that  tbe  court  has 
repeatedly  said,  that  they  will  not  declare  a  state  law  to  be  nnconititutionil 
and  void  in  a  doubtful  case.  "  On  more  than  one  occasion,  (says  Judgs 
Harshall,  in  the  case  of  Dartmouth  College  vT.  Woodward)  this  court  hat 
declared,  that  in  no  doubtful  case  would  it  pronounce  a  legislative  act  to 
be  contrary  to  tbe  constitution. — 4  Wheaton,  626. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  such  a  distinction  had  been  heard  of.  That 
a  law  sbould  be  constitutional  as  to  one  set  of  creditors,  and  unconstitu- 
tionat  as  to  another  set,  was  a  striking  novelty ;  but  when  the  distinctioa 
was  still  farther  refined  by  making  its  constitutionality  depend  on  the 

5 lace  where  the  parties  resided,  it  appeared  to  be  not  only  novel,  but  in 
irect  cotjfiict  with  the  4th  article  of  the  constitution,  which  requirea 
"  full  faith  and  credit  to  be  given  in  each  state  to  the  public  acta  and  ju- 
dicial proceedings  of  every  other  state."  Hitherto  it  had  been  mppoaed 
tbat  a  state  insolrent  law  was  a  public  act,  and  that  a  decree  or  judgmant 
of  insolvency  vraa  a  judicial  proctediitg,  and,  of  course,  protected  bjr  tb* 
Gonstitntion. 
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Tbe  eomtitatioii  bIbo  declarM,  Ihst  "  the  cidzem  of  each  Btata  shaH 
be  fiodtied  to  all  Ow  prmlegn  and  irorouaitiet  of  citizens  in  tbe  fleventt 
natee  ;" — ia  other  words,  that  a  citizen  nf  the  United  States  is  a  citizen 
of  each  state,  and  entitled  to  ell  the  priTilegea,  immunities  and  disabilities 
of  cititens  in  the  several  statea,  when  within  their  jo risdiction  ;  yet  this 
decision  assumea  thet  citizeas  of  the  United  States  are  foreigners  or 
aliens  in  all  tbe  slates  except  the  one  in  which  thej  reside — that  the  states 
of  this  Union  are  foreign  states  as  regards  each  other — their  laws  foreign 
laws — tbe  judgments  of  tbeir  courts  foreign  judgments ;  and  what  is 
stranger  still,  this  decision  assumes  that  these  foreigners  or  aliens  are  en- 
titled to  special  prinleges  and  adTsntages  over  citizens,  in  their  own  do- 
mestio  tribuaals;  and  to  cap  the  climax,  tbe  rights  of  the  citizens  of  ttits 
Union  are  to  be  determined  by  the  laws  of  nations,  and  not  by  the  Con- 
atitution  of  tbe  United  States  !  An  important  article  of  tbe  constitution 
IB  to  be  oTerlaid  by  the  laws  of  nations  ! 

But  so  far  as  that  case  was  concerned,  the  court  as  much  mistook  tbe 
laws  of  nations  as  tbey  did  tbe  Constitntion  of  the  United  States.  The 
idea  that  foreign  contracts  or  foreign  creditors  are  protected  by  the  laws 
of  nations  from  the  operation  of  bankrupt  or  insolvent  laws,  of  the  debt- 
ors forum,  is  an  entire  novelty.  Neither  the  civil  law,  nor  tbe  common, 
nor  the  laws  of  any  nAtion  in  Europe,  sanction  any  such  doctrine.  If  an 
Atneriosn  creditor  were  to  appear  m  Westminster  Hall,  and  demand  that 
his  contract  should  be  exempt  from  tbe  operation  of  tbe  bankrupt  laws  of 
England  for  the  reason  that  he  waa  not  a  liege  subject  of  Queen  Victoria, 
or  Because  be  did  not  reside  in  England,  or  because  the  contract  was  not 
made  in  England,  be  would  be  thonght  to  be  demented,  and  would  he  in 
danger  of  a  commission  of  lunacy.  But  if  tbis  American  creditor  should 
chance  to  catch  bis  Eogliih  debtor  in  this  country,  he  might  sue  faim  and 
collect  his  debt,  ootwtth standing  hia  discharge  under  tbe  English  bank- 
rupt laws.  Our  courts  show  no  comity  or  respect  to  foreign  bankrupt 
laws,  (see  5  Crsncb,  269,)  and  hence,  I  suppose,  comes  the  idea  that  no 
comity  or  respect  waa  to  be  paid  by  the  states  of  this  Union  to  the  insol- 
vent laws  of  eecb  other,  nor  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  tbe  state  insolvent 
laws.  But  it  does  not  follow,  that  because  one  nation  pays  no  regard  to 
the  bankrupt  laws  of  another  nstioo,  it  will  therefore  exempt  foreign 
creditors  from  die  operation  of  its  own  bankrupt  laws.  The  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  tbe  case  of  Ogden  vt.  Sannders  is  as  alien  to  the 
laws  of  nations  as  it  is  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  next  oaaa  was  that  of  Boyle  vs.  Zackery,  reported  in  6  Peters,  in 
wbieb  Judges  MBrsball  and  Story  expreased  tbeir  concurrence  with 
Judge  Johnson  in  his  opinion  in  the  case  of  Ogden  vs.  Saunders.  Next 
came  tbe  caee  of  MoSat  vs.  Cook,  which  was  decided  at  the  last  term  of 
the  Supreme  Conrt.  Moifat,  the  plaintiff,  resided  in  New- York — Cook, 
the  defendant,  resided  in  Maryland.  The  suit  was  brought  in  the  Circuit 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  tbe  District  of  Maryland.  The  plaintitT 
declared  on  a  promissory  note,  made,  as  the  court  aaid.  in  New- York,  al- 
though it  was  dated  and  executed  in  Baltimore,  The  defendant  pleaded 
in  bar  adiecfaarge  under  the  insolvent  laws  of  Maryland.  To  tbis  pies  the 
plaintiff  demnrred,  and  judgment  was  rendered  for  the  plaintiff.  This  case 
differs  from  Ogden  vs.  Saunders  in  one  particalar  only.  In  Ogden  and 
Saunders  the  place  of  makincr  and  discharging  the  contract  were  the  same. 
The  contract  was  made  in  New-York,  and  Ogdon,  tbe  obligor,  was  dis- 
charged under  an  insolvent  lawof  New-York,  but  tbe  residence  of  the 
parties  wae  in  different  stales.    In  Moffat  and  Cooktheplscesof  making 
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and  diBcharging  the  contract  were  different.  The  contract  waa  made  in 
New-York,  (as  the  court  Bays,)  but  the  discharge  was  under  an  inaolvent 
law  of  Maryland,  the  residence  of  the  obligor.  Had  the  contract  been 
made  in  Baltimore,  as  the  defendant  contended  was  the  fact,  it  would  have 
been  ideotical  with  Ogden  and  Saunders,  and  bad  that  been  the  case,  the 
Court  admits  that  the  discharge  mould  have  been  conatitutional  and  valid, 
and  that  judgment  must  have  been  for  the  defendant.  Indeed  the  ease 
turned  upon  the  question  of  &ct,  whether  it  wa«  a  New-York  or  a  If  arj* 
land  contract.  Judge  Grier,  who  pronounced  the  judgment  of  the  conrt 
sajs,  "  the  only  question,  then,  to  be  decided  at  present  ii,  whether  the 
bankrupt  law  of  Maryland  can  operate  to  discharge  the  plaintiff  in  error 
from  a  contract  made  in  New-York  with  the  citizetiB  of  that  state ;"  and 
Judge  Woodbury  adds,  "as  a  matter  offset,  the  oontract  must  be  deemed 
a  foreign  one,  or  in  common  parlance,  a  New-York  and  not  a  Maryland 
contract.  The  lex  loei  eontraetus  which  moat  govern  its  construction  and 
obligations  is,  therefore,  the  law  of  New- York,  unless  on  its  bee  the  con- 
tract was  to  be  performed  elsewhere.  As  a  question,  then,  of  inttmatiomal 
late,  such  a  contract  and  its  obligations  cannot  be  affected  by  the  legisla- 
tion ofbankrupt  systems  of  other  states.  It  is  understood  that  the  whole 
court  concur  in  this  opinion." 

Now,  although  the  court  profess  to  follow  the  decision  in  Ogden  and 
Saunders,  yet  tney  do  in  fact  overrate  it,  and  adopt  a  new  criterion  by 
which  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  state  insolvent  laws.  According 
to  Ogden  and  Saundera,  if  the  parties  lived  in  different  states,  their  con- 
tracts could  not  be  affected  by  state  insolveot  laws.  According  to 
Moffat  and  Cook,  the  residence  of  the  parties  was  iromaterial,  but  if  the 
place  of  the  contract  and  the  place  of  the  discharge  are  different,  thea 
the  contract  is  safe  trom  the  influence  of  state  insolvent  laws.  Judge 
Grier  also  says,  that  "  the  case  of  McMillan  and  McNeil  is  precisely  simi- 
lar in  all  respectfi  to  Moffat  and  Cook,  and  rules  it."  But  the  learned 
judge  knew  or  ought  to  have  known  that  it  was  ruled  in  McMillan  and 
McNeil,  that  all  state  insolvent  laws  are  unconstitutional,  without  refers 
ence  to  either  the  Ux  Inci  contractits  or  the  ^astdeat^e  of  the  parties,  while 
in  Uoffat  and  Coult,  all  state  iaaolvent  laws  are  held  to  be  constitutional, 
except  when  the  .place  of  the  contract  and  the  place  of  the  discharge  are 
different  i  and  yet  the  learned  judge  claims,  that  his  decision  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  safe  maxim  of  store  dtdtU  I 

Chief  Justice  Taney  was  of  opinion  that  the  discharge  of  Cook,  under 
the  insolvent  laws  of  Maryland,  ought  to  have  protected  him  within  the 
State  of  Marylaud,  but  admits  that  it  was  do  protection  in  New- York,  or 
any  of  the  other  states,  except  by  amity.  In  other  words,  that  a  state 
insolvent  law  may  be  constitutional  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
states,  when  sitting  in  Maryland,  and  unconititutiooal  in  the  same  oonrt 
when  sitting  in  New- York  or  in  any  of  the  other  states.  Thus  he  says, 
"  if  a  state  may  pass  a  blue-knigbt  law,  it  would  seem  to  follow,  that  it 
would  be  valid  and  binding,  not  only  upon  the  state  courts,  but  also 
upon  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  when  sitting  in  the  state  and 
administering  justice  according  to  its  laws,  and  that  in  the  trlbunsl  of 
the  other  states,  it  should  receive  the  respect  and  comity  which  the 
established  usagesof  civilized  nations  extend  to  the  bankrupt  laws  of  each 
other.  But  how  far  this  comity  should  extend,  would  be  a  qnestion  for 
each  state  to  decide  for  itself."  The  constitution,  however,  says,  (hu  a 
law  ofa  state  or  tbejudgment  of  a  state  court,  which  is  eoDsdtational  in 
one  state,  shall  be  constitiuioDil  in  all  the  ststtes.    "  Full  &tth  ind  credit 
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•hall  be  given  in  each  etate  to  the  public  acta  and  jnilicia]  proceedings  of 
every  other  state."  It  alio  sajs,  tbat  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  is  a 
citizen  of  each  of  the  states,  and  sh&ll  be  entitled  to  ell  the  privileges 
and  immunities  of  citizens  id  the  several  states;  but  Chief  Justice  Tiiipy 
«ayB,  that  the  extent  of  these  privileges  and  immanilies,  so  far,  at  least,  as 
the  state  insolvent  laws  are  ooncemed,  will  be  a  question  for  each  state 
to  decide  for  itself.  He  therefore  concurs  with  the  rest  of  the  court  in 
referringthosequestions  to  thelawsof  nations,  instead  of  the  constitution. 
This  is  carrying  state  rights  a  little  farther  than  either  a  fair  construction 
of  the  constitution  itself,  or  the  people,  will  bear.  The  people  are  not  yet 
ao  sick  of  the  constitution  as  to  be  willing  to  exchange  any  part  of  it  for 
the  laws  of  nations;  nor  are  they  so  blinded  by  state  pride,  as  not  to  be 
able  to  dietioguish  between  independent  sovereign  states  and  independent 
sovereign  nations.  Although  the  cunrtconfess  their  inability  to  reconcile 
these  cases,  yet  they  do  not  think  it  "  prudent  to  depart  from  the  safe 
niHxini  of  stere  dtcuis  f 

There  are  some  other  things  in  these  cases  worthy  of  observation.  In 
the  firvt  three  the  court  appear  to  have  been  unanimous  in  their 
opinion,  that  all  state  insolvent  laws  were  nnconstitutional,  without 
regard  to  the  residence  of  the  parties,  or  the  locality  or  date  of  (he  con- 
tract. This  opinion  was  perspicuous  and  intelligible,  and  in  accordance 
with  its  spirit  and  meaning.  Neither  the  convention,  nor  the  people  in 
making  and  adopting  that  article  of  the  conslitution,  ever  thought  of  state 
involvent  laws.  This  is  manifest  from  the  fact,  that  the  states  all  con- 
tinued to  pass  involvent  laws  afler  the  constitution  was  adopted,  precisely 
ea  they  did  before.  But  although  no  dissent  is  expressed  or  hinted  at  in 
the  reports  of  these  cases,  yet  Judge  Johnson,  in  pronouncing  the  judg- 
ment of  '*  the  court  in  the  case  of  Ogden  oj.  Saunders,  says,  that  in  the 
caso  of  Sturges  and  Crowninahield,  "the  court  were  very  much  divided  in 
their  views,  and  that  the  judgment  partakes  as  much  of  a  compromise  m 
of  a  legal  adjudication.  The  minority  thought  it  better  to  yield  some- 
thing, rather  than  risk  the  whole." 

This  is  strange  language  in  the  moulh  of  a  judge.  We  often  hear  of 
compromised  verdicts  of  juries,  hut  never  before  of  a  compromised  judg- 
ment of  a  court,  more  especially  on  a  question  of  constitutional  law.  Has 
a  judge  a  right  to  compromise  and  bargain  away  any  part  of  the  coostitu- 
tif.n1  "  The  minority  thought  it  better  m  yield  something,  rather  than 
rink  the  whole  I"  Strange  language  this  in  the  mouth  of  a.  judge.  I  do 
not  understand  it.  One  would  think  that  the  court  was  deliberating  ahout 
what  they  should  make  the  conntitiiiion  and  not  about  what  it  was.  But 
this  noted  case  of  Ogden  vi.  Saunders  is  pregnant  with  other  strange 
things  Judges  Washington,  Johnson  Thompson  and  Trimble,  each 
delivered  elaborate  opinions  in  favor  of  the  constitutionality  of  state  insol- 
vent laws,  and  all  but  Judge  Johnson  are  for  overruling  the  demurrer.  . 
Judges  Marshall,  Duvsll  and  Story  also,  deliver  an  elaborate  opinion,  in 
accordance  with  the  former  decisions  of  the  court,  and  are  fur  sustaiDing 
the  demurrer.  Judge  Johnson  then  joins  the  minority,  and  suaiaina  the 
demurrer  upon  a  point  not  acquired  at  the  bar,  and  never  before  heard  of 
in  any  of  the  diacua^ions  of  this  question,  to  wit,  the  geographical  locality 
of  the  plaintifi*;  and  six  years  afterwards,  in  the  case  of  Boyle  vs.  Zackery 
(Reported  in  6  Peters)  we  are,  for  the  first  time,  informed  by  Judges 
Marshall  and  Story,  that  they  "concurred  in  and  adt^ted  tbe  opinion  of 
Judge  Johnson,  and,  of  course,  abandoned  their  own,  as  the  two  opinions 
were  wholly  irreconcilable;  and  now,  in  Moffat  and  Cook,  the  court 
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abaDdons  the  locality  or  reaidence  of  tbe  [^intiff  and  adopts  tbe  Xer  lod 
contractus  u  tbe  test  of  tbe  cnnBtitutioDaliiy  of  date  inBolvant  lavra,  and 
at  the  «anie  time  tells  us  tbat  they  du  not  tbink  it  "  piudeai  to  deparl  from 
tbe  safe  aiaxim  ofttare  deeitu  I 

All  tbie  comas  from  undue  prldw  of  opinioa— Aora  an  unwUltngQesa  to 
orerrule  their  owd  deciitiuDs--— and  from  an  udwih  reference  for  that 
dangerous  old  maxim,  stare  dedsU,  Such  discordant  decisions,  aad  such 
discrepancy  of  opinion,  among  the  members  of  tbe  Sapreme  Court,  never 
can  settle  a  question  of  constitutional  law. 


SEIECT   IIBKIKT   OF   THB   SBKHtl   CL18S1G8. 

(CapyriBhtHennd.] 

THE  HERMAN  AND  DOROTHEA  OF  GOETKE. 

POLYHYMNIA. 


(caNTIHDCll.) 

Hutei]  Hermfin  ■trnJght  to  the  BUlLa.  where  tbe  (pirited  bones 
Quint  etjoil.  and  quickly  the  grained  provender  ate  up, 
And  the  nell  dried  hay.  on  the  boat  of  the  meadowa  produced  ; 
Speedily  tben  in  their  mcoihi,  the  bit,  all  bright,  he  inserted, 
Drew  with  practised  haedi  the  strapa  through  the  ^Wery  bocklea. 
Firmly  futeo'd  the  leathern  length  of  tbe  reins  lo  tbe  head-gear. 
Lad  tbe  horsea  inKi  ibe  Tulil.  where  ready  Ibe  groom  had 
Now  drawn  forward  the  car,  by  the  pole  it  auilj  moving. 
Firmly  IheD  ibey  two  to  the  car,  with  tbe  leatbem  tiBOsa, 
BoDod  tbe  vigorous  force  of  the  fleei  impetaoni  bonea. 
Herman  graaped  the  whip,  rook  his  seal,  drove  nndei  the  gateway. 
Aud  when  the  friends  in  Ibe  roomy  recess  had  taken  their  place*. 
Speedily  rolled  the  car,  and  leA  behind  it  the  pav'd  road, 
Left  bebind  iha  walUof  thetirwn  and  Ibe  tiureta  afamooth  itone. 
Qtiickly  did  Herman  drive  to  tbe  well-remembered  cBnsey, 
Pauuiig  Dot,  bnt  ap-hill  and  down-dale  driving  with  like  (peed. 
Bill  when  he  uuw  once  more  the  tow'r  of  the  village  eapied, 
^nd  Dol  afar  off  now  lay  Ihe  honaes,  garden -encircled, 
Tbougbtfiil  ha  in  bis  mind  rein'd  in  the  powerfnl  boms. 

By  tbe  rererend  gloom  of  tail  limea  sfaadily  ahelter'd, 
Id  that  place  ah-eady  many  a  century  rooted. 
Lay,  with  award  wetl-clothed,  a  brand  end  apacioni  green  apot. 
Close  lo  the  village,  a  field  for  the  games  of  the  neighboring  conntiy. 
Hullow'd  below  Ihe  groimd  a  well  lay  ander  the  lime-tree*  ; 
When  yon  the  slepa  weotdowti,  sppeor'd  there  benchea  of  hewn  atone 
Rnnnd  the  sonrce  diapowd  were  live  Sooda  constantly  well'd  forth, 
Neat,  with  a  low  wall  gilt,  well  fitted  for  those  that  woald  draw  tber% 
Herman  bare  had  resolved,  beuealh  ihia  shadow,  the  bones 
Wiib  the  ear  to  detain.    This  straightway  did  he,  and  thas  spoke  t 
"  Now  descend  from  tbe  car,  my  friends,  and  go  and  inform  yoa 
Whether  the  muden  merit  tbe  hand  that  I  would  to  her  offer. 
Doobtteas  I  ao  do  think.    To  me  not  aodden  nor  at 
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Had  I  alonn  to  pn)caed,  I  qoicklj  bad  grme  to  Ae  *9hge, 

Aad  the  good  Maid  with  ■  few  riiort  worda  bid  in;  deMmj  fixed. 

Her  ye  will  leea  dijcara  fall  euilj  ont  of  the  namber, 

For  in  Ggoro  with  ber  to  eompBre  je  find  not  uiotfaer. 

Bat  jM  mom ;  I  wtH  teH  by  her  osBt  dm*  how  ye  ifaill  know  her. 

For  her  bolt  of  red  teta  off;  roond-awelting,  her  boMna, 

UghHy  drawn ;  well-lac'd  to  ber  >twpe  her  blach  boddiee  c1o*a  fiti ; 

And  from  wiOiia  its  rim,  aTl  «potlew,  ruee  in  (mall  pliiti 

Under  ber  Mr  round  chin,  the  Dneo'i  gander  textare ; 

Frank  and  bright  \oAm  forth  the  oval  head  from  ila  border, 

And  large  tfumua  manMbU  twhe  the  bodhiu  of  lOTer; 

Bhie  fTDm  beneath  her  belt  her  Mrt  blU  dowawaidi  in  long  fbld^ 

And  playi  round  her  well-tiim'd  anklei  atill  in  ber  gniag. 

Bat  tbia  one  thing  My  I  to  yon,  aad  ipedallj  aik  for; 

Hold  BO  (peech  witb  (he  Maid,  nor  let  ber  know  of  your  pnrpoae, 

Bnt  of  the  other*  inqoire,  and  all  bear  that  they  can  tell  yon, 

And  when  eoaagh  ye  hare  learnt  to  content  my  Father  and  Motber 

Come  to  me  hither  agaia,  and  what  remain*  we  will  aee  to. 

Sncb  !i  the  plan  I  have  fizt  in  my  thoaghti  a*  hither  we  liavel'd." 

Tbn*  ipoke  he.    The  Friendi,  diereen,  went  into  the  Tillage, 
Where  in  garden!  and  ihadi  and  io  boHtei,  the  crowd*  of  the  wand'ren 
Swarmed,  and  carta  on  cart*  qnite  filled  the  whole  of  the  broad  itreet, 
There  men  tended  the  lowing  kine  and  ihe  hone  at  the  wagoa. 
Women  on  «very  hedge  ipread  clolhea  to  dry  in  the  breaiea. 
Children  (ported  and  iplaaht  in  the  itream  that  tao  by  the  highway. 
Preaaiogtbea  amid  cart*,  tfaroagh  tbrongi  of  atea  and  of  cattle, 
Look!  ^I  aronDd  to  the  right  and  the  left  thoee  Bpie*  an  their  misnon. 
If  they  perchanoa  the  form  might  lee,  >«  deacrib'd,  of  tbe  Maiden ; 
Bnt  the  well'tnraed  ataape  aod  the  dreai  nowhere  weve  apparent. 
Soon  they  the  crowd  yet  denier  foniKl ;  for  there  wai,  at  the  waina,  a 
War  of  word*  of  the  men,  and  therein  mixt  diem  the  women 
Screaming.    Then  came  near  witb  ttigniftad  pacea  an  Old  Man, 
Went  Ihe  bmwlen  among,  and  atraight  aabaided  the  \i.jttoai. 
A*  be  exhorted  to  peace,  utd  rebuked  with  UAxtVj  iharpaeH. 
"  Haa  not  yet,''  be  cried,  "  diatreai  ao  boand  n*  together 
That  we  have  ail  by  tbi*  tine  laamt  the  lore  of  forbearance. 
And  to  have  patience,  e'en  if  onr  neighbor  aUp  m  hi*  g<nng  t 
What  if  Ihe  proapereoi  maa  ia  iotoleraat !    Ha*  not  milfortaoe 
Taught  a*  better,  and  told  n*  aot  to  alrira  witb  a  brother  T 
fake  for  each  other  room  oa  the  itranger's  aoil,  and  together  ■ 

Share  lacb  good*  a*  yoa  have,  a*  yon  hope  lor  pity  from  olhen :" 

Tbiu  qiokabe;  and  tbef  Mood  wtKa all,  and  witb  matoal  yielding 
Crder'd  their  kin e  and  thmr  waiu ,  thoee  oKce  i»ore  raoIUGed  wand'nn. 
When  the  MinlHer  naw  bad  beard  the  diacooiae  ef  the  Old  Men, 
And  the  tiaaqail  ipiiit  percMT'd  of  tbi*  Judge  «f  the  Btrangen, 
Uatohim  itraigfat  be  went,  and  iho*  *ignificant  word*  tpoke: — 
"  Father,  in  truth  when  a  people  long  a  proaperou*  liie  lead*. 
Feeding  itielf  from  the  emth,  that  poara  it*  booaiy  on  all  aidea, 
Ajid  with  tbe  year*  and  the  montb*  i<enewi|tbe  gifb  thai  are  laoktfcr. 
All  goe*  oD  of  itaett,  and  each  to  himietf  it  tbe  wiaeac, 
Each  ia  tbe  heat;  and  all  men  then  are  ming^  together, 
Aad  ifae  moet  prtidant  at  man  ii  tboajthl  of  but  a*  tBOtheiL  ^-.  i 
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For  tlwD  affain  nu  iMoolh,  ud  *I1  a  mtttcr  of  coans  toeaa. 

Bat  when  ths  WBUn  of  m  coma  rorth,  anl  braak  op  the  higfawaja, 

Tear  tbe  icroDg  houaa  down,  and  iwirl  throng  garden  and  conk-field. 

Drag  both  woman  and  raan  forth  oat  of  the  cuatomed  dwelling. 

Drire  them  throoghtbe  drear  wide  worid  for  nwi^  a  aad  da; : 

Ah !  then  men  Itxik  roand  Jar  him  who  baa  moat  imderManding, 

And  no  more  doe*  bs  otter  in  nin  Uie  accenia  of  witdom. 

Tell  me,  Father — ja  are,  no  doidit,  ■  Jodge  among  tlieae  men 

Wbo  thw  trarel — ye  who  their  mind*  ao  apeedily  calmed. 

Yea,  fe  B]^)ear  to  me  ai  one  of  tbe  Leaden  of  old  tinte, 

Wbo  throng  wand'haga  and  waataa  long  guided  a  aalioB  of  ezilea ;. 

And  I  oonld  think  that  I  am  wilh  Uotea  or  Joaboa  taUdng." 

And  thereto  tbe  JnJge  nilh  aerioiu  took  aud  in  answer : — 
"  Well  m*7  oar  time,  in  tmlh,  be  conpand  wilh  agea  of  wouler. 
Witb  the  moat  strange  that  profane  or  HKred  hiaCoiy  ipeaki  of. 
For  who,  in  tiiese  onr  rimea.  baa  Tseterda;  bat  and  To-day  IiT'd 
Haa  throogh  long  yean  lived ;  erenta  ao  are  crowded  together ! 
If  I  a  ipaca  look  back,  me  aeemi  as  ancient  and  hoaiy 
Years  were  laid  on  my  head,  though  my  life  faai  tiie  vigor  of  manhood. 
We,  of  ■  tnith,  witb  iboae  of  ancient  dayi  may  compare  oa 
Wbo  in  the  burning  bmb,  in  the  boar  of  dread  viaitation, 
Saw  their  God  ;  we  too  hare  seen  bim  in  fire  and  in  tempest." 

Wben  tbe  Minister  now  to  more  diaeonne  waa  incRned, 
And  wonld  bear  the  lala  of  die  man  and  of  dioae  who  were  with  hitn. 
Privately  thus  in  his  ear  his  busy  companion  whiaper'd': 
"  Speak  thus  on  with  ibe  Jnc^,  md  lead  tbe  discoone  to  the  maideD. ' 
Meantime  I  go  alone,  to  seek  her  forth ;  and  retnra  here 
Back,  when  her  I  hSTe  fbDnd."    Thereto  the  Minister  nodded, 
Andtbroagh  hedgaa  and' gardens  and  sheds  paatou  the  Explorer. 


Wben  the  Mac  of  Religion  bad  aikl  tbe  Jndge  of  tbe  Strangen 
What  his  people  bad  gafTer'd  and  when  tbey  from  bome  driren  forth  wer^ 
Thereto  answer'd  the  man; — "  Not  bwef  has  onr  stoty  of  wo  been;  f 
For  we  have  dmnh,  through  year  npon  year,  tbe  bitten  of  Borrow, 
Bitterer  too  for  as,  who  moamed  the  fcireat  of  bopea  erost 
For  what  man  now  thinks  to  deny  that  higher  bis  heart  swell'd, 
That  bis  breast  breathed  freer  and  beat  with  loftier  pnlses. 
When  be  saw  the  fitat  bright  gteam  of  tbe  aan  thai  was  rising ; 
When  we  heard  of  the  BighUof  Man  that  are  conmon  to  all  tnea. 
Freedenh'a  sacred  flame,  and  fair  Bqoality's  preeept* ! 
Each  man  thought  be  ihonid  live  for  himself  heoc^orlh ;  and  tba  fattca*' 
Seem'd  to  be  loosed  lor  aye,  that  had  bnand  fall  many  a  bir  land. 
Where  tbe  obain  was  held  la  the  grasp  of  Greed  and  of  Idles*. 
Lookt  not  nationa  then,  i»  ibe  days  of  rising  amotion, 
Towarda  that  ei^,  to  long  tbe  world's  great  capital  deemed. 
And  now  wore  than  belbni  that  lofiy  title  dealing  f 
And  were  not  thoae  men,  who  the  b^vUs  of  ooming  erenta  were. 
Name*  not  leas  tbait  die  first  that  beneath  the  alars  are  inaoribad  t 
Boae  not  each  maB'atoola&d.his^eeehat  tfaeeallof  tbeeponht 
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"  We,  Dear  aeleUioan,  ou^l  ioll  wcm  ibe  oonMgiooi  fflmnir, 
Then  the  war  began  :  and  the  armed  boati  of  the  FrenchmsB 
Nearer  preM;  jel  ilill  the;  wein'd  boC  friettdihip  to  bring  oe. 
Aod  they  breast  it  m  tnitb  ;  for  their  (oab  all  were  exalted ; 
And  with  eialtJngjoj  tbejtha  Tree  of  Libertj  [danted, 
Promicing  all  ibonld  their  own  ponsw,  ahoiild  be  their  own  nilets. 
High  then  jo7ed  the  yoang  in  their  hope,  brgh  toyed  the  aged. 
And  roand  tlie  new-raieed  banner  the  gay  danoe  livetilj'  whaeted. 
And  thai  aoon  they  won,  thoae  Frenebmen  ever  inoroecbiag, 
Finl  the  mindi  of  the  men  with  their  bold  and  vigoroo*  projeoti, 
Then  the  hearti  of  the  Ur  with  the  witching  grace  of  their  maniwr. 
Light  to  HI  aeuui'd  then  e'en  war*!  importunate  preamre. 
For  in  the  diManee  ftr,  hope'i  hoae  play'd  gdly  before  ns, — 
Tenpted  our  eager  looks  throngh  yet  nnTiaiced  palfawaya. 

"  O  bow  (Weet  i>  Ifae  time,  when  join'd ,  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom 
Whirl  io  the  dance,  eipeotiDg  the  bliafol  day  of  eapoiual  '■ 
But  ;ret  fairer  Che  time  nem'd  then,  when  the  loftieat  olirieota 
Which  nan  ifaape*  in  hi*  mind  fboVd  nearer  and  ready  for  ^raaping. 
Looaened  tbeii  wia  the  toogne  of  all :  then  ntter'd  the  ifed, 
Ctter'd  the  man  and  the  itripllng  alike  high  thooghti  and  aapiringa. 

"  Bat  the  aky  wai  aoon  oreroaM.    A  lile  generation 
BlroTo  for  tbe  masteiy,  barren  of  good  and  greedy  of  locre. 
Mnrderen  one  nf  anotfaer,  and  Ibnl  oppreMotx  of  uew-inede 
Brother*  in  neighbonring  laodj,  they  aeot  a  niTeDotii  boat  forth. 
Then  on  largo  icale  rerel'd  and  robbed  among  ni  the  Leaden. 
While,  to  the  leaat  thinp  down,  ths  iidbII  folk  rerel'd  and  robbed, 
Bach  >eem'd  only  to  care  how  ipoil  might  remain  for  the  morrow. 
Then  wa*  tbe  itraH  too  heavy  to  bear,  and  daily  the  grief  grew ; 
Bat  they  were  deaf  to  theory  of  the  wrong'd;  they  were  loida  of  the  Biooenl. 
Then  eren  oalm  mind*  boned  with  indigitaiion  and  angsri 
Each  aum  *wore  to  avenge,  and  aongbt  bnt  the  method  of  vengeance; 
Sought  to  requite  the  wrong  of  fiir  hopes  donbly  deceived. 
And  now  Ibrtnne  toned,  and  abone  on  the  aide  of  the  Germans, 
And  with  march  reverMd  the  Frenchmen  basdy  back  Bed. 
Ah,  Aen  fint  we  felt  war's  dire  calamity  grind  os  f 
For  tbe  victor  ii  great  and  good;  at  least  in  hi*  *eemrag; 
And  be  spares  the  vanquished  msn  as  tbot;gh  be  his  own  were, 
While  from  him  and  his  goods  he  daily  reaps  his  advantage. 
But  the  Syiug  man  own*  no  btw  ; — *hDa>  death  for  the  moment. 
And  destroys  and  waste*  with  no  regard  of  the  fblnre. 
Then  too  his  soul  i*  lour'd  ;  and  dark  dsepair  in  hi*  anguish 
Ont  of  his  heart's  abys*  each  wild  atrocity  drag*  forth. 
Nongbl  is  aacred  or  pure  in  his  eyes.    Hi*  loat  on  the  woman 
Holies  with  violent  hand,  and  deaire  it  mingled  with  horror. 
Death  is  on  every  side ;  he  enjoys  what  moment*  are  left  him, 
Grinily  rcjoicea  in  blood,  and  axnits  in  misery'*  howling*. 

"  Then  did  our  men  oonoeive  the  stem  resolve  in  their  bosom*. 
That  to  avenge  which  was  lost,  and  that  to  defend  which  remained. 
All  then  ran  to  arm*,  by  tbe  fogitive  hurry  invited 
Been  io  the  foe,  and  hi*  visage  pale,  and  hi*  tiitioroaa  glanoee. 
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Loud  iiki  BeMilen  p— led  the  tonad  of  ■Imm  from  flu  btifty, 

Wrath  iU  work  begui,  nor  puued  witli  Eoar  of  tbe  fiitara. 

Soon  wM  ibe  po«eefnl  goai  of  tbe  plawmu  dnng'd  iBta  anni  of 

Wit  and  death;  ths  iCTtlie  anl  the  fork  all  rndd;  widi  blood  itu>w^ 

FreqoeDt  fell  the  (be,  without  or  pity  or  ■paring ; 

ETerjwb«re  lag'd  irs,  and  the  ipite  of  oomrdly  waaknea. 

NcTor  again  may  it  be  d j  lot,  tbiu  beaely  degraded 

Han  to  behold  !  a  fairer  nghl  ihs  bsaat  in  hia  nge  ii. 

Ne'er  let  hiiD  libera  ^aim,  aito  goTSm  hmuelf  be  were  fitted, 

Firaoe  nnbonoded  oemea  forth,  when  onoe  ceatnint  ta  renoTod, 

All  that  i*  womt,  nd  law  ihiiiiki  aoarad  into  a  uuaaai." 

"  BicellsDt  man !"  thereto  tlia  Fwtor  with  einphaaii  anaweT'd, 
"  If  you  of  man  dliak  ill,  yet  therefore  csunol  I  bUae  yon ; 
For  full  aora  yoD  have  felt  what  flowi  from  hii  vice  and  bit  madiieat  I 
Tet  wontd  ye  but  your  ey«e  caat  back  tbroagb  tbe  daya  of  your  aorrow 
Te  Hoald  yoimelfooafeaa  bowofl  ye  base  iomewbat  of  goodaeen; 
Many  a  virtue  wbklh  de^  bad  Iain  DonoeaI'd  in  the  boioin. 
Had  not  danger  iti  ibroe  oall'd  forth,  and  nece«ity  mg'd  man 
TiD  ha  appear*  •■  a  god.  the  gnaidian  aogsl  of  othsn." 

Smiling  Aen  that  ancieat  Judge  wilb  dignity  amwered : — 
"  Shrewdly  yon  bring  to  my  thoogbt  that  oft  wtnn  the  homeatead  ii  bonit  dowa, 
Men  tbe  diaconioUls  owner  remind  oi  gold  aodof  lilrer, 
Melted  down  in  Ibe  firv  and  baried  in  nuaaea  of  rnbbiib. 
Smail  ia  the  Imaaiue  in  tratb,  yet  i>  it  a  precioiu  treaaore. 
And  tbe  impareriabt  man  diga  for  it,  and  joya  to  faav*  found  it 
And  H  tarn  I  gladly  my  cheerfnller  miuing  to  thoaa  few 
Deed*  of  worthier  aort  which  now  my  memory  offera. 
Tea; — I  deny  it  not; — I  baTS  aeen  reoonoilement  of  fiieineil 
Join>d  to  rsaone  the  atala  from  itaiUi;  IhaTOeefln  among  fiienda  too, 
Seen  aoosg  parenia  and  ohildren,  the  lofa  that  aaMya  what  i*  bopelea*; 
Seen  how  the  alripling  at  onoe  to  lite  man  gmwi;  leen  how  the  aged 
Grow  to  be  yonog  again,  and  the  otnmg  yonlb  oomea  in  tbe  dtild  fbrtik 
Tea,  and  the  weaker  aex,  w  men  are  aaotutinned  to  toTB  it, 
Showi  itaelf  bold  and  mi^ty  and  filled  with  praeenoe  of  ipiriL 
And  hero  let  me,  before  all  otbers,  the  fidreat  of  deed*  tell, 
Waich  with  a  noble  ooarsge  waa  wroa^t  by  a  Tirtoom  Maiden, 
Who  waa  left  in  our  Tillage  aloaa  with  the  raat  of  tbe  damael* ; 
For  tbe  whole  of  tbe  men  to  face  the  fbemen  were  gone  foitii. 
Then  awept  into  tbe  town  •  troop  of  r«probale  rabble 
Bant  on  plnnder,  and  broke  thoir  wKy  to  the  plane  of  die  women. 
There  tbey  Mw  (he  form  of  a  fair  and  womanly  Hsiden. 
And  of  the  lovely  damBeli,  rather  a*  children  to  apeak  o£ 
Then  were  they  filled  with  fool  deairea ;  and  oallooa  to  pity 
Fierce  on  tbe  trembling  flock  and  tbe  hjgb-aoal'd  Maiden  they  darted. 
Bat  from  the  >ide  of  one  forihwiA  abe  siiai«hed  tha  tin*. 
fimote  him  with  itrong  arm  down  i  in  hi*  blood  h«  down  at  het  feet  ftU. 
Than  wilb  Tigorous  itrokes  «he,  dariog,  reacoed  Iht*  dameel*, 
Hmote  yet  four  of  the  niffiaoi  band  ;  (hey  fled  fbr  th«r  lire*  fbrA ; 
Then  *bo  barred  the  etoae,  and,  armed,  waited  for  BUcconr." 


When  Oie  Miniater  now  bad  beard  the  piaiae  of  tite  HaUen, 
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HooDted  «  hope  tor  ibe  love  of  h*  Fnend  in  tba  depth  of  hh  bmv. 
And  BlroBd;  be  tboogfat  lu  inquire,  what  farther  bod  hapt  her ; 
If  ihe  were  (till  on  bar  way  in  tba  wretohed  throng  of  Ibe  exile* 

Bat  yat  then  cune  Dp  with  npid  motioD  tbe  Surgeon, 
Tuucht  (be  Miniiter'i  elbow,  and  wid  to  him  nurd*  in  a  whiiper : — 
"  Well !  I  at  lart  ihr  Maiden  have  foond,  oat  of  M  mauj  bundredi 
By  the  deaoriptioa  known  '.    With  your  own  eyes  come  and  behold  her ; 
And  bring  with  you  the  Jadge,  diat  we  may  bear  of  her  forlber." 
And  di«y  tmed  dieiD  roaod,  bat  the  Jadge  waa  called  away  iben 
By  bii  people,  aeed&l  of  mupkI,  wbo  waght  bii  ai  aiitance. 
Bat  die  Hioiiter  itnight  panned  the  ttep*  of  the  fiargeon 
Unto  the  WeMh  in  tbs  hedge,  and  he  there  conningty  pointed. 
"  See  yoa,"  be  said,  "  the  Maiden  t    The  baotliog  baiihe  enfolded  i 
And  I  reCDgniie  well  Ihe  andent  gown,  and  tbe  biigbt  bine 
Corertof  lofMeala,  by  Herman  broagbt  in  tua  bondle  ; 
Speadily,  trolh,  and  wwll,  ibe  hM  diapoa'd  of  the  preaeni. 
Theae  be  ceMain  lokeu,  and  thereto  amwer  the  r«t  all ; 
For  her  ImIi  of  red  aeta  off,  roond-a welling,  her  boaoa 
.     Tightly  diBwn ;  well  lao'd  to  her  tbape  her  black  boddice  doae  fill ; 
And  from  whhin  iti  rim,  all  apotieaa,  riiea  in  email  plaiti 
Under  her  lair  roond  chin,  the  linen'*  ganiier  teziarv; 
Frank  and  bright  louki  forth  the  oval  head  from  it*  border, 
And  laige  truHui  raanilbld  twine  the  bodkin  of  nlver  \ 
Her  thoogh  aitdng  we  lee,  her  tail  fair  form  we  can  meaattre. 
And  the  akirt  of  blue,  too,  plaitAd  fall  at  her  girdle, 
Bnvely  down  to  her  weU^Bra'd  anklea  apread*  with  iti  Urge  folda. ' 
DoflbHeaa  abe  it  ia.    Come  therefore  and  let  na  infcirm  ua 
Ifahebegood;  a  maiden  tit  for  a  Tirtaena  hooaebold." 

Tbe? the  Futor,  icanung  the  Maid  with  his  look  ai  tbe  aat  there  :— 
"Tmly  I  wonder  not  that  the  Youth  wai  nnit  with  the  Maiden; 
For  foil  well  ihe  the  KmCiDy  bean  of  the  man  who  hai  mnch  aeen. 
Happy  to  whom  kind  Natore,  our  Mather,  a  bemtifDl  form  give* ! 
That  oomnModa  him  to  all,  and  no  where  ia  he  a  airaager. 
Willingly  each  cornea  nigh  him,  and  willingly  lingers  betide  him 
If  with  the  gracefu]  form  are  gracioni  manners  conjoiaed. 
Tnut  me  in  this,  the  Toalb  in  ber  baa  foaitd  bim  a  maiden 
Who  can  spread  a  radiant  joy  o'er  the  rest  nf  hia  life-time. 
And  stand  by  him  with  womanly  ilreDgth  throogh  STsry  ana  sen 
Tea,  ao  perfect  a  fbnn  insure*  na,  doabtleaa  the  soul,  loo, 
Pore,  and  tbe  vigmir  of  yontfa  giro*  bappieat  promiae  of  ripe  age." 

And  thereto  with  thoaghtfnl  manner  anawar'd  the  Surgeon  : 
"  Tet  doe*  the  aeeming  deceive  foil  often  !  I  tnut  not  the  oalside ; 
For  how  oft  have  I  found  the  ninal  proverb  confirmed: — 
Till  thou  bast  eaten  a  bmhet  of  aelt  with  a  new-made  acqnainlanee. 
May's  thon  not  tnist  to  him  fully ;  time  only  can  snrely  instmct  tbe* 
How  tfaoa  (tandeat  iriib  him,  and  bow  far  Grm  ii  the  friendship. — 
Therefore  first  let  na  take  cor  acconnt  from  sensible  people 
Who  the  Maiden  have  known,  and  who  can  tell  as  abont  her  ' 


"  I  yonr  thoughtfofaieaa  pral«e ;"  asaenting  the  MinUter  n 
"Not  forotBaalras  wecbeoaa'  'tiaa  gnvethisgchDaangfarallMM.' 
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And  dteraon  dwj  forwanb  to  moat  tbe  eioelleDt  Jodgo  went, 
Wbo,  engag'd  in  hii  oma,  came  np  the  slreet  of  (be  TiUago. 
And  to  taim  tbe  Pwtor  aiid  with  prorideiit  oaatloii : 
"Tell  oa:  (br  we  bars  a  Muden  obaeirad,  cloae  b;  in  the  gaiden, 
Who  nu  nnder  tbe  tree,  and  clothing  makea  for  tbe  children 
Of  *  Teatment  of  coUoo,  to  ber,  we  oonjectDTe,  preasDled. 
Hacb  are  we  ta'ea  witb  ber  farm ;  ibe  looki  ao  actrre  and  kindlj. 
Tell  0*  wbat  ef  ber  ;oa  know ;  we  ask  wilb  a  laodible  porpoae." 

And  whm  DOW  Ibe  Jadge  cigb  came  to  the  prden  and  looked, 
Said  be :  "  Tbal  Maid  alrsad;  ;oa  know ;  for  when  I  tbe  tale  told 
Of  the  noble  deed  perforni'd  by  ibe  Tigoroos  Maiden, 
How  ahe  laid  band  on  tbe  award  and  freed  benelf  and  ber  damarii. 
TbiawHaha!    Va  Bee  b;  ber  look  aha  i*  healthily  fbnnad, 
Nor  mora  active  than  good ;  long  oare  of  her  andent  relation 
Took  abe.  till  that  he  died,  benoe  awepi  by  haraanng  aonow 
Fait  for  ibe  ilia  of  the  atale  and  peril  tbat  threatan'd  bii  fbrbne. 
Tben  too'  witb  calm  eraolioD  ahe  bore  the  pain  that  abe  deep  felt 
At  ber  bridegroom'*  death,  a  noble  yonth,  who  indtrd 
By  the  firat  glow  of  hia  ardent  mind  to  eombat  for  freedom, 
Want  on  hii  way  toward*  Paria,  and  aoon  a  violentdmlh  found, — 
For  be  there,  aa  at  home,  atill  watr'rl  agahut  goile  and  opprearion." 
Thn*  tbe  ancient  Judge.    The  two  tfaea  thankt  him  in  perting; 
And  the  Prieat  drew  a  gold  piece  forth ;  (the  atore  of  hia  ailrer 
Wai  aome  hours  before  all  spent  by  bim  in  his  pity 
When  he  the  CiigitiTes  aaw  paa*  by  on  their  sonawfbl  joamey ;) 
And  to  the  Magiitrate  garehe  the  coin,  aayiog:  "Take  and  beatow  )>• 
Thia  my  mite  on  the  needy,  and  Sod  add  worth  to  tbe  bomty !" 
Bat  the  man  refoa'd  it.  and  (hna  aaid  :  "  We  of  onraelres  hsTe 
Many  a  crown  which  we  aaved,  and  mnoh  of  goods  and  of  clothing ;  ( 
And  I  tntst  we  tetnm  to  oar  hooie  ere  all  ia  expended." 

Then  the  Paator  replied,  and  piest  the  gold  in  his  hand  atiU : 
"  In  then  daya  let  none  delay  to  g)ie,  and  let  no  one 
Shrink  to  i«c«ve  siijoh  ofiering  aa  by  oompaadon  is  tandeKd 
Nona  knows  bow  long  ia  hia,  wbat  he  now  poaeesaea  in  qniet  i 
None,  how  long  he  may  eliU  be  in  foreign  oonntriea  a  wand'rar 
Far  &om  tbe  field  and  the  garden  to  whiofa  he  lookt  for  aabnslence." 

"  Yea  now,"  aaid  thersDH  Willi  bnsy  demeanoor  the  Burgeon, 
"  Had  I  but  coin  in  my  parse  to  you  hfld  I  ivillingly  given  it. 
Great  and  nnall,  for  dnnbtlesa  many  are  witb  yon  that  need  it. 
¥el  nngifted  I  leave  yon  not,  that  ye  of  a  goodwill 
See  the  toki^n,  althoogli  tbe  deed  witb  tbe  will  correipond  not." 
Thus  the  Burgeon  spoke,  and  drew  tbe  embroidered  pouch  out 
Forth  by  the  strings,  wherein  he  carefblly  kept  hi*  tobacco, 
Open'd  it  in  due  form,  and  therein  was  a  soanty  supply  found. 
'■  Small  ia  the  gift,"  he  said,  aa  he  abared  it.    Answ'ring  tbe  Judge  said : 
"  Yet  fa  die  fragrant  weed  to  the  IravBlier  never  onwelcome." 
And  the  Su^eoa  prai^d  what  be  gave  as  genuine  Knaater. 

Bat  the  Paator  drew  bim  away,  and  they  qoitled  the  Judge  then. 
"  Haita  we  I"  mid  thai  thonghlfal  man;  "  far  the  yoong  man  is  wailing 
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XwTiniu      To  fami  be  our  joyfiil  lidmgi  quickly  raported." 

Aud  Ibej  bMted,  wd  cmm  and  fbond  the  Tonlh  a>  he  leaned, 

Under  tbe  Inoe-tiBM  againat  llw  carnage.    The  borMa  ware  itaaipbg 

All  impatieut  die  aod ;  bat  be  ilood  tbooghlfiillj  miuing, 

Holding  the  nan ;  and  brwud  looking,  nw  not  the  friendj  till 

Tbej,  mgh  nnving,  called  his  name  and  ngnal  of  joy  nude. 

And  at  b  dutaoce  began  already  die  Surgeon  his  Mory ; 

Bat  still  nearer  thsy  Mept ;  and  then  ihe  Mimiter  gnq>t  him 

l;"**!  by  the  hud  uul  tpoke,  and  took  the  diiconite  from  hit  partner : 

"  Hail,  yming  Man,  to  thee!    Thy  eye  iitrae,  and  tbj  heart  too 
Truly  Im>  ohoaen.     Hay  Joy  on  thee  and  Ae  wife  of  thy  yonthbet 
Worthy  dkeiaof  Ihee.    Oome  Mn,  Aen  thatmytbe  carriage, 
That  t^itiaid  we  m^  reach  forthwith  the  ride  of  the  village. 
And  to  (he  good  Uaid  nie,  that  die  with  na  back  to  tbybotiw  oome." 

But  the  Vooth  nood  there,  and  eare  DO  biken  of  pleanire 
Wbeti  he  the  Gnroy  heard  ipeok  words  of  jo;  and  of  comfort 
Deep  hs  ligbed  and  aid ;  "  We  came  here  rapidly  diiTing, 
Bat  uhuued  perhaps  and  tk>w  it  is  onra  to  retnm  hence. 
For  since  here  1  atand,  dark  Cam  have  bllan  apoame. 
Doabt  and  Biupicion,  and  all  that  racks  the  br«aat  of  a  lover. 
Think  ye,  soon  u  we  cotne  the  Haid  will  faUow  na  straightway, 
For  that  we  are  richi  and  she  is  poor  and  an  exile  T 
Poverty  makea  men  prood.  when  nndeaerred ;  and  actiTe 
8ec9na  the  Uaid  and  calm,  tmd  so  the  world  is  bc^e  her. 
Think  ye,  inch  a*  she  ia,  with  nioh  a  baa  and  demeanonr. 
She  lu  wootan  haa  grown,  nor  drawn  die  eyea  of  a  lailDr  1 
Think  ye  that  till  this  time  her  heart  to  hire  haa  been  ckaedt 
Drive  not  hastily  on  j  peihapa  in  diame  and  ooufnnon 
Most  we  the  team  lead  slowly  home.    For  snrely  I  fear  me 
flmne  one  yoolh  hu  almady  her  heart's  afiection  obtained. 
And  to  same  fortonate  man  bar  hand  and  her  troth  she  haa  pligfatsd ; 
1'ben  stand  I  in  shame  with  my  pn^HHal  before  hcr<" 

And  tlM  Minister  open'd  his  month,  as  prampt  to  console  him, 
Bat  in  his  tBlkatrre  sort  the  Stirgeon  took  op  the  ocotrerae; 
"  Truly  in  ancient  dajs  had  no  snob  trooble  aswil'd  na. 
For  is  its  dne  eonrse  tb^  each  thmg  was  fitly  arranged. 
Soon  aa  a  bride  lor  the  son  the  father  and  mother  had  lookt  ont. 
First  some  biend  of  the  honae  was  confidentially  call'd  in ; 
Then  this  fiiend,  as  an  Envoy,  Ibrdi  was  sent  to  the  pareata 
Of  the  selected  bride;  and  he,  ana}red  is  fiilLdresa, 
Vinted  after  dinner,  belike  on  a  Sonday,  the  &tfaer; 
First  on  general  matten  in  friendly  oonvsrae  enga^ng. 
And  well  skilled  to  guide  the  disconme  in  devions  channd ; 
Led  to  ihos,  was  somewhat  aid  in  praise  of  the  dangbter, 
Somewlnt,  too,  in  praise  of  the  man  and  the  honse  that  had  sent  him. 
Shrewd  fiilki  marki  the  end  that  waa  longht;  and  dnrewdly  the  Envoy 
Markl  the  bMren'  thonghta,  and  then  eoold  fhrther  declare  him. 
Wm  the  ofier  dedinedl  No  lorenen  brongfat  the  refhsal. 
But  an  if  the  event  waa  good,  be  anre  that  the  Bovoy 
FirM  gnest  wm  in  the  boaae  at  hc^Mtold  faativils  «var. 
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For  the  wedded  pau-  rsmombared  «tv  their  llfc  liag 
That  hii  ikilfnl  huid  bad  fint  the  foctoDUe  knot  bgaud. 
Bat  DOW  ii  all  this,  with  other  landabLe  onrtami, 
Ontof  fealuon  grDwo:  aod  aach  joong  numfcrhi 
So  1st  each  man  now,  frmn  the  maid  that  be  n 
Take  in  ihame  the  willow  (be  givea,  am 

"  Tea — be  that  as  It  maj !"  the  Youth  replied,  who  baidlj 
All  the  diacontae  had  heard,  batMiUT  hiuuelf  had  reaolvedi 
"  I  myaelf  will  go,  myaelf  m;  deatiuy  leeluiig 
From  the  moath  of  the  Maid,  in  wboaa  I  eonfident  tmit  feel. 
Firm  a*  ever  man  rapoa'd  in  the  aool  of  a  woman. 
What  ihe  may  aajr,  that  in  good ;  that  la  right  and  reaaou,  i  know  it. 
Bhanld  I  but  for  the  last  lime  aae  her,  yet  will  I  once  mare 
That  dark  eye  bebold,  iti  look  of  opeonea  meeting ; 
Though  I  may  preii  them  never,  yet  will  I  the  breaat  aud  the  ahoulden 
Once  more  lee,  which  my  aim  so  gladly  would  fold  in  enibnnaa  i 
Yet  the  moatfa  will  I  aee,  &om  which  a  kiaa  and  a  Yea  woold 
Hake  me  happy  bt  erer ;  a  No  give  endlea*  affliclim. 
But  leave  ye  me  here,  ¥e  aball  not  txny.    Hetoro  ye 
Back  to  my  Father  and  Blother  again,  Ont  ye  may  amra  dwn 
That  their  Son  erred  not,  and  that  the  Maiden  ii  worthy. 
And  now  leav«  me  bIoub  t  By  the  footway  over  the  mountain 
Pait  that  old  pear-tree,  end  down  the  ^peoTthe  vineyard 
Oo  1  a  nigher  way  back  to  the  beoae.    O  might  I  the  lov'd  oaa 
Joyful  and  non  bring  home !  But  haply  nmat  I  bIodo  aeek 
Sadly  that  homeward  way,  dot  ev«r  (rsad  it  with  Joy  mora  I" 

Thai  ipoke  he,  and  gave  the  raini  lo  the  hand  of  the  Faator, 
Who  them  ikilfolly  graiping,  the  '"■"■"g  itsedi  in  oommand  held. 
Mounted  qniokly  the  car,  and  took  the  leat  of  the  driver. 
But  joiot-traveller  Sage !  ttunt  Mill  didat  linger  and  laideat 
"  Gladly,  my  friend,  to  you  do  I  tniat  my  aoul  and  my  cooaoienca, 
But  the  bod;  and  bonea  are  Kiniawbat,  1  fear  me,  in  peril. 
When  the  (pirilnal  arm  tbtu  hold  of  ihe  temporal  rein  takea." 
But  then  imiledat  thou,  intelligent  PaMoc,  and  aaideat : 
"  Take  yoor  aeat,  and  aa  with  your  iohI,  inut  me  with  yonr  bodf  i 
For  the  rdn  to  direct  thia  hand  wai  long  ^o  akilM, 
And  well  praclia'd  thia  eye  to  tak«  Ihe  critioal  t"""'^g 
For  onr  cuatom  at  Sttaabnrg  it  wat,  in  the  oarriage  to  go  fordi 
When  I  the  yoathfnl  Baron  tlntber  aocompanied.— Daily, 
Driven  by  me,  did  the  car  roU  fartbthma^  the  eoboing  gatow^. 
On  by  Una  duaty  mad,  and  bi  to  meadowi  and  limofrovaa, 
Tfarongh  the  cmwda  of  the  pei^le  that  rovea  all  day  in  the  &•»  aii," 

Comforted  halli  did  the  Neighbor  then  mount  into  the  carriage  ; 
And  there  nt  ai  a  man  in  an  instant  ready  to  spring  forth. 
And  the  hone*  homeward  ran,  all  keen  for  the  atable. 
While  the  clonda  ofduat  rolled  np  at  their  powerful  pacet. 
Long  Btill  itood  the  Yontb,  ud  watcbt  the  doat  Sytng  upwarcU, 
Watdit  it  vaiuih  away :  then  stood  ha  vftcanl  of  thonj^t  there. 
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Oau*  ioiett  od  tbe  oib  bit  sinking  jojt  en  it  miiih, 

Than  in  tbe  tbicket*!  gloom  tad  npoa  tbe  lide  of  the  dark  rack 

Beea  its  dmilitnda  floM :  wherevBr  bia  visioii  is  turned 

Still  it  danoea  and  gUoce*  befora  him  b  gurgeoiu  colon : 

So  lo  HenDBii'i  sjam  tbe  lovetf  (ona  of  the  M^den  • 

Softlj  moved  befiire.  along  the  path  of  the  corn-field. 

fint  frnin  tbe  >(artling  dream  ha  broke,  and  toiued  him  lloirij 

Towoidi  the  Triage  to  ga ;  and  itarted  egBin  ;  for  again  dttre 

Lo !  to  meet  him  eane  tbe  tall  Stii  Conn  of  the  DamMl. 

Bleadfait  then  he  lookt :  'two*  do  illoanrv  viaion, 

■Twaa  heraalf :  a  pinber,  and  b]r  the  baodle  a  imaller, 

Bearing  in  either  hnai,  thm  carafbl  loiigfat  ihe  tbe  fountain. 

And  be  jojfiil  towards  her  tnm'd  ;  the  li^t  of  ber  gave  him 

Coonge  and  cheer  ;  and  thoa,  to  ber  mocb-wondmng,  ipake  be  I 

"  Thus  BO  soon,  good  Maiden,  afreah  intent  do  I  find  thae 

Help  Id  other*  to  give,  and  boaied  still  lo  mfi  i  iih  tbem  t 

Say,  why  oom'st  thou  alone  to  tbe  wdl  that  tboi  to  remote  He*, 

While  tbe  reM  with  tbe  itreams  that  flow  in  the  Tillage  oonlent  Ihea  t 

This,  in  truth,  ba*  nrtnes  aspedal,  and  sweet  to  Ihe  taste  is : 

And  thoa  seekst  it  fir  thj  sick  friend,  so  bithTully  rescoed." 

Friendly  in  tarn  the  kindly  Damsel  greeted  the  yoong  man 
Saying :  "  Already  niy  way  to  the  wall  is  amply  rewarded, 
Biace  I  the  good  frieDd  find  whose  gifts  so  largely  we  Aared : 
For  the  sight  of  the  giver  dieers,  no  less  than  his  bounty. 
Come  ye,  and  see  yoorself  die  (oiks  yonr  pity  has  holpen. 
And  receive,  calm  atter'd,  the  thanks  of  ^ose  yon  relieved. 
Bel,  that  ye  now  may  know  why  hither  my  way  I  bave  taken, 
Water  to  draw,  where  pore  and  nnremilling  Ihe  stream  flows, 
This  is  tbe  caiue ;  alnady  bate  odt  improvident  wand'rcn 
TronUed  tbe  streams  the  village  tbrongbont;  with  horses  tod  oxen 
Wading  throngh  ihe  soorce  that  sends  soppties  to  the  dwellers. 
In  like  ion  have  they  disturbed  wilh  washing  and  cleansing 
All  tbe  obannels,  ai^  snlliacl  Ihe  qtonts  that  ran  by  Ihe  houses: 
For  each  man  cares  hat  tor  himself;  and,  hasty  and  headlong. 
Bates  the  moment's  need,  and  lakes  no  Aoaghl  of  Ihe  fulnre." 

Thus  M  she  spoke,  adown  Ihe  broad-laid  steps  sbe  desoended. 
With  bar  oompauion,  the.    And  there  both  eloae  to  the  foontain 
On  tbe  low  wall  sat  down.    Sbe  bent  ber  aver,  as  drawing. 
And  tbe  other  pitcher  he  took  and  over  he  bent  faia : 
And  they  mw  their  forms  reflected  float  in  the  blue  sky, 
And  in  the  mirror  below  tbey  nodded  and  greeted  each  other. 
"  Give  me  to  drink,"  then  said  the  srdent  YoBth  to  Ihe  Maiden ; 
And  sbe  reocbt  bim  the  jar.    Then  they  leant  each  on  a  veaaet, 
Still  and  confiding  sat:  and  thns  of  ber  friend  she  demsnded: 
"  How  is  it  here  thoa  art  1  and  wi4  no  earn^  nor  hones, 
Far  from  the  plaoe  where  fint  we  met  t    How  oamest  than  hilbcrl" 

Thanghtfnl  Herman  gued  on  ihe  gronnd,  then  raiaed  be  bis  glsMMi 
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t  Sdeet  LOtrary  af  Ou  Chrmm  CSasties.  jNomnber, 

Qaielly  KiwanI  ibe  Hud.  and  Irinidlj  into  ber  ayea  lookt. 

Felt  bim  tnnqnil  and  chmir'd.     Yet  to  apmk  la  her  ■■  m  lomr 

Wm  not  now  in  hii  power.    No  love  was  «eeD  in  her  glanew. 

Bat  >  clear  calm  leiiu  which  oall'd  for  HHMible  coavena. 

And  he  maater'd  hk  aoo],  and  franklj  aaid  to  the  lUden : 

"  Now  child  linen  to  ma,  wiat  I  too,  qneationing  oiler. 

Thon  art  the  eanae  (hat  hhber  I  came,  and  why  riioald  t  bide  it  1 

For  in  my  home  I  am  bleat  widi  two  a&eotioaate  parent*, 

Whom  in  dnty  I  help  to  manage  th^  bouse  and  thmr  baTings, 

I,  as  the  only  sod  ;  nor  few  dot  small  are  oar  labon. 

Mine  is  the  care  of  the  land  ;  mj  Father  is  bailed  indoota ; 

And  my  Hother's  eye  girea  life  to  the  whole  trf  die  boutehold- 

Bal  thoa  too  of  a  larety  hast  kaowu  how  nrsly  the  hoBiewife 

Partly  with  ■emmU'  Degleot  and  partly  is  vext  with  their  antrath ; 

And  so  is  chaogiog  stiU,  bat  to  gain  one  fault  for  another. 

Henoe  long  time  my  Mather  has  wisht  in  the  boose  for  a  maideB 

Who  not  alone  with  hands,  bat  with  tnie  heart  loo  nuy  atmit  her. 

Id  the  stead  of  her  child,  too  sood  remoted '.  ber  daughter. 

And  as  I  drove  to-day,  when  I  saw  thee  chaeHul  aad  helpfid, 

Saw  there  was  strength  in  llij  form,  and  bloomiag  health  in  thy  viaags. 

And  when  1  heard  thee  speak,  so  senaibly,  maeh  I  wb  moved  ; 

And  to  my  home  I  s|jed ;  to  my  pareals  spoke  of  the  Htnuiger, 

Pnising  her  as  abe  deserv'd.    And  now  I  oome  and  woold  tflU  tbaa 

What  their  wish  is,  and  miae.     Fo^Tomyalamnieiiiig  story." 

"  Shrink  ys  not,"  said  ibe,  "  to  speak  tha  test  of  yonrmeaMge  ; 
Me  ye  will  not  ofieod :  I  gratetol  goeos  M  yonr  por^oae. 
Bight  forth  (peak  ituenoei  the  name  has  nought  that  afiHghta  me: 
Me  ye  woold  hire  as  a  aervnat-maid  to  yonr  Father  and  Mother, 
That  to  the  hoase  I  may  see  whioh  yon  it  bebooves  to  provide  fbr : 
And  yon  think  that  in  me  a  damari  fit  for  the  service. 
Able  to  labor  and  not  too  dull  of  wit,  yon  disoovw. 
Brief  ii  yoar  offer  and  [dain :  brief  also  shall  be  Che  anawer. 
Tea — with  yon  I  will  go,  and  follow  die  oall  of  my  Ibrtane. 
My  Gnt  dnty  Is  done.    The  ofaild-bed  woman  already 
Have  I  brooght  to  her  frieoda  )  they  joy  tlieal  all  in  her  nGsty, 
Qather'd  already  the  most;  die  rest  will  speedily  find  them. 
All  of  a  snrety  deem  some  few  dv^s  more  shall  restore  them 
Sack  to  their  hone:  so  still,  adtflatteriag,  hopes  the  poor  exile. 
Bnt  too  well  know  I,  with  empty  hopes  to  deoetve  me, 
la  these  aarrowfiildBys,  that  bode  long  oonrses  of  sorrow. 
All  diaaolv'd  are  the  bands  of  the  w  nrld,  and  who  shall  re-knit  them, 
Save  neceiaily,  direst  and  worst,  thatsoos  willo'ertake  as! 
Ifina  good  man's  boose  these  hands  can  avul  to  support  me 
Under  the  eyea  of  bis  virtaons  wife,  that  willin|^y  ohoeae  I. 
For  a  wandering  maid  bears  still  a  rapate  that  is  donbtfal. 
Yea,  irith  yon  will  I  go,  so  aoon  as  I  bwik  to  my  friends,  th«se 
Vessels  have  taken,  and  begged  of  tbein,  good  people!  a  bUuing. 
Cooae  '■   Ye  too  most  see  them,  ai 
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FINlIClll    IID   COIIGICIU    KlrllW. 

UoitBr  tuu  remained  dear  ihivagh  the  montfa  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  conunmh  T  per  eont. 
OD  Stocks  St  csll,  liDd  good  biuiiiess  paper  caonat  be  done  under  1  per  cent,  per  month. 
Ihe  taken  of  tbe  last  gDvernment  loan  have  beeo  the  moat  neceoitoiu  borrowers,  and 
btTo  finallj'  succeeded  in  placing  in  the  Loodon  morhet  a  considerable  s 
$3,000,000,  in  addition  to  considorablo  nmu  taken  rolunlarily  for  all  foreign  <x 
The  emiiaiooi  fram  the  department  for  nine  weeks  were,  on  foreign  acooimt,  as  faUows  t 

Bnuis |3,0OO  Spain |J7,saO  Trinidad (15,000 

Ea^md 692,500  Mraico. 1,500  CsuAda 13,500 

Iretiud 36,000  BcolUnd 10^00  Cbili 37,000 

Fnace 611,600  Switierland 61,700  Portugal 7.000 

Germuir.... 132,000  Italy 1,500  Oaba .36.000 

Total 11,696,600 

This  amount  placed  abroad  bai  averted,  in  emiie  degree,  eucb  an  iucrenae  of  the  money 
prBMore  as  would  ha*e  taken  place  bad  it  become  neceaniy  to  borniw  here  to  make  good 
instalnteuta  to  be  called  in.  The  eichange  tnarfcet  hiu  been  better  supplied  in  conse- 
qoeace,  and  has  become  heavy  under  the  infinence,  ludej  by  that  of  bills  against  ui- 
btuced  exports  of  fann  produce.  The  mooey  market,  neverthelees,  is  ngbt;  partly 
•ffacted  by  efforts  to  produce  an  iufluence  upon  the  approaching  electioiL 

There  tae  three  interests  which  conspire,  upon  every  occaiioaof  the  tightening  of  the 
market,  to  raise  a  bae-and-ory  against  the  Independent  Treasury ;  not  became  any  one 
of  them  believes  that,  in  the  main,  it  opotaiea  injuriously  to  tbe  general  welhre,  bat  be 
eanse  the  government  funds  are  not  applied  to  their  owe  par^olar  benefit.  The  first 
iatarest  is  the  bonk  monopolists,  who  contend  that  they  iuTe  a  right  to  the  possession  ot 
tbfl  govemmeDl  money,  to  lend  it  oat  to  hvored  speculators  for  their  own  bsoefit  <  aeo- 
oitd,  there  are  the  whig  politicians  and  tbeir  oi^ana,  the  newspapers,  which  make  it  • 
point  of  honor  to  attack,  right  or  wrong,  a  measure  which  the  people  hare  adopCed  in 
qnte  of  their  oppostion ;  and  third,  there  are  the  apecnlatoTB  md  a  oartain  dais  of  mer- 
cbaola,  who,  bavbg  uo  capital  of  their  own,  depend  altogether  upon  being  allowed  mod* 
etata  perrnanent  oredits  at  each  bank,  the  nun  of  wbioh  makes  np  a  c^iital  on  which 
Ibey  trade,  to  the  iiyury  and  oppression  of  those  dealers  who  opeiale  with  their  own 
anniler  capital.  AQ  these  intravsts  combine  in  a  ciy  whick  the  gtnd  sense  of  every  bnai- 
nasB  tnan  condemns  after  a  moment's  refleotiaD.  It  ortgioates,  however,  with  those  large 
banks  whioh  for  so  mai^  years  held  millions  of  die  paUic  uNmey  on  deporite  icillioul  i»- 
Itrttt,  and  used  them  as  a  means  of  oppronng  otbsr  banks  and  extorting  high  ntos  of 
mDoey  trom  Che  roerchaoM.  As  tba  oppression  soflbted  by  this  openlion  was  really  very 
great,  it  may  be  writ  to  illuslrala.  When  the  Whip  came  into  power  in  1841,  tin  first 
thing  they  did  was  to  abolish  the  Independent  Treasury,  and  contract  a  debt  to  meet  the 
ezt)f*ordinsrf  expanses  of  the  year  IS43,  when  the  operation  ol  the  high  tarifi  of  1843 
rained  the  ordhnty  rareunss  of  the  country.  In  1B44,  the  trade  of  the  oonntry  i>ta- 
rally  underwent  such  a  reactian  as  bi  swell  the  revenues  beyond  onmnit  wmta,  and  thcs« 
Mcomulated  in  the  ireamry  near  |B,0PO,00O,  bocanse,  instead  of  meeting  the  deficits  of 
U43'-i3  with  treasury  notes  that  would  be  redeemed  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  govent- 
tncDt  boiTowed  on  a  stock  redeemable  only  in  ten  yesrs ;  and  while  Ihey  were  p^ng.  6 
pa-  emit,  bilerest  on  that  stMk,  ts,000,000  of  money  rMoained  for  years  in  the  banka 
wi^KiDt  intereat — that  ia,  the  goTemment  paid  (480,000  per  aannm  for  money  lo  len 
banks  gntnitoudy ;  and  this  money  beoame  a  meana  of  offiiMiuii  in  this  wufi  Than 
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■re  twrnty-lbar  baakB  in  New-York  with  which  merchanU  keep  Iheir  ■cooonte.  Whan 
thej  paid  iluiiea,  ibey  checked  oa  all  these  buikB  ia  Jitot  of  the  collector.  These  check* 
were  depnaited  on  govenunent  account  in  tarn  bankB  only  ;  conBeqaeDtlj  the*e  bar 
baalu  alwaya  had  balance*  against  all  the  othen.  Theee  balancea  they  drew  promptly 
in  ipecie,  more  rigoronalj  than  doea  the  treamry  now.  The  comeqnoiae  wu,  that 
twenty  banki  could  not  lend  looDey  to  Iheir  ciutonterB,  the  merchauu,  who  paid  the  duty, 
utd  the  rale  of  diaconnt  roae ;  while  the  loor  that  received  the  mooej  Inauted  it  to  apeoB- 
lateia  at  the  high  late  crealed  by  their  own  acts.  When  the  goienuDeot  loan  became 
dne,  the  money  waa  withdrawn  from  the  New-York  baiiki  in  &var  of  banks  nually  ia 
Doalnn,  where  the  loan  waa  payable.  The  operstiun  may  be  illustrated  by  fignrea,  aa  ia 
the  Iblkiwing  table,  showing  the  Cnited  Slate*  depoajtet  in  (bar  bank*— viz:  Bank  at 
Commerce,  America,  American  Bichange  Bank,  and  Merchants* — Au^jiut,  1344,  and 
Febniaij,  IB15,  with  the  qiecie  held  by  those  banks  at  each  period : 

Aa(.,l8M.  F>k.1SU.  FiiiriiM 

C.  B.  depontea is  4  banka 16,335.132.... $1,700,785.... |4.634f347 


Specie  in  4  banks 4,337,634 1.9->7,I75 9,4I0,4SS 

Do.  in  30  other  do 4,703,103 3.814.171 857,033 

Total  specie  in  N.  Y.  banks (9,039,737.... 15,771,346.. ..(3,368,391 

The  large  amoant  of  dntlea  that  hod  been  paid  bito  the  foor  banks  eoabled  them  t» 
dnw  into  their  vanlts  htdf  nfali  Iht  ijitrit  i*  tie  eiiy,  Ibrcing  olher  banks  to  curtail,  and 
oompetliag  ibeir  ciutomen  to  submit  to  the  shavee  of  Ihoae  lai'OTed  by  the  bur  banks. 
From  tieptember  to  January,  184S,  the  duties  were  amall,  aud  consequently  the  conlrol 
of  the  pet  banks  was  diminished ;  and  when  the  gnremment  loan  ol  (■'1,000,000  wM 
paid,  Jsjiuary  1,  1845,  the  specie  came  almost  altogether  onl  of  ihe  government  banks, 
and  as  their  control  over  the  other  banks  ceased  by  the  blliag  off  of  the  dutiaa,  nuoey 
became  more  easy.  It  will  be  observed  that  when  these  banks  drew  specie  into  their 
vmulta,  tbey  iepi  it.  They  pdd  out  eredili  when  the  government  drew  apua  them,  hold- 
ing bat  to  the  specie.  When  the  ludependent  Treasury  came  into  operatkm,  instead  of 
the  specie  beii%  djawa  iDdirHctly  inio  the  vautta  of  four  banks  from  all  the  otben^  to  re- 
iBOta  Iktrt,  it  west  directly  into  ihe  [reasury  vaults,  lo  be  immediately  paid  oat  a^auk 
Tfaia  the  specolaton,  hvorilea,  and  pet-bank  ads-ocaiea  object  to.  Tbey  ae«k  u>  efiisa  a 
reatocation  of  the  oopAection  between  bank  and  state,  in  order  that  ihay  may  Guten  npoa 
the  ptibbo  money. 

Uenca  their  attempts  to  make  capital  oat  of  the  tighUew  in  the  money  market  againtt 
iba  Independent  Treasury ;  bnt  these  may  prove  as  fruitleea  as  [heir  argnmaots  an 
poiatleaa.  B;qiaiieiice  has  indooed  all  boainess  man  to  reoogniae  in  the  Indepeoieal 
Tiiiasiiij  ijaiem  the  oonasrvator  of  our  commercial  wellan.  Like  all  msaourea  based 
i^M  a  sound  principle,  it  has  vindicated  itaelf  agabst  all  the  sophiaais  of  the  theotista, 
and  pnetiMl  men  have  found  in  ili  oparalion  a  aafeguard  to  the  finaocea,  wUch  can  hoica- 
forth  nevM  be  dispensed  with.  The  system  has  now  baen  m  operation  nearly  two  ycoiti 
attl  w»  have  but  loreSecC  upon  the  oocurreuoea  of  those  two  yean,  at  hoaw  and  abroad, 
~  a  Btate  of  our  own  mwey  market  with  that  o!  iha  capitals  of  Europe,  and 
a  the  fact  of  our  own  unbroken  joosperity,  amid  an  expensive  war  atbosia, 
ilisaMimia  revnlsiona  in  England,  political  revolntion  and  Snanoialmin  throoghDul  BuR^H^ 
the  ocmaaralive  pcrwer  of  the  ladependenl  Tresaurj  sjsteiB. 

Thasa  Dsvor  befcre  was  a  time  when  lucb  a  vM  kmouat  of  AjDertean  ca[Htal  ww  dt- 
rarted  from  (he  pnrpoaes  of  comTnecoe  lor  employment  and  expenditure  in  extraordinary 
ebamala,  as  has  been  the  case  aiDoa  January,  134S;  yet  there  never  in  oor  hiatioy  oocwred 
n  aimilor  penod,  when  Ennipaan  i»«di[«  wens  oloaed  against  as,  th«t  money  wa*  ia  tnota 
Dvfiirm  supply  atnica  fiar  tlia  matt  part  ranging  under  7  per  cast.    Thar*  never  w*«  a 
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doewl,  or  taore  MtiTD  nnpIoTnient  to  bH  eloBes  and  inureiu,  tlua  prevwied  during  Ibi* 
Period,  in  which  the  ladepaadenl  Tnuarj,  upecie  claiuB  and  bII,  has  baen  in  kctire  ope. 
nliaD.  And  wo  n*  toll,  that  baoaiiuo  money  at  tkimeiog  of  the  year,  when  it  ii  Blwaji 
in  tJM  moM  active  demand,  ia  worth  the  legal  intatwt,  that  (he  "odiooa  Snb-TrcMaiy  it 
naning  the  coontry." 

1%i«  attempt  at  agitating  lbs  lalyect  is  prodactive  of  bat  one  effect,  vii.,  to  elaim  all 
Tiiwim  m  men  with  the  apprehBubu  that  a  tjttma  which  hat  worked  n  well  ia  (mgtat  lo 
b«  npiet,  and  the  whole  Gnanoial  intareat*  of  tho  country  agcb  plonged  intn  dinnler  fiir 
Ae  benefit  of  demagoguea. 

In  order  to  form  tjo^  definite  idea  of  the  great  demand  whicb  haa  ex!it«d  for  aqnlal, 
and  which  woeld  ioeiitably  cauee  it  to  rite  lu  value,  we  may  ennmerato  aomeof  the  lead, 
ingcaoaea.  Tlut  which  hoi  operated  Imigait  baa  been  the  railroad  mania  of  New-Eo^uid, 
by  which  all  the  looae  capital  of  that  lectiDn  ins  been  inveated  in  public  worka,  reaching 
now  Doariy  130,000,000,  of  wtuch  120,(100,000  boa  in  the  laal  two  jrv  bean  drawn  Irom 
thoae  iiiieui  loii*  where  they  were  depodled  for  nfe  keeping,  and  wheww  they  «et« 
Voaned  to  the  denundi  of  commerce  and  eipendrd  in  conrtructing  railroads.  Id  May, 
1B46,  dw  Federal  OmemmeDt  had  (9,000,000  depoiited  in  banks ;  >iaco  then  that  nini, 
with  146.000,000  mom  borrowed,  making  |5S, 000,000  drawn  directly  from  the  active 
oapital  of  the  oonntry,  haa  been  expended  in  Mexico.  In  no  prerioiu  yetn  ooold  roch 
■una  be  raised  in  tUa  coimtty  at  all  far  public  pnrpoiea  at  any  thing  like  par  without  fot- 
sign  aid.  NevertbelcH  thcao  aoma  for  nulroada  in  Nen-Euglaitd,  tor  the  Federal  Oovem. 
tneni,  and  for  public  works  and  wants  in  other  aectiaoa,  reachbg  together  probably  (90,' 
000,000,  have  been  taken  frnm  sonrcea  to  which  merclunta  and  manufocturen  look  for 
mppliea  in  time  of  need.  In  addition  to  tbia  aom  thna  diverted  at  home,  the  revultiona 
m  England  last  year,  and  discredit,  retalting  from  revolntioDs  in  Enrope,  prevented  the 
prompt  payment  for  American  produce  sent  abroad,  paralysing  at  leoat  (50,000,000  of  anr 
eommei'oial  capilaL  Every  packet  from  London  bronght  die  Dames  of  scores  of  merobanta 
who  had  Giiled,  and  firom  Europe  acaroely  any  name*  of  those  who  did  pay  oonld  be  ob- 
(mned.  In  London  money  ranged  at'B  a  34  par  oenL  peraanum.  In  Pnriait  contd  oot  be 
hadat  alL  From  November,  J  847,  to  October,  iB4B,  (13.000.000  bad  berai  nnt  from 
New- York  to  £urape.  In  all  that  time,  and  onder  all  that  combination  of  adverae  eircnm- 
•tances,  moiwy  was  in  regular  supply  and  cheap  in  New^Vork.  So  Tavatable  a  stale  el 
aKrin,  amid  the  aeciirTsnca  of  each  ereats  is  uaexampled  in  the  history  of  any  conniiy. 
and  is  the  fruits  of  the  loiUHt  principles  on  which  the  OovemmenI  finances  are  based 
Thirty  days  sinoe,  the  Independent  Trewnry  b  New-York  held  (3,000,000,  and  to  that 
bfit  was  aseribad  tbestringenoy  of  the  market.  If  these  all^ation*  were  trne,  diesnbee- 
qnetudisbtuMritMntoftlBt  money  woald  have  eased  the  markei.  Yet  the  maiVet  is  unchanged 
hi  it*  fsalnrea!  The  fact  is,  that  thelergett  amount  of  money  that  can  be  acoiunnlated  in 
the  govemnant  hands  is  but  a  drop  compared  with  the  opeivtiona  of  the  city  commerce. 
When  the  eitanded  ^enenta  on  which  the  finances  m  bued,  am  bvnable  to  an  abun- 
itaoe  of  money,  it  la  cheap,  do  matter  to  what  extent  Hie  government  may  draw.  When 
die  rovene  ia  the  caae,  it  ia  beyond  the  power  of  the  govenmient.  any  inatitndon,  or  any 
combination  of  inatitntions,  or  men,  to  modify  the  stringency  in  any  perceptible  degree. 

The  prcasore  in  tho  money  market  which  has  prevailed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  due- 
mg  the  past  fow  weeks,  ariaee  frow  tiatard  causes,  not  vrell  understood.  It  is  generally 
oapposed  that  theoperstionof  banks  in  theoitie^nllser  by  a  greater  or  lea  eipannon.ean 
vary  the  chanotar  of  the  market-  This  is  a  mistake.  The  banks  ana  opented  upon  by 
fhe  general  stale  of  bade  in  the  whole  coimtry,  ai>d  most  of  neceen^  follow  and  not  lead. 
Wherever  they  have  undertaken  to  govern  the  operatioiii  of  trade,  they  have  been  cmshed 
in  its  erolntiona.  The  Ute  United  States  Bank  was  an  example  of  this.  Its  immense  re- 
•onrces  oonld  not  save  it  bom  speedy  ruin  when  it  undertook  to  eentrol  die  cotton  markal 
hy  it*  opoialiona.    The  means  of  honks  to  lend  are  deHved  osldy  from  their  abili^  Id 
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borrow  from  Ae  commercial  world,  and  ^ibtb  thu  abOit;  due*  not  exitt,  it  w  idle  to  ox 
pect  tbe  bankit  tu  lead.     We  may  illiulrate  thiu ; 
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Toulcii 

Thiu  their  disposable  batik  capital,  or  ibe  actoal  moBcy  of  thB  banken  to  Isad,  baa  d>- 
miuiahed  {31,497,1154  lioce  1343,  tbrongb  bankruptcy,  yet  iba  k 
roatd  of  Iht  jmblic  about  1 1 4  p«r  ci 
by  (119,931,6451  oraarollows: 

1843.  IB4B.  iDcreaW. 

Borrowed  by  banks,  circulation  and  depomta,  tlDI, 135. 614. .(S15.304,553..|l  13,378,941 
Loaned  by  baoka,  and  diacoustB, 254,544,937.. .344, 476,533... 189,931,645 

Eujea*  borrowed  by  bauka, |S3,947,S96 

The  buuki  have  barrowed  neer  (34,000,000  mure  of  (he  public  iban  they  have  loaned  to 
it.  This  moMly  invei<led  iu  apcuie  to  ihe  amount  of  tl3,aaa.lX>0.  and  by  the  operation  of 
the  New-Yoik  and  Obio  baukiug  laws,  coniodfirtUjle  quautilies  of  circulalioD  bare  beoi 
pntonton  ncarity  ofBtockalbr  theoaBof  the  ownera,  who  have  diacountsd  uotfaiDg  to  mer- 
chant*. The  chief  meani  of  tbe  banks  are  derived  from  depogitai,  or  Omiey  depoaited 
wilL  them  i<x  late  keeping  by  merchants.  Tbia  last  item  conatilalea  tbe  roust  importaot 
aoe,  becanae  they  are  loaned  to  the  bauka  without  interest,  and  payable  on  detuand  in 
specie,  and  are  of  greater  or  teas  magnitude,  according  to  the  general  stale  of  bnaineaa.  It 
is  the  employment  uf  tbese  fniidA  which  coaatitutes  the  real  and  only  utility  of  ocHumercial 
banking,  and  it  operates  in  this  way:  All  petsooa  in  hosmesa  are  required  both  to  bny  and 
sail.  Ah  a  geoeral  thing  the  porchaaea  are  made  in  larger  quantities,  and  leaa  tAen  than 
sales.  It  reaolts,  ibererore,  (bat  the  moosy  they  constantly  receive  fitr  sales  imiat  accinnii, 
late  unt3  tbcy  are  rwdy  to  apply  it  to  purohaaea.  For  every  one  In  allow  this  money  to 
lie  idle  in  a  drawer  until  hii  notes  matured,  would  be  oseteaB.  Hraice  all  dealers  depoail 
these  sums  in  banka  to  be  repaid  when  wanted,  and  Ibe  institatiuna  can  loan  tbeae  acvn. 
mulated  d^ioaita  to  tboae  who  are  in  need  of  money.  Now  it  happens  in  a  oonnlry  like 
oqra  that  the  funds  of  one  class  of  dealers  are  accumulating  in  baidiH  at  tbe  time  when 
the  purchaaes  of  anorber  class  are  required  to  be  made;  faeace,  the  banks  by  lending  tbe 
Barings  of  one  close  to  meet  tho  wauta  of  another,  keep  dte  ci^ital  of  the  coauliy  actite 
and  well  employed.  Thns  Ibe  city  merchants  sell  goods  to  conntry  deiilara  on  credit,  and 
they  also  buy  on  credit.  Their  own  obligstions  fall  due  in  the  Spring  and  Fall,  and  if  the 
amoonts  duo  (hem  are  promptly  and  regularly  pud,  they  meet  ibeir  own  obligations,  and 
tbeir  depoals  in  banks  inorease.  In  the  Fall  the  new  crops  of  gnin.  Bice,  Tobacco  and 
Cotton  are  ready  for  market,  and  at  that  time  ihe  dfalera  >□  those  articles  require  all  their 
ftmds  to  nuke  purchases,  and  they  apply  lo  tiie  banks  for  diacouot.  Now  it  is  at  once 
seen  llut  if  the  oounlry  has  paid  up  well  lor  tbe  goods  ithasporchased,  tbeci^  dealers  have 
made  ItrgedepoMtea.  and  the  banks  have  abundant  funds  to  lead  toeiporten  and  produce 
daalen.    U',onlhia(»tberhH»d,  die  country,  tbrougb  bw  prtcea  of  prodtioe  and  small  ex 
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porta,  lias  mt  been  able  b>  pa^  ap  well,  tbe  Ht;  mercbuiti  »  far  from  nmkmg  lar^  de- 
ponu  to  be  lent  to  other  dealers,  cannot,  wiihoal  ilifGrullj,  meet  tbeir  owa  engngeuieDta, 
and  HTs  thpmMJvei  borrower*  in  compelilion  nnib  tbe  eiporten ;  precnire  must  remit- 
Tbii  is  tbe  italo  of  tbingB  that  now  eiieti.  The  sidbII  eiporit  uid  low  prices  of  produce 
of  tbe  past  year  ue  the  caaaeii  of  die  high  pHees  ofmnnej  now. 

The  qnmtitiea  and  value  of  prodacs  which  will  have  reached  the  leabDard  lhi»  KMon 
by  the  cIo«ing  of  the  navigBTlon,  will  he  leu  tbiiD  last  year,  while  ihe  vnlue  of  goods  MUt 
into  the  interior  will  bo  greater.  There  are  do  periodical  rBtnmiorthe  qnantity  of  goodii 
*Bat  over  the  Erie  canal  into  the  inlerior  hj  which  the  comparaliTe  eiporU  of  ibis  city 
may  be  tested,  but  the  qnaoutj  sent  west  from  Pb3adelpbia  over  the  Columbia  Sailroad' 
and  from  the  Delaware,  through  the  Canal  lo  the  Chesapeake,  have  been  te  rolluw«: 

MBKCBANMSK   ■HIPriD   WKSTWARD   FKOM  JAN.    1   TO  BBPT.   20. 

Per  Hailmad.  Per  Canal.  Total.  Lnat  year. 

Coffee,  iba 5,55S,000 l,MO,flBO T,49S,!»90 6.906,379 

Dcu{n^lb« S.075,flO0 925,73^ 3.0aiJ33 9,<K)3,i40 

Dry  Goods,  lbs 24,395.800 13.143.651 36.537.fi51 30.597.849 

Groceries,  Iba    38,113.100 7.254,739 35,342.869 26,533,910 

Hardware,  Ibl    9,414,400 4.264,440 13,873.840, 10.869,8  IS 

T,_^L ,t_    _..3,5g8(|(M, ),776J)34 5.365,534 5,838,346 


Total  lb« 73,144,700 28,375.486 101,420,386 89,'!7e,433 

It  appears  tbst  andcr  these  six  heads  there  have  passed  aver  two  avenues  of  trade  bio 
ooosumptiiui  ao  aggregate  of  13,000,000  lbs.  more  this  year  than  last,  bat  that  the  chief  in- 
crease has  been  iu  dry  goods  and  groceries.  Tbe  inoreaseinthesetwo  items  has  been  over 
14.000,000  lb*,  or  35  per  cent,  in  qoantity.  The  imporled  and  domestic  goods  sent  uito 
the  interior  from  New-Yurk  and  Boston  are  probably  equally  as  large  in  aamparisani 
wbilo  the  quanlity  of  produce  sent  down,  in  which  cousista  (he  msans  of  p^'menl,  has 
been  less  than  last  year.  lustead  of  payments  from  the  conntry  having  been  promptly 
and  fully  made,  enabliag  the  i:ity  mercbunta  to  meet  their  eugagements,  and  allowing 
ihoir  deposits  in  bank  to  accumulate  as  a  fund  from  which  the  baoka  cau  discount  ihe  ao- 
ceiitaoces  ou  acrount  of  snutliem  and  westetn  crops,  the  city  dr:Rlsrs  have  doC  been  able 
to  meet  [heir  own  obliiiatioiia  without  dlfiicully,  and  the  mcani  of  the  iiutitutioua  to  lei^l 
have  been  small,  evidutit  by  ibo  amount  of  govcronieiit  stocks  upon  the  maikci. 

The  bankiog  institutions  have  prospered  uader  this  state  of  Ihiogs — a  fact  indicative  in 
the  divideuLi  which,  in  Boston,  have  been  as  follows,  semi..annually  tor  several  years  i 
Bt>STON   BANK   I 


Cairital 17 ,010.000..  17. 480,000..  IT, 490,000..  18. 180,000. .18, 180,000..  IB,9B0. 000 

Dlv.  April 417,01)0 4'?6.3n0 S:iD.350 593,000 623,000 703. SOO 

■■OcU>beT 417.000 4Sn,SO0 561,S:>0 603,000 G38.300 725.550 

Total  year. 834.000..  ..907, 100. ...1,112.100. ..  1,196.000..  .1.281,300. ..1,4'JS,33Q 

The  improvement  in  bank  profits  has  been  large  imd  regular,  and  in  New-York  the 
average  baa  riseu  from  6  1-3  to  8  1-3  per  cent,  per  annum  in  the  same  time.  It  will  be 
obserred,  that  in  the  last  iwo  yean  of  the  Independent  Treasury  operation,  the  increaae  of 
profits  has  been  $232,350,  or  20  per  cent 

The  Et'oend  prosperity  that  has  eiisled  has  bnd  its  origin  in  tbe  prosperous  export 
trade  of  the  country,  which  has  been  nnrheclted  by  vicious  specnlalion.  The  Independ- 
ent Treasury  has  simply  operated  [o  prevent  an  inordinate  expansion  and  subsequent  vio- 
lent revulsion  when  the  trade  fell  off.  Instead  of  ruiu.  we  liave  simply  a  slight  stringency 
in  the  m.irket,  relaxing  brfore  the  improving  trade.  The  advices  from  Europe  contimia 
'    ''         '  '       Eiiids  for  American  produce  for  the  year,  and  the  ex- 

r  coosidemhle.     The  duties  on  com  in  England  come 
y  next,  and  there  ore  now  shipments  made  to  bnkl  in  bond  then.    Bome 
English  bouses  advance  3-4  the  value  ou  Boor,  and  most  produce  bas  a  bvorable 
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fiessir  OF  TEB  loirTff. 


{  wu  tiohled  -witli  the  picturesque  view  I  hid  taken  iif  mymlf  in  Jeep  nwditatiaa, 
and  fiirthwith  nt  about  a  fbniisl  airangemeDt  of  the  ronilt  of  my  obaerrBtioii  on  ihs 
nature  of  mat].  I  begHD  to  n^self ;  "  Mki  by  nature,  uaenligtiteDed  by  reason  nnd  unnd 
philoaopbyr  floats  davrn  the  tide  uf  time  into  ttta  brad  bosom  of  ibe  ocean  of  eteruilj ; 

he  is" and  there  I  naefaat.    I  had  not  dedded  what  hxie  to  give  to  mj  reflectioni. 

I  began  again :     "  Mnit  aa  xich.  in  so  tar  fcrtb  aa,  humanly  qiedtiog,  be  » to  be  conaid- 

ered  ai" this  wa«  giving  a  philoaophico-religiona  air  to  what  waa  to  folkiw,  hot 

(be  troable  wu,  nothing  would  tbllow.  My  last  meal  had  been  a  good  one,  my  pipe  wm 
•aioking  fragranlly,  my  seat  was  comfurtable— hat  tLe  bnun  jual  would  not  reflect  to 
order.  Thig  vim  veiaDona.  It  itrnck  me  thai  my  want  migbt  be  a  good  gvoenl  dsfini- 
tion  of  the  aabjecl,  and  1  rerolved  some  of  those  commonly  given.  "  Man  is  a  reaioning 
animal ;"  and  ao  are  at  least  the  upper  elaasca  emoDg  the  other  limala — hondreda  of  hk 
iidiainan  fellow-beingB  Rep  irum  tbeh-  [rinces  in  nettnat  history  to  rank  bende  him  on  this 
•core  of  reasoning  and  inventioa.  "  He  it  the  on^  one  of  Nodi'a  arfcbold  who  goes  to 
war  and  destn^  bia  kind."  Victoriona  chanticleer  cmwe  in  mockery  at  thia  nying,  and 
Ihe  swinish  parent  gnrata  deriMToIy,  while  he  eiu'oys  the  digeatioo  of  his  offspring.  "  He 
is  the  only  cook,  kitchen  owner,  eating-booae  keeper."  Dat  the  Greenlaoder,  ^ho, 
stuffed  with  raw  blubber,  sinks  away  into  a  fulfilled  Elygian  atapidity  ;'tbo»e  wild  sontb- 
em  tribea,  who  boil  mud  balls  with  satis&ctioD ;  nay,  more  and  worse,  those  tbouaanda 
uf  gamit,  glassy-eyed  wretchea  found  within  Che-pale  of  citilizadon,  and  only  there  in 
such  immbers ;  though  we  mean  hy  this  something  batter  Chan  barbarism,  wboas  whoW 
seeking  ia  linnt^  to  a  pour  snpply  of  esculent  roots — who  die  for  wont,  not  of  ewin^ 
cooked  find,  bat  of  enoogb  turnip  parings  anil  fish  entrails.*  Will  not  these  protEat 
against  being  cast  ofT  ^m  humanity  1^  a  phrase ;  will  not  tbesr  rather  cast  off  as  athen 
as  oon-hnmen,  the  well-fed  spectators  of  their  suffenDg  I  The  "  unleathered  Inped,"  the 
"  forked  radish,"  the  "  clothes  screen,"  and  many  others— I  tried  them  all,  aitd  foutxl 
them  all  imperfect.  I  taw  no  way  of  gaCting  ou.  I  wriggled  rimut  in  thv  chair,  put  my 
feet  on  the  tender,  on  top  of  the  stove,  on  tup  of  the  iH'asses,  till  my  heels  ached ;  lock 
them  duwQ  and  tacked  them  under  the  chair,  stretolied  them  wide  apart,  made  an  ac- 
«m«la  survey  of  a  zig-zag  crack  that  runs  &om  the  right  end  of  the  mautol  shelf  leftward 
up  to  ttie  catling,  and  fioally,  to  (duDge  my  mood  and  quiet  myself,  took  down  Etabelais. 
Tlic  vpiy  handling  of  the  book  was  soothing  i  by  tbc  time  I  had  fairly  opened  it  and  read 
to  the  second  line,  "  D'espouillei  voos  de  loute  Bfreotion,"t  I  Ringgled  away  in  the  back 
pert  of  my  seat,  at  peace  with  myself  and  the  anthors  of  on«.wded  l^tbegua,  and  the 
world  at  large ;  and  coming  to  these  tines, 

"  Nnaei  hi  ds  rii  <|i»  da  lama  ncrlprs.  ^ 

I  found  wbst  I  had  been  wanting,  and  thinking  Ibat  now  the  reflecttous  would  go  OB 
glibly,  and  would  lie  too  good  to  lose,  I  made  a  demivolte,  pivoting  oti  the  cnshion,  which 
brought  the  table  on  my  flank,  set  down  the  crabbed  old  FremA  at  the  bead  of  dus 
paper,  nnd  wrote  on,  as  you  see  and  will  see. 

Indeed  this  laculty  of  laughing  is  our  distinctive  attribute,  whose  co-paaseaaon  can  be 
■irogatetl  by  no  other  oiistence  in  nature ;  for  in  the  caae  of  the  LangUng  Hycon  it  it 
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ISM.)  Oniir  afat  MmO.  M! 

«BX  eS^flena  mMI.*  I  luve  a  few  wontito  mj  rixHit  it.  LangWag  ia,  pfayiieillf,  a 
aoaTriiiTB  aednty  in  the  vdcbI  and  refpintory  organs  findy,  which  activity  eitcnilB  tf- 
tarward,  BOGordiag  to  the  TioleDoe  of  the  attack,  to  the  facial  and  diaphiaginMic  maaolea, 
diao  vrorki  an  to  the  tmst  raoioto  parts,  csiuing  a  ihragging  of  the  shonlden.  ■  cnnking 
of  the  finger*,  a  (tamping  of  feet.  Take  a  general  einaple  of  broad  Isnghter :  The  lEiiid 
beiag  tickled  and  let  io  motbn,  the  movement  connminkatea  itielf  to  the  orNmtoria  aril, 
Aat  ia  what  Van  woald  call  one  of  the  maio  puokeringttriiigg  of  Ihe  month,  which  yield* 
to  tbekxiamiag  in&iusica,  and  givaa  firee  play  to  a  let  of  opponent  monies,  that  fiirchwith 
poll  tip  die  lip,  div  die  aidei  of  the  moulh  into  more  cosy  vicioagB,  elevate  the  noatrili, 
•od  sink  tbom  fan  fita,  the  dimples,  and  mark  those  clieery  wrinkles  abool  tbe  eye  sod 
temple  tbat  to  proroke  like  oorragationi  in  the  countenances  of  the  by-etanders.  Now 
the  costal  muadea  topple  backward,  ovn'caine  with  delight,  the  bands  slip  down  to  join 
their  nmryimking,  the  diaphragm  jumps  ap  and  down  in  ipeecbleas  jollity,  and  the  swell- 
ing tfaroBt  from  time  U>  time,  like  the  orctiestia  at  a  feast,  advises  passers-by  of  the  good 
ohnw  going  on  within. 

The  fiueat  specimens  of  tiM  physical  phue  of  langfater  are  tbe  prodnctioni  of  masUn  ct 
the  AMcan  school.  Their  peculiar  gift  in  this  regard  may  be  an  ioiieritaDCa  fnnu  aoeea- 
tor  Ham,  who  seems  to  have  been  more  addicted  to  mirth  tban  his  brethren.  Whether 
this  be  the  case,  (the  qaestion  is  unimportant,)  I  leave  for  settlement  to  coutTovenial  di- 
vines. Let  the  canie  lie  what  it  may,  Ihe  bet  is  boiaterouBly  illustratod  by  m;  fellow- 
towosman  lis  Tosaett — the  Ira  is  a  misnomer,  far  a  belter-tempered  man  never  disclosed 
teeth.  Hij  perceptive  organ  of  tbe  langhabla  is  ^parenlly  aitnate  a  little  above  iriiere 
Oabamsis  said  to  locate  tha  peetio  facnl^.  There  is  where,  on  doe  provocation,  tbe 
coDUBodoB  begin*.  Starting  from  abotit  the  dnodennm,  the  lannent  tafttdly  rises  and 
ifveads  bto  every  vran  and  moacleofthe  breast,  throat  sod  hce,  tugging  and  stragt^ing 
C>r  vent  aronnd  the  month,  creeping  oat  to  his  finger  tips,  playing  in  tbe  nostrils,  jeiUng 
at  the  eyebrows,  and  gradually  gaining  the  mastery .t  He  is  now  hrimruU  from  index  to 
topmost  crown,  tha  joints  rdai,  the  head  rolls  iboat.  be  sways  and  bends  aiitowaya, 
and  then  comes  the  explosion.  Buch  oannon  ttnn  of  merry  naisa  disobirge  themselves 
IB  figares  oannot  do  joatioe  to.  and  proper  terms  not  approximate  to.  Tbe  surrounding 
sir  becoBea  infected — becomes  a  l»ngliing  gaa,  involimtsrily  breathed  in  by  oiveomMBn- 
tial  monlha  which  are  perforce  opened,  and  against  the  wooing  of  whoae  virtues  an  ink- 
pending  lUnpral  or  cuaatitatianal  mdancholy  are  no  bBrriers.  When  he  is  once  in  fnll 
t^ienition,  yoo  lose  ught  of  tha  Toasett,  and  admire  only  tbe  realized  ideal  of  laaghMr. 
After  the  main  eruption  has  subsided,  and  you  think  (hat  all  is  over,  and  ijegio  to  reoovar 
yourself  and  draw  long  brealhe,  a  succession  of  lesser  volleys  reprovoke  you  lo  cwjiin- 
nation,  gradually  diminishing  in  Ibrce,  and  seemingly  coming  up  indepsodenl  on  Ira's  vo- 
lilioas — as  it  were,  laughing  on  their  own  occouDt- 

Each  iudividoal  has  his  style  of  laughter  varying  with  dispocitian,  bodily  condition  and 
other  nrcamslaoen.  One's  personalis  is  as  discernible  ia  this  as  in  his  "  parts  of  Bpaeeh," 
«r  in  bis  treatment  of  his  hraily,  10  say  aothinf  of  hi*  eountenaiice,  which  may  be  but  a 
mask,  or  bis  chitogr^hy,  which  comns  too  much  from  his  writing  mast«r,  or  his  oramal 
ineqaalities,  which  may  lie  over  vaouum  or  luibnn  platitude.  Under  tbe  mma  noviag 
cause  ■  groes  bodied,  fa^minded  man  gnrglei,  a  fitcile-tesnpered,  eaae-kiving  on«  chuokleo, 
when  one  in  r<:bast  health,  of  a  frank,  lively  di*potilion,  roars.  S.  W.,  who  is  of  a  nep- 
VDus  temperament,  an  acute  intidlect,  and  a  thin  body,  sitting  behind  me  yean  ago  when 

othtm.  Bonos,  is  hii  *n"lomr,  ■[!«•»■  •runeahcrr  of  bTuiliing  u  hcinf  pecDll.r  10  imo.  Tim  ■niloniiiU 
lull  ua  ibu  our  pti]»ici1  dittmiMJaa  ii  ihschin.  nhicb  aTen  Iba  hkm  rttpnUbk  aunng-mug  Mia  hL 

■Ivaja  nmhtili  mt  aC  hia  iteKriplloa  of  Porpaiui^a  diaicultjr  of  reiilnlii!  ili>  Henri  of  Lucia  and  Ransa'a 
■arrial*.— CiHa  <  <*<  nu  tm  gram  tgrtU  a IMa  h)  «•«  itOapmrt  dnow,  caau.  m  *ma  talst  mcM* 
aata/  ctrMstA, ta  vtmii mtltff ri^vimf,  rlu guiUa  t  rorgotia  t ribolU^  t, niun mwtdt:  Uttymvptr  Mri*,gti 
gtmt  M  imltrtia  a  t>ica.A»n  <■  JaaUiamt,  a  IrtptU  tn  iaga  a  i^a,  ,g4taai*  MtmmU,  laato  Ut 
lau  ff  m—mfigrlt,  t  iiri  m  HidyraHaet*  aw  a. 

riigiti.rJt/GoOt^lc 


MB  Otstip  efiht  Mamk.  [Noiwdier. 

wtttntmwTiddimttwtmj  DiiMlar,  AM  oat  at  litde  iatari^  ■  ^riv  of  ibwpw  lapig 
j«Ufl,  wtuch  1  Ihiak  w>ed  hnn  ban  exiJndbig  in  fragmrou  on  lint  ociciion  Gig^ea, 
Mfia*,  tjrktrt,  ockly  ■nilfa,  ^id  wont  of  all,  dvae  of  prHeoiled  dignitf ,  oluMe  Majck 
UBiar,  where  ibe  vliject  woold  tun  ym  faeUeve  <  nnlcH  yon  are  *  ■mplefco,  of  cuaa 
yn  wm'l.j  tbai  he  ■■  loo  ieeplj  aiiaDrtwd  in  importnat  tlanglit  Unaoia  than  itil  jieii, 
■hiiiiM  bar  coiiiTiliaa  of  acqaainlosB  or  fiutlwr  intimiey. 

Ariitvtle  tan  Ibm  "  all  Uogtiter  ipringi  from  e 
{wdoa  of  dot  WW  beatbeo.  of  Hobbea,  and  of 

«16A  idioal  wbo  hvre  nid  lbs  Bme,  he  and  the;  are  miMakiB.  Cold  d 
•pringfrnaa  tbatamtce;  battbere  ityoorcc 
aibriooo  -"ilti—y  bmevolcolly  gnconiagiiig.  ibat  well  op  wann  &o<n  tbe  mBb  sde  of 
tbe  bean  ;  jonr  qnaw.  tcutabire  n«aa,  diat  qiriii^  to  tbe  poor  ntoa'*  Gne  from  bc^og 
hiiMJiij  aod  tha  CiOinrin:  grateful  omle,  dat  faUa  like  beaaen'*  noK^  on  tbe  beart  of 
tbe  giautut  of  tbe  loit,  awkinghiin  mom  bleaaed  tban  die  oiho — ka  akMW  jvar  nnie 
■jTaphaabe,  wliiefa  nnut  ariie  fiam  tctj  dirty  enaitioiM.  Wben  tiood  bopo  ia  ehauged  ta 
fan  fcuibou — aa  in  ilw  luutliet  wtiiai  ibe  lang4aat  child  ia  band — diea  taa  —'-{;'*■<  emo- 


Tbetp  it  «i  old  geiit  1™^  witb  w 
be  nSen  mocfa,  at  timea  faKfiiUy.  aLd  wbeo  I  bring  him  aBything  to  aDeriatB  tbe  pa- 
tBOTioMof  pain,  tbron^  the  old  minkled  GMtota  all  AUorted  witb  agony  there  break*  • 
■■ilB  of  tbaakfaloeaa,  besotibil  a«  tbe  pare  gfaoM-flower  braakia;  diroa^  die  dead  learei 
af  the  werAtaH ;  tben  ibeie  ia  tbe  Kidle  oa  Derotioa'a  face  beamitg  with  reflected  mfi- 
aoeefroni  the  GiJdBn  City  Uat  Ae  gazea  on;  mti  tbe  amile  with  which  Faith  greet!  the 
cowag  of  the  good  meaenger,  the  Au^l  of  Death ;  and  one  I  nvd  to  ten  mantling  over 
tbe  traaaparmt  marblcy  white  eoBntenance  of  a  «iek  child.  M  if  be  irere  already  anawncring 
k>  tbe  welcome  of  hia  fallows  io  tkar  Idngdom.  Bat  let  tu  aee  if  the  B«e  oommoa 
laagfaa.  aaJ  iDch  at  roar  aelSdi  pbilrMopfaan  mndd  be  moat  likriy  to  select  and  anatomiza 
fir  the  porpnae  of  di«pl*yiDg  tbe  (elfish  dtdrtoo  Ihey  dolbe.  are  sot  after  all  free  fnm  the 
diarge  bmnght  against  tb«m.  Tbe»e  theoristi  indeed  ehai^  tfaa  ^une  agunst  all  acta  and 
IT  do  they  always  mean  by  lelfidmea  that  baaeat  bna  of  ii  alone,  which  we 

When  yoa  aee  a  Jemmy  Twilcber  caii°bt  ^  fait  coat  flapa  on  tbe  tpikea  ofa  gardea 
wsD,  and  danzlhig  like  Mahomet's  coffin,  betwem  heaven  and  earth,  yon  roar  with  tangh 
ter.  and  rightly— Uncle  Toby  would.  Yoa  laagh.  Dot  at  Ae  miabrtnoe  of  the  man,  bnt 
at  the  eitiemelyodd  eootrast  between  tbenomiBal  Jemmy  Twitdierof  yoDr  imagiuation 
and  the  peuile  Jemmj  of  tbe  ipiket — tbe  tendency  to  lasgh  ia  a  necemary  prodoct,  ac> 
Eordmil  with  mentai  lana  of  tbe  perceptiiBi  of  the  incongmity.  Now  if  Jamea  had  da- 
Keodad  mfaly,  with  a  prey  of  nmr  cfaoieeat  frnita  in  his  pocket*,  and  yoa  had  discoTered 
ban.  yov  wonld  doal>deu  be  angry  and  raport  hira  to  the  nearest  jnstice ;  bnt  aa 
mattoi  bang,  roilem  yon  are  a  haraher  mm  than  most,  ynar  veiatiDa  it  lempervd  with  a 
feriiag  of  Bctnal  b4ievo1eaoe»  yoa  vrill  belp  him  down  and  diiiiwi  Inm  with  a  light  fb- 
ftooL  Yob  eammt  laogfa  over  and  ponith  Idb  at  tbe  atme  time.  Shrewd  Kboolboyi 
know  tbii,  and  know  that  a  poor,  droll  exciue  is  at  valiil  at  a  doU.  good  one;  the  achool- 
maMeta  racoguiie  the  prhiciple  and  bite  hard  their  Upt  to  avcnd  the  ineonsutency  of  ieml- 

When  phDosophcra  gtt  astride  of  a  tbeory.  and  I  do  not  ree  bnl  diey  incfiDe  to  it  as  well 
mice  Bacon's  timea*  befiire;  if  it  takei  ibem  to  Ifaedeiil.  it  iaqnite  proper  that  [hey  *bi>nld 
got  but  wa  comoKiaeis  tball  do  better  to  ko^  iu  Ibe  plcaiaiil^  way*  of  common  aeua. 


jt,Googlc 


1848.]  JVtticMffiVewAxMb. 

Thu  almy*  Will  lu  that  laajfater  u  conasctad  with  ■'•et  of  « 
Uidr  Tsrioiu  UngiuigM  and  by  their  ac  lions,  have  ever  treated  «  dimotereated — uon-selGdi. 
How  quickly  one  fratemiiea  with  the  good  langberi  ocooiig  hia  travetling  compnnioiis,  to 
non  *■  opportDDJ^  offen  for  a  develapmenl  of  their  qnalily.  Boar  opoa  roar,  ihake  apon 
•hde,  from  yon  and  them,  bow  Gut  tbeae  movemaitB  drlie  the  croaaiiig  ihattlea  of  qm- 
patby,  tOl,  befbie  tba  day  doaea,  yon  find  tlie  bod*  of  gnod^lowdiip  cloHly  wotod. 
BelSahneaa  Aolka,  isolate*  'HmsW,  is  aDtagooiatic,  intmapecliie.  Laaghler  ia  fnuk,  conts- 
gioat,  embracing,  repiTMliictiTe,  potent  in  the  coltivatiDn  of  aooiality — the  more  the  ner- 
rier.  Then  mark  with  what  simple,  open  aonnds  it  eipresaea  itself — ha  I  ba!;  hoi  bo! 
hi !  hi !  uo  ambages,  do  subtile,  evauve  notes.*  As  lor  infenial  smilea  and  grios,  anch  as 
wa  read  of  in  norela.  they  are  mimoniers.  1  do  not  believe  that  Clootz  or  any  of  his  liiii- 
ily  is  in  tbe  habit  of  iodolging  in  laugbter ;  tht^  have  no  caose.  poor  ^nngs.  The  facial 
oontrsctions  aoil  eiteiuioaa  thus  denominated  are  at  beat  simolations,  and — except  that  by- 
pociisy  is  a  taatimony  to  the  worth  of  the  reality  stimalated,  as  parodies  prove  merit  m 
tlie  originala — I  have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

'  Ortr  Arfw  mmck  MtfftUt  Frnidt  mulcln.  qfHl  in  MnrfiMflnJ  ^ricUixdrm  afrmrUm  F*. 
■ii^rriiiMl iiiilinniiriH TatxiOaV^fiUtrrmttr^ 


HOTICES    OF    NEW    BOOKS 

Shakdt  McGdibe;  on,  Thick?  ufo;(  TaATiLLtn-t ;  bi?ingaBli>n 
Bj  Paul  Feppcrgrue,  Ksq.     Bdwiuil  Dunigan  &,  E 

Thisis  a  etory  ofinlenseinlerest,  descriptive  of  life  in  poiH- old  Ireland,  n^ich  always 
awakens  the  sympalhies  of  thr  dem'icrat  the  wide  wnrld  avri.  There  is  a  hcnil-wiiiniDg 
jollity,  and  a  poetic  atsociatioa.  dUcovenible  even  wbeu  contcmpliitiug  the  mueries  of 
that  loog-aofferiug  people :  and  the  vuliime  befuro  as  is  Irangbt  witb  interest  to  nil.  Tbe 
style  of  itsprodnctioD  is  snchas  to  rt.'flHut  tbe  greatest  oredit  on  the  popular  pabliaher,  Mr. 
Ihinigan.  Irolaod,  and  the  redma  iit  Ireljiod's  wivaga,  mnat  jet  form  ihe  Icadiog  feature 
in  the  hiitury  of  the  present  centw^,  fniaght  aa  it  ia  with  great  ovcnls  and  vast  eonie- 
qneiKea.  The  British  Empire  boa  long  linco  reached  its  cnlminatiDg  point,  and  in  its 
blond-stnined  career,  it  is  now  paaang  :uid  receding.  The  Toice  of  wrnligied  humonttj 
riaesap  for  judgment,  whDe  a  guilty  arigtocracyieeka  tlirangh  bloody  means,  incompatible 
with  the  ^irit  of  the  age.  to  prolong  iu  feeble  hold  nponan  enlightened  people.  A  tinui- 
ipom  and  trembUTig  grasp  of  Initeriug  despotism  upon  awakening  democracy,  mnst  aoon 
be  shaken  uff  through  tbe  vivifying  inflaeoce  of  spreading  repnbHcBiiisra,  and  tbe  dis- 
membered empire  mnst  rscoguiie  iuthe  despised  repoblic  theleaifog  empire  of  dioconi- 


P*ST  swn  PmsB.Tl— -CniRTisii.  ind  Sihtor   Bisibtos.    Bj  Thomas  Oerlyle,     Har- 

per    Brotbera. 

There  can  be  do  doubt  of  the  growing  popntarity  of  the  qoQint  style  of  Cnrlvle.  Tha 
Hiagalar  clearuesi'  uriJ  force  with  which  a  thought  is  preaenled  to  the  reader,  and  the 
•tartUng  graodenr  with  which  new  views  open  aa  the  author  is  fidlowed,  leave,  lo  tbOM 


NtHcet  of  nem  Bmika.  [Nomaber, 

',  nKMt  Kgree^Ie  ii 
Meiare.  Harpers  combines  in  a  ccniTenieiit  rfiape  three  of  die  beat  of  bu 
trated  with  ■  fine  enf^viog  of  the  ■athor. 

Stokt  or  Ttn  Pcimnr(ii.is  Wib.  BrOeneialCbirie*  WOHwd  Vae,Marqaktif  Loadas- 
derty.  Hawe^tJon  romed,  wiikcmie^arableiddiljo— ,&c.  to.  Harper  Bm<hnw, 
NewToric. 

Wb»  pablUben  ^to  ■  book  to  Ibewarld.it  ii,  we  ooncMve.tlieir  impcfMive  dn^.to 
loniwb  ibe  reader  with  such  inibmuliqn  cancamiDg  the  book  iuelf,  aa  wilt  prefwre  faim 
for  its  peruaal,  unfold  In  bim  tbe  apirit  ia  whicb  it  was  wrltlee,  and  furensm  bim  in  ■ 
meuare  a^ioBl  but  biu  or  beariDg  pecaliHr  to  its  aathor.  Thia  >■  a  duty  too  nocb 
neglfictsd  TO  oar  coiuitiy,  puticiilBrij  u  regards  Araoican  re-ptiblkatiaiu  of  Britiifa  booki. 
For  iutance,  the  work  before  lu,  lo  judge  bj  ill  title-page,  parperta  to  be  an  AmerioaB 
edition,  wilb  roTiuoiu  and  additiona,  of  B"filonr  ofthe  VeniDSuU^  War,"  written  bv  G«i- 
•ral  Vaae,  Marqiiii  a\  Loadonderr;.     Bat   (here  are  eTidBnces  la  the  conlrai^  iahereat 


ork  iUeir,  and  we  are  therebre  lef^ 
The  author,  a  Britiab  noblemaa.  hold  at  the   beginning  of  Ae 


air;,  probablj  iiadEr  the  mililarv  code  tben  prevailiag,  the  aiem  code 
'aatraints  be  prauea  so  highly,  whicb  pmvided  mat  no  one  ahoald 
withont  the  elementa  of  Bdocation,"  nor  an  ensieDCJ  "  IJIl  ho  1 


attained  <iitoon,"  He  joined  the  armj  under  Sir  Harry  Burrard  bdJ  Sir  Arlbur  Wellea- 
lej;,  with  the  reiDforcemeiit  under  Sir  John  Moore,  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Yimiein. 
[t  is  at  this  period  uf  the  narrative  that  tbe  egotiitical  "  I "  makea  its  appearance,  and  it 
is  to  ihis  portion  of  tbe  work  most  oar  attention  be  chiefly  directed ;  what  precedea  ia 
merely  a  view  of  tbe  Britiibanny,an  accoont  of  the  BeTolntion  in  Spain,  atnclurea  a  la 
Waller  Scot!  upon  the  ambitiun  and  duplicity  of  Bonaparte,  and  a  short  (ketch  of  the 
Invasion  of  Porlngal  by  Junot-  Tbroughoul  ihese  opening  chapters,  Briliifa  honor  sod 
integrity  are  lauded  to  the  skies,  and  French  rapaciousaeiB  and  cupidity  are  itigmatiied 
in  a  very  edifying  manner,  and  precisely  in  thesttain  in  whicb  the  nearspapen  of  both 
couDlries  daily  land  tfaejr  own  measures  and  mon  and  abuse  ihcir  neighbor*. 

Now  this  stvle  of  writioE  is,  doubtless,  ortbodoi  enoD'h  in  its  pti>per  place,  Exit  to  ns 
iteoDveysDo  light.  We  think  it  very  natural  ihat  a  dashing  young  omoer  of  hiiasara,  who 
has  seen  "some  service,"  should  prepare,  upon  hii  renim  bome,  a  compilation  of  the 
diary  he  kept  during  bis  short  campaign,  and  give  it  to  the  press ;  nor  would  we  feol 
disposed  to  judge  severely  any  priidnction  of  the  kind ;  we  should  expect  to  meet  with 
many  errors,  many  misconceplioiM,  many  camp  rumors  adopted  as  aulhenlic  tniths ;  and 
if  it  chanced  Ibal  the  warrior  s  pen  had  too  much  of  the  sword  about  it,  and  that  the  Ps*- 
sioni  of  the  battle  field  or  meai  room  bad  followed  the  writer  into  bis  atody  and  lahitad  bis 
narrative,  wa  would  still  deal  leoiently  with  tbe  aabie  author,  and  praise  a  mental  sffbrt 
somewhat  nnususl  with  meu  of  bis  ctau.  But  when  it  is  soa"ht,  in  after  years,  to  give  to 
such  a  pablicalion  a  new  importance— wb en  a  pamphlst  justly  dead  is  rmuscitated, 
grows  op  into  a  book,  and  is  thmet  before  nsinan  American  dress,  and  beM  on  ibefbont 
by  on  "Editor" — the  original  mitigaliug oisoiiDMtauciia  avail  do  longer,  bat  rise  in  jndg- 
neut  againal  the  work  itaelL 

We  profess  the  utmost  abhorrence  for  bigotry  of  any  kind,  whether  of  race,  sect  or 
party;  and  it  has  not  been  oiir  misfortiiiie  within  late  years  lo  meet  anything  mor«  big- 
oted than  ihe  "  Stci^y  of  the  Peninsulsr  War."  Not  only  are  the  actions  of  tbreigiwn 
underrated  and  the  eiphntsofihe  British  raised  to  the  epic  power,  bat  the  writeme- 
mains  partial  and  bigoted  as  between  bis  own  counliymcri.  Certain  ieaderi  are  seiectod 
fur  obloquy  and  censure,  others  for  unqualified  incense.  At  the  battle  of  Vimiero.  poor 
Sir  Harry  Burrard  is  convcniontly  kept  in  the  back  gmund  lo  plorily  Sir  Arthur,  and  con- 
veniently brought  into  play  again  whan  it  is  necessary  to  eiculpato  Sir  Ai-ibur  of  Ibe  re- 
proach af  inactivity,  the  rsmonsibility  of  which  i-emains  with  Sir  Hugb  Dairymple.  if  aoy 
one.  In  the  account  of  the  boautifid  retreat  that  ended  with  the  battle  of  Cornnna. 
every  page  teems  with  peevish  disiiiitirobation  of  the  couduct  of  Moore  The  joun» 
officer  growls  at  every  line  like  a  midshipman  taking  to  task  a  grey-headed  Commodore. 
It  never  occurred  to  his  mind  that  Sir  John  Moore  bad  a  further  object  in  view,  and  that 
by  hia  masterly  retreat,  he  was  actoally  accomplishing  aa  much  as  could  have  resulted 
Jnsn  a  victory.  Hear  the  philocophical  Napier  on  this  subject  •-  "  That  Spain  being  in  bv 
eitremity.  Sir  J.  Moore  succored  ber,  aud  in  the  hour  of  weakness,  interci^iited  the  blow 
that  was  deeceading  to  crush  her,  no  man  of  candor  aud  honesty  can  deny.  For  what 
tnxips,  wbat  preparation,  what  conrage,  what  capacity  was  there  in  the  South  to  bavr 
resided  even  for  an  instant,  the  progress  of  a  man  who  in  ten  days,  and  in  the  dep^ 
of  winter,  crossing  the  snowy  ridge  of  the  Carpentinos,  had  travelled  two  hundred  miles 
i>f  hostile  country,  and  tmuported  50,000  mm  from  Madrid  to  Artot^  in  ■  ahoiter  line 


IMS.}  JhHeu  ^AW  Baait.  STl 

tiiMiKBnnUipiMt«rvaUh>TetalMn  tati«Teld>e««HBdMt>nce."  Bnt  Ab  ooUe  writer 
hu  oai  lOiTe  for  iMailing  the  fsraa  of  Dritkh  gsniai  to  hia  beart'i  aoBtent.  We  tare 
bat  liille  what  leaden  Ire  tbnxt  iniD  the  back  gmaad  of  hi*  piotsre,  and  ■hronded  in 
eiiaro-Bia^a.  ht  the  purpou  af  throKiDg  iota  bolder  rdtef  ihe  gaunt  figure  of  the  Irod 
Duke.    There  are  other  miuepraaeDtatiaiia  for  which  we  mnit  nil  him  to  an  acoonat. 

A  greet  flonridi  i*  Maaded  aboat  the  battle  of  ilolien — meaning,  we  preaame,  tbo  i&ir 
of  Bofi^  Now  we  can  ihow  bj  Brlti^  anthoHtiu,  thi*  abir  to  blTe  been  a  aplendid 
military  operatioD  on  the  part  of  the  French  Eonenil,  who  nicceeded  in  holding  in  check 
thrioe  hia  own  number  of  EDgliibmen,  beeidei  a  large  Fortngneaa  furco,  dnrhig  three 
-daja  of  hard  fishting.  makiog  good  bis  retreat  and  opervbng  bla  jnnction  in  the  face  of  a 
loperior  foe.  The  only  ■ymplom  of  eateem  which  ibe  bqiEot  eihibili  towardi  that  nt- 
laot  foe  coosiati  in  a  mianoToer,  wbereb;  the  democratic  Laborde  ia  ennobled  iato  Do 
Laborde.  And  leat  aomeahow  of  TairaeM  mi^ht  iBmain,  Ihe  "  Editor"  of  tbe  Marqnb 
■ddaannnbloahiagnute,  BvenHn;  that  "aBritiah  geneial"  gave  the  word  to  hall,  thereby 
aavioE  iha  eneroyfrom  deitmclinn. 

In  bia  account  of  ihe  battle  of  Vimiero,  he  atatea,  correctly  enoueh,  the  Frencb  foroe  to 
bave  been  about  12,000  meo,  altboagh  he  greallyeiaRgeraleB  their  Ion.  Bnt  he  nowhere 
Uooblre  himielf  about  giviug  Ibe  nnmbera  of  the  Bniiah;  they  had  16,000  fighting  mot, 
beaidca  Trant'i  ForluguGie,  aod  two  Britiah  regimenta  under  BereifDrd ;  the  latter,  we 
believe,  were  oat  engBf{ed.  Bat,  in  the  whole  coarae  of  thia  book,  wbODever  any  fact  ia 
■lurn9d;over  or  omittod,  or  only  alluded  to.  we  maj  be  aura,  on  oonaidting  eutboritiei,  to 
find  the  truth  iintavorable  to  Ibe  Brilinh.  On  tbe  other  hand,  in  this  and  olher  battlea,  he 
eibaiiati  the  readsr'a  patieDCe  with  Inug,  tireaome  datailB  about  tiie  enconnter  of  aome 
particular  regimenta,  Iho  charge  of  aome  body  of  cavalry,  and  the  vator  <^  "  oar  bmre 
fellowa,"  or  our  gallant  "7Qlb,  &e.  Now  Ibeie  details  may  and  may  not  be  true;  aome 
loch  incideDta  occur  ia  every  battle,  and  we  can  reraumber  how  complaceatiy,  when  at 
•ohool.  we  oaed  lo  invent  aud  daacribe  Id  the  death.circumatsi)ceB|>reciael^BiiiiilBr  in  otlr 
oompoiilioni.  Butbeeidei  thai  in  the  work  before  ua,  thcae  aickeninKdelailaare  out  of  all 
propiiruou  lolLe  extent  of  aerioaainformalion  conveyed,  we  have  Doticadtbat  tbaanlhtw'a 
baUt^^te-mt  are  invariably  ia  favor  of  "  our  bravt  ftllnoi" 

Tile  DOKl  ^isce  of  twaddle  which  we  meet  with  i«  the  paaB^e  in  relation  to  the  con- 
vention of  CJDtiB.  And  here  the  aatbor'a  ignorance  and  that  ol  hia  editor  are  alike  inei- 
cnaable.  r>or.umenIe  there  are  in  awaroM  oonceming  (hat  traDBsclioD,  and  it  waa  their 
own  fault  if  they  did  nol  draw  from  tboae  toureea  to  correct  inch  crude  impreaaiena  aa  are 
likely  to  be  reaeived  by  ayonog  officer,  aetting  down  in  hia  journal  Ibe  mmar  of  the  day 

KellenDBo,  one  of  the  most  npright  oScera  in  the  Frencb  amy,  ia  charged — (bough  in 
canlioua  terma— with  falaohood,  for  having  alated,  pending  the  negolialion  of  ibat  treaty, 
that  ho  bad  no  power  lo  "  coHetvit  a  treaty,"  and  afterwarda  prodacine  a  written  docn- 
ment  which  oalfaarized  him  to  act  at  hia  own  discretion.  Now  if  ibe  noble  loldisr  of  one 
campaign,  if  iha  noble  writer  of  nne  book,  had  poueaeed  even  that  limited  amount  of 
koowledge  in  diplomatic  matten  which  he  ao  compl'cently  diaplaya  in  hia  warlike  crili- 
ciama,  he  would  have  been  aware  ibst  notbing  ia  ao  uaual  and  juslifiable  in  diplomacy  aa 
to  giw  BO  agent  full  powers,  yet  bind  himbya  BeFrelletlerofinatracliani.  Indeed,  •reatiea 
bave  been  aigned  by  p1eoipotentiarie«,  which  have  been  afterwarda  diaavowed  by  the 
aovereign,  on  the  ground  Ibat  aecret  inalmctioos  had  been  diaregnrded.  Kelterman  there- 
fore, misht  very  well  poaaeu  within  iha  lining  oC  hi*  coat,  a  writien  document  invsaling 
him  with  full  powera,  and  yet,  iu  tact,  not  have  power  to  emdudi  a  treaty.  Indeed  we 
feel  certain  that  no  anch  power  bud  been  given  him,  for  Junnt  reqiiired  delay. 

By  ibe  way.  aince  we  have  mentioned  Junot,  we  might  aa  well  atale  Ihat  we  think  him 
unKiirly_  dealt  wiih  in  this  work.  The  author  tcarcely  aecma  lo  diicover  atiyibing  to 
praiie  in  hia  characler.  Junot  was  Ibe  very  imperaon location  of  a  aoldier.  When  the 
emparor'i  pereroptnry  order  lo  invade  Portugal  reached-him,  he  waa  in  Ihe  woral  poe- 
aible  condition  to  obey.  Some  SS,000  raw  contcripK  and  boyi  from  every  ooniar  of 
the  empire  cnmpoaed  Lii army,  but  without  a  moment'a hnilatiun,  he  obeyed;  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  country  before  bim.  of  iha  diapoaition  of  its  inbabilonla,  or  of  tbe  reaoarcea 
of  Iha  nation  he  want  to  aubjugnle;  botalilt  be  obeyed.  With  admirable  tact,  be  cIkmo 
the  leaat  tccessMe  pan  rif  the  frontier,  led  hia  army  Ihrongh  poasea  and  goi^ea  Ibe  moM 
impmcticablr.  and  arrived  before  Abrantea  a  moat  uaexpected  and  fear^t  gneat  Such 
woa  tbe  celerity  of  hia  moliona  that  when  be  reached   Llabon.  only  aboet  StKtO 


^reuadicra  aiteiided  hia  poraon,  the  real  of  hia  army  remained  alragsling  in  hia  rmr. 

" ■ "  "  ■       nonth  uf  the  Tagos,  he  m 

0--  - .-_    .  toldly  ordered  them  lo  e( 

him  bauk  to  Liaboo,  an<j  Ihej  ebcged,    Thn*  Junot  concjuered  a  kitigdom  without  atriking 


_    _r  flinched ;  and  when  on  hia  return  from   Iha  month  uf  the  Tagos, 
unt  of  PorlngneiiE  soldisra  seni  to  attack  him,  he  boldly  ordered  then 


',  by  the  mere  strength  of  obalinBcy,  pretty  much  in  the  same  wsy  as  Goventcr 
Feler  Stuyvusaot  defended  Gulbam  for  three  days. 
In  tbe  negotiation  of  tbe  treaty  of  Cintra,  Junot  exhibited  a  degree  of  diplomatic  tkSl 
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which  m  ooe  wmld  bsn  eznctod  from  him.  guTuwuJeJ  hj  a  hnatO*  pojnilariMi. 
henuned  in,  oa  bolli  elemeals.  by  *  Mperior  force,  bv  bribed,  ihiMteaed  aod  inlrigued 
mME  tucoeufull;.  Our  snlbor  i(  eveflil  to  regiuer  hii  ilinpprobatiini  of  tbe  mavcDtioD 
of  CintTB,  far  do  otfaar  rsafOD.  it  woold  ■aem,  bat  that  Sir  Anhar  liad  Ofipoaed  it.  Now 
■ny  one  who  will  unrMtigala  the  cirBnniitancea  and  Ihe  iti pal atioDi  of  tbs  treaty,  willoadas 
to  tlio  DonclaiioD  tfaat  u  far  u  the  Britiab  commander  bad  inloniiRtnii,  tfaia  ooovrniioo 
wu  mars  than  ha  oould  eipecC  And  lo  likewise  when  Janot'a  poalioii  i>  coitaidefed,  it 
asema  wouderful  hnw  he  could  have  nbuioed  nch  tenna.  ladesd,  boA  ^Tcmraenta 
were  dinaatiaRod  wilb  tbe  convention  of  Ciotra.  aad  Bonaparte  eicUimad  thu  tbn  Britiafa 
govaroDMnt.  \>j  wuding  Iheir  general  before  ■  coarl  martial,  nred  him  the  pain  of  poo- 
lahing  an  old  Iriend. 

We  find  a  great  deal  of  tentiimnlaliim  expended  apon  the  nil^eot  of  French  plnndst, 
French  rapaeilf.  French  oareteotuBMS,  French  ncniege,  juK  u  if  tbe  haodi  of  Ibe 
Briliab  bad  never  meddled  with  ibe  tpoila  of  Cstbolic  cbarehea;  it  mut  have  been  pet^ 
pleiius  to  diacover  that  general  Loiinn  had  ibiru  made  fiir  himself  out  of  tbe  liuen  dea- 
tioBiJ  lor  the  imperial  familf ,  eapeciallj  if  aooie  "  Mnjor  Monsnnn  "  bod  an  eye  to  tbe 
linan  for  bimielf.  If  the  Briuab  aoldiery,  on  enlariug  LliboQ,  reallf  finnd  that  ihe  French 
bad  lell  them  nothing  to  lake,  we  sympattiize  with  them  in  their  indignation,  bat  on  no 


Honor  among  Ihievei,  we  aav, 
''      '  ,  we  aball  only  meoIMm  one  more  inatance  of  €a^ 

retreat  of  Sir  JobD  Moore,  (be  noble  writer,  while  ventiDg  hia 


d  by  oar  limili,  we  aball  only  a 


ip I een  against  bia  Kenersl,  lakes  every  oppartonityarimmortBlizini  Britiih  valoraaexem- 
pliGed  in  tnanifbld  akiriDiabei.  precinely  aa  lame  of  tho  French  wnten  are  wont  lo  do  on 
their  aide  of  the  qneetion.  Bnt  the  Marqnia  of  Londonderry  ataowe  more  leal  than 
laile  or  information  in  moat  of  the  actiom  whicli  be  oelebiataa.  Take  for  iaitance  a  cav- 
alry B&sir  at  page  147,  wherein  tbe  Marquia  waa  penonally  engaged.  Hi>  aocouni  ii 
to  the  eflsci  ibat  200  Brititb  boran  cbarged  and  kept  in  check  lume  6D0  cavalry  of  the 
imperial  guanit,  and  the  10th  huHsra  comin;;  op  the  French  were  dfiven  in  diaarder  from 
tbe  field.  But  by  coniultiiig  Brilitb  anthoritiea  it  will  be  fonnd  that  tbe  300  Britiafa  hone 
ware  only  intended  to  lore  the  Frencb,  andt  bal  the  latter,  althougb  greatly  outonmbeted, 
when  the  force  in  amhtucade  came  np,  charged  repeatedly  their  tnperior  foe,  and  oroaaed 
the  atream  in  iqiiadrona  without  breaking  tbeir  ranka  \  lormed  liir  another  charge  on  Ar 
oppoaltB  bank,  and  were  induced  to  reiraat  by  tbe  fire  of  a  maaked  battery;  qnita  a  dif- 
ferent atJry — and  yet  hia  lorilahip  was  there;  .jnorBai  p/r*  innjpio.  General  Lefebie 
Dsanonettea  wa*  made  a  prisoner  on  that  occaaiiia,  and  not  tbe  individual  mentioned  in 
the  teal  under  review. 

We  might  multiply  auch  exam  plea  adinjbutvn;  they  swarm,  at  leaat  aa  hraa  the  fall  of 
Ciuda'l  Kodrigo — we  cnnfesa  we  read  nn  t'nriber,  being  given  (o  understand,  in  the  prebca, 
that  the  real  was  the  work  of  "  the  Ecliiur  "— au  individiiBl,  who  not  aatialied  with  lbs 
iiacif'iotii  self-gralulationa  of  the  text,  li>ad>  every  oth^r  page  or  so  wilb  some  note  of  hia 
Dwu,  rttfliiing  upon  the  aohlo  lard's  nbtiniiims  partiality,  iiuiil  thewhole,  in  combinaiinD, 
hecome*  iiieipresaibly  sickening  and  ufli^iisive.  He  seldom  quotea  from  a  respectaUa 
•luroe.— his  fivorile  aatboriiy  ii  Souihoy,  "  Bob  Soalhey  raving."     Ho  might  aa  well  eite 

ely  any  wivk  on  the  anbjeot  of  tbe  war 
^  ,  ,  inly"  than  his  loidabip'a  nketcb,  we  can 
ouly  aoMUDt  for  it  by  citing  a  IruUm  whicli  thnt  acute  and  aogaeiona  writer,  Napier,  baa 
clothed  ill  ihe  follutving  lan^unge:  "  The  Enalisb  are  n  people  vary  subject  to  receive  (ad 
cherish  fulae  irapreauiiaa ;  pnnid  of  their  credulity,  aa  if  it  were  a  virtue,  the  mainrigr  will 
adopt  any  fallacy,  and  cling  to  it  »ith  a  tenacity  proportioned  to  ita  groaaneaa. 

TuiOae  Opekinqs;  oh.  The  Bxe-Hukteb.  By  Jamea  Fenni more  Cooper,  aatboror 
■'  TbH  Pioneer."  &c.,  &a.  hi  two  vf.lumea.  Dnrgeai,  Stringer  &  Co.,  New-Io^ 
Tbe  scene  in  Mr.Oooper'i  last  novel  is  Ittid  in  Mirhigan;  the  period  ia  ibo  be^ouwof 
the  la«t  war  wi  ih  Qreat  Britain ;  the  scene  ia  ad  in  irably  adapted  lolhediapWofhiapecnliar 
knowledge  of  the  Indian  mce;  the  periiiil  ia  fraught  wiih  humiliating  recollecliont,  which 
Hr.  Cooper  seema  to  have  called  np  purpoaely  to  chasten  our  pride  at  a  moment  of  great 
mCinnal  ■xnllatioo, 

Tbe  p)'>t  itself  is  aimple  to  a  fault.  It  a[iens  in  a  wild  (not  of  the  "oak  openinga,"  op 
Ute  KalamaiDo  river,  where  Ben  llaleii  the  bee  bQnter  fnllawo  his  favurile  punuita  in 
the  presence  of  savral  t'.rm^eri.  who  have  dropped  in  upon  him.  Pigeonawiag.  a 
friendly  Indian  rnnuer,  BlksGwI,  a  red  shin  in  British  pay,  and  Cerabom  Waring,  a  dnnkfla 
while  vagabond,  oompoae  the  party.  The  Iwliaua  depart  in  diEfereut  direcliona.  and  tho 
tW'i  white  meu  are  left  to  range  thm^igh  the  oponings  to  their  heart'a  content.  From 
GODveraalioD  they  indulge  in  their  ramhirt,  wo  find  ihst  iif  Gemhom'a  family.  hi>  wifeand 
aiater  are  awaiting  n/anc  his  reliirn  in  bia  abaoly  at  the  mi.iilh  of  the  river.  Meinwba.. 
war  haa  broken  ont;  hostile  Indians  in  the  pav  of  (ireat  Britain  are  known  tn  baveiiog 
np  the  hatchet.    The  two  white*  find  the  body  of  Elkafeot  whom  Figeouwtag  bai  icalpad ; 
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■od  ibej  detammnB  to  go  back  to  (b*  ■ettlnnmt,  fiiM  Tinting  "  Wbiike^  Crnitre  "—Ilia 

lEiideuceorGerahiim,  wboM  obaracterulic  uickuruns  atlachfl*  to  bia  babitatjon — in  order 
to  remote  the  Inuely  womea  lo  s  plane  of  rrealer  wcarity.  Ben,  wbo  daring  the  vojafe 
hai  become  mucb  inleroied  in  tbe  siiter  oT  bis  campBDkiD  b;  bearing  the  latter  apeak  of 
her,  turobles  into  luve  at  her  aighl,  and  higlily  ingrniiaiea  hrmself  inber  fayor,  by  Having 
aconple  of  barrel*  of  ifbiakoj,  the  iioek  in  trade  uf  Gerihom,  wbo  unfortunately  waa  bia 

the  bandkerchief  in  Otbello.  A  mdden  Htarm  compels  oar  party  to  bide  tbeir  eSecta  and 
lake  refnee  iu  or  near  a  >«amp  no  the  bank*  oX  Ibe  river ;  tbii  ia  done  io  (be  nick  of 
Imte,  and  the  Indiaoi  ditembark  at  the  moalh  of  tbe  river  and  lake  pomeMion  of  the 
ihaiity.  Night  leodi  her  veil  to  ibe  fugitiveg.and  during  an  hour'amnoalieht  Ben  Boden, 
fri'm  tbe  top  of  a  tree,  vratchet  the  enemy,  while  carrying  on  a  flir'Blion  with  prellj 
Margnry,  GeFsbom'i  liateri  be  aeea  all  their  movem en  ta,  indeed  heaeea  a  great  deal  mora 
than  ever  mortul  man  did  at  that  diatance,  in  thai  light,  and  during  thai  iniervsl.  Tme, 
he  ie  proprietor  of  a  apj-glaaa.  Among  other  cii«iitDatancea,  he  diacoTera  that  the  aavagea 
hare  a  priaoner, — no  olber,  depend  upon  il,  tbau  Figeonawing,  the  friendly  Chippewa, 
and  Ben  deteriDmes  In  iave  him.  This  pnrpoae  he  accomplitbea  afler  the  uaaal  average 
ol  incidpnta  and  hair  breadih  eacapes,  and  the  whole  party,  reinforced  by  the  reteaaed 
•avB^e.  take  to  tbe  river,  and  towing  away  the  cenoea  of  the  IndTina,  soon  place  the  whole 
breadth  of  ihe  stream  between  ihemselvea  and  the  foe.  Safe  from  immeidiate  pursuit,  it 
would  aeem  that  instinct  would  prompt  tbe  fugitive  to  take  Bdvantnge  of  a  frosb  south- 
erly winil,  to  spread  their  big  aeils,  or  in  default  of  sails,  a  Lash,  and  sail  down  tbe  lake. 
Il  rniaed  no  obaUole  to  (bis  coorse  tbat  Genbnm  had  pilfered  the  bee  hunter's  biindy 
and  become  iatuiicated.  because  being  dead  drunk, — not  boisterously  so, — his  carcass 
would  luraiah  qaiet  and  harmless  ballast  for  one  of  the  caoora,  whilst  Fi^eouswinE  and 
Beo  could  easily  atser  a  boat  apiece.  This  obvious  course,  however,  is  open  to  one  incur-  I 
mouulable  iibjec^uti ;  it  would  bave  wound  np  the  novel  in  tbe  middle  of  the  flrat  volume.        i 

The  bee  hituler  therefore,  feeling  the  necessity  uf  vetting  into  another  acrape  in  order 
to  pniloDg  tlie  alory,  veiitarea  out  to  reconnoitre,  is  discovered  by  the  Indian*,  and  plsyi 
the  pan  of  a  necromancer;  lie  propoaea  to  lead  the  sarigea  to  a  whiakey  spring,  deceivea 
them  bj'  the  fragrant  smell  and  some  remsiniug  dr^ps  of  tbe  apiU  liquor,  which  he  di»- 
covera  in  litUe  pools  among  tbe  rocks,  makes  |[oud  his  recape  in  (pile  of  liUe  bultela, 
shoves  his  canoe  through  the  wild  rice  plants,  and  dclivera  from  the  bands  of  a  couple  of 
Indian  awimmera,  liia  sweet  Margery,  who  had  alto  crossed  (lie  river,  heaven  knows  why.  ' 
botmoet  provideutinlly  uit  happens,  since  she  supplies  bim  with  a  paddle.  Hereaiioiher  ' 
opportunity  of  escape  occurs  ;  the  lake  is  open,  the  wind  ia  stmiherly.  pursait  imjiuSEible; 
bol  our  friends  perversely  enough,  determine  to  camp  nut  and  rnuke  a  pic  nic  party  of  it ; 
tfae^  cuok,  anp,  aiaep  soundly,  eat  a  yiod  breaktiiai.  and  Margery  and  Ben  make  love  in 
thrir  own  way  ;  but  uobody  dreams  of  fligtit  until  ton  late  ;  a  canoe  heaves  in  sight,  and 
ita  passengera  are  prevailed  upun  lo  land  on  tbe  southern  side  of  the  riwer.  Tbeae  turn 
out  to  bo  Scalping  Teier,  a  lerrifio  Indian  chief,  a  clergyman  and  a  corporal,  hoih  Amen> 
cans-  Peter,  a  perfect  Tulleyraud  of  au  Indiuu,  cuntrivea  to  periuade  the  whole  parly  to 
repair  to  Castle  Meal,  the  bee  hunter's  jbrmer  reaidrnce,  to  bide  events,  be  himialf  havinc 
an  Indian  conference  to  alteml  nn  tbe  openings.  The  hostile  savBges  are  induced  thrtiugh 
his  diplomacy  to  break  up  their  camp  at  the  muuth  u\  the  river,  and  Ben  with  hia  friends 
■fely  reaches  bia  domicil,  where  be  entertains  PiKBonswing  and  Scalping  Peter,  together 
with  Parson  Amen  and  the  cornnial ;  ibe  hitter,  by  way  of  making  iiimtelf  useful,  lurliiiea 
Castle  Meal,  whilst  the  paraoa  bnlda  forth  on  hia  hivonte  lopic,  the  identity  of  ihe  Indians 
with  the  lost  tribe*  of  Israel.  In  due  time  a  council  of  chiefs  Baaembies,  and  the  death 
of  the  white*  ia  passed  Rsn.  am.,  ejccepting  the  ditseniing  voice  of  Peter,  wbnbas  tuken 
allvely  interest  in  Margery,  and  strives  lo  save  her;  he  induces  the  young  couple  <□ 
marry,  and  fnrniibea  Ben  with  an  opportunity  of  ahowin^  bis  necromancy  in  hiving  bees. 
Hndmg  hia  efforts  unavailing,  he  prnpiliates  tbe  wrath  of  'he  savnges  by  sncriliciDg  ths 
corporal  and  tbe  clergyman,  and  sends  tmely  warning  to  the  rest,  who  effect  iheir 
escape  after  many  adventures  and  periluo*  passes.  At  the  end  of  the  story,  Scalping 
Peter,  who  has  seen  the  clergyman  die.  blessing  bis  enemies,  feels  the  power  of  grace  aud 
become*  a  tburon^b  convert  to  Ohrisiianily. 

No  one  shall  gamsay  the  morality  of  tbe  story,  T.  B.  Arthur  cniild  not  bave  done  heller. 
He  book  bogina  with  a  downwrighi  temperance  leotnre,  and  ends  with  tbo  conversion  of 
a  dangeroiia  chief.  Only,  it  is  as  dull  as  many  "  tracts  "  eqnaliy  mural  someliroes  happen 
la  be.  Mr.  Cooper's  latter  day  Indians  are  degenerate  \  Ibero  is  a  century  of  decline 
and  tal!  between  "Uncas"and  Pigeonswing;  the  savages  of  this  story  are  constsitily 
deeaired  and  uverreeched;  Ihey  hnve  lost  ibeir  keenness  and  sagacity,  their  qnickurss  of 
peiveption.  That  the  Cbippewas  and  Potlawattamies  of  ibis  tale  ore  more  like  Ten]  red  men 
than  the  Delawares  and  Mohicans  nf  Mr.  Oonper's  former  works,  we  readily  believe,  bnl 
though  more  truthful,  they  are  leas  intereating.  We  never  professed  intenae  admiration 
lor  tbe  style  of  Mr.  Cooper,  to  which  we  wonld  apply  theepitbetofgolhic;  bat  weal  way* 
appreciated  tbe  poww  which  ha  pnnanaarri  of  paiating  scenery,  and  of  inTeating  tbe  obiaf 
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fipuodeg  of  a  6b1s  with  keen  iatsre«t ;  bnttntbiB  ret^wct,  the  «t>A  Ixrfore  na  If  flu-  tolb- 
nor  lo  il*  pradecessori.  It  enntoini  ocauional  pawages  not  unworlhy  of  the  anthor;  lor 
imtanca,  the  bear  •ceae  in  ihe  third  chapter;  the  caplnre  of  tbe  oorponil  and  the  paraon  ia 
told  with  infinite  humor,  and  thair  death  ia  alraoat  affecting.  Bat  what  are  a  few  jewcJi 
in  a  heaTj  lelting  of  lead  T 

Mr.  Cooper  i*  land  of  French  qaotiog',  wilt  be  permit  ni  to  aaj  that  hb  style  ia  escea- 
airelj  iitglig€;  aoch  alipabod  aeDlenee*  aa  the  following  aboand  in  the  "oak  openinga:" 

"  The  fint  afoot  next  rnaming  was  ibe  bee-bnoter  himtelf,  who  aroie  and  lefi  hia  cabin 
jnat  aa  the  earlieat  atreaki  uf  da;  were  nppeariug  la  the  east.  Altboueh  duelling  in  a 
wildemeai.  the 'opeaing*' had  not  the  chaiBctar  of  ordiasry  foredta.  Tlie  air  circaletea 
freely  beneath  their  oaka,  the  *ua  ptmetiBtea  in  a  ihoannd  placea.  and  graaa  Krowa,  wild 
bnl  verdant.  There  was  a  little  ciflhe  dampneu  uf  the  rir^n  woudi;  and  the  momiaa 
air,  Iheugh  ooul,  ai  is  ever  the  case,  bvhd  id  midBommer,  in  regioiu  still  covered  with 
tree*,  iwu  btU-my;  end,  at  that  particular  spot,  it  came  to  tlie  sense*  of  le  Botirduu  loaded 
with  the  gweeis  of  many  a  wide  glade  of  hi*  favourite  white  clover.  Of  coarse,  be  had 
placed  tiis  cabiD  uaBr  ihoae  spots  where  the  iusect  he  eought  moat  abounded;  and  a  fr*- 
grant  site  it  proved  to  be,  in  favoarsble  conditions  of  the  atmosphere." 

•  *  '  "Those  wbo/(tt  for  ■  husband's  and  a  brothers  weaknesa,  with  a  liveli- 
ness  of/«/«g— " 

"  The  hot  itouct  on  a  lav  kdS  aome  what  abrupt  swell,  being  sorrannded  oa  alliidea  bj 
land  so  Iotc,  as  to  be  in  tiiiny  places  wet  and  swvmpy." 

"  Taking  ber  hand,  tbererore.  bo  apuke  with  a  simplicity  and  truth,  that  imparted  to  lul 
tnanner  a  QBlural  grace  that  one  br^  in  court*  mfght  have  envied." 

*  *  *  "He  almoal  ihrunk  from  takingthe  hand  of  one  efnkm  be  bad  beard 
the  tale*  of  vJiich  this  savage  faud  bEea  the  bero.'''^ 

'  "  NapoleoD,  when  he  returned  from  the  campaien  of  Auaterliti ;  or  Welliugten,  when 
he  entered  the  Honse  of  Commons  1o  receive  the  ihanka  of  its  epeaker,  on  his  retam  from 
Spain  ;  or  the  chief  of  all  the  battlca  ol  the  Rio  Bravo  del  None  i  irrjiinDf  [he  valley  of 
Mexico,  whoae  eiploils  feirty  rival  those  of  Cortea  himself,  could  scnrcaly  be  a  subject  of 
greater  interesl—  ' 

Somelimes  these  negligencea  produce  abanlule  obscurity. 

"  But  Psraaii  Amen  would  as  Boon  have  believed  that  bis  old  congregation  in  Cooneoti- 
cut  was  compoaed  of  rhilistines,  aa  not  to  believe  that  the  red  men  were  the  lout  tribes, 
and  that  Peter,  in  particular,  was  itoi  especially  and  elaborately  daacribed  in  the  Old 
ToBlBiuent." 

We  faave  neither  time  nor  place  to  notice  the  loose  palitioal  views,  the  ■Irm  againat 
Americau  manners,  the  flippant  lectare*  on  orthoepy,  cooking,  grammar  and  leiicograpbv, 
the  bants  of  trite  religioas  enlhuaiaam,  invariably  onl  of  place  and  character  ;  the  thread- 
bare tmisms,  adorned  with  sU  the  pointand  dignity  of  original  aphorismi,  and  in  a  word 
the  filling  up  a  la  Jamt;  of  the  skeleton  of  a  meagre  plot.  Indeed,  the  work  acarcely 
deserves  the  lime  we  hare  expended  upon  it;  ami  we  have  been  chiefly  induced  to  notice 
it  by  the  wall  earned  repntation  of  the  author,  and  by  a  hope  that  fimely  wamiog  wonld 
awake  bini  to  exertions  worthy  of  his  tbrmer  self. 

Ah  Ckiversal  Histort,  in  *  Siries  or  LiTrens  :    Being  a  complete  and  implrlia) 

nsrralive  of  the  most  remarkable  eventa  of  all  nations,  from  the  earliest  period  lo  llw 

present  time,  rorraine  a  complete  history  of  the  world.     By  G.  C.  H-  blie,  LL.D.    ViJ. 

1,  Ancient  History.     New  York  :  Dewitl  &.  Davenport,  Tnbnne  Buildings. 

This  beautiful  octavo  forma  the  initial  volume  of  a  new  and  greatly  improved  work. 

devoted  to  the  histar?  of  the  nniverse.  based,  not  merely  apon  the  usually  received  data 

of  former  historians,  but  derived    from  the  beat  sulljorilies,  attested  by  the  revelacioos  iif 

modern  discovery.     The  recent  rcicarcbea  in  arcbieologv  bv  Chevalier  Bunsen,  and  other 

learned  invesligatora,  among  ancient  monumental  records,  tave  so  entirely  changed  the 

aspect  of  primitive  timea,  and  revealed  ao  much  importHDC  new  data,  that  tbe  woodsr 

has  been  not  that  anch  a  work  aa  the  preaeot  should  make  ill  appearance,  bat  ratbur  ibsl 

the  task  should  not  have  been  beliire  attempted  in  Eurupe.     From  a  umewbat  carefol 

exnmiualioQ  of  tbia  volume,  however,  we  find  no  caose  to  regret  that  the  theme  ikasld 

have  been  teaerved  fur  the  judicious  and  laborious  pen  of  Dr.  Hebbe.     In  a  word,  *e 

aeem  to  poiseaa  in  the  preaent  pruduclion  the  results  of  modern  scieace  and  discoveiy, 

given  not  io  the  technical  phraseology  of  the  pedant,  but  in  a  popular  style,  and  li  a  great 

extent  in  an  enthiisiiaiic  and  earnestneBa  of  spirit  that  will  be  likely  to  win  mauytail* 

poTBsa)  whose  predilections  usually  iuclioe  (bem  to  prefer  less  gnve  and  iostradive  ml- 
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b^  TA  Meh  Mcwncrt  wnnmaa^  liis  leiwre  for  »  mora  *;«leiMtie  oovw  or*tudT,  (hii 
work  muit  prove  emiaencl;  imporlant  tsd  TsloBblti,  unca,  wfaen  coiopleled,  it  will  form 
t  coHipsndiuDi  libmy  of  ggivsiB>l  bularjr.  tbe  moat  tcnanta  and  complsts  eiMnl,  aod 
wriuau  Qp  to  the  ipiril  of  the  age. 

TBI  GincB  Book  or  QwOTTin  Omton,  Qtilt.    Tbe  aadrar's  rariaed  edition.    George  P. 

Putnam,  155  Broadway. 

Tbia  ibmia  the  •ecood  volume  of  tbe  oew  and  spleudid  edition  of  the  wiirks  of  Waihiikg- 
tOD  Irving,  Esq..  in  proceae  of  pnblicatinn  by  Mr.  Putnam.  The  abeeta  coming  from  tbe 
buuta  of  the  great  author  after  an  elaborate  rovimon,  may  now  be  considered  to  form  tbe 
atandord  edition,  and  it  la  rot  up  in  a  manner  every  ^vy  worthy  of  auch  a  cbaracter 
The  stylo  ii  auch  aa  to  confer  great  credit  upon  tbe  enterpriaing  and  popular  publiaboT, 
who  hua  alio  in  preaa  an  illustrated  copy  of  tbe  same  vrork.  The  engravings  are  numer- 
ous, and  doaigneil  to  be  finiahod  apecimena  of  the  higlieat  order  of  tbe  art  in  America. 

Thi  Lira  OF  FoBHiiR.     By  Ch.  Pellarin,  M.  D.     Second  edition,  with  appendii  i  tniW' 

lated  by  Fraocia  Q.  8baw. 
Love  la  the  PuiLaNSTisi.     B;  Victor  Heaneqain.     Dewitt  &>  Davenport. 

The  HDgalar  untloos  aC  Fourier  and  of  other  projeclora  of  fiocialiat  schemea,  appear 
to  be  tbe  necessary  reantt  of  tbe  wrelchedneaa  of  a  people  like  tiioae  of  Fnmce,  Ire- 
land, and  other  Baropean  oountriea,  ground  down  by  centariet  of  bad  Rovenmient.  Tbe 
policy  of  tbe  mlera  Dllhoiia  couutrlea  baa  ever  been  to  iaolate  tbe  pmple  individually,  and 
to  make  liDL'b  depeudenc  upon  tlie  central  head.  The  consequence  bits  been  great  misery, 
and  ihia  miftery  auggeeteil  to  some  auperScial  braina  the  idea  thai  it  mi^ht  be  leaaeued  by 
■ssociatioa  :  that  iiuinad  of  allowing  all  to  be  done  by  a  govemment  in  which  they  bad 
no  voice,  the  people  by  "aaeocia^ou"  migbl  do  much  for  themtelvea-  This  idea  vsaa  cor- 
rect, but  utterly  impracticable  in  Europe.  It  was  dwelt  upon  by  Fourier,  and  berarae 
lo  him  an  idiejixe,  until  it  waa  elHborated  into  a  comprehensiTe  air-castle.  Id  ibe  United 
Stales,  fi-om  the  first  settlement,  the  colonists  always  depended  upon  each  other.  They 
"aMociated"  to  cume  to  this  couuItj,  and  "  aaaociated"  to  defend  themselves  from  savagea, 
and  continued  to  "asBodate"  until  they  bad  carried  out  and  rcRned  the  princilde  lo  it« 
Dtmoat  practical  extent,  having  effected  by  it  all  the  goiid  thnt  the  crszed  Fourier  ev«' 
dreamt  of.  A  slale  of  happiness  and  comfort  exists  in  the  United  Stales  never  hoped  lu 
be  realized  in  Europe,  and  mainly  becanse  the  principle  of  "  aasocialion"  waa  neconaril^ 
bmillarized  to  the  people  from  their  fiint  Ibrmation  as  a  anciety.  To  recur  to  the  wild 
theoretic  notiona  of  iluropean  socialists  as  Bomethiugby  which  Americans  can  be  benefited, 
ia  lo  Iho  last  degree  absurd ;  ^et  there  are  mauy  dny-dreamers  who  long  for  Fonria'a 
Bl  Dorado  u  they  do  for  Aluddin'd  lamp.  To  them  the  life  of  their  apostle,  bia  vagariea 
and  conlradiclioiis,  are  matter  of  inleiesl.  Their  formula  is  apparently  aa  tbllowa: 
ia  tbe  bte  of  every  great  man  to  be  deemed  a  fool ; 


pATEioLoai  or  THI  Ckoup  ;  with  remarka  on  ita  treatment,  &c.    By  Horace  Qroen,  A, 

M.,  H.  D.    John  Wiley,  161  Broadway. 

This  moat  important  nibject  is  treated  in  a  manner  which  mnat  ensnre  to  the  able  writer 
a  high  place  in  nia  profeeaiou. 

An  ElehentirI  Puctioal  Booi  for  learning  to  apeak  and  write  iho  Frenoh  Langnliga. 

By  J.  GKranl,  F.  L.    CoUina  &  Bnithera,  254  Pearl.stieet. 

This  appears  to  be  a  short  and  clear  method  of  imparting  the  princrplea  of  a  language 
which  ia  daily  becoming  more  important  to  all  classes  m  the  Uuited  Slates. 

Ellek  MiDt>t.>TaN  :    A  Tale.    By  Lady  Geor^iana  Fullerton,  aulhoreas  of  "  Gran^ 

Manor."     D.  Appletou  &,  Co.,  900  Broadway. 

Tbe  productions  of  Mias  FoUettoB  ar«  so  well.known  aa  to  be  generally  appreesated  and 
admired,  and  the  preaent  volume  ia  socoad  tu  none  in  inlereiL 

XEnorBOa'l  Mihorabilu  or  Socs*Tia  :  With  Engliih  Notes,  critical  and  ezplanatorv; 

the  PmlegomenaofKuhner,Wiggers' Life  of  Socrates,  &c.     By  Charles  Antbon.L.  L.  D., 

Prof,   of  Greek  and  Latiu  Langoagea  in  Colombia  College,  &c.     New-York,  Harper 

Brothers,  83  Cliff.fllreet.     1B48. 

Tbe  great  merit  of  the  work  of  Xenophon  ia  ita  accuracy  and  tmlbfolQeia.  We  fed 
that  tb«e  are  in  reatity  tbe  memnin,  tbe  table-talk,  and  ihe  household  words  of  tbe  wiseat 
of  the  Grectana.  Tbe  beauty  of  the  lecture  Bocratea  gtvee  bia  diaobedient  aon,  mi||)lt 
'  .-  -     .  (ij  remark  that  ita  outwaid  appear 


naett  tbe  brart  of  a  aobm^bi^.    It  ia  thnoM  a 


9m  .  IMeeMtfNtitBMlu. 

'BDc^iipcrfoctbfiDiifbniiirith  themAi  prarkxiily  e^Ud  bj  Urn  vd  pvblUted  liy  dM 
Hirpera.    The  ample  and  Jndicioiu  Dole*  clear  up  all  grammatioal  difficnIliaB,  whils  tha 

iatereat  in  the  great  Bubjool  of  the  voltuna  it  nutainad  by  the  ailditian  of  a  life  i^  Soantea, 

and  a  treatiae  on  his  wrath  aa  a  philosopher. 

Tbi  Frinch  R  itolutiohs  from  1789  to  1848.    By  W.  T.  Bedhead.    In  three  toI*. 
Gould,  Kendall  Sc  Lincoln,  59  Waihiagtoo-atreet,  Boaton.  > 

Lata  events  in  Frnnci'  have  produced  a  maltilnde  of  new  woils  and  repnbli'catiaiM 

illiistracive  of  the  political  phase*  of  that  great  peo[de.    The  great  Uniale  forpapaler 

rights,  nhich  commenced  in  1783,  has  now  reached  a  point  when  monai^y  HnrtMuM 
possible.  The  volumes  before  ns  have  the  advantage  of  pretentinf  in  a.  onncise  (hna:* 
oonnected  account  of  the  revolutions  that  liave  aocceraed  each  other  umra^nnt  thaMh||| 
period  of  65  years.  u^' 

Thi  Hi9Toiit  or  MiRi  QnKEK  or  ScoTi.     By  Jacob  Abbot.     Htrper  Broths        ~ 

Theiatereeting  hietory  of  the  beantiful  and  anfbrtuimte  Mary  is  here  set  fonlit^ 
advantage,  accompuiieii  by  accurate  illuMrationB  of  the  scenes  of  her  suSk^gsf  d| 
admirablB  edition. 

A  HiaTORT  or  Frahce,  (rom  the  conciuest  byJnliuB  Catsar  to  the  reiguoT  Lonis 
By  Mn.  Markfaam ;  prepered  for  the  use  of  Bchools  by  Jamb  Abbot.  Hai-per 
This  is  doubtlesa  en  able  and  desorvtii^  hiitnty,  and  of  great  merit,  as  far  as 

held  to  be  the  truthg  of  history  are  adhered  to,  and  is  beaatilolly  illostnted. 

adapled  to  the  use  of  schuois. 

Notes  or  i  Mit.itabt  REConHsissAnoB  from  Fort  Leavenworth,  in  MMSoori, 
Diego  in  Califamia,  includiug  part  of'the  Arkansas,  Del  Norte,  and  Cita  RiveJ 
Lieut.  Col,  W.  H.  Emory.  Made  in  1846-7,  with  the  advance  guard  of  the  ■ 
the  Wen.  ^ 

This  comprises  the  report  of  v.  nuiat  ably  executed  reconnoiasance  t 
'      Toposraphiiyii  Engineers,  wh  ■    i  .-.  i    .^. ._   _  ^-  ii.  _. 

..  BtofNewMejicqandCHlifan 
army  of  cooqueHt  mBrcbed  tluise  u 
temlory  to  be  poexewed.     The  Wi  _, 

ability  in  every  respect  is  equut  (o  the  services  rei)uired  of  them  through  the 
qirudiug  iastitulians,  Au  uaeiplored  coniitty  ul  thousands  of  miles  m  oxt 
conqiiersit,  surveyed  and  posaeued,  and  an  officer  with  a  few  troops  parbo 
almost  at  the  word  of  commiutd.     The  report  of  Col.  Emory,  althaugU  but 

OS  otber  duties  would  [wraut,  u  of  exceeding  interest,  makius  the  rEodcr 

the  people  aud  locslities  of  our  recent  conqnests.    We  shalTin  a  fature 
at  length  into  its  details. 

A  FiasT  BuoK  111  Greek  ;  contmning  n  fnll  view  of  the  forms  of  words,  vttfcjl 
laries  and  copious  EEeruisoii.  on  the  meihod  of  constant  imitation  and  npt^^ 
John  M'Cliutock.  D.  D.,  aud  George  B.  Crooks,  A.  M.    Harper  Brolhen. 
These  gentlemen,  celebrated  for  their  thorodsh  scbolarship  and  st 

of  cummuuicatiog  knowledgf,  have  ])roduced  in  ibis  instance  a  mc.. 

Both  philnsophicsuly  and  [KBotically  itaomngement  is  most  effixtlive. 

Bl-iMKiiTS  or  Plane  ink  SruiniciL  Tkioohohrtrt  :    wid)  (b«  spi 
ration.  Burveyiug,  and  Navigation.     By  Elias  Loomis,  A.  H.,  P~ 

This  votiime  oonstitntes  the  thvd  for  a  conna  of  MsthemMica, 
Qsometry  forming  the  other  two.    It  contaiils  the  most  tn 
in  their  ooanection,  with  otijer  parts  of  maChemalical  study. 
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THE    DEPKAT. 

Thk  basis  of  republicanism  is  to  know  how  to  sabniit  to  defeat,  to  ac- 
knowledge tlie  judgment  of  the  majority,  and  to  bow  to  the  uopalar  wit], 
u  eipreesed  in  the  ballot  boxes.  'J'hia  necessary  elemeiit  of  stability  in 
popular  governnienla,  seems  to  be  wnnting  in  almost  all  countries  of  mo 
narchial  educalion.  AmoDg  our  French  friends,  in  particular,  tJiere  are 
tbose  who  claim  for  tbe  ininorit;  the  "  sncred  right  of  insurrection,"  and 
U  home,  our  Federal  oppotienta  hare  more  than  once  evinced  monarchiU 
pcomptings,  by  thrftetening  the  exercise  of  similar  "  rights  I"  They  are 
vehemently  opposed  to  figbiing  national  enemies,  but  marTelloualy  biood- 
tbirsty  ia  re^ct  of  suocesiful  p<ditical  opponents,  when  their  tender  feel- 
ings  hare  been  lacerated  by  defeat ;  a  laceration  by  the  way  that  has  full  oft 
been  renewed,  and  which  will  scarcely  be  wholly  healed  before  it  is  fatally 
repeated  in  1BS2.  The  democratic  party  hare  now  to  submit,  if  not  to  thfr 
voice  of  the  majority  of  roters,  at  least  to  the  judgment  of  Uie  ballot-box 
which  pronooDcea  not  awbig  Victory,  but  simply  a  democratic  defeat  The 
party  which  Tainly  strove  to  aid  Mexico  in  its  efforts  to  defeat  our  armies 
■as,  combined  wiUi  trAitorotts  auxiliariea,  succeeded  in  defeating  the  Ame- 
rican people.  1  he  men  who,  while  our  armies  were  striving  in  an  ene- 
my's couDUy,  expressed,  throngb  Mr.  Corwin,  of  Ohio,  as  spokesmui  in 
Coogren,  their  hope,  that  tbe  Mexicans  would  welcome  our  citizen  troops 
with  '■  bloody  hands  Hod  boqtitable  graves,"  have  succeeded  in  making 
President  one  who  escaped  the  fate  their  patriotic  wishes  assigned  him 
tad  already  they  are  striving  with  each  othu  for  tbe  patronage  they  hope 
to  control  I  We  trust  they  wiil  be  as  mistakea  in  tbe  official  hospitalities  they 
hope  Jrim  him  as  they  were  in  ttiose  military  ones  they  hoped ybr  him.  We 
have  said  tbe  election  bus  proved  to  be  a  democratic  defeat,  but  not  a  whig 
uiumpb.  There  nere,  on  the  part  of  the  Federalists,  no  general  issoes  pre- 
sented ;  all  the  old  issues,  which  on  former  occasions  they  have  presented 
ibr  popolar  judgment,  have  been  so  o(tea  and  so  promptly  ooademoed,  and 
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the  candidates  representing  them  so  perseveringly  rejected,  that  they  were 
considered  hopeless  b;  the  ultra  partizans,  and  aa  haallj  settled-  by  the 
people  at  large.  The  views  of  the  party,  in  this  respect,  have  been  thus 
recently  expreased  by  one  of  ils  leading  organs  : 

"  The  great  bnaUof  uar  aaccess  is  a  deeire  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  repndiata 
the  uUraiim  which  baa  alike  disgraced  both  partiPM  :  and  Iber^ore  it  ia,  that  we 
witness  the  spectacle  of  the  great  body  of  tbe  Whigs  repudiating  and  tfanuting 
aside  Eheir  long  cherisheil  leaders,  and  deraandiog  Che  nominaticin  by  the  party  oft 
man  who  was  free  from  all  tbe  tranimala  of  party." 

Power  and  place  were  the  objects  and  not  the  support  of  those  prineiplea, 
the  avowal  of  which,  experience  has  often  shown,  would  have  roused  the 
pec^ie  in  opposition,  and  ensured  de<eat.  Inasmnch  as  the  whig  part;  no- 
minated a  soccessfut  soldier,  iireah  from  operations  that  have,  as  a  whole, 
conferred  military  reparation  upon  the  United  States  among  nations,  and 
who,  to  this  moment,  is  known  to  cherish  democratic  sympathies,  there 
was  no  opposition  excited  among  the  people  at  large.  These  consider  old 
party  questions  as  effectually  settled  ;  the  free  trade  principle  prozimatelf 
established ;  banks  forever  condemned  ;  the  constitutional  currency  defini- 
tively recognized  in  national  operations;  the  internal  improvement  corm{v 
tion  schemes  permanently  at  rest ;  the  proceeds  of  the  lands  pledged  bj  law 
to  national  creditors  for  twentyyears;  in  short,  the  defences  of  the  consti- 
tntion  strengthened  at  every  point  by  the  recognition  of  the  strict  states' 
right  rule  of  construction.  These  principles  being  all  active,  and  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country  nnexampled  among  modem  oatiooa  under  their  opera- 
lion,  ihe  whig  party  avowedly  withdrawing  all  oppositioa  <»  matters  of 
principle,  and  giving  in  their  adhesion  to  the  candidate  of  an  iDdepeadeDt 
party,  nnd  one  who  expressly  and  repeatedly  warned  his  Whig  aupportera, 
that  he  was  not  the  representative  of  their  old  principles,  and  which  are 
now  fin^iUy  settled  in  the  negative — there  was  no  element  of  popular  ex- 
oitement — no  serious  principle  in  the  way  nf  many  who  wished  to  honor 
General  Taylor.  The  American  people,  in  the  exercise  of  their  g^ 
neriius  nature,  had  therefore  no  objection  to  indulfre  Gen.  Taylor,  as  the 
repreaenUlive  of  iheirpet  army,  in  the  occupancy  of  the  White  House,  more 
particularly  that  he  had  repeatedly  diaavowed  any  connection  with  their  old 
Federal  opponents,  and  they  have  sufiered  him  to  be  made  President  by  a 
minority  of  voles.  Those  who  did  not  choose  to  vote  directly  for  him,  did 
so  individually,  by  throwing  away  their  votes  on  free  soil,  which  has  thus 
met  with  more  enconragement  Ihan  it  otherwise  would  have  done;  but  is, 
nevertheless,  of  fur  less  importance  than  party  leaders  supposed. 

The  reHult  in  figures,  shows  that  Mr.  Van  Buren,  backed  by  the  whole 
free-noil  chimera,  could  not  obtain  a  single  electoral  vote,  or  scarcely  in- 
fluence the  direction  of  one.  From  the  returns  it  appears  that  General 
C.1BS  had  n  larger  number  of  elect  or  n  I  voles  than  ever  a  defeated  candidate 
had  before,  and  that  while  Geuernl  Taylor  has  obtained  a  amaller  majority 
of  electoral  votes  than  ever  a  candidate  elected  by  the  people  had  Itefbre, 
he  is  largely  in  ihi^  majority  in  the  popular  vote.  The  eleororal  votes  for 
four  successive  terms  have  been  cast  as  follows : — 
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At  the  election  of  IS86,  the  whig  Tote  was  divided  between  Mangum, 
White,  WeMer,  and  Harrisop,  Mr  Van  Buren  gerting  but  57.83  per  cent. 
of  tlie  whole  number.  In  1840,  lie  got  20.40  per  cent. ;  and  in  1848, 
of  the  60  votes  obtained  bj  him  Id  1840,48  were  of  eUve  aiates.  In  losing 
their  confidence  he  has  lost  all — the  free  staieH  reject  him.  In  the  le- 
turna  of  Iborieea  states,  General  Taylor  has  850,870  votes,  Qeneral  Cass 
715,134,  and  free-soil  245,628,  making  109.892  vr>teH  agninst  the  former 
In  the  four  New-Enccland  states  which  voted  for  General  Taylor,  the  popu- 
lar vote  stands  as  follows  : — 

POUR  NEW-ENOLAND  STATBB. 
Whig.  DnwKrU.  Frw«^.  Vo1«. 

1B44 134,ti36 106,19.1 1S.G61 95IJ.605 

1818 121,253 76.744 57.553 2.W.550 

Thus  showing  a  majority  against  General  Taylor,  of  13,044  rotes  in  four 
atates,  which  gave  a  majority  of  11,157  for  Clay  in  1844  ;  the  free-soil  vote 
was  drawn  from  both  parties.  In  the  four  middle  states  the  tote  has  been 
as  follows : — 


Total &S7,106     501.676     27,0001.305,795     683,169     479,310     171,164  lj!31,fl33 

There  has,  in  these  states,  been  but  an  increase  in  the  whole  ntimber 
cast,  of  28,5J60  voiea.  There  was,  consequently,  over  100,000  persons  who 
did  nol  vole  ;  of  those  who  did,  a  portion  of  the  whiifS  out  of  New-York, 
and  of  democrats  in  New- York,  ndopied  the  free-soil  ticket,  from  mere  in- 
difference to  the  general  reRult,  there  being  no  great  question  at  issue.  In 
the  state  of  New- York,  a  considerable  number,  although  a  lorge  minority,  of 
democrats,  have  chosen  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  the  re- 
sult showH  that  he  has  led  them  into  whig  rnnke,  among  the  old  federalists, 
who  refused  to  vote  for  G-eneml  Tnylot  because  ho  was  not  strictly  pledged 
to  whig  principles.  The  vote  has  been  small,  there  being  but  little  at  issue, 
and  the  usual  activity  wiiich  attends  strict  party  organization  was  wanting, 
because  ofthe  absence  of  organization.  Thai  is  tossy,  while  the  Van  Buren 
faction  and  the  whig  party  were  both  well  and  ef&cieutly  organized,  the  for- 
mer to  distract  the  democratic  ranks,  and  the  latter  for  the  support  of  their 
nominee,  the  democratic  parly  proper  in  the  state  of  New-York  were 
scarcely  organized  at  all.  Many  oftho  office  incumbents  depending  upon  the 
DO- party  pleik'es  ofGeneral  Taylor,  took  no  part  in  the  strife,  hence  the  vole 
of  New- York  was  nut  brought  oat.  The  whig  parly  depended  upon  the 
eOiirts  of  the  Van  liuran  faction,  to  give  New>York  to  Taylor,  and  while 
Ohio  was  abandoned  to  Creb  early  in  the  campaign,  it  became  evident  that 
Pennsylvania  was  to  be  the  great  battle  field  ;  and  that  it  was  so,  the  result- 
ing figures  indicate.  It  is  almost  the  only  state  in  which  the  vote  of  the 
people  has  been  brought  out,  and  the  extraordinary  increase  in  the  wbi? 
vole  shows  the  success  which  crowned  the  concentration  of  whig  men  ana 
money  on  that  ground.  The  democratic  vote  ia  larger  in  that  state  for  Cass, 
by  5,126,  than  for  Mr.  Polk,  when  he  had  a  majority  of  6,332,  and  yet 
General  Casa  has  lost  it  by  13,432.  Of  this  incruase,  10,280  took  place  in 
the  two  counties  of  Philadelphia  and  Sc:buylkill,  which  were  peculiulj  the 
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theatre  or  operations  for  men  and  moa»y  seat  from  Boston,  Albiin;,  ■nd 
New- Fork;  Penaijrlvftniti  waa  by  these  nieaita  carried  for  Taylor,  becauw 
(he  disorganizatioD  of  New-York  permitted  the  great  iBonied  New-England 
intereiita  to  conceatrite  their  means  in  the  "  key-atone"  atare  As  isr  aa 
national  issues  are  ciincerned,  nothing  has  been  attained  by  the  result  of  the 
election.  Locajl.v,  particularly  in  New-York,  a  number  of  worthy  demcK 
crats  have  been  sacrificed  In  gratify  the  malice  of  Mr.  Van  Burea,  and  tt>eir 
places  are  filled  by  ultra  whige,  eager  to  undo  all  thai  the  detaocraiic  party 
ha^  so  long  sought  to  build  up. 

The  national  democratic  party  have  now  to  reorganise.  The  Van 
Burea  shell  has  exploded,  and  raany  an  eminent  democrat  has  gone  down 
in  the  cotieuaBion  through  too  close  proximity  to  the  incendiary,  while  the 
country  has  sustained  a  loss  in  the  displacing  of  some  of  them  ihrough  the 
whig  ascendency  which  resulted.  Many  of  tbeBe  men  jielded  with  great 
reluctance  to  the  dictaliim  of  the  clique,  aqd  did  so  finally  only  through  a 
mintaken  notion  of  party  obligaiions.  The  Kinderhnok  wire  pullers  most 
rigorously  demanded  the  pound  of  flesh,  and  we  fancy  there  are  none  now 
who  doubt  that  in  the  wanton  sacrifice  of  many  an  able  democrat  the  obli* 
gation^  have  been  fully  cancelled.  With  no  further  power  for  good,  that 
clique  h;ts  in  the  wide  spread  ruin  it  has  wrought  exhausted  its  power  for 
evil.  The  instrument  of  schism  has  been  the  chimera  of  the  Wiliuot 
Proviso,  and  ihai  will  now  finally  be  settled  either  at  the  present  session,  or 
deferred  for  the  action  of  Genera!  Taylor.  The  vote  of  the  14  southern 
states,  excluding  Delaware,  has  been  7  stales  for  ench  candidate,  making 
&)  electoral  votes  for  Tay!i>r  and  55  for  Gei8!i.  Louisiana,  for  the  second 
time  in  her  existence,  voting  for  a  whig  nominee,  and  one,  whose  most 
zealous  northern  supporters  have  recently  held  language  hostile  to  the 
rights  claimed  by  the  south, 

Inasmucli  as  that  the  south  has  rightly  estimnted  the  utter  hollowness 
of  this  proviso  trick,  it  is  highly  probable  that  its  settlement  will  be  post- 
poned until  General  Taylor  nball  hare  an  opportunity  of  settling  it,  and  his 
northern  supp^iriers  are  confident  be  will  do  so  affirmatively.  The  return 
to  the  democratic  ranks  of  thoae  who  followed  these  Proviso  lesders  will 
then  be  a  matter  of  course.  But  the  people  have  learned  a  lesaon,  and 
none  of  those  leaders  can  ever  again  be  trusted.  They  have  loaned  them- 
selvea  to  the  whig  party  for  the  purpose  of  ousting  democrats  from  office, 
and  they  must  find  their  reward  from  whig  honor. 

The  people  of  the  United  Stares,  who  constitute  the  national  democratic 
party,  cannot  consent  to  have  their  dearest  interests  trifled  with,  in  order  to 
please  the  spleen,  or  gratify  the  malice  of  disaffected  leaders.  There  ar9 
certain  great  principles  of  government  that  spring  from  the  individuality  of 
the  governed,  based  upon  inherent  rights  and  equality  before  the  law.  These 
are  not  to  be  jeoperized,  and  the  general  interests  hazarded  at  the  caprice  of 
would-be  leaders  and  plunder-seeking  politicians.  Those  who  think  lightly 
nf  the  national  welfare  as  compared  with  individual  aggrandizement,  are 
to  be  marked  as  unwrnlhy  of  popular  confidence,  and  that  parly  which  shall 
have  the  temerity  to  countenance  ihem  must  look  only  for  continued 
defeat. 
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"  Well,  it  ia  not  lo  be  wondered  at,  MonReigneur,"  I  remarked,  aa  ira 
Qooliiitied  our  walk,  "that  the  French  sfaoald  give  themselves  up  to  such 
buuiidlesa  iiifaiauion  for  tbe  memory  of  the  Emperor,  but  he  errs  egre- 
ffiously  who  attributes  \u  source  solely  to  sdmiration  ciF  his  niilitary  eiiploit«. 
It  has  a  deeper  ibuBdation  in  the  solid  beaefits  he  conferred  on  France,  and 
the  iunumerable  blessinga  hia  ascendency  strewed  over  all  Europe.  Every- 
where on  the  continent  the  popular  heart  must  rebound  at  mention  of  his 
name,  for  from  his  time  date  whatever  mitigation  of  wronga,  whatever  relief 
from  crushing  abuses,  the  unhappy  people  of  Europe  have  obtained.  In 
»rery  town  and  village  of  the  continent  I  have  met  tracea  of  his  paa- 
sage  in  political,  moral  and  physical  amelioratiaos.  that  else  might  hare 
slumbered  for  years  in  the  boaom  of  the  future.  The  din  of  his  battles 
h»d  hardly  ceased  before  the  conquered  state  had  reason  to  rejoice  in  her 
defeat.  As  rapid  in  his  civil  movementB  as  in  his  military  maioEuvres, 
decree  after  decree  was  issued,  law  after  law  promulgated  with  the  celerity 
of  imperial  charges,  to  encourage  agriculture,  to  extend  commerce,  to  esiab- 
lish  minu  fact  urea,  and  to  foster  the  arts.  The  abuses  of  tyranny  were 
swept  away  with  a  wave  of  hif  hand ;  atrocious  cruelties,  under  a  religions 
mask,  were  trampled  under  f.iot.  Above  all,  popular  rights  were  created 
and  political  privileges  besio«ed,  that  on  their  return  the  old  monarchiM 
dared  not  openly  extinguish,  however  secretly  they  sought  to  nullify  them. 
Id  a  material  point  of  view,  it  is  impossible  to  ealimate  the  bounties  scat- 
tered, indiscriminately,  over  all  countries  by  the  sagacious  and  benevolent 
policy  of  Napoleon.  New  roadi*,  bridgi-s,  and  public  edifices  in  every  part 
of  Rurope  survive  as  so  many  monuments  of  his  universsl  energy,  though  I 
have  oHen  smiled  at  the  paltry  jealousy  which  erased  the  name  of  th« 
founder  to  substitute  that  of  his  petty  successor.  Brilliant  as  was  the 
militsry  career  of  the  Gmpercr,  and  astounding;  as  the  resulta,  it  ia  bis 
sinaliest  claim  to  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  posterity." 

"  You  can  hardly  imagine,"  returned  the  Prince,  "  to  what  degree  I  am 
affected  by  your  words.  The  policy  of  his  enemies  has  been  for  so  tnan^ 
years  directed  to  the  efTirt  of  traducing  his  character  and  mis  interpreting 
alt  bis  acts,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  intelligent  world,  however  impartial, 
have  been  led  to  form  the  most  unjust  viewi^,  and  to  adopt  the  most  erroafr 
OU9  conclusions.  Reckless  ambition  has  been  ascribed  to  him  as  his  only 
trait,  and  a  despotic  will  as  his  peculiar  vice.  No  honest  survey  is  made 
of  his  position  ;  no  allowance  conceded  (o  its  necessities  ;  no  explanation 
advanced  of  the  principles  which  controlled  him;  no  homage  to  ihe  results 
which  followed  his  labors.  But  the  reason  for  this  is  so  evident,  that  hia 
family  cannot  wonder,  deeply  as  they  repine,  ovenhese  gross  misrepresen- 
tations. The  abettors  of  despotism  cannot  praise  him  without  pronouncioff 
their  own  condemnation  and  giving  a  flagrant  contrsdiction  to  all  their  sen 
and  words.  That  Napoleon  was  ambitious  and  despotic  it  would  he  abanrd 
to  deny;  hut  these  were  the  very  qualities  that  circumstances  called  for, 
■&d  the  interests  he  represented  were  identified  with  their  fullest  exercise. 
By  the  fovea  of  bit  will,  what  wooders  be  effected  for  France  I  ud  grastiiig 
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him  no  other  moiiye  than  ambition,  what  hleBsinga  at  iDduteenc«  pniTed  for 
the  down-trodden  masses  of  Europe !  But,  the  truth  is,  Napoleou'e  origin 
was  revulutioDary ;  hia  system  reformatory,  and  the  succesBful  close  of  hit 
career  would  have  been  damnatory  to  erery  dynasty  in  Europe.  The  truth 
of  the  principles  he  was  sent  to  champion  was  the  grave  of  the  arbitrary 
powers.  I'his  was  seen  and  felt  on  hoth  sides,  and  hence  the  irrecoacila- 
ble  antipathy,  the  eternal  hostility  which  marked  the  whole  of  his  reiKU'  1 
will  not  deny  that  he  was,  doubtless,  pleased  to  display  hia  military  sliill  at 
the  enpense  of  the  enemies  of  France  and  of  human  fraedam;  but  that 
he  knew  the  ultimate  consequence  of  contandiog  againai  united  Europe 
must  be  bis  downfall,  there  are  proob  enough  to  show.  He  was  well  aware 
that  the  most  enduring  monument  to  his  fame  could  only  be  founded  io 
peace,  and  nothing  was  so  near  bis  heart,  after  ev^y  conquest,  aa  the  means 
to  secure  and  perpetuate  it." 

"  Your  statement,  Prince,"  1  obserred,  "  is  certainly  confirmed  by  hia 
anxious  appeals  to  the  English  Oovernn>ent,  in  1800,"  '*  Is  the  war  neverio 
eeaset"  he  asked;  "  Must  everything  be  sacriliced  to  vain  ideas  of  grandeur  t 
Does  not  England  feel,  like  France,  that  peace  is  the  first  of  a  nation'a 
wants,  as  it  is  the  first  of  her  glories."  These  fruitless  eficirts  tu  pnt  an 
end  to  hostilities  were  renewed,  if  1  remeniber,  at  three  different  periods  at- 
terwatds.*  But  no,  as  you  have  strikingly  shown,  it  was  the  settled  policy 
of  the  old  system  to  make  no  terms  with  him.  and  England,  as  the  most 
interested  in  abuse,  led  (he  way  which  she  strewed  over  with  her  Kold.  Coali- 
tion ailer  coalition  was  made;  alliance  after  alliance  was  formed,  and 
iteither  defeat  nor  persuasion  could  calm  the  deudly  eleaienu>  of  strife  whick 
kept  the  world  so  many  years  in  bloody  conimotioa.  But  whieh  of  the  par- 
ties, I  ask,  is  responsible  for  these  scenes  of  devastation  and  slaughter!  Who 
before  raan  and  God,  should  stand  arrsigDed  for  such  high  and  mighty 
misdemeanors  T  He,  who  fought  for  the  regeneration  of  mankind  and  the 
progress  of  civilization;  or,  they  who  siruggled  only  for  their  dynasiic 
^vileges,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  carruptions  whieh  had  so  long  glut- 
led  their  cofTersT  It  matters  nothing  to  my  speculations  whether  the 
motives  of  Napoleon  were  sincerely  democratic,  or  entirely  seliUh.  In 
either  caise  he  was  the  ittstrumeot  of  Providence  for  the  promotion  of 
the  popular  welfare.  You  see,  Prince,  1  take  a  democratic  view  of  these 
great  events,  and,  with  all  my  sympathies  on  the  side  of  the  people,  in  their 
gigantic  stiuggle  with  the  my-midons  of  tyranny,  1  am  likely  to  draw  in- 
ferences and  reach  conclusions  respecting  the  wars  and  policy  of  Napoleon, 
widdy  different  from  those  inculcated  by  the  venal  scribes  who  have  only, 
aa  yet,  for  the  most  part,  treated  this  subject  " 

"  I  should  be  surprised,"  he  replied,  '-  if  an  American  could  take  any 
otberview;  for,  runoved  from  theclass  of  prejudices  which  prevail  here,  nor 
deceived,  I  trust,  by  the  ingenious  sophistrieH  which  have  so  long  disguised 
tbe  truth,  your  country  is  in  a  situatiiin  to  see  clearly  and  judge  impartially 
of  men  andtheir  deeds  in  this.  It  is  wise  for  your  own  sakes,  as  it  is  needful 
for  humanity,  whoae  interest  it  is  your  mission  to  defend,  that  the  cooteei 
waging  here  between  tbe  people  and  their  stolid  oppressors  should  be  rightly 
oiidaiBtood.  To  cite  mother  proof  that  Napoleon  knew  his  age,  his  posi- 
tion, and   tbe  purposes  he    was  destined   to  achieTe,t   1  am  proad  to 

•  1805,  '08,  '12. 

^e  tta  Frondi »        ,  .      ,  .  - 

whli  thai  tubUely  oC  lact  peculiarly  Knglish)  and  wMcbi  %a  give  il  ibe  light  name,  is  oudacioiu 


-f  In  oonnectioii  wkh  the  above  remark.  I  Bin  templed  to  quote  •  itriUiW  jpuM^  Ihxn  m 
■^iale  oa  FrendiaSun,  whiah  appeerada  couple  of  ymraiinoe  in*a  EiigUehjo)naa(,wfck:k< 
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poiaLU)  kia  eangotic  sflortB  in  bebglf  of  popular  taKniction.  What  ver« 
biH  ineiuorabie  words  ia  BonounciDg  hia  aoheme  to  France  1  The;  are  his 
beat  viudicatioo  uow  Irom  thn  maaa  of  aepereioiu  caal  on  hia  memory,  and 
his  surest  avenger  in  the  future.  '  It  is  ouly  tJ>ooe  who  mean  to  deceive  the 
people,'  he  declared,  '  aud  govern  them  to  their  own  advantage,  who  can 
desire  to  keep  them  in  igDorauce  ;  for  the  mc«e  the  people  are  enlightened, 
-the  inore  will  they  be  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  laws  and  the  wisdom  of 
deFendiug  them  ;  and  the  more  tranquil,  happy  and  prosperous  will  society 
be.'  Would  Napoleon  have  ever  uttered  such  opinions — indeed,  could  his 
mind  ever  have  engendered  them,  if  he  had  not  perceived  the  day  coming 
when  they  must  be  carried  into  effect}  Nor  vrae  he  the  man,  vainly,  child- 
iafaly  to  struggle,  lilfe  some  who  have  succeeded  him,  with  the  exigencies  of 
the  epoch.  He  knew  the  pregnant  nature  of  the  seed  he  was  sowing,  and 
that  its  spreading  roots  would  defy  the  tSotta  of  man  to  eradicate  them. 
The  schools  and  colleges  he  reared  in  every  part  of  France,  were  so  mnny 
fortresses  against  the  duralioo  of  a  despotic  government ;  and  would  he  have 
been  so  short-sighted  as  to  create  them,  were  he  not  prepared  to  resign 
the  dictatorship  that  anarchy  and  invasioD  had  forced  on  him  T  What 
would  have  boen  the  language  of  (he  first  generation  of  his  scholars  1 — 
'  Sire,  you  have  prepared  us  to  exercise  si  ve reign  power;  we  perfectly 
understand  the  new  duties  that  will  devolve  on  us,  and  are  now  ready  to 
undertake  them.'  He  would  have  beheld  an  entire  nation  kneeling  in 
gratitude  round  hia  throne,  rescued  from  barbaric  ignorance,  elevated  to  a 
level  with  their  destiny,  and  fit  to  accomplish  their  high  mission.  Smiling 
benignantly  on  such  a  spectacle,  how  else  could  he  address  thero  than  by 
acknowledging  his  own  work.  '  My  children,'  he  would  hnve  replied, 
'absolute  authority  was  mine;  it  was  your  gifl,  and  I  have  employed  it 
for  your  good  and  the  glory  of  France,  and  not  in  devising  means  to  re- 
tain it.  I  have  founded  institutions,  established  codes,  and  created  laws 
which  supersede  my  will,  and  make  all  amenable  to  legal  forma  and  legiti- 
mate restraints.  I  have  sought  to  enlighten  you  as  to  vour  true  interests, 
and  to  raise  you  to  a  clear  sense  of  your  own  value.  My  task  is  accom- 
plished—despotic power  is  no  more  possible  in  France.  I  aui render  my 
trust,  and  if  your  confidence  in  myself  and  family  reniain  undiminished, 
it  is  for  you  to  choose  us,  or  others,  as  delegaies  of  your  sovereign  will.' 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  quote  the  words  of  the  Emperor  at  St.  Helena  to 
show  this  was  the  final  glory  he  coveted — the  guiltless  fame  after  which 
be  aspired.     The  acts  I  am  recalling  attest  it  sulGcienily."* 

bypoeriiy,  cunningly  BttributeB  the  disaMara  which  bofcl  the  csnlinenUl  govertiineols  lo  Cheir 
firevious  vices— ergo,  liieir  own  envernmenl  mnsi  be  ^nililrgs,  since  ii  escaped  iis  deserts. 
There  ia.  however,  an  elEvalkm  and  nolpmniiv  in  ihe  followhiR  reflsclions,  Ihal  I  am  iliapoaed 
lo  [real  wiih  renpett,  but  Iho  icetiMiiioni  aRshiW  Ibc  IniqqiiieB  o  Oiher  govcronieiiiB  are  no 
«polOKy  for  their  cwn.    "  The  flmt   Ji"rpnph  Rc»oluiion,"  mj-o  the  writer,  "  was  the   palpiWo 

alelled  act  of  perfidj-,  the  parliiion  of  Poland.  The  passions  ofnwn  were  tnnde  the  tacana  of 
puaiihiiw  Ihe  ciceaareonrnmenis.  Wlien  the  cap  was  Tull,  ffapoteod  wai  sent  to  force  it  upon 
the  Btanled  lips  of  Praajiii.  Auarin  and  Huasia.  The  three  conspirators v.o re  ciushod  in 
bloody  oncooBlers—tho  oapilali  of  iho  three  were  caplurcd—lhc  provinces  of  the  ihrniie  wore 
ploniiEred— and  ibe  miliiary  pride  of  the  thioe  waa  hnmiliaied  by  ooutemptoooi  and  billet  eon- 

Wben  Lho  viotioiiwere  brolieu  on  the  wheej,  the  wheel  anH  (he  eiemiioner  were  aiilie  hnrried 
from   the   sight  of  man.    The  empireof  France  was  eitiagaiBfaed  by  tbe (ame  Buvereigu  law - 

^•I  had  acceded,  in  a  spirit  of  candor,  to  the  coi 

tna  all  political  agilstioD,  aodifbr  ana  ye«r,liaa 
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"  It  is  a  tiQtbfiil  piotBr«  jou  have  drawn,  Moniei^eiir,"  I  answered, 
"  and  DO  one,  Dot  oonaumed  by  prejudice,  or  pledged  by  their  intereau  to 
disbirt  tiie  character  aad  iDiaconstrue  the  deeds  of  the  Emperor,  but  must 
admit  its  beauty  and  correctness.  Hueb  as  he  was  above  the  human  stan- 
dard, Napoleiin  had  his  raiitta,  and  committed  errors  ;  but  when  the  mieta 
of  calumny  disappear,  and  the  bitterest  detraction  must,  at  last,  give  way  to 
tiine,  the  world  will  be  astonished  at  the  magnitude  of  his  WM-k,  its  ■ 
utility  to  manliind,  and  the  geoeroos  motives  which  inspired  him.  It  is 
difficult,  indeed,  in  a  character  where  iatellect  guided  alniost  erery  act, 
to  ogcertaia  how  far  bia  sympathies  were  enlisted  in  the  cause 
be  wos  called  to  advance ;  but  there  was  one  expression  of  the  Emp» 
ror's  I  have  never  forgotten,  and  which  was  conclusive  with  me  of  his 
goodness  of  heart  That  amid  the  tempest  and  whirlwind  of  events,  where 
ea.i;]e- like  he  seemed  alone  to  revel,  Napoleon  ihou  Id  ever  have  stooped  from 
hia  AighE  to  refieci  on  the  condition  of  [he  poor,  and  dt^ise  means  for  their 
alleviation,  is  so  strange  as  to  make  one  instance,  at  least,  worth  recalling. 
You   remember,  he   coniaianded   that   the    funeral   services  of  the  poor 

been  reMing  from  war ;  tbii  double  rest  mntccg  hn  long  agiin  for  acli'vily.  Bbe  wanta,  or 
deems  she  wants  liberty,  a  rostrum,  BMemblies.  Sbo  hM  not  alwav*  warned  them ;  she  wis 
weiiry  of  ihem,  when  she  threw  herself  at  ray  feet  to  litt  me  upon  the  imperial  ahieU.  Yoo 
mnst  remember  it  yoitrseif,  since  vrya  attempted  to  oppose  my  accession  to  the  Ibrooe. 
Whore  wa»  yotif  support,  your  streoph?  Nowhere,  f  have  lelten  leas  atitboriiy  than  1  wai 
inTited  to  take.  Recollect  ihe  time  when  I  aaid  10  the  Couneil  of  State,  '  voii  think,  perhaps, 
thnt  il  is  power  that  I  want:  power!  I  hove  more  than  I  require.  Who  slnnds  up  against  me 
tnFraace— in  Europe,  even  f  But  I  wWi  to  lay  the  Qmndtitiiina  of  a  social  edifice.  Lm* 
around  you,  what  is  there?  On  one  side.  Ihe  Tetideans,  aj^rentlv  reconciled  to  (nib 
aelFexiles,  wrfiom  I  have  recalled;  prieala,  to  whom  I  resiored  their  altar*,  and  who 
alter  ell,  while  accepting-  my  bounty.  On  the  other  side.  n-volntionislB  split  np  into  ciiuiv™ 
divisions,  betraying,  accusing  each  other,  and  over  all  that  a  freed  nation,  thai  no  longer 
knows  whom  to  heed,  and  demands  repose,  with  the  privilege  of  no  longer  Ihinking  of  anj- 
thine  bv  itself  And  y 011  think  that  this  is  a  society  in  pxid  canclilion!  With  the  young, 
1  will  form  a  real  sociotv,  animated  by  the  wholesome  ideal  of  the  age,  sentimenis  of  true  p«- 
tnotism,  and  which,  without  any  of  the  folse  ideal  of  the  past,  the  hatreda  of  the  present, 
ehall  be  worthy  of  surceeding  us,  and  will  be  competent  to  carry  out  the  true  idea  of  tboss 
who  made  the  revolution.  The  eonatiliition  ol  the  vear  XIIT.,  the  civil  code,  are  my  works. 
The  Bourbonshavestrivenioaliflemy  glory  beneath  Ihe  grasDof  libertv;  bi'lhewealtnesa  of 
their  administration,  nnd  likewise  bv  ibe  abeuid  ptetenaions  of  those  who  stirronnclihem,  they 
have  re-awakened  some  of  the  passions  of  1789.  The  taste  of  conslituliona,  of  speech- making, 
aeems  10  be  reluming;  do  not  mistake,  however;  il  is  neither  called  f'W  nor  reouirtil  by  the 
people.  The  popular  masses  only  raqiiire  one  thing:  mrs*lf,torict  Ihem  olthe  Bourbons  and 
iheirfL'Udal  retainers;  have  vou  not  seen  Ihem,  the  whole  popular  array,  fbllowiog  in  crowd* 
after  me.  calling,  sectina  and  preeiing  me  with  their  acelHmalions  from  Cannes  to  the  Tuile- 
ries?  laranot  onlv  the  Emperor  of  the  soldierv,  as  the  liberal  gentry  pretends;  I  am  that  of 
the  peaaann,  the  plebeians  of  France.  Therefore,  in  spite  of  the  tbcranl  recollection  of  my 
reverses,  you  have  seen  the  people  relimitng  in  a  mass  towards  me,  beiause  (here  eiiais  a 
ayrapalhy  between  us.  H  was  not  so  with  the  privileuod  classea.  The  oldnobitilvaorvedme, 
crowded  my  anti-chambers;  there  is  no  oBlce  which  it  has  not  accepted,  asked  for,  aoliciied 
Montmorency,  Brancas,  Noal lies.  Bean veau.  Beam-  Mortcmart— I  bad  men  of  those  familiea; 
but  there  never  esisted  any  analoirv  between  us-  The  steed  performed  curved ;  he  was  wHi 
traineil;but  I  fell  his  chafine.  With  the  people  it  was  different.  The  popiilarfibre  is  myowo. 
I  came  from  the  ranks  of  Ihe  people  ;  they  are  acted  upon  bv  my  voioe.  Look  al  those  con- 
acnpts— those  peasants' sons.  I  did  notflfltterthem;  ttreaied Ihem  roughly,  but  none  the  less 
did  Ihev  gHtherimitind  me  and  crv,IjOnit  live  the  Kmperor!  For  their  nature  End  mine  are  idea- 
tical ;  they  consider  me  as  their  support,— ihcir  deliverer  against  their  lords,  f  bave  bnt  to 
malteasign,  or  only  avert  mv  eves,  and  the  nohles  will  be  slaughtered  in  all  the  province*— 
Ihey  have  roused  so  much  slumbering  hatred  within  the  laat  six  months!  Bui  I  do  not  want 
to  he  the  king  of  au  insiiireolion  of  pea-anls.  1  think  there  is  a  wav  of  governing  through  • 
conslifotlon;!  wished  for  Franco  the  sceptre  of  Ihe  world, and  to  secure  it  for  her.  I  required 
unqnestioaed  power.  To  govern  France,  when  redncod  to  her  present  limit"  or  even  lo  her 
natural  ones,  it  may  be  that  a  constitutional  ayatem  is  better-    Bring  me  yonrideaa. 

"Preeetectionif  public  discussions?  respousible  ministers?  libertv?  I  mnst  have  al)  that, 
eapceiallylhe  libeny  of  the  press.  To  stifle  il  would  nowbo  absurd.  Finally,  I  am  the  peo- 
ple's man,  endif  Ihey  really  want  liberty,  I  owe  il  to  them.  I  have  acknowledged  Ihdraov- 
ereigBtv;!  muat  obey  their  will, and  even  give  ear  lo  their  whims-  Never  did  f  wi»h  to  m- 
nen  them,  nor  lo  exhausl  them  tor  mv  personal  iolcresl.  I  bad  great  designs  in  bebalfor 
rnowe;  fttebai  wilted  it  otberwite;  t  amnolongw  acoiii]iieror;rnever  outbeone  agaia. 
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ehottld  be  gratoitoai,  Bod  that  all  their  boiial  axpoiiaei  sbnald  ba  at  the 
charge  of  the  itHie,  aaying — '  do  one  baa  a  right  lo  tax  ihe  dead ;  and 
why  should  the  poor  be  deprived,  becauae  thej  are  poor,  of  whatever  maj 
teod  tu  conaole  their  poTertjr.'  One  aeotiment  like  this  would  redeem  in 
Dij  mind  a  thouaand  acts  of  arbitrarj  aathoritj,  even  if  Deoeuity  had  not 
demanded  them.  But  PriDoe,  before  I  leave  jnu,  I  afaonld  like  greatly, 
were  I  not  fearful  cif  committiag  an  imprudence,  lo  canTaaa  four  opini<HiK 
on  the  preaeni  aitaatioo  of  France.  Your  profound  alud;  of  the  paat  as 
diaplayed  everywhere  in  your  writioga,  has  ertabled  you  to  judge  correctly 
of  the  egregious  errora  uf  tlie  preeent  dynaaty,  and  to  form  the  clearest 
inferences  of  their  fatal  tendency." 

"  Speak  on,"  said  the  Prince,  "  I  see  no  reason  why  I  ehotild  diiguiae 
from  any  one  my  hoaeat  t^nions.  Beaidea,  the  example  of  a  conscientious 
thinker  like  yourself  is  somewhat  contagious,  and  1  like  beyond  tneasure 
the  bold  frankness  with  which  you  sincere  republicans  speak  your  minds. 
It  is  delightful  to  talk  on  any  subject  with  congenial  parties;  and  to  dis- 
cuss politics  ever  so  superficially  with  an  American  is  really  something  so 

1  knowwhal  is  possible  uid  nhat  is  not.  I  can  no  looKerhnve  but  one  mission;  Ionise  Frapca 
snJ  give  hvt  a  governmeni  ihat  shall  be  smit-il  to  her.  I  have  ihrust  libeny  Mide  when  she 
sioodin  10)' wB)-;yeldolBpprecialeher.  I  hiive  loved  her ;  she  has  been  tha  dreem  ot  my 
voulh.  Besidesjlhe  wofk  or  my  reign  of  fifteen  years  is  dealrojed;iio»nnol  be  begun  anew. 
It  would  require  twenty  years'  lime,  Bnil  Ihe  sacrifice  of  two  millions  of  men.  Furlhermore,  1 
desire  pence,  bui  I  rfo  uot  wish  lo  give  ynu  any  false  hopes;  lean  obtain  it  only  by  dinl  of  vic- 
tories. Idonolgainaay  Ihenimorofpending-negolialiOHs;  vet  there  are  none  of  anyvaliie; 
■s  least  they  will  stnaiint  to  noihing,  unless  my  first  oatlle  should  recall  AusierliliorMnrcngo; 
to  thai  end  I  should  require  lour  m.mttjs.  perhaps  even  five,  to  reorganize  the  army,  and  raise 
it  op  to  five  hundred  thousand  men.     I  must  ihen  aiiiicipali        ■      '    - 

;  I  am  perfectly  w 

'•The  return Irom  the  island  of  Elbaand  the  maiutainingof  the Napoleouian dynasty  upon  tha 
throne,  were  as  a  final  decision  in  the  contest  of  kings  and  nations-  The  judsment  «■»!■  in 
favor  of  both  parties :  now  ever>ihing  is  once  more  at  issue,  and  both  may  be  defealed.  One 
spark  will  suffice  to  kindle  anew  a  universal  confiagralion. 

"  I  had  closed  the  gulf  of  anarchy,  cleared  up  chaos,  purified  Ihe  revolution,  ennobled  the  na- 
bona  and  strengthened  the  thrones  of  kinp,  excilcd  every  emulation,  rewarded  roeril  of  every 
kind,  and  movedback  the  boundaries  oC  glory.  If  [  mlerfered  with  the  liberty  of  rais?hievou» 
poliiical  meddlers,  it  was  because  license,  anarchy,  all  the  evils  ef  disorder  were  still  at  tha 
threshold.  It  was  my  wish  Ihat  the  title  of  Frenchman  mipht  be  the  ftirest,  the  most  desirable 
npon  the  earth  ;  thai  the  French  nation  might  iustiv  be  considered  the  great  nation,  givmc  lo 
the  world  the  oiBmple  of  Reason'a  empire,  of  the  full  exercise.  Ibe  entire  enjoyment  of  allhu. 
man  (acuities.  The  progress  of  information  was  gigantic  during  my  reign ;  rectified  and 
expanded  itself,  because  my  govummeni  was  iinremitlinglv  employed  in  making  science 
popular,  sn  that  nowa days  every  Frenchman  has  learned  how  to  thmt 

■■The  condition  imposed  upon  France  in  1815,  is  without  a  precedent  inhiatorv;  on  one  side 
the  sovereign,  B  few  thousands  of  subjects,  clinging  through  personal  interest  to  ihe  wreck  of 
a  supemnn Haled  system ;  renegades  from  all  parties  constantly  talking  of  their  devoiednes  to 
the  throne ;  etiambers,  destiiiiiB  of  energy,  of  pradence.  squandering  the  nation's  rasourres, 
and  making  it  utter  ihfoi^h  their  addresses  an  undignified  language,  abject  flatteries  which 
degrade  a  great  people;  and  foreignera  as  a  sole  support.  Tor  how  was  it  possible  that  the 
army  should  not  be  dislniated  t  A  soldier  can  only  while  awav  the  Innguid  tediouaness  of  t 
barrack  life  bv  speaking  of  ihe  dangers  he  has  encountered,  of'ihe  bailies  which  he  has  heard 
narrated  by  ibe  paiernal  hearth  ;  and  how  can  a  Frenchman  speak  of  war  wiihoui  utterinK 
the  name  of  Nap-il eon— without  Blling  each  warlikcfancy  with  the  remembranoe  of  history  ' 
On  the  other  band,  thirty  millions  of  Prenehnien,  whose  every  inlerest  Is  connected  with  ihe 
Revolution's  handiwork '    What  can  result  from  all  this,  save  two  nations  upon  one  soil,  irre- 

ii......  1 ^  mutual  destruction,  and  whose  blind  internal  dissensions   will  lower  iheir 

!t  rank  of  nations,  andfbmish  foreigners  with  an  opportunity  of  wreaking  their 
-)  greamess  of  the  Frenah — uoleas,  acme  day,  all  the  generations  of  French- 
enilirHlled  by   the  revolution  or  qtmng  from  the  revolution  and  impregnnted 


coLdlBhly  bent  on  mutual  destruction,  and  whose  blind  ii 

oouu try  to  the  last  rank  of  nations,  and  furnish  foreigners  —  .„ ,  - , 

revenge  upon  the  greamess  of  the  Frenah— Uoleas,  acme  day,  all  the  generations  of  French- 

w.™   _Mk.....;„..^_„-..   k..   ... ..         ^  fjpjjj  j^g  revoluti -■  ' ■ 

.._  , , , „ „  ,„  — a  of  these  lemble  c 

thrones  are  shaken  to  their  bass. 
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Bftw,  ititt  it  gives  additional  seat  to  the  aabjeot.  Agmtt,  70U  hne  litely 
been  much  in  commaniaattoa  wob  aome  of  am  moM  illnstrious  men.  and 
in  your  reflectionB  I  may  gather  the  bearing  of  paaaiog  inguencea.  Their 
ideas  of  tn-ds;  may  becoma  the  actios  oT  to-mnnow,  and  it  coQcerna  me 
nearly  to  know  tbeir  precise  direction." 

"  Alas,  for  France,  MonaeigDenr,"  I  reefioiided,  with  a  eigh,  "  ahonld 
the  luckJeas  day  arrive  when  abe  aball  be  gi*ea  np  to  the  oonflicting 
riewa  and  intereats  of  her  leading  men.  No  one  can  approach  them 
without  admiration  of  their  intelligence,  conrietion  of  their  patriotism, 
and  delight  wi^h  their  uibaniiy;  but  here  the  aatiefaction  of  the  stranger 
ceases.  Wide,  profound,  and  elevated  are  tbeir  ideaa,  but  they  have 
no  rout,  for  the  moat  part,  in  the  new  aoil  which  19  corering 
France.  The  tendency  of  tbinga  is  towarda  equality  of  interests  and 
against  class  privileges  ;  but  public  men  instead  of  recognising  cheer- 
fully the  course  of  the  current,  and  seeking  ijtilfully  to  guide  it, 
loiter  idly  or  fretfully  on  tbe  banks  of  time,  or  worse,  they  try  to  stem  or 
turn  it.  Tlie  iniereuts  of  your  upper  and  lower  clBBsea  are  opposed,  be- 
cause the  one  has  all,  the  other  none.  The  minority  monopolize  power  and 
wealth,  the  majority  struggle  with  want  and  tymnny.  There  is  only  one 
Bafe  course  for  boib, — to  meet  on  middle  ground,  and  compromise.  The 
man  who  could,  by  eloquence  or  ipflitence,  coerce  the  former,  and  entice 
the  latter  thus  to  unite  and  live  in  harmony,  is  he  who  will  '  reign  in 
Cyprus;'  not  merely  wielding  power,  but  holding  sway  over  the  confidence 
and  atTections  of  all  classes.  Alas,  1  say  again,  for  I  have  met  no  such  men. 
Heated  by  contention,  and  desperately  opposed  to  any  concession  of  power 
to  the  people,  the  one  set  of  public  men  wantonly  adhere  to  the  domination 
of  the  upper  classes,  and  siru<rgte  by  craft,  and  force,  to  maintain  abnse. 
The  otber  and  smaller  class,  filled  with  an  honest  indignation  at  impositions 
ao  impudent,  and  slung  to  rage  bj  earnest  sympathy  with  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  mass,  proclaim  doctrines,  and  insist  on  changes,  that  how- 
ever recommended  by  purity  of  motives,  would  by  violation  of  natura)  laws 
lead  to  more  harm  even  than  tbe;  were  intended  to  remedy.  I  regard  the 
present  condition  of  France  with  pain  and  apprehension  ;  and  at  times  am 
disposed  to  eive  way  to  the  strongest  expressions  of  my  detestation  for  the 
infatuated  King.  What  a  mission  was  his,  and  how  miaerably  ha^  be 
belied  it.  It  really  shakes  my  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  honesty 
of  all  men,  when  I  behold  one  who,  like  Louis  Phillippe,  seemed  selected  as 
an  instrument  to  effect  the  mysterious  and  benign  pnrp- ses  of  Providence, 
and  so  eminently  endowed  for  the  task,  confounding  the  expectations  of  ihe 
world,  and  basely  degrading  his  oppurtunitiei  for  selfiith  ends.  There  is 
only  one  mode  of  explaining  the  phenomenan,  for,  with  the  perversity  which 
beliinjrs  lo  his  race,  he  will  not  concede  to  the  past,  nor  allow  to  the  pres- 
ent the  true  meaning  of  the  events  which  are  so  deeply  engraven  on  botlu 
He  will  not  see,  and  the  rest  are  as  wilfully  blind,  that  these  changes  so 
prejudiciiil  to  their  importance  and  sway  are  the  logical  sequences  of 
ages.  But  the  people,  more  experienced  and  enlightened,  gain  strength 
and  sagacity  with  every  new  trid  ;  and  to  gull  them  lunger  with  tricks,  or 
menace  them  with  the  brutal  arm  of  power,  is  only  to  stir  their  contempt,  ot 
arouse  their  fury.  The  king  and  his  abettors  daily  grow  more  elated  with 
their  fancied  security,  but  it  requires  no  gift  of  prophecy  to  foresee  the 
end.  That  he  remains  on  the  throne  a  day  is  becauseof  the  difficulty  to  sup- 
ply his  place.  Nothing  more  odious  could  l>e  found;  but  where  to  discover 
aomething  better  that  is  tangible,  is  the  Bolenin  puzzle.    I  believe  moat 
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■incerely  tbu  th«  popolar  ajmpsthiM  are  with  ^nr  HigfaneM,  bnt  fearM 
obUftclea  atand  at  this  moment  in  tbe  waj.  The  ftrtoTe  is  cnvered  oaer  wilh 
iuipeoetrabte  clouda,  and  th«  sharpest  eye*  in  FraiKa,  I  find,  osnnot  pierce 
them.  Should  Louis  Phillippe  die  od  tbe  thrftne,  then  will  be  renewed 
the  struggle  whicb  it  might  bave  been  bis  tranacendent  merit  to  bare  cleaed 
forerer.  I  hare  do  doubts  of  tbe  finiil  result.  Tbere  is  nothing  bo  impos- 
sible as  the  failure  of  tbe  people.  Their  rigbta,  thej  know  them ;  their 
intoreala,  thej'  see  tbem ;  aud  their  triumph,  they,  at  least,  never  doubt  it. 
It  maj  take  time  ;  it  will  costeSort ;  but  tbey  will  soak  the  soil  in  blood  ; 
ibey  will  whitao  everj  pJaia  with  bones ;  ibej  will  tear  France  in  pieces, 
if  tbev  have  to  oeafcb  for  jtistice  under  its  ruina.  Until  thia  is  granted, 
there  is  do  hope  of  permaneot  tratHtuiilitj,  and  to  delay  or  refine  it,  is,  on 
tbe  part  of  tbe  ariatocracr,  not  only  foil]'  but  ruin.  In  England  this 
game  of  ciafl  baa  been  thus  far  sucoeasfull;  played.  Either  her  elates 
men  are  greater  adepts  in  deceit,  or  her  people  are  more  patient  of  wrong. 
But  everywheie  I  see  tbe  light  breaking,  and  hypocrisy  and  tyranny  will 
fly  tbe  glare  together.  I  trust,  Hooaeigoeur,  you  will  make  aoine  allow- 
ance for  roy  republican  ardor;  but  it  ia  hard  for  an  American  to  stand 
by.  and  survey  a  conflict  where  everything  good  and  dear  to  men  is 
staked  on  tbe  one  aide,  against  tbe  calculatioBS  of  tbe  seifiah,  and  tbe 
cruelty  of  the  imperious  on  tbe  other,  without  giTiDg  tbe  plainest  utterance 
to  bis  sentiments." 

"  You  might  well  doubt,"  replied  the  Prioee,  "  my  sympathy  for  the  un- 
happy condition  of  my  country,  if  I  wNe  not  deeply  moved  by  your  earnest 
language,  aod  did  1  not  respond  from  my  heart  to  tbe  honeat  indignation  you 
diaplny  at  the  treachery  ind  open  wrong  to  long  and  vainly  practised  aghinst 
her.  Tlie  aituation  you  have  drawn  of  France  is  wondertiilly  truthfiil.  Her 
sufferings  and  the  cause  could  not  be  more  fully  or  distinctly  laid  open,  and 
the  convictions  you  announce  of  tbe  final  victory  of  the  people  over  deceits 
and  violence,  I  share  to  the  same  extent.  There  is  one  point  above  all  in  which 
1  coincide,  and  it  is  the  key  to  my  own  conduct,  which  baa  so  often  been 
branded  by  the  less  diacetning  aa  foolish  or  audacious.  The  king's  reiro- 
orade  policy  has  become  eo  transparent  and  his  presumptiun  is  now  so  glsr* 
iug,thai  1  deem  his  hold  on  public  opinion,  which  in  these  dsys  decide  the 
fate  of  men  and  thrones,  as  entirely  lost,  and  the  blow  of  a  child-  is  enough  to 
overthrow  him,  could  the  mind  of  France  be  satisfied  as  to  tbe  seqnel. 
Were  I,  or  anybody  who  had  claims  upon  her,  to  succeed  for  a  moment 
in  obtaining  conbi^ence,  nothing  would  be  ao  easy  as  to  assurae  the 
crown.  But  tbe  position  into  whicb  tbe  country  has  iallen  through  preten- 
si"DS  equally  ignorant  and  arrogant,  is  full  ef  danger  and  uncertainty. 
What  is  to  happen  when  the  crisis  comes,  who  can  predict  ?  Well  may  the 
worst  enemies  of  the  king,  if  tliey  be  true  patriots,  tremble  aa  they  regard 
the  future  which  his  death,  or  downfall  will  open,  unless  they  hold  the  panacea 
that  may  cure  the  thousand  ills  whicb  will  then  bre&k  out.  He  must,  in- 
deed, be  a  wise  man,  or  a  charlatan,  who  would  then  ^tep  confidently  forward 
to  administer,  promising  immediate  renovation.  It  was  a  comparatively 
easy  task  that  which  Louis  Phillippe  undertook  in  1830.  The  reforms 
which  he  was  pledged  to  carry  out  might  have  been  easayed  with  a  modern 
Btion  that  will  not  likely  be  accorded  at  the  next  trial.  How  melancholy  it 
is  to  contemplate  the  geaerosity  of  sgreat  nalKin  so  shaaiefnlly  abused  ;  and 
tbe  facnlcies  and  resources  of  a  mso  so  experienced  and  accomplished  aa 
the  king,  utterly  thrown  away.  What  good  for  the  ooontry  he  might 
bare  achieved,  and  what  fame  for  bimaelf  1     When  neb  advaartages  as  ba 
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d  cone  to  aougfat,  the  feebteat  maj  be  mwMng^  to  undertda. 
Indeed,  it  is  plain  vnongh  that  to  rata  in  FraoM  with  profit,  the  ^fU  of  a 
great  intelleet  are  lesa  needful  tbsn  the  kindly  Mggeetiooa  of  a  good  heul. 
The  great  work  to  be  dorfe  ia  the  alleTiatioo  of  the  miaeriea  of  the  lower 
claesea.  I  have  giren  mack  ttaoaglit  to  tbia  aufajeci,  and  the  ahnple 
irvcAiire  I  have  published  thereupon,  is  at  least  a  proof  of  my  anaiety  to 
■erve  thera.  It  is  not  merely  poliiioal  pririlegea  thejr  aim  at  ao  much  as 
praotieal  nlief  from  more  direct  deprivatioDa.  Tbej  can  only,  however,  be 
sure  of  the  latter,  ibey  beoin  to  see,  by  securing  ibe  former.  They  must 
trust  to  themselves  heraaner  more  than  to  the  line  declarations  of  tb^r 
leaders  and  rulera.  With  tbe  aoTereign  power  once  in  their  hands,  he 
must  be  a  weak  man,  or  an  arrogant  one,  who  would  venture  to  triSe  with 
their  juat  espectations.  Many  may  make  the  experiment,  bat  their  terms 
will  be  abort.  What  you  have  remarked  touching  the  paltry  Jealouaies, 
or  whimaical  conceita  of  oar  pablic  men  ia,  onbappily,  too  true  of  the 
greater  number.  Their  pretension  and  vasity  will  necessarily  lead  to 
great  mtafortuDee,  in  wbich  both  they  and  their  confiding  dupes  will  be 
uaeesaarily  iavalved.  It  ia  a  strange  and  afflicting  apectacle,  in  truth, 
that  men  so  touch  above  the  ordinary  stamp  of  atsteamen  should  yet  be 
drifting  aboot,  not  in  search  apparently  of  tbe  true  interests  of  the 
country,  which  are  palpable  enough,  hut  wholly  absorbed  in  party 
sehemea  or  personal  objects.  All  tbe  treasures  of  their  learning  and 
eloquence  are  wasted  upon  the  Buccess  of  an  intrigue,  or  the  achievement 
of  a  party  triumph.  This  miserable  trifling  cannot  last  forever,  and  public 
patience,  once  exhausted,  the  remedy  will  be  applied.  I  see  aa  you  do, 
the  real  evils  of  the  country.  The  rich  and  powerful  are  obstinate  and 
blind — the  middle  classes  are  fenrful  and  indignant,  whilst  the  masses 
are  jaded  by  want  and  inflamed  by  wrong  and  cooroniely.  Unjust  law* 
have  favored  the  intereats  of  some  at  the  expense  of  the  reat ;  bat  true 
wisdom  suggests,  as  you  observe,  the  policy  of  a  compromjae,  as  the  pros- 
perity of  all  most  suffer  by  eternal  conflict.  This  is  tbe  only  chance  of 
harmony,  and  it  must  come ;  but  when,  and  whence,  and  after  what 
trials,  bop9a  and  &ilares,  who  akal)  say  1  Tbe  subject  crowds  my  mind 
with  images  of  fearful  omen,  and  I  were  dead  to  the  best  feelings  of  oar 
nature  not  to  experience  at  timea  the  aaddeet  presentiments  of  what  may 
come  to  pass.  You  believe  that  tbe  popular  sympathies  are  with  me. 
I  do  not  doubt  it.  He  knows  little  of  the  French  heart  who  questions  its 
fidelity  to  the  memory  of  the  Emperor;  and,  as  his  nephew  and  heir,  I 
feel  convinced  that  the  day  will  come  when  my  claims  will  be  recognixed. 
Upon  this  ground  alone  do  I  juatify  my  expectations ;  for  what  else  is 
there,  traduced  and  unknown  as  I  am,  to  recommend  me.  How  far  I 
aball  compensate  tbe  food  partiality  of  the  nation  I  know  noL  The  task 
would  be  heavy,  and  my  powers  e*ery  way  inadequate;  yet  why  should 
I  shrink  ?  for  where  shining  abilities  have  failed,  good  intentione  tnerely 
may  sncceell  t  Were  free  action  given  to  tbe  popular  intelligence,  it 
would  greatly  diminish  the  labor  and  difficulty  of  governnent  in  France, 
and  it  is  neither  in  my  nature  nor  desires,  preanmptnously  to  aubstilute 
my  own  ouneeits  for  tbe  wishes  of  the  nation.  There  should  be  the 
only  guide  of  a  true  statesman  ;  but  tbe  vanity  of  rulera  too  often  tempts 
them  into  (^position  to  public  opinion,  which  can  only  end  in  their  final 
disciimfiture  and  downfall.  Montesquieu  has  urtered  a  profound  truth  on 
tfata  point,  which  should  be  engraved  in  golden  letters  on  the  portal  of  every 
palaoe  in  Christendom.     "  Uy  a  daiu  ehaque  natto*  wt  uprU  gawral  ntr 
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It^vtt  la  fmummct  wtime  ut  fimdit.  Qnami  tUt  eMo^m  ett  aprit,  die  *e 
eJi«que  eiU-»imt,  a  t'arrit*  neetttairemeiU."  * 

As  he  waa  pranoancUig  ttwM  words,  the  caule-clock  itnick  five,  snd 
IT  its  iron  tuogue  had  beaten  agUDM  mj  head,  it  could  not  have  more 
iostantaiieouBly  traDsformed  ica  contenta.  The  political  IneubrBtiona  ia 
which  1  was  buried,  rauished  as  if  bj  magic,  and  no;  ideaa  returned  at 
once  to  my  preseat  aituatioti  and  its  exigencies. 

"  My  time  is  up,  Monseigneur,"  1  sbid  to  the  Prince,  with  less  calm- 
neaa  than  I   write  it,  "  and  the  Commandaiit,  doubtlMa,   expects  puBc- 

"  We  live  under  military  law  here,  and  discipline  ia  enforced  ewa 
■gainst  time,"  he  answered,  smiling.  We  descended  the  terrace  with  a 
lirelj  step,  and  walked  towards  the  building  which  aerred  as  bis  priacm  in 
silence.  For  my  life  I  could  not  atler  a  word.  A  thouBand  conflicting 
emotions  seized  me  with  a  suddennees  and  force  I  had  not  sDiicipated,  ana 
checked  my  utterance.  1  bad  been  but  a  few  abort  houra  with  the  Prince, 
bat  his  character  bad  completely  won  me.  A  man  of  excellent  aenae  ;  <n 
lofty  sentiments ;  and— which  is  so  rare  in  Princes — of  a  warm  and  genei^ 
ous  heart.  Uia  maouera  so  simple  and  imafiected — his  persoo  mora  by  ca[^ 
livitj,  and  faded  by  ill  health  ;  which  told  with  all  the  significance  of  wnds, 
how  manfully  his  spirit  struggled  with  the  sorrow  and  gloom  of  his  situatioa. 
All  these  and  more  crowded  cm  my  mind  during  this  brief  interral,  and 
conspired  to  awaken  an  o&ctioDate  dcTotion  to  himself  and  cause,  that  hat 
never  deserted  me  since.  I  was  glad  to  arrive  at  the  door  of  his  decayed 
abode,  and  prepared  to  take  my  leave.  "  Nay,"  said  the  Prince,  "  as- 
cend with  rae  for  a  moment:  we  have  chatted  on  many  kindred  topics  to- 
gether, and  I  would  like  you  to  carry  away  aome  souvenir  of  our  conversation." 
Bowing  at  his  compliment,  I  assured  him  1  was  glad  of  so  flattering  a  pre- 
text to  prolong  my  stay  even  for  a  few  minutes.  I  followed  him  up  the 
same  chilly,  time-eaten  stone  stairs,  now  almost  veiled  in  darkneas,  that  I 
had  before  ascended,  and  along  the  same  narrow  passage  to  his  comfortless 
little  room.  Reaching  up  to  one  of  the  higher  shelves  that  I  noticed  be* 
fore,  the  Prince  took  down  a  handsome  octavo  volume  of  considerable 
thickness,  and  aaid,  handing  it  to  me,  "  here  is  a  coJlectitm  of  various  ia- 
gitive  pieces  I  have  written  at  differeot  periods,  on  the  EmperiM^s  System ; 
on  the  English  Revolution  of  1688 ;  on  ^estions  of  Domestic  Policy, 
&.C.  Yon  will  find  little,  I  fear,  to  interest  you  ;  but  as  I  remarked  just 
now,  it  will  serve  to  remind  you  of  the  tc^ics  we  have  so  heatily  run  over 
this  afternoon."  As  I  stretched  out  my  hand  to  receive  it,  be  added, 
"  allow  me  to  inscribe  my  name,  with  the  date  and  place  of  our  interview." 
Thanking  him  for  his  kindness,  I  expressed  the  hope  that  should  I  ever  be 
so  fortunate  as  to  meet  him  again,  that  it  would  be  in  a  far  difierent  lo- 
cality. "God  knows  what  maybe  my  fate."  he  rejoined;  "  bnt  I  recMl 
at  the  thought  of  languishing  away  in  this  miserable  dunge<»i." 

Tbere  was  nothing  morf^  now  than  to  bid  him  adien,  bat  yet  I  lingered, 
reluctant  to  withdraw.  Extending  bis  hand  he  cordially  grasped  mine, 
assuring  me  what  pleasure  he  had  received  from  my  visit.  I  replied  only 
bj  bowing,  for  really  my  emotion  for  the  moment  so  maMered  me,  that 
language  utterly  failed  me.  I  retired  ;  andasl  reachedihehpadof  thestair- 
case,  1  toraed  round  iuetinctivelyfor  alast  look  at  the  spot  1  had  jnst  quitted, 

*  Tfasre  i*  in  evet^  astion  a  public  opinion  on  which  poinr  ilwiris  fa«OMlad.  Whas  it 
■bock*  that  o^uko,  it  woakani  itself,  sud  neceiaril;  tosea  lis  bBnsnaa. 
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when,  to  1117  ntrprin.  I  fnand  the  PrisM  famd  fUlowed  to  the  door  and  wu 
looking  after  me.  Nothing  eonld  have  conrejed  to  raj  mind  a  keener 
sense  of  the  deaolatwo  into  which  he  was  about  relapsing,  than  thii  simple 
act  His  faG«  and  attitude  both  bespoke  the  dreariness  and  raelancbolf 
which  •OTTODDded  him.  I  raised  m^  hat  with  an  inclination  of  profoaiid 
respect,  which  he  acknowledged  by  a*  salutation  with  his  band,  and  d^ 
ccending,  I  saw  him  no  mot*. 

X. 

1  strode  haMi!;  aerots  (be  coort-jard  ;  passed  gales,  drawbridges  and  eorpt 
dt  gardr*,  withoot  looking  to  the  right  vt  left;  and  baried  in  thought,  made 
mj  wa.j  Inck  to  the  hotel. 

"  Ek,  hiem,"  said  Baptiste,  who  was  awaiting  my  return  at  the  porle 
eoehirt.  "  Ek,  bitn,  my  master,"  he  repeated,  with  his  free  almost  swelling 
with  carioeity. 

"  Ek,  bien,"  I  answered,  "  order  my  dinner,  earfai  bienfaim." 

There  is  notbing  like  emotion  to  sharpen  appetite ;  even  grief  of  the 
deepest  must  erentnally  yield  to  the  keener  pangs  of  a  huDg;er  that  itself 
has  evoked.  1  was  brimfull  of  excitement,  and  felt  I  contd  eat  my  waj 
through  twenty  times  my  ordhtary  stop.  This  is  a  very  barmleas  mode  of 
BODsaming  snrplus  agitatioti ;  and  I  wonder  that  in  rebellioas  times  the 
"  powers  that  he"  do  not  oftener  resort  to  gastroaomic  rattier  than  the 
powder  and  ball  remedies  so  unsneceasfully  applied.  The  Marshal  Loban 
on  one  occasion  gave  the  brawlers  of  the  streets  of  Paru  to  drink,  and 
cold  water  proved  efficacious  enough  ;  but  a  good  dinner  would  hardly  ever 
fail,  I  venture  to  predict,  of  an  immediate  restoration  to  harmony.*  The 
English  understand  the  virtues  of  a  good  dinner  beyond  all  other  nations ; 
and  btuiness,  pleasure  and  charity  in  that  land  of  turtle  and  port,  is  carried 
on  for  the  moat  part  amid  the  clatter  of  knives  and  forks.  On  tbe  present 
occasion  it  answered  my  expectations,  and  1  fell  back  in  iny  chair  afier  a 
hearty  repast,  subdued,  and  much  softened,  f  gave  way  to  reverie,  and 
Baptiste,  though  devouring  me  the  while  with  looks  of  wistfaloess,  respected 
ray  mood.  I  dwelt  on  the  events  of  the  morning — recalling  every  incident 
with  the  utmoet  minuteness — bringing  up  every  expression,  phrase  and 
remark  with  a  vividness  and  order  that  showed  hnw  deeply  I  had  been  im- 
pressed with  the  novelty  and  importance  of  what  had  occurred.  Nothing 
kept  Burprtsing  me  more  than  that  I  should  have  played  so  prominent  a 
part  in  tliis  interesting  and  improvised  little  drama,  of  one  act,  the  scene  a 
prison  of  state,  and  the  hero  a  prince  of  the  blood  imperial.  To  this,  how- 
ever, I  grew  reconciled  by  degrees :  for  from  a  inve  of  adventure,  01  some  other 
unknown  impulse,  I  have  been  so  long  in, the  habit  of  getting  into  scrapes, 
doing  strange  things,  and  associating  with  odd  people,  that  to  find  myself  fresh 
ftom  an  interview  of  several  hours  with  the  captive  nephew  of  Napoleon 
was  Air  less  singular  in  my  eyes  than  the  many  new  and  important  things 
he  had  uttered.  For  a  long  while  I  did  nothing  else  than  sip  mv  coffee; 
cross  and  uncross  my  legs ;  and  mentally  brouse  over  the  branches  and 
twigs  of  my  morning's  conversation,  that  shot  in  wild  luxuriance  athwart 
my  recollection. 

"  Did  Monstenr  ringf  said  (he  wearied  Baptiste,  entering  the  room  for 
the  tenth  time  since  dinner. 

"  No,"  I  answered,  in  the  mildest  tone,  as  I  rose,  stretched  myaelf,  folded 
my  arms,  and  thought  how  I  should  pass  the  evening.     Write,  was  my  first 

*  I  refer  to  the  wcU-kuowD  and  ingeniouii  act  of  Marahal  Loban,  who  di«par*ed  id  oM 
iaitantarioloiuaHeniblsge  in  the  Place  Vendome,  at  Parn.  by  bnnging  to  bnT  od  thea  ■ 
— " d  ban«i7  of  6i«  eopiMa. 
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and  only  thought,  take  notes  of  the  occurreoces  of  the  dsf — for  to  forget  or 
overlook  an  incident  would  be  a  fault.  The  necessity  was  evident,  but  I  I'elt 
uitdulutinglike  the  sea  after  a  storm,  and  to  sit  caimi}'  down  and  go  pokiiig 
through  the  l.tnes  and  nllefs  of  luy  hrain,  for  the  maaa  uf  sayings,  which 
like  Cassio,  I  rcmenibered,  but "  nothing  distinctly"  aa  at  first;  "  iNo,  I  c:in't 
do  that ;  it's  out  of  the  question,"  }  ejaculaied  ai<.ud.     "  I  will  go  out" — 

"  Where  will  Monsieur  go,"  inquired  Bapliste,  still  hanging  on  in  ho|'es 
of  drawing  me  into  conversation. 

"  Why,  that's  yuur  business  to  iaform  me,"  said  I,  taking  up  mj  hat,  and 
suiting  olT  in  quest  of  amusement  to  the  infinite  relish  of  my  man  Friday, 
who  delighted  in  nothing  so  much  aa  piloting  himself  and  others  into  mis- 
chief. What  might  ha?e  happened  in  the  way  of  '*  immiDent  perils  and 
hair-breadth  escapes"  in  any  other  place  than  Ham  there's  no  divining, 
but  getting  into  the  lone,  daik  streets  of  this  waif  of  the  middle  ages,  I 
soon  perceived  that  the  horizon  of  fun  was  narrowed  down  lo  some  very 
common-place  diversion,  indeed.  Afler  being  knocked  against  more  than 
once  by  some  village  stragglers,  for  it  waa  black  as  Erebus,  and  breaking  my 
sbina  half  a  dozen  times  over  stone  posts  in  the  streets,  I  drew  up  in  despair 
for  a  consultation  with  Baptiste,  in  front  of  a  solitary  ray  of  light  which 
beamed  from  the  friendly  window  of  an  industrious  doer-up  of  other  people's 
linen.  Quite  a  piquant  object  was  that  pretty-faced  washerwoman  of  Ham, 
with  her  high  Norman  cap ;  her  round,  plump  arms,  with  the  sleeves  tucked 
up ;  bu.stliiig  about  and  carolling  merrily,  and  plying  her  Aat-iroa  with  the 
rapidity,  grace  and  steadiness  that  a  limber  opera-dancer  does  her  foot. 

"  Well,  what's  to  be  done.  Baptiste,"  I  asked,  in  my  euremity.  The 
puzzled  vdct  no  doubt  scratched  his  head  in  the  darkness,  for  he  made  no 
answer,  when  the  foiut  click  of  billiard  balls  drew  us  with  alacrity  towards 
an  Estamiatt. 

"  This  will  do  for  the  nonce,"  I  muttered  as  I  entered, and  found  myself  in 
a  small  low  room  on  the  ground  floor,  partially  lighted, with  a  hilliard-tahle 
in  the  centre.  Beside  the  players,  there  were  several  looker»«n  strung 
round  on  raised  benches,  who  gave  their  opinions  oa  any  hit  or  miss  of  ttse 
heroes  of  the  cue  with  an  earnest  formality  somewhat  ludicrous.  It  is  singular 
how  the  French  give  themselves  up  to  the  matter  of  the  moment,  and 
whether  it  is  dommoes,  or  dying,  a  game  of  fun,  or  reality,  it  is  all  the 
same,  they  play  at  both  with  equal  seriousness ;  they  talk,  and  think  of 
nothing  else.  The  Americans  are  totally  unlike  in  this,  for  no  one  thing 
can  absorb  them  They  may  try  to  amuse  themselves  as  they  please ;  they 
are  sure  to  escape  relaxation  by  allowing  their  minds  to  wander  to  some- 
thing else.  Take  the  case  iJi  hand.  Here  are  a  dozen  Frenchmen,  players 
and  spectators,  all  absorbed  in  the  vicissitudes  of  a  game  of  billiards.  To 
have  suggested  another  subject  would  have  been  an  intrusion,  almost  an 
impertinence.  lu  America  the  very  players,  whilst  mechanically  engaged 
in  the  game,  would  have  been  discussing  politics,  or  talking  of  trade,  whilst 
for  lookers-on, — there  would  have  been  none.  Americana  must  have 
action, — they  must  all  play  at  the  game  of  billiards,  or  of  hfo  ;  to  sit  round, 
and  talk  about  it,  as  the  French  do  contentedly,  that's  not  in  a  Yankee's 
nature.  When  he  is  at  work  even,  he  is  thinking  of  somethiag  else.  I 
amused  myself  with  reflections  of  this  son  whilst  1  was  daguerreotyping  (he 
physiognomies  and  behavior  of  the  titlogrois  about  me.  They  ware  all 
well-dressed  persons  of  decorous  deportment,  and  were,  doubtless,  so  maof 
worthy  cits  who  sought  lo  relieve  the  routine  of  the  day  by  a  little  billiards 
and  gossip  at  night.     In  Prance  it  is  no  loss  of  respectability  to  fre^ue^t 
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KIM  soQg  dt  billiards,  at  with  us.  There  are  diTere  reasons  for  thie  Ut  be 
found  ia  the  difTereot  character  and  babiCe  of  the  people  of  each.  But 
in  France  carousing  is  not  an  adjunct  of  such  amuseraenta.  The  ragne 
object  I  set  nut  with,  for  I  had  one,  I  soon  set  aboat  accompliahiDg.  For 
m;  own  aatisraciion  I  was  anxious  to  discover  what  extent  of  Bonapartism 
really  existed  in  Prance  now-a-dajs.  Whether,  in  a  word,  the  fanaticism 
which  everything  French  everywhere  in  the  world  manifests  for  the  nieniOTj 
of  the  Emperor  overflowed  in  any  degree  upon  his  descendants,  and  if  so, 
how  deep,  and  if  not,  wherefore.  By  the  result  of  ray  investigations  I  would 
succeed,  at  least,  in  finally  making  up  my  own  mind,  whether  I  did  anybody 
else's,  or  not.  as  to  the  future  chances  of  a  Bonaparte  in  France.  I  had  by 
some  short  process,  where  feeling  more  than  logic  [  suspected  had  prevailed, 
long  since  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Bourbons  once  fairly  out  of  the 
w»y  the  Bonapartes  would  be  in  their  places.  The  Emperor  was  sure  of 
this  at  St.  Helena  when  he  boasted,  that  do  what  they  might  the  day  wnntd 
come  when  his  hat  mounted  on  a  stick  and  carried  across  France  would 
raise  an  army  that  would  defy  opposition.  I  agreed  with  him  quite,  but  to 
defend  myself  against  the  incredulous,  f  was  determined  to  find  data.  So 
one  after  another,  I  engaged  without  exciting  their  suspicions  my  new  ac- 
quaintances of  the  Cafe  of  Ham  into  conversation,  always  preluding  with 
a  prolonged  look  at  the  billiard  table,  followed  b^  the  exclamation,  that  "  if 
Monsieur  who  had  just  missed  the  carom  had  only  struck  a  little  more,  ia 
mo'tidre  du  mofuie,  to  the  right,  he  would  in  all  probability  have  succeeded." 
The  extreme  fairness  of  this  erudite  observation  never  failed  to  meet  wiib 
universal  assent,  and  thus  established  in  general  form,  I  would  venture 
daintily  to  draw  my  next  neighbor  quite  unawares  into  political  conversation. 
Atier  a  joint  conversation  of  all  that  was,  I  approached  the  really  delicate 
ground  of  all  that  might  be.  tt  is  passing  strange  that  at  this  time  of  day, 
under  the  enlightened  sway  of  of  Louis  Philippe,  a  Frenchman,  no  matter 
what  bis  consequence  or  insignificance,  should  shrink  with  undisguised 
timidity  from  uttering  his  opinions,  however  profoundly  entertained.  Tlie 
prudent  burghers  of  Ham  jumped  away,  like  shy  horses  from  the  saddle, 
when  I  approached  a  definitive  quesiion.  It  was  only  by  a  persevering 
process  of  cornering  them  that  1  could  infer  from  ilieir  dodging  what  they 
liked,  and  what  they  didn't,  and  from  this  skittish  sort  of  evidence  I 
should  deducethat  the  prisoner  of  Ham  might  count  on  a  pretty  lively  show  of 
hands  if  the  question  should  ever  be  put  there  as  to  his  future  destiny. 
Baptiste  meanwhile  had  not  been  idle.  A  caf^  was  his  element,  and  five 
minutes  were  not  elapsed  before  be  had  pronounced  oracularly  on  the  best 
liqueurs  of  the  Bourgeois  and  was  well  advanced  in  the  confidence  of  the 
landlady.  After  impressing  both  with  a  due  sense  of  his  consequence,  aad 
possessing  himself  of  all  the  secrets  of  the  mimage,  he  turned  his  hand  to 
more  general  matter.  Whenever  my  eye  caught  him  he  was  the  animated 
centre  of  an  attentive  group,  and  at  the  rate  he  was  progressing,  I  think  a 
week  would  have  sufficed  him  to  have  imbued  the  quiet  town  of  Ham 
with  strong  barricading  propensities,  I  observed  on  leaving  the  Estaminet 
that  the  billiard  table  was  deserted,  and  that  another  kind  of  game  was 
playing  for,  where  balls  were  talked  of,  but  not  ivory  ones. 

After  breakfast  the  next  morning  1  sat  down  to  memorandize,  but  ray 
mind  was  a  wool-gathering,  and  I  could  not  aller  divers  efforts  compose 
myself  to  write.  I  began  to  tremble  for  the  consequeoces.  Here  was  this 
long  and  important  conversation  of  the  day  before  to  chronicle:,  and  not  a 
■oie  of  it  bad  I  yet  recorded.    Then  I  would  seize  my  pen,  bat  sot  a  re- 
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collection  wotitd  obey  my  bidding.  What  was  to  be  done— IruBt  to  me- 
mory?— there  was  no  help  for  it;  but,  luckily  I  hive  something  of  a  memory 
to  confide  in.  From  nn  early  aversion  to  calligraphic  exercises  I  hnve 
alway>i  RBt  dovrn  in  my  mind  what  rao^t  people  put  in  commonplace  books. 
and  the  cnnnequence  is  I  hikve  bttilt  np  a  receptacle  quite  adequate  to  the 
comfortable  stowing  away  of  all  my  vagaries  of  deed  and  action,  and  which, 
unlike  the  tomb,  is  geiieralty  ready  to  give  up  what  it  has  once  swallowed. 
It  was  seized  with  a  strange  fit  of  paralysis,  this  memory  of  mine,  on 
the  day  in  question,  but  I  felt  a  blind  confidence  in  ita  resuscitation.  It 
had  carried  me  trinmphnntly  through  the  fifth  book  of  Euclid  at  a  colle. 
giate  examination  ;  and  I  always  considered  it  from  that  time,  like  Ciesar's 
wifi;,  above  suspicion.  Yes,  I  concluded,  as  T  closed  my  desk,  I  will  go 
back  at  once  to  Paris,  and  there  amid  familiar  objects,  and  out  of  sight  of 
that  gloomy  old  fortress,  I  shall  recover  my  ordinary  mood  and  obtain  a 
vent  for  those  locked-up  items  that  now  defy  me.  I  rang  for  Baptiste  to 
pack  me  up,  which  he  despatched  with  marvellous  readiness,  delighted  to 
return  to  his  idolized  of  capitals,  which  he  should  now  enter  a  hero,  the 
bowed-to  of  the  Emperor's  nephew. 

"  Tout  esl  prel,  Monsimr,"  he  said,  as  he  turned  the  key  of  a  carpet- 
bag,  "  shall  I  order  the  hoises  (" 

He  disappeared  at  my  nod  in  the  affirmative.  The  usual  preliminaries 
of  departure  being  gone  through.  I  was  just  about  descending,  when 
a  messenger  from  the  Prince  was  announced.  "  Show  hira  up  instantly," 
was  my  answer ;  and  a  very  gentlemanly  person  in  black,  with  that  quiei 
air  of  confidence,  which  bespeaks  good-breeding,  was  ushered  in.  It  was 
Charles  Theltin,  whom  I  can  hardly  better  introduce  to  my  reader  than  in 
the  rather  over-charged  language  of  the  loyal  author  I  quoted  so  freely 
fi-fim  in  the  beginning.  "  Charles  Thellin,"  he  writes,  "  has  been  honored 
from  his  childhood  with  the  functions  of  first  valel  de  rhambrt  to  Prince 
Louis.  The  Prince  has  raised  him  to  the  title  of  friend,  and  all  who  know 
him,  love  and  esteem  him.  Queen  Horten^e  nobly  acknowledged  his  ser- 
vices, when  on  her  death-bed  she  expressed  a  wish  that  Charles  Thellin 
(hould  always  remain  ivith  the  Prince,  her  son.  Charles  Thellin  has  made 
the  desire  of  the  pious  mother  the  first  duty  of  his  life,  as  it  was  the  first 
yearning  of  his  heart."  All  the  favorable  things  I  ever  heard  of  Monsieur 
Thellin,  were  borne  out  by  his  appearance  and  behaviour.  He  came  (o 
brin?  me  the  compliments  of  the  Prince,  and  to  assure  me  of  all  the 
pleasure  my  viait  had  affnrdpd  the  lonely  inmate  of  the  fortress.  It  was 
natural  enough,  th.it  an  rare  an  event  should  enliven  for  a  moment  the  spirits 
of  the  Prince,  and  it  was  all  the  more  diverting  that  it  should  come  from 
a  quarter  so  little  enpected — all  the  way  from  America.  1  chatted  for 
some  time  with  the  confidant  of  the  Prince,  and  this  side-view  of  hia 
character,  its  profile,  as  it  were,  was  tte  more  interesting,  as  from  the 
closeness  of  the  approach,  I  could  detect  all  that  was  peculiar  and  origi- 
nal about  it.  Monsieur  Thellin  told  me  a  number  of  intereating  facta 
touching  the  double  dealing  of  the  government,  which,  anxious  to  obtain 
certain  conditions  from  the  Prince,  played  wantonly  on  his  natural  anxiety 
to  see  once  more  his  only  parent,  in  sinking  health. 

"  Well,  I  am  astonished,"  I  exclaimed,  alter  listening  to  theae  details, 
"  that  the  king,  who  is  reputed  so  skilful  in  finessing,  does  not  take  the 
word  of  the  Prmce  and  let  him  go  visit  hia  father.  Whether  he  returned 
or  not  to  his  dungeon,  the  kipg  would  in  uiy  case  receive  loud  applause  fi» 
io  nugnanimoas  and  kind-hearted  an  act. 
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"  Yes,  HonsieuT,"  Temarked  M.  Thellio,  in  his  deferential  way,  "  that 
would  be  a  high-mioded  course;  but  the  go?erninent  koows  too  well  the 
lofalnature  of  the  Princetodoubt  for  an  instant  the  Tultiiment  of  his  pledge. 
He  would  assuredly  come  back  to  his  prisoD,  and  this  would  secure  hin 
the  credit  and  sympaihj  ofall  charitable  persons.  The  goTerament  prefers, 
then,  the  charge  of  cruelty,  to  risking  the  smallest  chance  of  the  Priace 
obtaining  the  least  hold  on  the  e.-<teem  and  afiection  of  the  people." 

"  Well,  this  Machiavellian  policy,  Mods.  ThelHo,"  I  said,  with  a  shake 
of  the  head,  "  may  be  considered  very  adroit,  but  I  put  no  faith  id  il  The 
makers  of  labyrinths  ollen  lose  themselves  in  their  own  windings.  I  griere 
for  the  Prince,  but  rejoice  it  is  my  bappy  lot  to  live  without  the  sphere  of 
these  detestable  intrigues.  Adieu,  Hons.  Thellin,"  I  added,  risiug, 
"  deliver  this  letter  to  his  highness.     It  contains  my  parting  salutatious." 

In  a  few  minutes  more  I  was  in  my  carritige,  at  the  door  below.  There 
was  <]utte  a  bustle  at  my  departure.  My  visit  to  the  Prince,  and  the  cir- 
cumspection of  the  police,  had  given  me  a  deal  of  false  consequence  in  the 
eyes  of  these  simple  villagers.  There  is  no  telling  what  fictions  Baptiste 
had  been  weaving  round  their  excited  fancies;  but  there  was  a  de^set  per> 
suasion  that  I  was  somebody — they  could  not  imagine  who — (I  doa't 
wonder,)  and  the  innocent  attempts  I  had  made  lo  clear  myself  of  these 
troublesome  suspicions,  only  fastened  them  the  stronger.  Had  I  been 
openly  a  Prince  or  a  General,  or  even  a  respectable  raorcAoiM/ ties  eurioatUsi 
very  well,  they  could  have  seized  that — but  I  was  nobody  !  that  mystified 
them.  After  nodding  to  the  landlord,  touching  my  hat  smilingly  to  the 
landlady,  and  bobbing  my  head  quite  grandly  to  all  the  curious  throng 
about,  I  was  just  giving  the  word  for  a  start,  when  M.  U  Moire  advanced, 
not  to  pay  me  official  honors,  but  to  say,  that  he  had  ordered  me  the  best 
horses  in  his  stable,  for  be  was  the  maifre  (^  posfu,  and  that  the  poatil* 
lions  had  his  acquiescence  to  gallop  sans  ditcretion.  Oh,  thinks  I,  if  they 
do  so  much  for  his  visitor,  how  many  horses  would  thej  lend  the  Priace  to 
carry  him  back  to  Paris.  Thanking  Mons.  U  Maire  with  a  knowing  look, 
in  spite  of  the  gen$  darmes,  who  stood  gravely  inspecting  these  proceedings, 
off  we  went  with  a  spring  and  a  jerk,  at  a  rate  that  soon  afforded  me  an 
outside  view  of  that  musty  old  Ham.  I  passed  in  full  view  of  the  fortrew, 
and  I  was  half-disposed  to  look  the  other  way,  for  I  knew  my  last  gaae 
would  give  me  a  twang.  But  human  nature,  like  the  moth,  seems  fond 
of  singeing  its  wings,  for,  I  no  sooner  resolved  that  I  would  spar^  myself 
these  painful  reHectiuns,  than  1  put  my  head  out  of  the  window,  and  never 
lost  sight  of  the  castle  till  it  was  clear  out  of  view ;  but  I  will  not  inflict 
on  the  reader  my  sensations,  which  they  can  well  imagine  if  they  have  half 
the  sensibility  for  the  sorrows  of  the  unfortunate  I  readily  give  them 
credit  for. 

XI. 

It  was  not  far  fVom  dark  when  we  stopped  somewhere — T  never  knew 
then,  or  since, — but  I  was  charmed  with  the  curious  antiquity  of  the  little 
old  town.  Every  abject  I  passed,  the  houses,  the«quares,  the  fountains, 
even  the  very  dogs,  it  struck  me,  running  about,  had  a  stanted,  worn  out, 
.mouldy  look,  which  captivated  my  imagination,  and  promised  me  a  sort  of 
pleasure,  that  of  all  others  I  revel  in.  Descending  at  the  mtberge,  where 
mine  host  was  waiting,  e^  in  hand,  to  bestow  his  welcome  on  me,  I 
jnerely  ordered  dinner,  and  strolled  off  to  enjoy  the  few  last  rays  of  sun- 
light still  Bickering  in  the  west.     Batiste  looked  disconsolately  after  me. 
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for  be  was  hnngry,  and  had  none  of  my  eiithusium  for  the  ajiGients  this 
Hide  of  the  Roman  empire  or  the  other.  The  fact  is,  it  has  often  occurred 
to  nie.  that  none  bat  an  American  knows  whnt  it  is,  in  all  its  suffocating 
depths,  to  be  wonder-struck  at  the  hoarj  monuments  which  past  ages  hare 
bequeathed  ns.  Coming  from  a  land  cut  out  of  the  woods,  aa  it  were,  but 
yesterdnj ;  Iresh  from  a  "  boundless  contiguity "  of  lath  and  plaster.;  hjfl 
recollections  teeming  with  bright,  red  bricks,  and  aewly-painted  everything, 
how  hia  eager  eyes  and  modern  fancy  are  seized  and  overpowered  by  ob- 
jects that  are  sprinkled  all  over  with  centuries  He  stops  and  stares  as  I 
did,  in  the  nnrrow  and  crooked  streets  of  the  nameless  town ;  scrutinizes 
whilst  lie  holds  his  breath,  the  dates  on  the  wails,  and  counts  on  his  fingers 
to  make  sure  he  is  not  under  a  delusion,  the  hundred  of  years  back  these 
tenements  were  erected,  these  streets  have  been  trod,  these  fountains  hare 
been  drank  of.  and  these  cathedrals  frequented.  The  sweetest  hours  of 
my  life,  it  seems  to  me,  have  I  spent  in  these  pouderings,  till  I  have  been 
nearly  smntht^red  by  my  feelings,  or  starved  from  forgetfulness  of  my  din- 
ner. Your  European-born,  amid  these  relics  t^  the  past,  grow  up  familiar 
with  them,  and  cnn  know  nothing  of  the  strange  inspiratiuns  they  cause  in 
the  unprepared  heart  of  the  American.  It  is  a  region  of  sensation  for  the 
first  time  opened,  and  what  a  luiury  it  is  to  the  dreamer.  In  this  expansive 
mood,  choke-full  of  unutterable  fancies,  I  came  across,  a  little  way  off  the 
street,  a  venerable,  halfdecnyed  village  church.  This  was  a  relief,  for  the 
mind,  weary  with  its  retrospection  of  eartb  and  men,  finds  comfort  in  com- 
muning with  God  aud   ^pace. 

Night  WHS  closing  in  as  I  entered  a  low  door  at  the  side  of  this  time-worn 
edifice.  The  solemnitj  of  the  hour  deepened  my  emotion.  I  could  faintly 
distinguish  the  rude,  massive  outlines  of  the  Norman  architecture,  so  im- 
posing from  its  simplicitj  and  strength.  A  double  row  of  stout  columns 
ran  through  the  centre  of  the  church,  which  in  ibe  t»ste  of  the  epoch  were 
singularly  low  and  heavy;  having  very  much  the  appearance  of  having 
mnic  under  the  weight  of  centuries  into  the  earth  beneath.  Numerous 
tnmhs  were  disposed  in  regular  line  up  and  down  either  side,  surmounted 
in  the  old  style  with  a  recumbent  marhle  statue  of  its  inmate,  wearing  for 
the  most  part  the  habiliments  and  badge  of  the  respective  rank  of  each  : 
a  Bishop  crowned  with  his  mitre ;  a  Nobleman  with  his  coroneL  Some 
religious  service  was  going  on  at  the  lower  end  before  an  altar  decked  with 
images  and  tail  lighted  candles.  The  chauntof  the  priests  with  the  hoarse, 
guttural  sound  nfthe  musical  instrument  used  on  these  occasions  had  a  strange 
and  undefinable  effect.  It  seemed  to  my  excited  faculties  like  an  invoca- 
tion to  the  dead  about  "  to  be  alive  again" — to  rouse  up  with  the  things  of 
night,  and  do  their  spiriting.  I  almost  expected  to  see  the  statues  slowly 
rise  to  their  full  length,  tike  the  nuns  in  the  scene  of  the  church-yard  in 
Robert  le  dtable,  and  take  ti)  polka-iiig  up  and  down  the  ghostly  aisles.  I 
abandoned  myself  completely  to  the  mysterious  intoxication  of  these 
"thick-coming  fancies,"  and  gave  my  mind  up  lo  its  own  wantonness. 
What  vague  sentiments  of  dread  and  awe  seem  to  haunt  the  heart,  which 
shunning  the  t'jn-light.  are  evoked  in  moments  and  places  tike  these.  The 
emptiness  of  life  echoes  under  our  feet,  and  our  glance  falling  on  the 
gloomy  abyss  beyond,  sends  a  chill  through  the  blood,  and  sets  the  flesh  lo 
creeping.  It  is  profitable  to  wander  among  the  dead  at  night.  It  is  tike 
ice  to  the  hot  temples — it  co(Js  the  fever  of  life,  and  allays  the  burning 
thirst  of  ambition.  The  world  and  its  toys ;  eternity  and  its  mysteries — 
these  are  speculatttHia  that  never  visit  us  on  the  mart,  or  in  the  arena. 
Therefore,  I  re|>eat,  it  is  good  U>  take  &  torn  amooc  the  tombs,  occaakmaU  j. 
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Thie  wu  the  dncipline  I  wu  undergoing,  oa  I  groped  my  wiy  uaid  the 
silent  company  about  lue.     The  chaunt  had  died  away — the  priests  w^e 

fuue,  and  f  was  quite  alune  in  this  deserted  old  churcli— tiow  ahrouded  in 
!irkaes3.  My  fancy  kindled,  and  my  eyes  began  to  strain.  I  was  just  io 
the  liumor  for  seeing  ghosts — which  has  happened  to  me  more  than  once — 
when,  Io,  sure  eoough,  I  found  myself  of  a  sudden  surrounded  by  spirits, 
"  white,  black,  and  grey."  They  peeped  at  me  from  behind  pillars ;  sat 
straight  up. on  their  own  monuments,  anil  the  wlogs  of  others  rustled  in  the 
air.  Some  looked  sad — others  diabolical.  Some  gazed  kindly — not  a  few 
frowued  darkly  as  they  swept  by.  What  horrid  sights  the  microeeope  re- 
veals to  us,  A  drop  of  water,  aud  a  grain  of  flesh  teem  with  life  invisible 
to  the  common  eye.  Could  tlie  thin  air  around  be  exorcised,  and  ctmipel' 
led  to  give  up  its  secrets ;  how  know  we  what  terrors  would  unfold  tliem- 
selies?  Why  should  not  air  be  peopled  like  matter,  and  to  doubt  the  ex- 
istence of  a  pha[itom-world .     Just  here  I  tripped  in  the  dark,  aud  fell 

into  tlie  cold  embrace  of  a  doughty  knight  in  stone,  who  was  lying  on  his 
back  over  h'n,  own  grave.  This  rencoutre  tcntiered  my  musings,  and  start- 
led roe  into  a  sense  of  my  whereabouts.  1  popped  out  of  the  first  door  I 
could  6uii,  and  made  uiy  way  with  the  aid  of  a  friendly  gens  d'aniies 
back  in  all  haste  to  my  hotel.  Baptisie  bad  no  idea  of  martyrising  himself 
for  my  amusement,  and  Imd  eaten  his  dinner  long  ago.  His  racy  chat 
served  to  season  mine,  and  1  was  glad  to  dissipate  in  his  pungent  anecdotes 
tlie  charnel-house  vapor  which  hung  over  my  spirits.  It  may  be  salutary  to 
commune  with  apparitions,  but  it  is  pleasant  to  come  back  to  this  world  of 
flesh  and  blood,  and  eat  twbol  a  la  erimi. 

I  ordered  the  carriage  after  dinner  to  the  discomfort  of  Baptiste,  who 
had  been  ingratiating  himself  with  the  black-eyed  landlady,  and  drove  on 
to  Compeigne  that  night.  The  next  day  was  fine,  and  1  made  the  best  of 
my  way  to  Paris.  We  stopped  about  eleven  in  the  morning  to  change 
horses,  and  as  usual  the  vehicle  was  surrounded  in  a  trice  by  an  importu- 
nate army  of  beggars,  comprising  all  the  halt,  tame  and  blind  of  the  vil- 
lage. The  worst  of  these  plagues  on  travelers  in  Europe  is,  the  attempt 
to  stir  his  charity  by  the  exhibition  of  some  disgusting  object  of  deformity, 
or  mutilation,  which  in  the  shape  of  a  baby  with  no  legs,  or  the  bare  stump 
of  an  arrn,  is  thrust  in  his  carriage  window,  and  bobbed  under  his  nose,  ac- 
companied with  the  most  dismal  belluwiugs  "  to  look  at  it ;  to  examine  if 
there  was  the  least  imposition  ;"  til)  io  horror  you  buy  at  any  price  your  im- 
munity from  such  persecution.  In  the  present  instance  I  threw  on  either 
side  a.  handful  of  sous  as  far  as  my  arm  could  hurl  them,  and  while  the 
beggars  set  ofi*  on  a  rough-and-tumble  scramble,  I  slid  out  of  one  of  the 
doors,  and  telling  Baptiste  to  follow  when  ready,  I  made  my  way  along  the 
main  road  till  I  got  clear  of  the  town  I  had  itot  advanced  far  before  I 
perceived,  sunning  himself  on  a  stone  bench  by  the  side  of  the  causeway, 
one  of  those  battered  relics  of  the  "  grand  army,"  that  never  fail  to  excite 
my  liveliest  interest.  The  history  of  these  men  is  a  glorious  romance,  rife 
with  daring  exploit,  miraculous  escapes,  and  fearful  perils.  No  age  hu 
witnessed  the  deeds  they  dared,  nor  rivalled  their  fanatical  devotion  to  their 
leader.  In  the  eyes  of  tlie  French  peasantry  their  renown  encircles  them 
tike  a  halo,  aud  they  are  regarded  with  affectionate  rexerence.  Their 
thrilling  anecdotes  of  strange  lands,  and  terrible  scenes  of  carnage  make 
them  the  favorite  guests  of  the  village  fire-eide,  and  the  petted  orators  of 
the  ecAaret  of  the  long  winter's  evening.  They  are  dif^>ersed  all  over 
Fiance,  and  their  indueoce  is  undisputed.     Woe  the  goverament  tliey  am- 
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demn,  for  their  cratch  would  rally  the  masses  like  the  banner  of  the  cross 
of  old.  I  seated  mjaelf  familiarly  near  the  veterau,  who,  faithful  to  his 
old  habits,  gave  me  a  military  saiuie.  He  was  a  ftiie-looking  old  fellow,  a 
little  the  worse  for  wear.  Hia  was  an  honest,  hearty  red  face,  with  iwink- 
ling  grey  eyes,  sly  enough  in  their  winks,  and  tiery  enough  in  their  rage. 
His  wooden  leg  was  stretched  out  like  an  ornament  before  him,  and  the 
other  shrunken  limb  hung  dangling  down,  aa  if  ashamed  of  having  sur- 
vived. He  wore  the  cross  of  honor  on  the  breast  of  his  faded  coat,  no 
doubt  a  gii\  from  the  hand  of  the  emperor. 

"Ek,bien,moH  milifmre,hov  goes  the  world  with  youT"  I  said,  re- 
garding him  with  great  favor. 

"  Merci,  Moniieur,  only  so,  so,"  he  answered,  inclining  respectfully ; 
"  these  are  dull  times,  and  we  old  scJdiersare  out  of  place.  Ah,  tno/i  diat  I 
wnat  likes  we  used  to  lead" — and  he  drew  himself  up  at  the  recollection. 

"Yes,  those  were  glorious  days,  Jfon  ottux,"  I  said,  humoring  him  ^ 
"  what  great  battles,  and  splendid  victories ;  what  a  foK  chase  you  had  of 
it  through  Europe,  and  what  glory  to  see  the  tri>color  float  over  every  capi- 
tal vou  met  in  your  way." 

"  Ah,  Monsieur,"  relumed  the  old  guard,  wiping  his  eyes,  "we  shall 
never  see  those  days  again,  jumaij.  How  great  was  France  then,  and  how 
low  were  her  enemies.  We  suflered  much  privation,  and  fatigue,  but  we 
bled  freely,  for  how  it  rejoiced  our  peasant  hearts  to  trample  on  the  thrones 
of  the  Holy  Alliance.  Vive  F Emjiereur .'"  The  veteran  began  to  warm 
with  his  souvenirs,  and  1  traced  the  revolutionary  enthusiasm  which  had 
given  birth  to  such  prodigious  valor. 

"  Bravo,  iRon  Sabreur!"  I  exclaimed  ;  "  you  did  not  bivouac  about  Ger- 
many for  nolliing,  I  see.  You  carried  democracy  along  with  you,  and 
when  you  were  not  preaching  it  out  of  your  guns,  I  dare  say  you  adminis- 
tered it  pretty  boldly  by  word  of  mouth.  The  pretty  women,  I  suppose, 
were  the  first  converts,  eh,  massaereur  detfomiues  ?"  The  gallant  son  of 
Mars  stroked  his  moustache,  and  smiled  a  broad  acknowledgment  of  his 
youthful  levities. 

"  But  tell  me,"  I  continued,  "  how  did  you  treat  the  poor  peasants  you 
were  quartered  amongst  V 

"Always  kindly,  toujouri,"  replied  the  old  soldier;  "we  Frenchmen, 
you  know,  bourgeois,  are  not  savages.  We  made  love  to  the  women,  I 
don't  deny  it,  but  when  we  picked  up  their  gibberish  we  amused  the  men, 
too.  Sangdieu,  how  they  opened  their  eyes  when  we  told  them  what 
had  happened  in  France — how  we  had  sent  our  king,  priests  and  nobility 
travelling,  like  St.  Denis,  without  their  heads." 

"  Oh,  you  old  propagandist,  is  that  the  way  you  went  planting  French 
seed  about  Europe,"  I  said,  smiling ;  "  and  if  a  whole  crop  of  revolu- 
tions should  spring  up  one  day,  we  will  then  know  where  the  mischief 
came  fron).  But  the  wars  are  over  now — the  Emperor  is  gone — and  see 
how  much  better  off  are  those  peasants  yonder  tilling  their  beautiful  lands, 
than  bleaching  battle-fields  with  their  bones."  I  touched  a  wrong  chord 
here,  ioi  the  wooden  leg  of  the  soldat  d'Austertitt  began  to  show  signs  <^ 
impatience.  He  took  out  his  snuff-box,  and  plied  his  nose  vigorously.  I 
took  H  pinch,  which  seemed  to  soothe  him. 

"  Out,  Moil  voyageur,  VEmpereur,  n'at  plus,"  said  his  old  follower, 
raising  his  cap  reverentially.  "  the  Emperor  is  gone,  but  are  we  any  better 
off  for  that?  We  work  harder,  we  pay  more  taxes,  and  sacrettmnert  every- 
body msy  pull  Frkoce  by  the  heard  uow-t-days.    If  the  Etuperor  fatigued 
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08  in  war,  he  did'nt  forget  us  in  peace,  for  who  built  our  post-bousea  and 
our  schonl-houses  T  who  drained  our  meadows,  and  who  ordered  that  stone 
bridge  there  ?  Ah,  la  paii,  they  gite  us  plentj  of  peace,  but  it  costs  ns 
Tery  dear," 

"  You  don't  seem  to  be  in  love  with  Louis  Philippe,  or  his  policy,"  I 
remarked  in  ■  careless  way.  The  imperialist  eyed  roe  almost  cunlcinptii- 
ously — said  nothing — but  kept  up  an  incessant  fire  on  his  snuIT-bux.  I 
obwrTed  the  carriage  approaching,  and  I  was  reiuctiint  to  part  coldly  with 
this  fine  old  remnant  of  an  heroic  age.  I  was  sure  by  a  w.inl,  to  revive 
his  good  humor,  and  establish  myself  permanently  in  his  go^d  graces. 
'' Dtvintz  fttmi  vainquer,"  1  said;  "guess,  if  you  can,  my  viclor  of 
Wajfram,  to  whom  I  was  talking  of  the  Emperor,  yesterday,  and  I  will 
double  this  golden  image  of  yoor  former  sovereign,"  slipping  a  Napoleon 
unawares  into  bis  band.  The  old  soldier  gazed  at  me  in  the  utmost  per- 
plexity. "Well!  if  it  shall  be  a  secret  between  us,"  I  obserted,  putting 
on  an  air  of  strict  confidence,  "  it  was  the  Prince  Louis  1  spoke  \o  yes- 
terday." 

"  Sfoniieur  saw  the  Prince  Louis  yesterday!  saw  the  nephew  of  tnj 
Emperor!  "  uttered  the  wonder-siriclien  Bunapartist,  in  a  tone  of  great 
deference,  and  trying  at  the  same  lime  to  make  his  wooden>leg  accessory 
to  his  standing  up,  which  I  prevented.  "  Yes,"  I  added,  "  I  saw  him  yes- 
terday, and  I  hope  we  shall  both  see  him  again  one  of  these  days,  but  not 
in  that  direction," — pointing  to  Ham. 

"  Sftmsieur,"  stammered  out  the  fanatic,  quite  stifled  by  his  emotions, 

"  Mimsiatr! "  but  he  got  no  further,  whUat  his  eyes  were  moistening 

fast.  I  shooh  hini  cordially  by  the  hand  :  "  Adieu,  ynon  braee."  He 
retamed  the  grasp  warmly— "Adieu,  Monsieur ;"  and  — '*  Vive  rEmjureur!" 
he  shouted. 

"  Vive  FEmpereur  f  "  I  responded. 

"  Vive  VEmptrmr  !  "  cried  Baptiste,  who  was  looking  on  from  his  port 
■t  the  carriage^oor. 

"  Vive  r  Empereur  !"  screamtd  the  postillions,  cracking  their  whips, 
whilst  the  horses  neighed  and  capered  as  if  they  wished  to  share,  also,  in 
the  entbusiaBm  of  the  moment. 

XIL 
I  remained  in  Paris  nearly  a  month  after  my  return  from  Ham,  and  I 
spent  no  small  portion  of  my  leisure  time  very  agreeably  in  sounding  the 
depths  ofBonapartiara,  wherever  I  ventured  out  into  the  open  sea  of  poli- 
tics. As  my  own  ubiquity  was  by  no  means  adequate  to  the  extent  of  inves- 
tigation I  was  anxious  to  carry  out,  I  formed  a  select  battalion  of  my  friends, 
male  and  female,  into  recnnnoitering  parties,  who  pashed  their  lines  of 
observation  every  day  to  a  limit  equal  to  their  zeal  in  the  cause,  and  at  night 
reported  in  various  piquant  anecdotes,  the  results  at  which  they  severally 
arrived.  In  this  way  I  got  by  proxy,  even  into  the  solemn  precincts  of  cabi- 
net ministers,  and  their  grave  faces  and  eloquent  should er-shru^  in  r^ply  to 
the  seeming  accidental  lemarks,  which  I  had  carefully  suggested  beforehand, 
enabled  me  to  draw  conclusions  sufBcientty  exact  as  to  the  chances  of 
support  or  of  opposition  a  representative  of  the  imperial  family  would  meet 
The  ground  I  reserved  for  my  own  especial  survey  was  amongst  the  masses; 
and  I  attribute  no  small  knowledge  thus  acquired  of  their  character,  habi Is, 
itnd  information,  to  the  random  motive  which  then  inspired  roe.  Every- 
wbafe  among  the  people,  the  sonveoira  of  the  empire  glowed  with  tht 
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■plendors  nf  romHTice.  TheJT  imngi nation!  kindled,  and  tbeir  Teelings  rose 
tn  entbusiHsra  as  thej  dwelt  on  the  genius  of  the  Emperor,  which  dazzled 
them  with  its  surpassing  brilliancy  in  wb. lever  sphere  it  ahnne. 

I  round  them  without  an?  correct  ideas  of  the  Prince  Louis,  of  his  cha- 
racter or  motives;  but  regarding  him  in  the  light  of  the  heir  of  Napoleon, 
they  manifested  the  greatest  interest  for  his  fate.  They  all  seemed  to  look 
trustingly  forward  to  the  future,  totally  unconi-cious  of  what  shape  it  might 
take,  but  atiJl  bliudly  cnnlident  that  it  would  afford  them  relief  from  present 
incumbrances.  The  restoration  ofa  Bonaparte  became  less  and  less  doubt- 
ful in  my  mind,  as  I  widened  the  circle  of  ray  research,  but  though  cer- 
tain aa  one  of  those  contingencies,  the  future  would  bring  forth,  yet  I 
could  make  no  approximation  to  the  precise  time  of  its  occurrence. 

Of  all  my  emissaries,  incomparably  the  most  active  and  efficient  was  the 
indomitable  Baptiste,  who  enlivened  my  breakfast  every  morning  with  co- 
pious details  of  his  previous  day's  investigations.  It  turned  nut,  before  long, 
as  I  have  jtlready  intimated,  that  he  was  a  zealous  and  influential  member 
of  several  secret  societies,  which,  having  for  their  object  the  political  ame- 
lioration of  France,  were  perfectly  organized,  and  ready  to  accept  the  ear- 
liest available  means  that  offered.  The  information  I  obtained  of  the 
number  and  discipline  of  these  formidable  bands  was  curious  and  startling. 
They  were  far  from  being  made  up  exclusively  of  the  idle  and  dissolute, 
but  included  many  individuals  of  high  intelligence  and  respectability, 
— young  men  thirsting  for  action  ;  honest  patriots  discontented  with  the 
government ;  politicians  with  sordid  motives  and  military  officers  inflamed 
by  ambition.  The  sum  total  of  these,  if  they  could  be  accurately  ascer- 
tained, would  fill  my  reader  with  astonishment,  but  an  estimate  may  be 
formed  of  their  force  and  danger,  from  the  fact  that  I  knew  of  one  associa- 
tion consisting  of  four  thousand  meri,  headed  by  a  general  officer,  every 
man  of  whom  was  under  oath  to  effect  the  objecrs  specified.  This  body 
was  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Louis  Napoleon,  and  all  were  bitterly  op- 
posed, of  course,  to  the  direction  of  the  actual  order  of  things.  It  is  cot 
to  be  wondered  at,  theref(»'e,  that  in  the  street  riots,  which  occur  so  fre- 
quently  in  Paris,  such  nnmetous  and  well-disciplined  companies  of  men 
suddenly  present  themselves,  and  act  with  such  intelligent  uniformity  under 
tbe  recognized  direction  of  skilful  and  courageous  leaders. 

These  secret  confederacies  of  factions  men,  conspiring  against  the  order 
and  constitution  of  society,  abound  to  an  incredible  degree  in  this  agitated 
metropolis,  and  a  steady,  though  oflen  invisible  warfare  is  constantly  going 
on,  as  it  were  under  the  surface,  between  these  determined  bands  of  desperate 
anarchists,  and  tbe  regular  forces,  civil  and  military,  of  the  existing  govern- 
ment. This  is  a  state  of  things  unnatural,  as  it  is  to  be  feared  and  regret- 
ted. That  it  is  the  result  of  an  unhealthy  body  politic,  cannot  l>e  denied — 
and  if  regular  channels  were  freely  and  safely  opened  for  the  expression  of 
the  public  grief,  that  the  effect  would  be  to  disperse  and  render  useless  these 
alarming  hordes  of  plotting  conspirators — ever  fermenting  like  an  unseen 
volcano,  and  ready  to  burst  forth  and  overwhelm  society — is  equally  apparent 
and  unquestionable.  Baptiste  went  to  Ham  in  my  train,  and  Uie  intelligence 
he  gathered,  which,  in  the  prolific  soil  of  his  unfettered  imagination,  soon 
grew  and  expanded,  no  doubt,  to  an  inordinate  extent,  exalted  him  into  a  per- 
son of  very  considerable  cmseqnence  amongst  his  associates  of  the  holes  and 
caverns  of  Paris.  Every  hour  not  given  to  my  services  was  devoted  to  his 
more  etimulating  fuoctioDS  of  conspirator,  and  no  small  part  of  the  night, 
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inalead  of  puBiDg  it  in  bed,  was  ^nt  by  this  reBtless  Jareeur  \a  scouting 
about  Paris,  Bounding  opinions  and  volunteeriag  his  own.  Amongst  other 
eccentric  performances  in  this  way,  he  took  it  in  his  head  to  ftequeat  tbe 
eafcs,  where  the  students  of  the  Polytechnic  school  fur  the  moel  part  rfr 
sorted.  Hia  easy  volubility  and  consummate  impudence  nerer  failed  of  its 
object,  and  I  can  hardly  doubt  if  he  had  resolved  on  an  interview  with  the 
king  himself,  but  he  would  have  efiected  it  ia  the  course  of  the  day. 
Bapilste  assored  me  there  was  universal  disaatisfaction  with  the  gOTern- 
meat  pervading  the  Polytechnic  BchcM>l,  which  in  fact  had  a  legitimate 
sonfce  in  the  bad  feeling  the  ministry  h&d  lately  manifested  towards  that 
distinguished  institution.  These  valiant  and  acuomplished  young  men  bad 
largely  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  revolution  of  18^,  and  the  ouly 
return  now  contemplated  by  the  government  which  their  virgin  swords 
had  elevated,  was  to  remove  their  pleasant  but  dangerous  proximity  at 
Paris  trt  some  spot  more  favorable  to  quiet  study,  and  less  eiposed  to  the 
temptation  of  taking  part  in  riots  and  revolutions.  This  was  the  height 
of  royal  ingratitude  ;  and  is  it  to  be  wondered  that  these  indignant  youths 
gave  way  to  disaffection  and  evil  intentions!  Should  the  throne  of  the  bar- 
ricades  ever  be  discussed  in  the  streets  again,  I  am  pretty  sure  the  students 
of  the  Polytechnic  school  will  not  draw  arguments  in  favor  of  its  stability. 
That's  one  prop  lost  beyond  a  doubt. 

Prom  the  interest  I  took  in  (he  welfare  of  Prince  Louis,  as  well  as 
from  the  curiosity  I  displayed  as  an  attentive  listener  to  the  entertaining 
items  which  he  daily  unbudgetted,  Baptiste  bega.n  to  fancy  that  I  was 
not  indisposed  to  try  my  novice-hand  at  the  exciting  game  of  plot-hatch- 
ing; and  on  one  occasioa,  and  with  all  due  formality  and  circumspection, 
he  inforroed  me  there  was  to  be  a  meeting  that  night  of  a  phalanx  of  the 
faithful,  and  that  my  presence  would  be  cordially  welcomed — indeed,  was 
expected.  My  obsequious  Figaro  of  valets,  who  was  so  ready  to  contrive 
for  me  a  rendezvous,  environed  with  all  the  fascinations  of  danger  and 
mystery,  with  a  party  of  nnknown  and  scheming  adventurers,  was  sorely  dis- 
comfited, when  [  received  his  uncouth  proposition  with  hearty  laughter. 
"  No,  no,  Baptiste,"  I  said,  when  I  recovered  my  composure;  "  though  a 
little  given  to  vagaries,  and  partial  to  adventure,  yet,  they  must  be  so  ^ 
regular  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  rights  or  interests  of  third  parties.  I 
have  no  objection,  none,  to  take  a  spectator's  place  when  any  of  your  French 
melo-dramas  of  conspiracy  or  insurrection  are  going  on  ;  I  don't  even 
mind  risking  a  peep  behind  the  scenes;  but  there's  prudence  enough,  to  say 
nothingof  principle,  mixed  up  with  my  taste  for  romance,  to  make  me  decline 
donning  the  toga  of  a  Cataline  and  taking  a  part  in  the  terrible  drama  of 
Revolution."  This  was  not  the  only  instance  in  my  life  where  I  was  r» 
warded  for  my  discretion,  for  observing  next  day  that  my  bustling  brusber 
of  coats  and  constitutions  was  quieter  and  paler  than  his  wont,  I  learnt  to 
my  edification  that  the  conclave  of  the  previous  night  had  hardly  assembled, 
before  the  police  broke  in  upon  them,  and  marched  the  greater  number  off 
to  the  roaciergerie.  Baptiste,  who  was  ever  ready  for  an  emergency,  always 
manifested  a  marked  partiality  for  a  place  near  the  door,  and  as  the  garde 
municipale  rushed  in  on  this  occasioa,  be  popped  out  without  troubling 
himself  about  the  denouement. 

Whilst  lingering  in  Paris,  I  wrote  occasionally  to  the  Prince,  and  in  mj 
first  letter  I  thought  it  would,  perhaps,  enliven  the  soliiadeof  bis  prison, 
by  sending  him  some  of  the  sprightly  gossip  of  the  capital,  and  I  spiced 
tty  letter  with  anecdotes,  not  unlike  thoee  related  abova. 
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His  firsl  reply  was  bo  striking  and  cbancteristic,  that  it  can  bardl;  ful 
to  int«!rest  my  reader,  whilst  ila  publication,  however  unauthorized,  can- 
not but  be  serviceable  to  the  Prince,  since  so  little  is  accurately  known  of 
hia  real  disposition  or  pursuits.  I  subjoin  it  with  my  apologies  to  its  re- 
spected author  for  the  liberty  taken,  while  I  make  at  the  same  time  my 
grateftil  acknowledgments  for  the  Battering  opinions  expressed  of  hia 
visittv. 

Ham.  Oclobtreth.  1845. 


I  bRTe  been  extremeij  anxious  to  SBcertaia  your  address,  in  order  that  I  might 
thank  you,  not  odIj-  for  the  visit  you  paid  me,  but  for  the  worm  Bympstby  you 
mnuifeatFd  in  my  behalf,  aod  which  hus  touched  me  profoundiy.  Your  letter  of 
the  3d.  which  I  received  lo-day,  aTortls  me  a  double  ^  rat  in  cation,  fur  while  it 
gives  me  news  of  yoa,  it  enables  mo  to  acquit  myself  of  a  lepJtiinatB  obligatioD, 

It  is  true,  that  I  grieve  under  the  presaure  of  my  defeats :  and  that  public  oplQ- 
ioo  baa  not  entirely  rallied  Co  my  aide ;  but  1  can  only  hope  to  reconcile  it  by  de- 
votion to  my  scientific  Inbora,*  aud  by  my  resign  n  I  ion.  I  have,  beaides.  tlelib- 
eratety  resolved  to  tanve  nothing  more  tu  do  with  politics :  nod  I  entreut  of  you  hb 
murb  for  your  own  sake,  as  mine,  to  put  little  fnitb  iu  the  sturies  that  may  be  told 
you ;  for  Paris  abounds  with  agents  of  ihe  poliue,  who  often  state  falsehood  to 
discover  the  truth.     Believe  oaty  what  you  see ;  aud  hear  only  with  your  own 

If  my  position  be  painful,  it  has  sUo  its  compensations ;  and  one  of  Ibe  greatest 
consolations  1  experience,  ia  to  receive  from  honofahle  men  lihe  yourself  proofs 
of  interest  and  attachment.  Receive,  then,  Monsieur,  with  my  thanks,  the  assur- 
ance of  my  higheat  esteem  and  coosideiatton. 

NAPOLEON  LOUIS. 

M.  Heuri  Wikoff,  Paris. 

ADDENDA. 

I  visited  London  in  December,  1846,  and  had  the  great  satisfaction  of 
meeting  there  the  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  which  I  little  anticipated  when 
last  I  bade  him  adieu  at  Ham,  \)ie  previous  year,  He  bad  managed,  as  all 
the  world  knows,  to  make  his  escape  from  that  dismal  abode  siime  months 
before,  and  the  motives  which  led  him  to  this  bold,  and  euccessful  attempt, 
were  certainly  of  an  urgency  and  gravity  sufficient  to  justify  it  The  in- 
creasing feebleness  of  his  father'a  health  foretold  an  approaching  dissolution, 
and  repeated  messages  were  forwarded  to  his  afflicted  son,  entreating  his  im- 
mediate presence  at  Florence.  The  friends  of  the  prince  made  constant,  and 
fruitless  appeals  to  the  governmeDt  fm  his  temporary  liberation,  but  advan- 
lage  was  taken  of  this  cruel  emergency,  and  conditions  were  demanded  it 
was  impossible  to  accept.  The  necessity  of  effecting  hisescape  thus  arose, 
and  ihough  highly  distasteful  to  him  lo  resort  to  such  means,  yet,  rather  than 
fail  to  cheer  with  hia  presence  the  lonely  bedside  of  his  sinking  father,  dy- 
ing among  strangers  in  exile,  he  determined  to  take  this  course.  It  was 
only  after  a  painful  struggle  that  he  decided,  for  his  failure,  he  knew,  would 
be  followed  by  unsparing  ridicule  and  piiileas  taunls.t  When  his  de- 
termination WHS  made,  he  set  about  instant  preparations  Co  carry  it  out.  AAer 
long  complaint,  the  government  bad  tardily  consented  to  make  some  repairs 
Id  his  uncomfortable  quarters,  and  on  hearing  the  fact,  that  workmen  were 


1 1  have  since  leoraed,  from  a  mutual  friend,  Ifaal  Ihe  Prince  had  fomied  Ihe  desperate  reio- 
iDlioB  BDt  lo  survive  hia  defeat,  fbr  he  snned  hinuelf  with  a  pngnard,  lo  pluiwe  iatu  bis  bmA 
sbonld  he  be  dissovered  and  anaated. 
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about  Tifliting  the  Inrtress  for  that  -puqrase,  the  ingenioas  thoaght  etruck 
the  Prince,  lo  array  himself  in  similaT  apparei,  as  offering  the  easiest,  and 
appareatry  most  certain  mode  of  escape.  On  the  day  selected  for  his  event- 
ful experimeni,  he  rose  early,  and  iwgan  at  once  to  disguiae  himaelf  in  the 
riide  materials  which  his  faithful  follower,  ThtUin,  had  duly  prepared. 
Disencumbering  himself  of  his  whiskers  and  moustache,  he  clothed  himself 
in  a  capacious  red  wig,  blue  smock-frock,  a  pair  of  corduroys,  much  the 
worse  for  wear,  and  added  to  his  height  by  a  huge  pair  of  wooden  sabots. 
This  done,  he  was  ready  lo  descend,  but  the  first  difficulty  was,  to  disarm 
the  vigilance  of  the  iwo  gaiileni  at  the  d.ior  below.  This  was  effected  by 
his  physician,  Dr.  Conneau,  inviting  one  into  his  room  for  4  moment,  whilst 
Charles  Thellin  occupied  the  other.  The  Prince,  carrying  a  board  on  his 
shoulder,  which  he  employed  &ti1l  further  to  conreal  his  face,  made  hie  way 
ondidturbed  into  the  court-yard  of  the  citadel.  Now  began  the  real  dangers 
he  had  to  contend  with — to  elude  the  attention  of  the  officers  on  guard; 
to  escape  the  observation  of  sentinels;  to  pass  the  porter's  lodge  unchal- 
lenged; to  clear  in  safety  the  drawbridge,  and  the  two  grand  portals  of  the 
Chateau — these  offered  a  series  of  risks  and  encounters  enough  to  chill  the 
■toittest  heart.  He  advanced  firmly,  passing  numerous  groups  of  soldiers, 
till  within  a  few  paces  of  the  Conrim^e,  when  a  common  cl'iy  pipe  which  he 
bad  in  his  mouth  dropped,  and  broke  with  some  fracas  at  tiis  feel.  An 
officer  near  hy,  reading  a  letter,  looked  up,  and  regarding  him,  made  some 
commentary  on  his  awkwardne*s.  The  Prince,  to  hide  his  cnnfiision. 
Stooped  to  pick  up  the  fragments.  Recovering  himself  instantly,  he  pushed 
on,  and  getting  by  the  porter's  wickel,  made  his  way  through  the  first  gate. 
over  the  bridge,  and  now  he  was  beyond  the  second  gate.  He  breathed 
freer,  and  could  with  effort  only  restrain  himself  from  running,  bo  impatient 
was  he  to  avoid  the  chance  of  further  accident.  His  presentiments  were 
well-founded  ;  for  whilst  still  within  the  view  of  all,  be  heard  acme 
workmen  hallooing  after  him,  and  turning,  observed, to  his  horror,  they  were 
walking  briskly  Cowards  him.  It  was  a  moment  of  dreadful  suspense.  Not 
knowing  what  course  to  take,  he  stood  still, -apparently  unconcerned,  when, 
to  his  inexpressible  relief,  one  of  the  men  now  close  upon  him,  cried  out, 
"Oh,  it  is  only  Pierre'"  and,  satisfied  that  they  had  recognized  m 
comrade,  the  whole  party  wheeled  about,  and  went  off.  The  tribu- 
lations of  the  Prince  were  not  yet  over,  for  his  dog  having  slipped 
away  from  his  keeper  came  harking  and  yelling  after  him.  His  signs  of 
joy  were  so  manifest,  that  had  it  been  observed,  detection  would  have  been 
infallible.  The  Prince,  in  a  sharp  under  tone,  ordered  the  dog  off,  and,  as 
if  conscious  of  his  master's  danger,  the  intelligent  brute  instantly  obeyed. 
In  a  few  minutes  more,  the  appointed  spot  was  reached,  where  Thellin  wu 
anxiously  awaiting  with  a  cabriolet  and  fast  horse,  and  the  Prince  leaping  in, 
fled  with  all  possible  speed  on  the  high  road  to  Belgium.  After  rapid 
relays  they  arrived  without  incident  at  the  railway  station,  where  pursuit 
was  no  longer  to  be  apprehended. 

Not  long  after  the  Prince  had  lefl  his  room,  the  commandant  came  to 
lUake  his  usual  morning  visit,  and  was  received  by  Dr.  Conneau,  who  in- 
Ibrtaed  hitn  that  the  Prince  was  confined  to  his  bed  by  indisposition. 
Expressing  his  regret,  he  went  away,  and  returned  as  customary  in  the 
eveiung.  when  the  same  excuse  was  repeated.  This  time,  however,  lbs 
wary  officer  demanded  as  his  right,  a  view  of  the  Prince's  person,  though 
cautiously  apprized  that  he  was  sound  asleep.  He  atill  insisted,  and  on 
ipproaehiog  the  bed,  the  triok  was  discovered,  and  the  esc^ie  of  the  Ptrinoa 
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made  knoKD.     The  alum  waa  given,  but,  happilj,  too  late,  for  by  tbat  tiuM 
the  fiirtunate  captive  was  in  Brussels. 

On  gelling  to  London,  the  first  thougbl  of  the  devoted  ton  was  to  reach 
Italy)  but  tliB  French  gOTernmem  enraged  at  bis  flight,  applied  to  ihe 
foreign  states  in  alliance  with  it,  and  obtained  their  refusal  lo  allow  ihe 
Prince  to  enter  their  lerritoriea  on  any  pretence  whatever.  Not  long  after, 
his  father.  King  Lnuis  died,  deprived  of  the  only  consolation  be  coveted  on 
earth — a  last  interview  with  his  only  son. 

I  received  these  interesting  particulars  from  the  mouth  of  Prince  Louis, 
OD  my  first  visit  to  bis  residence  iu  London,  at  the  close  of  1846,  as  before 
mentioned.  His  spirits  were  siill  clouded  by  the  painful  circurostancaa 
attending  his  father's  deaih,  nor  had  his  health  yet  recovered  its  tone  after 
so  long  a  confinement.  Aher  I  had  conversed  with  him  upwards  of  in 
hour,  on  the  occasion  alluded  to.  he  informed  me  that  his  cousin  Napoleon 
(son  of  Jerome,  Ex-King  of  Westphalia,)  was  on  a  visit  to  bira,  and  tbat 
he  desired  that  I  should  make  his  act^uaintaDoe.  The  Prince  unt  him 
word,  requeating  his  presence,  and  in  a  few  minutea  young  Napoleon  made 
his  appearance.  1  was  talking,  as  he  entered  the  room,  and  as  1  rose  to 
■alute  him,  the  words  dried  up  on  my  lips,  so  startling  was  the  effect  of  his 
extraordinary  likeness  to  his  uncle,  the  £mperor.  1  gazed  on  him  so 
fixedly  for  a  few  monients,  that  I  felt  it  was  necessary  to  explain  the  cause 
of  my  abtitraciion.  He  wan  pleased  with  my  observations,  (hough  evidently 
■ccbstomed  to  their  import.  He  was  but  twenty-four  years  of  age ;  but  bis 
face  and  person  seemed  that  of  a  man  at  least  ten  years  older.  He  ie  much 
taller  than  his  illustrious  ancestor,  but  in  the  shape  of  the  head,  and  the 
moulding  of  the  features,  it  was  impossible  that  the  skilfulest  sculptor 
could  fa^ihion  a  likeness  to  surpass  the  marvellous  handiwork  of  nature. 
The  short,  glossy  black  hair;  the  ample  brow;  the  finely -chiselled  uoae 
and  mouth  ;  (he  well-defined  chin  ;  the  glittering  eagle-eye,  whose  color  it 
was  impossible  to  scrutinize  i  all  these  world-known  traits  beaming  with 
hereditary  intelligence,  and  covered  over,  as  it  were,  with  tbe  identical 
(dive  complexion  of  ilie  Emperor,  combined  naturally  to  produce  an  im- 
pression for  the  first  time  on  the  beholder,  which,  to  say  the  least,  nons 
will  ever  forget  who  has  experienced  it.  Still  more  curious, — the  move- 
ments and  action  of  the  nephew,  helped  materially  to  deepen  the  immediate 
sense  of  resemblance  awakened,  for  they  were  rapid,  abrupt,  energetic, 
decided.  Pur  a  while  1  was  inclined  to  suspect  some  preraediiatiun  here, 
in  order  to  keep  up  the  illusion ;  but  I  soon  discovered  that  an  incessaot 
activity,  and  play  of  iittellect,  was  the  real  cause  of  these  outward  maaifes- 
tationa. 

Tlie  young  Prince  seemed  quite  familiar  with  my  antecedents,  and  ws 
soon  got  into  lively  conversation.  I  had  an  admirable  occasion,  which  I 
took  care  to  improve,  ofcnmpariog  and  coatrastiog  the  characteristics  and 
powers  of  the  two  cousins. 

It  so  happened,  (hat  after  a  little  time,  an  argument  sprung  up  between  the 
Prince  Napoleon  and  myself,  on  thesubjeciof  slavery  in  the  United  States. 
He  took  the  European  view  of  the  case,  condemning  the  institution  on 
principle,  and  deploring  the  unhappy  contradiction  between  the  professiona 
of  our  chart  of  independence  and  their  practical  nullification  in  the 
odi:ius  retention  of  negroes  in  bondage.  He  spoke  with  the  warmth  ef 
sincere  coiivictinna,  and  with  the  eloquence  of  a  man  inspired  with  tbe 
loftiest  conceptions  of  human  liberty,  I  agreed  with  him  cordially  in  all 
his  noble  declarations  on  principle,   but  begged  him  to  coDSider  dispa^ 
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aranntdy  the  origin  and  condition  of  tbe  sfsteni  amrrngst  u* ;  to  ascertain 
the  facts,  and  weigh  the  circumstances  of  lliia  particular  case,  as  id  do 
other  way  could  it  correct  opinion  be  formed  in  the  premises.  I  then  ex- 
pUined  the  hideous  traffic  bj  which  the  English  nation  had  imported  into 
her  indignant  cdonies  the  kidnapped  slaves  of  Africa — hour  that  domi- 
ne<trinff  'T')Ternment  persiited,  in  despite  of  the  entreniies  and  threats  nf 
ber  American  subjects,  in  establishing  slavery  within  their  confines,  until,  at 
IbhI,  it  became  a  vested  iaterejl,  so  firmly  consolidated,  thatiflien  the  colo- 
nies became  free,  it  could  not  be  immediately  extinguished  without  ■  vital 
Mow  to  the  existence  of  large  piirtions  of  the  community.  The  shame 'of 
its  inirnductton  into  the  N'orth  American  states,  would  stain  forever  ibe 
escutcheon  of  England  ;  but  the  prodii;i»us  difficulty  of  exterminating  it 
was  lefl  to  her  embarrassed  victims.  Tbe  institution  had  struck  its  hnteful 
roots  mto  all  part^  of  tbe  cunfederacy.  and  it  was  seen  at  tbe  beginniug  by  an 
inolligent  and  patriotic  population,  that  but  one  mode  remained  of  adjuslin? 
the  grievance — that  of  cumpromise.  On  this  sacred  ground  the  gradual 
diminution  oi  the  evil  h^d  been  steadily  going  on.  and  that  by  one  method 
or  another  i  by  emigration  to  more  distant  territory,  ajid  by  voluntary 
manumission,  its  final  extinction  was  at  no  late  day  confidently  anticipated. 
In  this  moderate  way,  but  with  more  fulness  of  detail,  I  presented  the 
question,  and  while  it  abated  somewhat  the  ardor  of  my  disinterested  ad- 
versary, yet  with  tbe  intemperance  of  youth,  and  the  earnestness  of  deep 
conviction,  he  still  argued  for  summary  measures.  I  was  singularly  struck 
with  the  demeanor,  impartiality  and  practical  sense  of  the  Prince  IjOuIs 
on  this  occasion.  He  sat  as  an  arbiter  between  us  verbal  combatitntB,  and 
when  the  moment  offered,  he  would,  with  admirable  precision,  and  great 
force  of  logic,  sum  up  our  several  arguments,  and  draw  a  conclusion  so 
just  it  was  impossible  to  appeal  from.  Whilst  sympathising  with  hie  cousin 
in  his  aversian  to  all  slavery  on  general  grounds,  yet  he  constHotly  decided 
"  there  was  no  other  way  of  treating  the  question  with  us  than  by  tempor- 
izing. It  might  be  painful  to  Americans ;  it  was,  no  doubt,  discreditable  in 
foreign  eyes,  thus  to  tamper  with  so  precioui  a  stake  as  personal  liberty, 
(though  many  thought  bnndaq-e  was  the  normal  condition  of  the  negro 
race,)  yet  it  was,  in  his  view,  the  only  wise,  humane  and  practicable  solution 
of  this  irritiiting  problem. "• 

During  my  stay  of  a  month  in  London,  I  had  constantly  the  honor  of 
meeting  the  two  princes,  buth  at  their  residence,  in  society,  and  in  places 
of  public  resort.  Everywhere  they  attracted  great  attention,  and  met  with 
marked  respect.  Their  illustrious  lineage;  the  checquered  career  of  Prince 
Limis  :  the  ihrillinglikeneasof  the  Prmce Napoleon  Co  the  Emperor;  above 
all,  their  modent  and  dignilied  deportment,  were  collectedly  ao  many  claim* 
to  public  notice  and  esteem,  which,  even  their  ancestral  enemies,  the  Eng- 
lish, were,  to  their  honor,  prompt  to  allow  and  testily.  For  my  own  part, 
■Iways  convinced  that  these  princes  were  destined,  sooner  or  later,  to  play 
a  prominent  part  in  French  politics,  I  took  especial  interest  in  studying 
their  individual  characters  and  political  opinions.  I  was  more  and  more 
impressed,  after  repealed  observations  of  their  rare,  personal  worth,  and 
miperior  accomplishments.  Amiable,  onaffected.  sincere,  and  high-minded, 
they  were  besides,  totally  free  from  those  loose  habits  and  debasing 
vices   which  so  frequently   corrupt  the    tastes   and   pervert    the   minds 
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of  men  in  their  rank  of  life,  who  have  seldom  the  strength  to  resist  the  se- 
ductions wiiich  eurrouiid  them.  In  politica  their  positions  were  widely 
diBurent.  By  temperament,  but  more  by  renson,  ihe  Prince  Louis  had 
habituated  himself  to  cultivnie  opinions  always  modernie,  but  ever 
deliiiiie.  He  seemed  to  regard  the  present  as  a  natural  compromise 
between  the  past  and  ihe  furure.  He  rpcognized  the  stately  (low  of 
progreiis,  but  was  <inly  solicitous  to  regulate  its  current  to  fertilizing,  not 
inuodating  the  tTew  instilulions  sprung  up  over  the  world.  Whilst  he  was 
not  opposed  to  a  Republic  in  France,  he  doubted  gravely  if  society  was 
sufficiently  advanced  to  afford  it  a  stable  foundation  there.  His  couaiti 
Napoleon,  on  the  contrary,  with  all  the  benevolence  of  youthful  impulses, 
WAS  not  disposed  to  stop  and  reason  Coldly  nn  the  safety  of  existing  inter- 
ests, but  broadly  and  sternly  took  his  eland  on  the  manifest  rights  of  the 
masses.  Healed  at  the  recollection  of  their  accumulnted  wrongs,  he  flung 
his  gauntlet  fiercely  at  the  feet  of  the  aristocracy,  and  seeking  no  terms,  and 
desiring  no  trace,  he  declared  himself  ready  for  a  war  of  resistance  and 
desolation,  tn  these  moments,  the  hot  blood  of  bis  uncle  seemed  to  course 
through  his  veins,  and  his  dauntless  spirit  to  flash  in  his  eye.  He  spoke 
always  with  the  greatest  animation,  while  his  well-rounded  aentences  were 
delivered  with  an  authority  that  made  it  rather  aTenturescnietat-kioweif(h,or 
contest  then).*  I  remember  another  discussion  of  his  worth  quoting.  Soitie 
two  or  three  days  before  my  departure  from  London  I  was  dining  with  the 
Prince  Louis  and  a  distinguished  party,  when  it  turned  out  in  ihe  courseof 
conversation,  that  the  princes  were  going  to  a  fox-chase  the  ensuing  day  with 
theQueen'tt  hounds.  1  observed,  at  random,  that  much  as  I  had  resided  in 
England,  where  this  sport  was  in  such  universal  favor,  that  1  had  never 
had  tlie  curiosity,  even  to  go  lo  a  cover;  "  Well,  then,  you  had  better  Join 
us  to-morrow,"  said  the  Prince  Louis. 

"  Nothing  would  give  me  greater  pleasure."  I  answered,  "  on  the  condi- 
tion that  your  highness  will  excuse  me  from  engaging  in  the  hunt ;  for 
though."  I  continued  smiling,  "  you  aeem  willing  to  compromise  the  desti- 
nies of  France  by  risking  your  life  in  this  break-neck  amusement;  yell 
am  by  no  means  disposed  to  put  ihnt  contingency  between  myself  and  the 
amallust  chances  of  popular  preferment  thut  may  overtake  me  hereafter" 
A  hearty  laugh  at  the  bluntness  of  this  un sportsman-like  declaration  went 
round  the  table. 

"  Very  well,"  returned  the  Prince,  "  we  shall  be  happy  of  your  company 
on  your  own  terms.     So,  Thellin,  see  that  one  of  the  horsea  we  are  to  use 

"  And  do  me  the  favor,"  I  added,  at  the  risk  of  more  merriment,  "  to 
give  orders.  Mons.  Thellin,  that  be  is  '  nice  and  tame'  as  Ihe  ladies  say, 
for  I  am  sadly  out  of  practice." 

The  next  morning  at  seven  I  was  at  the  prince's  residence.  His 
carriage  was  already  at  the  door.  After  a  hurried  breakfast  with  him  and 
bis  cousin,  we  got  in,  and  Raw  nfTover  ths  fine  English  roads,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Windsor,  as  faat  as  the  fleet  horses  could  carry  us. 

We  had  some  twenty  miles  to  go  to  meet  "  the  field  "  where  our  horses 
had  been  sent  the  night  before  to  await  us.  The  princes  wore  the  cus- 
tomary uniform  of  the  English  hunt :  red  coats,  short  clothes,  top  boots  and 
hats,  (caps  would  he,  it  striken  me,  more  suitable.)     The  brisk  air  of  the 
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morning,  our  rapid  pace,  and  the  lovely  Eaglish  landscape,  th'>agh  crusted 
with  frost,  aoon  dissolved  aJI  ceremony,  and  gave  a  bubbling  dow  to  our 
spirits.  Aller  a  deal  of  Jively  cbat,  1  gut  into  a  political  argument  with 
the  Prince  Napoleon,  when  occurred  the  animated  scene  I  alluded  tu  above. 
The  eiistiag  state  of  Europe  was  reviewed,  and  the  inflammable  state  of 
France  cominetited  on.  "Whilst  the  poJicyof  all  the  monarchies  was  retro- 
grade, the  spirit  of  the  people  was  inQexible  and  progressire.  The  lai« 
high-handed  outrage  of  the  Holy  Alliance  in  a  further  division  of  the  Polish 
territory,  violating  the  treaties  of  iS15 — the  obstinate  refusal  of  alt  politi- 
cal amelioration — the  stupid  infatuation  of  royalty,  which  imagined 
its  power  securer  than  ever  before  ;  all  these  betokened  a  coining  crisis, 
which  could  only  lead  to  an  European  war.  and  with  all  bis  heart 
he  would  like  to  take  a  pan  in  ii."  These  were  the  far-abler  exposed 
views  of  the  Prince  Napoleon.  I  agreed  with  him  in  his  just  sunej 
of  Europe,  but  could  not  sympathize  in  hia  war-like  sentiraenla. — 
"  If  violence  must  come,"  I  said,  "  tben  I  preferred,  for  the  sake  of  the 
oppressed  people,  revolutions  in  their  governments  to  conquests  abroad. 
That  domestic  policy  was  infallibly  cbaoged  by  a  successful  revolt,  whilst 
a  foreign  war  might  be  made  a  plea  for  greater  tyranny  at  home.  War 
was,  for  the  must  part,  in  my  eyea,  the  game  of  kings,  and  like  politics,  *a 
had  been  said,  it  was  the  madness  of  many  for  the  gain  of  a  few."  Id 
this  strain  I  reasoned.  The  Prince  Louis  listened,  with  the  utmost 
good  nature,  to  the  zealous  defence  of  our  respective  positions,  but  every 
now  and  then,  in  a  sini^le  senteuce,  which  displayed  his  entire  aiasiery 
of  the  topic,  he  would  give  hia  judgment,  anil  so  conclusively,  that  di»- 
sent  was  in  vain.  He  allowed  "  that  war  was  in  the  eye  of  reason  and 
humanity  every  way  obnuicioua,  and  was  a  responsibility  that  no  nation 
should  lightly  assume  ;  but  that  in  human  affairs,  epochs  arrived  when 
all  ordinary  enpedienta  of  reconciling  conflicting  opiniims  seemed  ex- 
hausted, and  that  the  passions  of  men  irresistibly  demanded  an  appeal 
to  force  ;  that  be  looked  on  war  with  repugnance,  hut  that  in  the  actual 
State  of  Europe,  it  seemed  to  him  as  inevitable.  The  national  sentiment 
of  France  at  this  time,"  he  thought,  *' was  a  war  of  sympathy  for  tbs 
rescue  of  oppressed  nationalities,  wbere  her  iotereate  and  ber  feelinga 
both  were  interested.  A  general  war  of  propagandism,"  he  did  not  con- 
ceive, "  was  the  true  rolf,  of  any  nation,"  I  could  not  refuse  assent  to 
ideas  HO  rational,  and  bis  cousin  was  satisfied  with  their  approximation 
to  his  own.  TakiD({  the  fact  into  consideration,  that  the  theme  was  war, 
aud  the  nephews  of  Napoleon  were  the  disputants,  it  was  one  of  the  moat 
interesting  discussions  I  ever  engaged  in;  and  so  absorbed  was  the  anen- 
tion  of  all,  that  when,  of  a  sudden,  the  carriage  stopped,  we  looked  rouitd 
with  some  wonder,  at  what  could  be  the  possible  cause.  The  foz-ohase 
had  been  completely  lost  sight  of;  and  the  din  and  clatter  of  neighing 
horses,  screaming  servaota,  and  yelling  dogs,  which  in  a  moment  sur- 
rounded us,  presented  a  strange  and  almost  ludicroua  contrast  to  the  scene 
which  had  just  passed.  I  felt  acutely  the  descent  from  such  high  eiigrogsment 
to  the  ignoble  pastime  before  us ;  but  the  senses  must  he  entertained  as  well 
as  the  mind,  and  it  is  better,  after  all,  to  run  after  ihe  tail  of  a  fox,  than 
the  heads  of  our  fellow- creatures,  in  the  more  savage  sport  of  war.  We 
all  mounted  in  a  trice,  J>ut  I  lingered  behind  a  moment  to  contemplaie  the 
two  cousins  as  they  rode  oS*.  I  was  curious,  besides,  to  see  if  the  re)«m- 
biance  was  kept  up  by  the  Prince  N^oleon  on  horseback,  lo  thu  impetuntK 
Emperor.  1  don't  know  if  I  was  ever  more  astonished  than  at  the  siogalv 
transfbimation  of  character  whicb  now  took  place. 
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The  Prince  Loaii,  wbo  bMtrode  a  naUii  animal,  grtcefa)  and  nimble  as 
a  fawn,  and  wtiich  he  managed  with  consummate  eaae,  loit,  at  once,  all 
his  babiiuat  reserve  and  gravity,  and  became  the  coafident,  bold,  and  danb- 
ie^  cavalier.  Hie  cousin  Napoleon  whom  1  eipected  to  find  headlona  and 
recklesB,  exhibited  on  the  contrary,  the  atmoet  caution  and  discretion.  1  here 
was  u  oomplete  exchange  of  traita.  The  t'rince  Louis,  so  calm  in  council, 
displayed  in  aotion  the  daring  of  hia  fearless  soul ;  and  hia  couhih,  whom  I 
iboaghi  BO  precipitate,  bow  returned  ander  the  steadj  guidance  of  a  sober 
reanm.  Eleven  o'clock  was  the  hoar  of  aaaembling,  and  we  galloped  into 
tke  place  of  readeEToua,  a  large  open  field,  at  the  precise  moment  appointed. 
A  numerous  band  of  sportsmen  were  already  there,  who  recc^niztsd,  and 
sainted  the  priaees  aa  thej  advanced.  The  scene  was  new  to  me,  and 
fall  of  aniaaatioci.  The  red  coats  of  the  huntsmen,  the  prancing  eteeda, 
the  yelping  dogs,  the  bustle,  acir,  and  gayety  all  arouDd,  made  it  quite  a 
picture,  just  like  the  thouaand-and-one  I  have  seen  painted.  I  have  alwaya 
fonnd  the  beat  way  to  diet  is  not  to  go  to  table  ,-  and  the  sureat  way  not  to 
rnn  after  a  fox  is  to  stay  at  home.  The  seene  before  me  was  contagious, 
and  operated  alike  on  me  and  my  horse.  He  pawed  the  earth,  and  toased  hi* 
head.  I  buttoned  my  coat,  and  settled  myself  firm  in  the  saddle.  A  tacit 
understanding  sprung  up  as  by  magic  between  us, — that  whatever  might 
happen,  each  was  to  do  his  b«at  All  in  a  iriOfflent  there  wai  a  about, 
a  yell,  and  a  spring,  and  away  went  fox,  hounds,  and  hunters — -and  ama- 
leura.  It  waa  smashing  work,  hut  my  steed  had  mettle,  and  I  kept  up  with 
the  foremost.  But  now  came  the  ordeal — a  hedge  of  five  feet  rose  grimly 
before  ua.  "  I  would  have  preferred  a  ditch,"  [  th^Hight  to  myself,  "  to 
drown  my  shame,  in  caae  of  failure,"  However,  I  approached  with  reai> 
lulion  enough  to  leap  over  twenty  hedges,  and  I  never  doubred  that  my 
horse  waa  of  the  same  mind.  Prinoe  Louij  was  the  firat  to  clear  it :  if  he 
could  only  gel  <*ver  all  other  obstacles  as  easy.  Now,  whother  my  Pegasus 
had  ever  taken  le!i!<ona  in  physics,  and  undemtiiod  the  mysteries  of 
mamenlvm,  1  dnn'i  know,  but  instead  of  springing  mvr  the  hedge,  as  I  ex- 
pecied,  he  made  a  fall  stop  before  it,  and  the  inevitable  consequence  wae, 
that  I  went  over  without  him.  1  empanelled  myaelf  into  a  jury  of  oue,  on 
my  back,  and  brought  in  a  prompt  verdict  of  "  served  him  right."  What 
bnsiness  had  1  a  rox-buniingl  I  got  up, and  exchanged  looka  with  my  brute 
of  a  horse,  who  rather,  I  thought,  seemed  to  enjoy  the  jnke  from  his  lively 
aporting,  which,  in  my  humor,  sounded  very  like  a  horse-laugh.  I  hesitated : 
Shall  I  try  it  againi  Just  then  up  dashed  a  troop  of  Cockneys,  who  with 
the  aame  motives,  came  out  to  see  the  fun,  but  with  more  sense,  aiiempted 
to  take  DO  part  in  it. 

"  Where  are  you  going?"  I  cried,  as  ihey  bruahed  by. 

"To  head  'em  of." 

"  Head  'em  off,  it  is !"  I  exclaimed,  jumping  on  again,  and  once  more  on 
the  high  road,  I  took  summary  vengeance  oa  my  long-tailed  dodger.  After 
a  tremendous  gallop  of  a  couple  of  miles,  through  the  abort  turn  of  a  lane, 
we  came  full  upon  the  pack.  Now,  this  was  really  a  beautiful  sighL 
There  ran  poor  reynard,  with  his  nose  to  earth,  flyins  litce  Ibe  wind.  Not 
iar  behind  oouraed  some  two  hundred  d<^,  singing  a  sort  of  canine  cho- 
rus, which  for  method  and  execution  is  not  often  beaten  at  the  opera. 
TheD  hove  in  sight  the  half-^>eat  huntsmen  ;  but  bless  mCrWhat  disarray  a 
balAhotir  had  made.  Some  were  hwe,  some  there,  and  not  a  fiew  nowhere, 
that  1  could  see.  The  Prince  Louis  fiitted  past  like  a  visioa,  the  first  after 
the  hounds.    I  looked  round  ita  bis  ctwan,  who  eame  aoon  after,  on  Ua 
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fine  black  charger.  There  iras  a  hedge  hi  bis  way,  bul  inslead  of  leaping 
ote.t  at  Brst  sight,  he  lurned  his  horae  lower  down  where  it  was  easier, 
and  look  the  jump  in  safety,  and  went  on  his  way  a-gallofMDg.  It  is  against 
my  nature  to  retreat  in  anything,  unless  for  substantial  reasons,  and  it  ia 
not  impittbable,  that  I  should  have  tried  it  again,  when  my  dubitations  wera 
arrested  by  a  violent  blow  on  the  leg,  which  proceeded  irom  a  vicioua  beast 
Uanding  near  me.  It  waa  a  miracte  I  escaped  s  fracture.  In  ray  anger  I 
was  undecided  whether  to  Tall  foul  of  the  horve  or  its  rider;  but  mj  humor 
was  diverted  bjr  the  nainete  of  his  declaration — "  that  the  nastj  brute  had 
an  extraordinary  prnpenaity  of  kicking  whatever  came  near  it."  This  last 
incident  sobered  me.  '*  Jam  satis,"  I  said,  taming  my  nag's  head  ;  enough 
of  fox-hunting  and  its  delights.  To  wear  a  brusk  in  my  hat  is  om  m^  de^ 
tiny.  I  soon  got  back  to  the  post-houso,  and  exchanging  my  bofve  for  a 
carriage,  drove  speedily  back  to  town. 

1  went  lo  Paris,  right  after  this,  in  Janitary,  1847,  and  then  had  (be 
good  fortone  to  me?t  another  remarkable  member  of  the  Bonaparte  family, 
I  had  beard  the  fashionable  world  long'  talk  of  the  beauty,  wit,  and  ^rrace  of 
Uie  accomplished  Princess  Matilda  Demidoff,  daughter  of  King  Jerome, 
and  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Bavaria.  Her  brother,  tlie  Prince  Napoleon, 
honored  me  with  a  flattering  letter  to  Madame  Deraidoff.  I  lost  no 
time  on  my  arrival,  in  seeking  her  beautiful  residence,  in  the  Kve  Cntr- 
eeUei,  nearly  oj^Kwite  the  elegant  mansion  of  an  American  tamily,  in  nincb 
favor  with  the  ieo»  m-nde  at  Paris,  the  Moultons.  On  ringing  the  porter's 
bell  one  of  those  interesting  objects  in  my  eyes,  'yclept  "  an  old  eertant  of 
the  faroily,"  presented  himself;  a  venerable-looking  man  of  over  60,  with 
the  ease  of  a  courtier,  and  such  an  air  of  respectability. 

"  Madame  la  Prinet$stV'  1  asked. 

"  Sortie,  Monsieur,"  said  the  well-trained  domestic,  raising  his  bat. 

"What,  gone  out  already?"  I  retarnod,  much  disappointed.  It  was  only 
one  o'clock. 

"  A  bow  to  the  affirmative,"  from  the  aneisR  tereiteur.  After  a  pause, 
I  resumed,  "  I  hare  a  letter  for  Madame  la  Prineetie,  from  her  brother,  in 
London." 

"Oh,"  said  the  surprised  functionary,  his  eyes  brightening,  "  a  letter 
Irom  his  Ilighness.  Pray,  walk  in.  The  secretary  of  Madame  will  re- 
ceive yoii."  I  did  BO,  and  delivered  my  letter  and  card  to  a  geoUemanljr 
man,  of  middle  age,  who  stated  he  would  make  known  my  visit  to  the 
Princess,  and  named  two  o'clock  the  next  day,  when,  no  doubt,  it  would 
suit  her  convenience  to  sea  me. 

I  was  punctual  on  my  return  to  the  Hotel  Devudqf  the  enauiog  day; 
but  as  I  entered  the  court-yard,  T  found  it  half-tilled  with  the  splendid 
equipages  of  several  noble  families,  making  their  morning  calls.  Tbia 
was  embarrassing,  for  I  had  never  seen  the  Princess,  and  the  probability 
was,  that  unless  I  was  recocnized  when  my  name  was  announced,  I  would 
find  myself  in  an  awkward  poeition.  But  my  visit  waa  evidently  ex- 
pected, for  as  the  footman  ushered  me  in,  a  lady  near  the  mantle  opp<^ 
■ite  rose  immediately,  and  bowed  with  a  coi^ial  smile.  It  could  be  no 
ether  than  a  niece  of  the  Emperor,  for  the  family  likeness  waa  con- 
clnaiTe.  I  advanced  through  a  line  of  brilliant  company,  and  mide 
ma  haiHmages  to  the  Princess.  She  inquired  fully  after  her  bTr)ther, 
and  her  cousin,  the  Prince  Louis,  and  then  oar  conversation  became 
more  general.  1  contemplated  her  as  we  apoke,  with  great  intercac 
and  was  deeply   inqtresaed  by   her  striking    beauty.      She  waa  ntbat 
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of  under-nze,  bat  perfect  I  j-forined.  Her  head  was  be  ami  fully-shaped, 
which  her  luxuriant  brown  hoir,  dressed  a  la  Madonna,  threw  int'tfine  relief. 
Her  ejea  were  large  and  sparkling,  and  the  featuren  clns.<.icatly  regular. 
The  eKpi-esBJOQ  of  her  face  was  iiioet  captifating,  and  T^vKilvd  a  rlislmction 
d'ame—an  elevation  of  character  that  charmed  ai  first  sight.  She  was 
eimply  aitired  in  a  mnrniiig  robe  of  dark  cloth,  gracefullj  embroidered 
down  the  from,  and  which  showed  her  figure  to  great  advantage.  Her 
■nsTinerb  reminded  me  of  her  brother,  and  were  full  of  spirit  and  elegance. 
Her  voice  was  clear  and  ringing.  She  conversed  wilh  great  fluency  and 
tivacitf,  and  ber  language  wae  well-choeen  and  pointed.  In  short,  I  soon 
discovered  that  rutnor  had  not  exaggerated  the  manifold  attractions  of  the 
lovetj  Princess  OemidofT.  I  bud  several  times  during  my  stay  in  Paris 
the  honor  of  being  received  by  this  gracious  lady,  and  observed,  that  like 
all  her  illustrious  family  she  was  devoid  of  all  affectation  and  haughtiness, 
which  in  a  beauty  so  courted  and  renowned,  was  the  more  remarkable. 
Indeed,  I  was  more  than  once  struck,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  with 
traces  of  acute  sensibility  ;  and  under  all  the  pomp  of  the  Princess,  it  was 
not  difficult  to  recognise  unmistakable  signs  of  the  true  and  warm-hearted 
woman.  Among  her  other  accomplishments  the  Princess  Uemidoff  sang 
divinely.  Her  execution  of  a  French  ballad,  so  full  of  taste  and  feeling, 
could  not  be  atirpassed. 

I  dare  not  allow  my  pen  to  gambol  further  on  this  enticing  theme,  lest 
it    might,  perchance,  glide  into  an  impertinence.     A  simple  incident  1  will 
merely  add  to  show  the  genial  nature  of  her  disposition.     During  a  visit 
one  day  at  Miidame  DemidofT's,  ^he  abruptly  asked  : 
'■  Pray  Tell  me,  do  you  know  my  brother  1" 

"  Know  your  brother?  Princess,"  I  repealed,  looking  at  her  in  aotonish- 
ment.  Laughing  heartily  at  my  puzzled  g[>ze,Bhe  expiitned,  "  Oh,  1  mean 
my  brother  in  America,"" — and  then  she  went  on  to  suy  how  gratified  were 
all  her  laM'ity  at  his  visit  lo  them  at  Florence  some  few  years  before — bow 
much  they  regretied  his  wife  did  not  accompany  him—  and  a  number  of 
other  kind  remark*  that  did  infinite  honor  to  her  character. 

I  remember  very  well  reflecting,  as  I  quilted  her  royal  mansion  for  the 
last  time,  "  that  it  was  lucky  for  us  of  the  republican  failh  that  the  argu- 
ments of  monarchy  were  rot  all  so  fiir  as  this  fascinating  princess.  Other- 
wise, the  world's  regeneration  might  incur  the  risk  of  an  indefinite  post- 
ponement." 

On  the  3d  of  May,  1847.  I  left  London,  and  dined  for  the  last  lime  witb 
the  Prince  Lonts  Napoleon  on  the  day  previous.  There  was  one  incident 
connected  wilh  the  occasion  worth,  perhaps,  the  relating.  Amongst  the 
persons  of  high  rank  asiiembled,  was  a  foreign  ambaasador,  who  was 
there  incagnito,  since  it  would  have  been  treated  as  an  offence  to  the  reign- 
ing family  in  France,  if  the  representative  of  any  European  court  held 
communications  so  close  with  ibe  Prince  Louis  Brmaparie.  I  regret  that, 
even  now,  a  proper  reaerve  forbids  me  alluding  more  directly  to  [his  dis- 
tingnished  person,  who  fur  several  years  past  has  shone  wilh  "  bright,  par- 
ticular" Injtre  in  the  brilliant  diplomatic  circle  gathered  around  the  Court 
of  St.  James.  His  rare  endowments  of  intellect  are  only  equalled  by  the 
conspicuous  graces  oF  bis  charncter.  It  was  from  this  person  I  drew  an 
admission  that  I  am  going  to  repeal,  and  which  his  candor  could  not  with- 
hold.    The  company  bad  returned  lo  the  drawing-rooms  ailer  dinner,  and 
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Prince  Looia,  at  the  request  of  tbe  ladies,  had  opened  k  box  coBtwning 
man;  valuable  and  interesting  relics  associated  with  the  Emperor.  One 
after  the  other  we  esarained  them  with  lively  curioaitj,  until  a  Irt-colored 
scarf  was  taken  out  which  Napoleon  had  worn  around  his  persoa  at  the 
battle  of  the  Pyramids.  It  passed  round  till  it  came  to  me.  The  idea 
Buddenl;  suggested  itself,  and  I  remarked, 

"  Pra;  tell  me.  Monsieur  FAmbassadmr,  if  tbu  scarf  were  carried 
waving  from  the  top  of  a  laoce  &om  Boulogne  to  Haraeillea,  what  do  jon 
think  would  follow  V 

He  hesitated  a  moment — the  company  regarded  him  in  silence. 

"  An  army  of  600,000  men  would  follow,"  was  his  aententious  re|dy. 

I  have  finished,  Mr.  Editor,  the  budget  of  my  souvenira  connected  with 
the  imperial  family ;  though,  fearing  to  exhaust  the  patience  of  your  readers, 
I  have  suppressed  many,  perhaps  the  moat  interesuag.  Whatever  the 
de6ciencieaofstyle,or  irrelevancy  of  the  mHtteT,tbe  recent  rapid  and  marvel- 
lous rise  in  the  fortunes  of  the  distinguished  perscms  I  have  so  imperfecUy 
sketched,  cannot  but  impart,  it  is  presumed,  a  certain  value  to  the  subject. 
There  is  nothing  in  history  more  extraordinary  than  the  probaUo  elevation 
of  another  Bonaparte  to  the  government  of  France :  it  is  an  act  not  more 
logical  than  expressive,  on  the  part  of  the  masses.  In  1615,  the  fortune  of 
war  imposed  on  them  the  domination  of  a  dynasty  they  detested.  lu  1830, 
it  was  again  expelled,  hut  the  trickery  of  designing  politicians  substiiaied 
another  equally  despised.  Whatever  ruler  is  now,  by  the  free  choice  of  the 
people,  invested  with  snvereign  power,  will,  heyond  all  cavil,  be  the  expres- 
sion of  the  national  sentiment  No  sach  government  has  existed  in  France 
since  the  downfall  of  Napoleon.  His  successors,  the  Bourbon  famdies, 
were  forced  upon  France  by  foreign  power,  or  domestic  traitors.  The  elec- 
tion of  his  hpir  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic  will  be  a  consummation 
as  solemn  as  significant.  Il  will  he  on  the  part  of  the  French  nation  a 
triumphant  refutation  of  Bourlion  policy.  It  will  be  an  indignant  condem- 
nation of  the  abnses  committed  in  their  name.  It  will  be,  in  fine,  a  majestic 
and  an  inviolable  assertion  of  their  intelligence,  their  courage,  and  their 
lasting  supremacy. — Laus  Deo. 
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The  present  era  n  prolific  with  plana  and  theories,  by  which  it  ia  sought 
to  overcome  or  evade  the  divine  mandate,  that  man  should  "  eat  his  daily 
bread  in  the  sweat  of  hig  face."  The  great  mass  of  buman  beings  have 
never  been  able  to  exist  othenvise  than  or  the  hard  conditions  laid  down 
in  that  sentence  of  divine  justice.  Exceptions  have,  however,  prevailed 
in  all  en  mm  unities,  and  a  select  few  h^ve  been  able  not  only  to  exist,  bnt 
to  riot  in  luxury,  without  performing  in  certain  cases  even  sufficient  labor 
to  preserve  the  health  necessary  to  enjoy  the  dainties  they  command. 
These  exceptions  have,  nearly,  in  all  cases,  resulted  from  the  circum- 
fltancea  of  civilization.  The  ingenuity  of  rulers  has  enabled  them  to 
■snesa  upon  the  laboring  many  such  a  proportion  of  the  products  of  the 
general  industry  as  maintained  them  in  splendor  without  labor,  and  the 
progresn  of  all  political  revolulionB,  thus  far,  has  been  simply  to  enlarge 
the  number  of  consumers  at  the  expense  of  the  producers,  and  conse- 
quently to  increase  the  misery  of  the  latter.  In  remote  ages,  the  single 
despot  viaa  alone  the  recipient  of  wealth  which  he  did  not  earn.  When, 
however,  s  number  of  local  despots,  uniting,  compelled  the  supreme  head 
to  share  with  them  the  epoils  of  office,  it  was  called  a  limited  monarchy  ind 
a  "  popular  progress, "  and  this  combination  exacted  from  the  body  of  the 
people  a  larger  share  nf  their  productions.  Progressively,  as  the  single 
despot  had  bought  the  support  of  the  nobles  with  the  peuple'a  money, 
BO  the  bndy  of  nobles,  to  save  their  pmfita,  have  purchased  the  support  of 
the  influential  trading  classes,  by  means  of  monopolies,  charters,  state 
loans,  paper  money,  pensions  and  official  patronage.  As  the  number 
of  plunderers  increased,  it  became  necessary,  in  order  to  maintain  a  re- 
■p^ctshle  share  to  each,  that  the  sum  of  ihe  plunder  should  be  enhanced, 
and  the  system  of  indirect  taxation  has  been  the  instrument  of  annually 
swelling  the  sum  of  wealth  exacted  from  its  producers.  If  we  regard 
the  ■'  progress  of  popular  rights,"  as  it  ia  called,  in  England  and  Western 
Europe,  attentively,  we  at  once  see  that  it  moans  only  that  a  greater 
number  of  persons  are  admitted  to  share  an  increased  sum  of  weslth,  ex- 
torted from  the  laboring  many,  who  a/one  produce  il,  and  who  are  year  by 
year  becoming  more  wretchedly  poor.  The  great  fact  of  the  increasing 
poverty  of  the  many  is  freely  admitted  on  all  sides,  because  none  can 
gainsay  a  fact  nf  which  every  man's  senses  afford  evidence.  The  millions 
of  Great  Britain  and  France  were  never  so  miserable  as  now ;  yet  the 
gentry  and  governments  were  never  so  splendid  or  so  gorgeous  in  their 
magnilicenee.  This  arises,  apparently,  Trom  a  combination  of  circam- 
Btancea,  viz.:  the  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences  has  enabled  the  masses 
10  produce  more  wealth  by  the  exercise  of  their  labor,  yet  the  increase  of 
production  does  not  equal  the  demands  which  the  "  progress  of  papulu 
rights"  has  enabled  a  larger  number  of  consumers  to  make  upon  the  pro- 
ducing many.  Hence  the  greater  poverty  of  the  latter.  Inaamucb  ss 
labor  is  the  source  of  all  wealth,  and  mankind  in  general  do  not  wish  to 
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labor,  there  must  be  snme  stimulus  to.  overcome  their  areriion  and  Induce 
intelligent  induBtry.  Thia  atimiiluB  is  the  desire  to  poaseas.  If  (he  arti- 
cle produced  by  each  man  is  that  of  which  he  desires  the  puasession  and 
all  that  he  deHirea,  he  atopa  when  it  ia  renlized.  When  the  savage  desirea 
a  cabin,  or  an  instrument  of  offence,  he  makes  it;  but  be  does  not  go  oa 
building  wigwams  or  making  bows  and  arrows  after  he  is  aufficienlly  sup- 
plied. In  civilized  life,  wants  are  almost  titnitlesa,  and  labor  isaubdivided 
to  a  great  extent,  each  producer  confining  bis  labor  to  one  commodity,  of 
which  he  wants  but  a  small  portion  himself,  deairing  to  exchange  the  re- 
mainSer  with  some  person  who  has  produced  other  articles  that  he  wants. 
By  this  means,  each  auppliea  hiniaelf  with  a  greater  variety,  a  greater 
quantity  and  better  quality  of  [he  aeverel  things  than  he  could  by  any  pos- 
sibility have  obtained,  had  he  undertaken  to  produce  them  all  himself. 
Now,  it  is  evident,  that  the  demand  for  commodities  in  general  depends 
upon  the  supply  produced,  supply  being  that  portion  of  each  man's  pro- 
ductions which  he  does  not  himself  consume,  and  which  becomes  the  in- 
strument of  his  demand  for  the  production  of  others ;  that  ia  to  say,  the 
more  of  any  one  article  that  a  man  makes  beyond  his  own  wants,  by  so 
much  does  he  demand  the  productions  nf  others,  and  the  interchange  is 
baaed  upon  the  amount  of  labor  mutually  expended  upon  the  articles  pro- 
duced A  man  in  Illinoia  raises  wheat  at  tittle  labor,  aided  by  climate 
and  prolific  soil,  beyond  what  he  can  himself  consume;  ten  thousand  miles 
distant,  a  Chinaman  raises  lea ;  five  thousand  miles  in  another  direction,  a 
man  raises  sugar;  he  of  Illinois  buys  the  sugar  and  the  lea  with  the  sur- 
plus of  his  flour,  and  reciprocally  be  of  Cuba  buys  fiour  willi  the  surplus 
of  hia  coffee  and  augar.  Now  the  quantities  that  each  demands  of  the 
other  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  his  own  article  of  which  he  can  dispose. 
If  each  has  the  whole  product  of  his  own  industry  to  give,  each  will  require 
and  receive  more  of  the  other;  but  this  is  never  tlft  case — a  portion  of  the 
products  of  each  must  be  given  to  third  parlies  for  transportation,  without 
which  DO  interchange  could  be  effected.  In  addition  to  this,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  in  which  each  resides,  demands  a  portion  of  what 
each  produces  fur  its  support,  and  certain  favoied  classes  obtain  from  the 
governments  permiaaion  to  take  a  further  portion  to  "  encourage"  their 
partictilar  branches  of  industry.  Now  these  three  leading  causes  conspire 
to  diminish  the  quantity  of  his  commodity  of  which  each  producer  has  to 
dispose,  ooDsequently  they  diiainhh  the  demandfor  all  production,  and  by 
disappointing  the  object  of  the  producer  in  laboring,  viz. ;  to  obtain  some- 
thing that  he  wants,  they  discourage  production.  The  portion  paid  to 
the  meiehant  for  transportation  is  necessary,  and  its  quanity  is  kept  within 
a  reaaonable  limit  by  competition.  The  portion  extracted  froia  producers 
by  the  operation  of  protective  laws  for  the  benefit  of  capital  is  wholly 
unnecesaary,  wasteful,  injurious  and  unjust.  That  portion  taken  by  the 
government  is  necessary  to  a  certain  degree,  viz. :  to  defray  the  expeoaea 
of  a  government  administered  on  the  most  economical  scale.  Every  dol- 
lar taken  beyond  that,  is  not  only  a  direct  robbery  of  the  producer,  but  ia 
io  the  highest  degree  detrimental  to  the  national  progreae,  inasmuch 
u  that  it  discourages  that  individual  tnduatry  which  alone  distinguishes 
the  civilized  man  from  the  savage. 

Thelaws  of  society,  wherever  they  meddle  with  industrial  mBlters.havs 
a  direct  tendency  to  prevent  the  free  interchange  of  commodities,  injure 
production,  and  waate  the  national  wealth ;  and  when  to  these  laws  are 
added  the  extravagant  expendit.ttre  of  splendid  govemmeau,  which  emt 
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from  the  produoere  exiraordinar;  quantitte*  of  theif  pioducts,  &r  ibe  lup- 
f)(irt  (>f  immenee  sambers  of  idUrij,  w\n>  adTockW  tbe  ruling  power,  the 
condition  of  the  workiag  clBi»e<(  becninot)  intemely  ntiserable.  Everj 
«oiintry  in  Europe  proseots  at  this  monieHt  Bymptoma  nl*  exhauaiiou  from 
the  working  of  theae  causes.  The  condition  of  France  aiiori\a  an  illui- 
traiion.  The  following,  from  official  sources,  indicates  the  popuIatioD  of 
the  bit  depart  menta  of  that  counlrj,  and  the  SKpendilure  ofita  government 
M  ditfuieut  periods  ; — 

PopulBtiDD-  AdhiuI  «ip«Bdltin. 

Aveiikge  under  tbe  Empire 29,107.425 1103.000,000 

'■     Restoration 3I.1S8,<H7 178.  m, 000 

'■       Louis  Phitlippe 31,191,875 255,SOe.00O 

1818,        "      the  Republic S.'i, 120,240 3SD,086,SU 

The  number  oi  "  active  citizens"  in  Prance,  is  given  officially,  at 
6,916,000 — the  tax  would  be,  tberefore,  for  the  support  of  government,  S40 
per  head,  but  1.000,000  of  these  are  officials,  or  those  whit  receive  the 
taxeii ;  hence  it  is  S45  to  the  producers.  Now.  the  active  citizens  in  the 
United  StBtes  niimher  short  of  5,000,000,  according  to  the  census  of  1840, 
and  the  annunl  value  of  their  productions,  according  to  the  best  estimates, 
based  on  that  cemtus,  is  £983,413,650,  and  including  the  profits  of  com- 
merce, $1,063,134,736.  When  we  consider  the  relative  conditions  of 
France  and  the  Uiiiieii  Slates,  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  former 
produces  a  greater  ainnunt.  If  it  is  allowed  that  she  produces  as  much, 
then  it  will  appear  that  tho  government  demands  of  ita  8,000,000  produ- 
cing  citizens,  one  clear  third  of  all  they  produce,  lo  give  to  1,000.000 
ffovernnneut  adherents,  including  the  army,  who  produce  nothing.  These 
for  the  most  part,  sperid  tlieir  incomes  upon  the  shop-keepers  of  Pare  or 
the  bourgMtat.  lu  addition  to  this  large  direct  demand,  the  oppressive 
laws  for  "  pru'.ection"  prevent  the  free  and  profitable  interchange  of  that 
which  remains  to  producers.  The  results  of  such  robbery  and  oppression 
are  precisely  what  might  have  b«en  expected,  viz :  the  most  abject  and  iu- 
creasing  misery,  and  an  absence  of  all  incentive  lo  labor,  because  the  ob- 
ject of  industry — to  possess,  cannot  be  attained.  The  official  tables 
of  Fiench  population  divide  the  people  inta  four  classes ;  first,  the  work- 
ing class,  37,S53,000  persona,  of  whom  16,000,000  can  neither  read  nor 
write ;  second,  farmers  and  manufactures  3,342,000,  of  whom  900,000  can 
oeiiber  read  nor  wri'.e;  third,  profesMons  and  annuitants  1,390,000,  of 
whom  300,000  are  totally  ignorant;  fourth,  officials,  army  and  navy 
1.715,000,  of  whom  421,000  can  neither  read  nor  write;  tola],  34,400,000. 
Now,  these  two  latter  clasaes,  Bmounling  to  3,105,000  souls,  are  they  who 
conaiioie  the  wealth  of  France ;  that  is  in  say,  who  obtain  the  surplus  pro- 
ducts of  the  industry  of  the  others,  chiedy  by  the  operation  of  law.  The 
remaining  Freach,  who  are  supposed  Co  produce  the  national  wealth,  oc- 
cupy an  area  of  128,000,000  acres,  of  which  36,000,000  are  unproductive, 
and  the  whole  is  divided  among  some  11,000,000  proprietors,  giving 
about  11  acres  to  each.  These  small  patches,  it  appears  from  the  report 
of  the  Director-General  of  Domaina,  produce  14  bushels  of  wheat  and  SO 
basbeis  of  oats  to  the  acre  only,  and  are  autrtgagtd  for  11,000,000,000 
francs,  or  12,062,500,000,  an  incredible  sum,  on  which  the  interest  is  not 
flbort  of  (100,000,000  per  annutn.  It  further  appears  from  official  statia- 
tics,  that  one-eighth  of  these  people,  say  4,000,000,  are  habitually  clothed 
in  rags  ;  three-fifths,  say  1,800,000,  nevi-r  eat  wheat  bread  ;  of  the  staplt 
pr^dticthii,  wine,  three- fuurths,  say  27,000,000,  of  the  people  never  afford 
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to  tBMe ;  Kid  10  oot  of  11,  uj  30,000,000,  never  mt  aa^a  or  Rnimal  food. 
From  all  Ehesa  statemcnta  it  resulta,  tbu  of  •  popaladoti  of  34,400,000 
•oula,  2,000,000  ci[il;  get  evrni  cacDmon  oeceBmries.  Theae  peuplo,  tbus 
destitute  of  the  comforts  of  lift),  owe  an  incredible  aiBuuot  of  debt,  of 
which  the  leading  items  ere  as  foJIows : — 

QoTsrniDenl  debt , ,. 5,757,379,058 

OtliHr  iMcks, 2.000,ODO.IN)I> 

Mortgagee  fl»  sbove ll.OOO.OOO.MO 

Total francs  lg,7.'.7,3T9,<B« 

Total  in  doltan (3,517,003,573 

In  G-reat  Britain,  tlie  operation  of  like  caaseN  produces  similar  results. 
If  there  ia  nut  so  great  a  number  of  paupers  in  England,  in  proportiiiii  to 
her  populBtion,  as  in  France,  it  is  because  circumstances  uf  arts  and  sci- 
ence have  enabled  her  people  to  produce  caore,  and  a  less  proportion  of 
her  active  male  popuktion  has  in  the  preiseut  century  been  taken  from 
production  to  wssle  ibeir  time  in  miiitarj  operations.  The  army  of  France 
numbers  500,000  men,  while  that  of  England,  composeil  of  English,  is  not 
one-lenrb  that  number ;  neverlhetesa  the  eKacii»mi  uf  tl<e  British  govern- 
ment are  exceeding  the  means  of  payment,  and  eiirns  of  eshauatioa  are 
apparent.  The  sum  actually  taken  from  produceia  in  the  British  lalaada 
annually,  may  be  approximated  as  ibllows  : — 


436  Peara  of  the  realm  revenoBB £S,OOO.0OD 

S41   Royal  scrvnnU  and  decayed  noblaa  peoMiued  (u  ''  suMain  the  dignity 

ofthennJer" l,S8fl.37t 

10,190  Clergy  drawing  thhei  and  Mlariea 10^83,1197 

363  Judges' Hlaric*  and  court  ei[>eiiaea 1,110,602 

84,000  Office-huldere  under  govemmoiiL 5,000.000 

880,869  Holdtrs  of  nalioiml  Btock— £782.000,000 27,000,000 

14O.000  Army  anil  Navy 8I.820,«» 

S,5O0.0D0  Pauper*,  poor-ratea,  and  local  taxes 8.606.801 

-■|,i»56,699  £84,109.571 

The  sum  of  these  taxes  is  equal  to  more  than  9400,000,000.  directly  paid 
annually  by  the  producersof  British  wcnlth  to  the  aristocracy,  its  support  and 
QODtequenees.  The  revenues  of  the  peers  are  derived  mostly  from  lands 
Tobbed  from  the  rightful  owners  by  government,  and  conferred  apun  fa- 
Toritea  as  hereditary  estates.  These  peers,  with  the  landed  intereais, 
hare  not  only  thrown  the  burden  of  taxes  upon  the  producers,  but  have, 
by  means  of  protective  laws,  awollen  the  revenue  of  their  lands,  by  com- 
pelling the  consniDers  of  food  to  pay  them  more  for  it  than  it  could  be 
purchased  for  elsewhere.  The  tax  levied  upon  the  publir  in  this  respect 
for  their  benefit,  is  estimated  on  the  best  authorities  at  S300,000,000  per 
annum,  which  goes  to  swell  the  splendor  of  noble  maasions,  many  of 
wbnae  owners  derive  9d, 000  per  day  from  the  operniion  of  these  laws. 
According  to  the  above  figures,  the  active  citizens  of  the  United  States 
produce,  annaally,  an  average  of  S300  each.  If  we  allow  the  production 
in  Great  Britain  to  be  double  that,  or  S40O  each,  and  deduct  therefrom  the 
tax,  which  amounta  to  350  each  active  citizen,  there  remains  S350  for  the 
•upport  of  a  family.  If  S300  is  expended  for  this  purpose,  SfiO  per  anoum 
may  be  saved  by  each  producer,  and  10,000  euch  persons,  iti  30  years, 
wtrald  barely  save  the  sum  (15,000,000,*  which  haa  been  given  to  the 
II  ahotr  the  uoouot  paid  by  the  Briiiih  OovenunieDl  to  VclUngtaaf  ta  b« 
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Duk«  of  WelUngtan  alone  (<»  Biding  to  reatore  lagitimate  minntrchy  to 
Fianoel  Tbi«  iatha  proceas  bj  which  the  capital  created  by  the  worttera  ia 
taken  from  tbem,  and  accumulated  in  the  bandB  of  tboM  who  arrugate  to 
thomaeiTei  the  character  of  benefactora  and  patrons  of  those  tLej  emploj. 
Poor  Ireland  hoa  more  particularly  Bufi«rea  under  this  ayatem,  because 
the  money  extracted  from  her  laborers  baa  not  remained  on  the  t>pot,  in 
the  hauda  of  thoae  who  have  receJTed  it,  to  become  the  means  of  employ- 
ment, but  hsa,  with  the  revenues  of  the  government  and  charcfa,  been 
carried  abroad  for  expenditure.  .The  whole  soil  of  Ireland  consiala  of 
19,944,209  acres,  of  which  3,000,000  are  boga,  uninhabited,  but  capable 
of  improvement,  and  2,340,736  acre*  are  mountaina ;  there  remains 
14,603,473  acres  of  cultivated  land,  divided  among  8,000  ProteaUot  proprie- 
tors, mostly  absenteea,  as  ahown  before  a  committee  of  the  last  Parliament. 
These  proprietora  draw  from  the  tenanta  d£12,715,478  per  annum,  or 
«61,035,2t)4,  which  ia  paid  by  8,000,000  of  Roman  CathoHca,  of  whom 
3.766,000  can  neither  read  nor  write,  2.385,000  are  absolute  paupers,  and 
3,470,725  dwell  in  mud  hovels,  in  which  a  single  aperture  servee  the  triple 
purpose  of  door,  window  and  chimney.  Now,  it  will  be  observed,  that  of 
the  8,175,124  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  60,000  only  are  qualified  votera,  and 
these  are  comprised  in  the  families  and  connexions  of  the  8,000  Protestant 
and  moatly  absentee  proprietors,  who  consequently  contrid  the  entire  pa- 
tronaf^e  of  the  government,  supported  by  the  Rathcormac  or  English 
church,  which,  ont  of  the  whole  population,  numbers  but  700,000,  drawing 
annually,  in  tithes,  dbc,  95,000,000  from  the  remainder,  and  also  an  Eaa~ 
lish  array  of  32,198  men.  Now.  the  6,000  estates,  into  which  Ireland  is 
divided,  are  covered  with  mortgages  and  entails,  in  a  manner  to  prevent 
any  atep  towards  improvement,  leaving  the  nominal  owner  no  resource 
but  to  exact  aa  ranch  from  the  tenanta  aa  poasibla,  in  order  to  retain  some- 
thing for  himself,  after  paying  local  taxea,  interest  upon  morigagea,  &c. 
A  bill  passed  the  last  Parliament  authorizing  the  sale  of  these  incumbered 
eatatei,  and  many  have  been  accordingly  expmed  for  sale,  but  without  finding 
bidders  at  half  the  norainal  value. 

The  emancipation  of  the  Catholics,  by  which  payeraof  40j.  rent,  were  en* 
titled  to  vote,  induced  the  proprietor,  in  order  to  eiteud  his  poiiticil  tnfln- 
ence,  to  encourage  aa  many  email  land  occupiers  upon  his  estates  aa  po»- 
gible,  and  thia  policy  gave  an  immense  stimulus  to  the  increase  of  the 
peculation.  Middlemen  took  tracta  of  land,  and  relet  it  in  lota  or  patches, 
from  a  perch  to  half  an  acre  each  in  extent,  at  the  rate  of  t50  per  acre  for 
a  aingle  season,  to  be  planted  with  potatoes,  and  the  rent  worked  out  al  Qd, 
per  day,  or  paid  before  the  potatoe*  wtrt  dug.  Thia  system  was  continued 
until  within  a  few  years,  when  the  405.  freehold  franchise  was  aboiislied. 
The  tenants  being  then  no  longer  useful  for  political  purposes,  were  disco- 
vered to  be  ruinous  to  the  estate.  This  being  followed,  in  1845  and  1846, 
with  the  polatoe  failure,  by  which  these  tenants  were  not  only  disabled 
Irom  paying  rent,  but  deprived  of  food,  and  compelled  to  be  supported  by 
the  owners  of  the  estates,  induced  the  determination  to  get  rid  of  them  at 
all  hazards.  Their  leases  were  not  renewed,  and  numbers  emigrated,  and 
aa  famine  enhanced  pauperism,  the  enforcement  of  poor's  rates  upon  the 
estates  still  further  stimulated  the  desire  to  remove  the  tenanta.  This  is 
now  done  in  a  wholesale  manner.  Among  those  proprietors  who  bare  the 
means,  from  three  to  six  ponnda  per  head  ia  given  to  take  those  ttnanU  to 
Aituriea,  who  will  quit  the  land  and  help  pull  down  the  cabins.  Nr. 
Kincaid,  before  the  Corda'  Committee,  stales  that  he  had,  as  agent,  ideared 
Mveral  estates  of  several  tbouaaads  in  this  maimer.    He  aJao  atatea,  that 
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when  the  laudlordfl  cMinol,  or  will  aot,  ^ne  eoongh,  tn  take  the  teaant  to 
America,  they  give,  generallj,  one  pound,  with  which  the  Tamily  l>eg8  to  m 
seaport,  and  pays  a  pasaage  tu  England,  where  they  beg  OT  starve  in  the 
streets.  Oae  Major  Malion,  in  Counly  Tyrone,  got  clear  of  300  teoanla, 
eomprisinv  3,000  souls,  id  18  mooiha.  One  of  the  veaaels  sent  by  him,  the 
"  Virginius,"  lefl  Liverpool  wiih  47ti  passengers,  of  whom  the  second  male, 
one  seaman  tind  a  boy,  alone  remained  on  its  arrival  in  Montreal,  all  the 
others  were  dbao,  or  put  in  hospital.  The  aame  fate  attended  others  of  the 
vessels  of  Major  Mahoit,  and  he  nai  assassinated  by  tie  surviving  nlalires. 
This  wholesale  siaiighier  wxs  never  noticed  by  the  English  press,  but  Par 
liament  passed  a  law  to  prevent  assassination  !  The  extent  to  whicb  this 
•ystem  is  carried,  is  indicated  in  au  official  report,  whicb  gave  the  number, 
who,  in  Ireland,  occupied  farms  of  one  to  fire  acres,  in  1841,  at  310,375, 
and  nowatl39.041,  a  reduction  of  171.334,  and  also^  reduction  of  170,000 
in  (he  number  of  those  who  occupy  less  than  one  acre.  These  ejected  f«- 
Rtilies  number  1,500,000  lioula,  of  whom  a  considerable  number  came  to 
New-York.  The  imraigratiiin  at  this  port,  from  January  to  October,  this 
year,  being  163,000,  but  the  great  majority  are  begging  and  starving  in 
England. 

The  amount  of  taxes  drawn  annually  from  Ireland  by  the  British  g4^ 
vernment,  reaches  435,000,000.  The  Rathcormac,  or  English  church,  draws 
in  tithes.  &.c.,  $5,000,000.  The  absentee  landlords  draw  «3  .000,000  per 
annum  in  rents,  and  the  people  pay  $  1 0.000,000  for  ihe  support  of  an  army 
of  occupation  of  ^,198  men.  These  sums  amount  to  $75,0U0,000  per 
annum,  levied  upon  such  s  population  as  we  have  described.  Now,  it  is 
observable  with  respect  to  Ireland,  that  year  by  year,  nearly  all  the  surplus 
earnings  of  the  people  is  carried  out  of  the  country  and  consumed,  or  saved 
elsewhere;  consequently  there  is  no  more  accuniulation  of  capital,  appli- 
cable to  the  development  of  industry,  than  among  savages — a  necessary 
result  is,  that  when  a  crop  fails,  nothing  stands  between  the  losers  and 
starvation.  We  may,  from  these  data,  approximare  the  comparative  cob- 
dition  of  the  three  countries  and  the  United  Stales.  In  the  State  of  New- 
York,  the  total  taxation  for  town,  counly  and  state  purposes,  for  a  year,  is 
94,f}17,46l,on  a  population  of  3,604,000,  or  675,193  active  persons.  This 
is  an  average  of  $6  S8  each  active  person  per  anuum.  The  average  for  the 
Union  is  about  f  5  per  annum  on  4,796fS70  active  persona,  amoaotlng  to 
493.994,350  ;  iniiddition  to  this,  is  the  support  of  the  Federal  government, 
amounting  to  as  much  more,  derived  from  cnstoios'  duties,  making,  together. 
$48,000,000  for  every  possible  expense,  from  sweeping  streets  and  lighting 
lamps,  up  to  the  saUry  of  the  President.  We  may  run  a  comparisoo 
between  France,  Ireland  and  the  United  States. 

Aeliv«  PofiHliIioii.  Aanii*!  Tu.      Tu  per  h«ad.    AimutlProdBCIidn.       by  Goi'i. 

United  State*. .4,798.870 |  JB.noo.OOO (!0  00 $1,061,133,736 4.9 

Fmoce 7,937,000 35O,03fi.«.'i0 43  50 1,100.000.000 35.0 

Iielanil 1.787.000 7.'i.OOO.O0O 43  00 300,000.000 37.5 

Great  BritHia..3,744,000 403.725,948 100  00 3,000,000.000 9S.0 

In  these  figures  we  have  the  primary  cause  of  the  misery  in  Europe  and 
the  comparative  wealth  of  the  working  people  of  the  United  States.  It  may 
be  mentioned,  as  an  additional  evidence,  that  large  sums  of  money  are  being 
constantly  sent  from  the  United  States  to  Europe,  by  immigrants,  who  came 
bere  because  they  could  not  get  their  own  living  ai  home,  but  who,  speedily, 
having  an  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  their  industry  aod  eeonatay,  earn 
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■aflicieDt  to  meet  their  own  wants  and  reliere  their  Trieorfs  at  home.  It  will 
be  observed,  tbat  those  who  are  tent  here,  are  the  iDOit  helpless  and  turbo- 
lent  at  home,  yet  precisely  thei>e  peiaona  become,  on  touching  our  shores, 
quiet  and  industrious,  and  capable  of  remitting  auch  sums  as  are  indicated 
in  the  Tact  stated  by  the  late  Jacob  Harvey.  Esq.,  viz. :  that  in  two  years, 
(1,000,000  passe<i  through  his  handH  aa  remittances  from  Irish  emigrants 
to  their  distressed  friends  at  home.  The  same  causes  which  depress  indus- 
try in  Ireland,  operate  in  Germany,  to  an  immeoae  extent;  none  will  work 
where  they  cannot  enjoy  the  proceeds  of  their  labor.  If  any  accumulate 
meana  by  economy  nnd  favorable  circamstances,  it  is  not  in  a  taxable  shape. 
Neither  farm  improTemenIs,  nor  household  comforts,  will  indicate  improved 
prosperity.  He  who  baa  hoarded  thousands  in  specie,  doea  not  alter  his 
personal  appearance  or  style  of  living.  He  holds  fnst  to  money,  which  cannot 
he  reached  by  the  lingers  of  the  tax  gatherer.  This  characteristic  of  the 
Grermans  suddenly  undergoes  a  complete  change  on  their  arrival  here,  where 
property  is  safe  and  taxes  light;  large  and  long-hoarded  sums  in  gold  and 
silver  are  readily  disbursed  for  farms  and  family  comforts.  The  timidity  and 
caution  inspired  by  the  lax  gatherer  give  way  to  a  spirit  of  enierprize  and 
social  emulation.  Production  becomes  the  cause  of  demand  for  the  produc- 
limis  of  others,  and  interchange,  untrammelled  by  internal  reetrictions, 
progresses  to  the  benefit  of  all. 

Oppressive  upon  industry  as  are  the  taxes  taken  directly  by  the  government 
and  clergy,  they  form  a  small  item  in  compariaon  with  the  sums  taken  from 
indualry  for  the  profit  of  capital  through  the  operation  of  indirect  taxes, 
which  enhance  not  only  the  price  of  the  article  actually  imported,  but  by  pre- 
venting competition,  confer  a  monopoly  upon  the  large  capitalists  embarked 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  domestic  article.  To  the  individual  proprietor  of  a 
lari^e  manufacturing  establishment,  under  protective  laws,  enures  all  the  be- 
nefit of  the  labor  of  hundreds  of  operatives.  In  proportion  as  the  wealth  of 
the  former  increaaes  is  the  misery  of  the  latter  enhauced.  Tbia  fact  attracts 
nniversal  attention,  and  Carlyle,  in  his  quaint  way,  alludes  to  it  as  fallows : 

"  Plogson,  who  has  indomitably  spun  Cotton  merely  togaintbotwanda  of  pounds, 
I  have  to  call  as  yet  a  Bumnier  and  Cbactaw ;  lill  there  come  aomelhinp  berter, 
■titi  more  indomitable  from  him.  Hia  Hundred  Thousand-pound  Notes,  if  there  be 
Dothto^  other,  are  lo  me  bat  aa  the  hoodred  Scalps  in  a  Chaclnw  wigwam.  The 
blind  Plugson  :  he  wnsa  Captain  of  Industry,  bom  member  of  the  Ultimate  genuine 
AristocrHcy  of  this  Universe,  could  be  have  known  it !  These  thousand  men  that 
■pnn  iind  toiled  round  him,  they  were  a  regiment  whom  he  had  eniiated.  mitn  by 
man ;  to  make  war  on  a  very  genuine  enemy  :  BarenesB  of  back,  and  disobedient 
Cotlon-fibra,  which  will  not,  unlesa  forced  lu  it,  conseot  to  cover  bnre  backs.  Here 
is  a  most  genuine  enemy  ;  over  whom  all  creatures  will  wish  him  victory.  He 
enlisted  his  thousand  men ;  said  to  them,  '  Come,  brothers,  let  us  have  a  dash  at 
Cotton  I'  Thsy  follow  with  cheerful  shout ;  they  frain  such  a  victory  over  Cotton 
as  the  Earth  has  to  admire  and  clap  hands  at :  but,  alas,  it  ia  yet  only  of  the  Buea- 
nier  or  Chactaw  sort, — aa  good  as  no  victory !  Foolish  Plngson  of  St.  Dolly  Under- 
abol!  does  he  hope  to  become  illustrious  by  banging  up  the  scalps  in  hiswtg-wam, 
the  hundred  thousands  at  hia  banker's,  end  saying.  Behold  my  scalps?  Why 
Plugion.  even  thy  own  host  ia  all  in  mutiny  ;  Cotton  is  uonquered ;  but  the  '  bare 
becks' — are  worse  covered  than  ever !  Itidomitable  PIngson,  thou  must  ceaae  to 
be  a  Cbactaw ;  thou  end  others ;  thou  thyself,  if  no  other ! 

"  Did  William  the  Norman  Bastard,  or  any  of  his  Taillefers.  Ironeucterj,  manage 
so?  Ironcutter,  at  the  end  of  the  campaign,  did  not  turn  off  hia  thousand  Iii;hter9. 
but  said  to  tbem  :  '  Noble  fighters,  this  ia  the  land  we  have  gained ;  be  1  Lord  In 
it,— what  we  will  call  Law-viard,  maintainor  and  keeper  of  Heaven's  Lam .'  be  I 
Law-uard,  or  in  brief  wtboepy,  Lord  in  it,  and  be  ye  Loyal  Henanrand  me  in  it; 
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and  vra  will  atuid  bf  one  aouther,  m  •oMiere  nmnd  %  captatn,  for  ngaia  we  ibdl 
have  need  of  ooe  sDotber  !'  Plugsoa,  bucanler-like,  aays  to  thatn :  '  Nub!e  apin- 
Dert,  this  IS  the  Huodred  Thousand  we  have  gHiosd,  wherem  I  menu  to  dwell  and 
pinnt  viaejarda ;  the  hoodrad  Ihonsand'  is  mine,  the  three  and  sixpence  dailj  wm 
yonra :  adieu,  noble  spinoera ;  drink  my  health  wich  this  groat  each,  which  I  giro 
jDUOTer  and  abore  !'  The  eatirely  unjust  Captain  of  Industry,  sny  1;  not  Cfa«- 
TBlier,  but  Bucnnler !  *  Commercial  Law'  does  indeed  acquit  him ;  asba,  with  wide 
eyes,  Whut  elie  I  So  too  Howel  DavieB  aaks,  Was  it  not  according  to  the 
atricteat  Bucanier  Ctutom?     Did  I  depart  in  any  jot  or  tittle  ftom  the  Lawatrfdie 


"  After  all,  money,  as  tbey  gay,  is  mirvculoiu.  Plugson  wanted  victory  ;  a* 
Chevnlieni  and  Bucaniers,  and  all  men  alike  do.  He  found  money  recognized  by 
the  whole  world  with  one  iisaent.  as  the  true  symbol,  exact  eqnivalent  and  syoouyam 
ofirictory; — and  here  we  have  bira,  a  grim  browed  indomituble  BucHOler,  coming 
home  to  us  with  a  '  victory,'  which  the  whole  world  is  ceasing  to  clap  hands  at! 
The  whole  worid,  Caught  somewhat  impressively,  is  beginning  to  recogniEe  that 
such  victory  ia  but  half  a  victory;  and  that  now,  if  it  pleaees  the  Powers,  we  must — 
have  the  other  half  I" 

Thia  is  certainly  what  the  "  world  demu)<ia,"  aad  what  the  world  will 
hare.  Id  tbe  United  Statea,  thia  raaoufacturing  inonf<ter  has  far  leas  in- 
fluetice  than  in  England,  but  wu  may  regard  ila  reaulta  and  progress  id  a 
single  instance.  Read  "Lawrence"  for  "Plugaon,"  and  we  hare  sn 
inatance  where  1,400  persona  have  toiled  at  50  cents  per  day,  tor  SO  years, 
spinning  cotton,  and  it  results  that  all  of  them  are  as  pennjless  now  as  when 
they  coinmenced,  while  the  owner  baa  "  hung  up"  his  83,000,000  !  "  at  hia 
bankers  I"  This  haa  been  effected  through  the  operation  of  a  law  of 
Congress,  which  haa  compelled  every  "  back  covered"  with  cotton,  lo  pay 
him  at  least  (Hie  cent  per  yard  more  than  others  wuald  hare  turnished 
tbe  cotton  for.  The  productioa  of  a  year  ia  12,000,000  yards,  and  tbe  (ax 
ia  $130,000,  levied  upon  the  wearers  of  shirts,  in  order  to  accumulate 
S3,000,000,  or  the  grots  earnings  of  500  persoiu,  at  the  average  rate  ofpr»- 
duction  per  head  for  the  Unitm,  ajMuaify,  for  thirty  years,  m  the  hmdt  ^ 
one  indioidual  I 

Vurioua  and  many  have  been  (he  projects  of  industrial  reform  that  have 
been  promulgated  in  Europe,  where  tbe  necessity  for  change  ia  presaiog; 
but  it  ia  remarkable  that  all  of  tbeae  avoid  the  only  true  method  of  relieC 
One  party  proclaims  "  tbe  right  to  labor ;"  another  party  insists  upon  "  (be 
organization  of  labor ;"  another  on  "  (be  right  of  laborers  to  the  land  ;" 
others  again  insist  upon  "  financial  reform,"  to  "  aid  labor,"  meaning  tbe 
concoction  of  paper  money  schemes.  Among  ail  these,  however,  not  one 
proposes  to  "  cease  to  rob  labor."  All  the  schemes  have  one  common  end 
in  view,  viz. :  to  promote  the  production  of  wealth,  in  order  that  more 
may  be  obiained  from  the  producers.  They  have  only  discovered  that  it  is 
impolitic  to  kill  the  gouee  which  lays  the  golden  egg,  and  they  have  become 
solicitous  for  tbe  health  of  the  docile  fowl,  curtailing  its  allowance  of  food 
on  dietetic  theories. 

Of  the  ]aa(  mentioned  class  of  reformers,  tbe  work  quoted  at  tbe  head  of 
this  article  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  as  well  for  its  pretensions  as  for 
its  perveraiona  ;  for  the  accuracy  of  its  views  in  some  cases,  as  for  its  sur- 
prising blunders  in  others;  and  above  all,  for  its  most  wearisome,  turgid 
style,  and  unending  repetitions.  It  is  called,  by  its  author,  a  "prize  argu- 
ment on  the  subject  of  the  currency;"  and  he  offers  a  prize  of  "one 
hundred  guineas  to  whomsoever  can  refute  its  contents,"  Tbe  author  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  great  pains  to  disseminate  bis  argunieiit,  having  circa- 
lated  1,200  copies  grUuitoualy  to  the  leading  men  of  Eogltnd,  includinf 
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the  members  of  FarliamcDt.  T)ie  book  is  over  300  ocuto  pagea,  and  at 
least  two-thirde  of  it  is  taken  up  in  deriding'  and  scolding  all  those  who 
entertain  diSerent  riews  Trom  the  author.  To  thia  circumstance  maj  be 
attributed  the  little  attention  be  has  been  able  to  excite.  His  plan  of  cur- 
rency is  slowly  dereloped  in  the  moat  weariaome  manner,  and  maj  be  finally 
stated  in  a  few  words.  First:  he  would  ahcilishi the  government  mint  and 
■II  national  coinage,  an  operation  which  he  persisis  in  calling  "fixing  the 
price  of  gold."  Secondly:  he  would  "jixhylaw"  some  arbitrary  sum, 
aay  lOj,  sterling,  as  the  minimum  price  of  a  week's  labor,  as  a  unit  for  a 
currency.  Third  :  he  would  establish  a  national  bank,  to  be  called  a 
Standard  Bank,  and  branches,  which  should  be  empowered  to  issue  to  all 
wholesale  merchants  and  owners  of  prnperty,  its  notes,  to  the  fiill  amount 
(rftbe  value  tkejf  tkemuha  mayjix  vpon  thtir  property,  provided  tbey  give 
ample  security  for  the  return  of  the  notes.  All  persons  might  thus,  at  all 
times,  receive  money  for  their  property.  When,  however,  the  properly  is 
sold  to  other  partiea  for  the  notes  of  the  bank,  then  the  amount  is  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  bank.  Thus,  the  amount  of  paper  money  afloat,  would,  at  all 
times,  equal  the  value  of  all  the  goods  held  by  wholesale  merchanls,  and 
also  of  all  fixed  property  and  upecie.  The  average  quantity  of  goods  stored 
in  London  warehouses  has  been  stated  at  £400,000,000,  and  in  the  United 
Riogdoni,  2500,000,000  j  other  goods  and  landed  property  would  nwell  the 
sum  of  money  that  might  be  issued  to  at  least  22,000,000,000,  being  at  nil 
times  equal  to  the  property  yin*  la^e  in  the  United  Kingdom.  If  supply 
affects  value,  of  what  value  would  be  such  a  quantity  of  paper  T  This  phn 
is  based  on  the  sound  priaciples,  that  all  "  labor  is  the  source  ofweallh,"  and 
all  "  demand  consequent  upon  production."  The  author  assumes,  that  the 
reason  why  this  latter  is  jjractica%  un/rue,  is  because  it  is  frequently  difHcult 
to  $ell  for  money,  although  always  easy  lo  buy  ififou  have  the  monty.  He  sup- 
poses, therefore,  by  his  bank  plan,  enabling  the  bolder  ol  property  at  all  timea 
to  get  the  moqey,  that  the  demand  for  other  productions,  consequent  upon 
this  ability  to  sell,  would  never  be  impeded  by  a  stagnant  market,  falling 
prices,  and  difficulty  of  sate,  and  thnt  consequently  production  would  pro- 
gress infinitely,  reciprocally  promoting  demand.  Thus  far  the  theory  is 
plausible;  but  the  author  does  not  appear  capable  of  grappling  with  the 
difficulties  that  involve  his  plan  beyond  this  point.  It  is  no  doubt  true, 
that  demand  is  practically  the  result  of  production,  and  that  the  demand 
reciprocally  induces  production  and  activity  in  the  interchange  of  goods; 
when,  however,  goods  are  produced  lo  exchange  with, an  expected  quantity 
of  produce  to  be  raised,  and  by  some  calamity  that  produce  is  not  forth- 
coming, what  becomes  of  the  value  of  the  goods  produced  in  anticipation 
of  the  demand  T  Thus,  last  year,  there  was  in  bond,  in  Liverpool, 
1,000,000  bales  of  cation,  worth  S40,000,000;  suppose,  also,  there  was 
150,000,000  of  manufactured  goods  lo  be  sold  to  English  consumers,  there 
would  then  be  an  issue  of  $90,000,000  standard  notes  to  the  holders  of  this 
property.  If,  then,  the  pioductions  of  the  consumers  of  theee  goods  are, 
as  last  year,  diminished  by  bad  weather,  to  the  extent  of  S]60,000;0(IO,  tbey 
will  have  nothing  to  give  for  the  goods,  consequently  the  demand  vrhtch 
would  have  reanlted  from  this  production  does  not  take  place,  the  cotton 
falls  in  value  920,000,000.  and  the  goods  S20, 000,000  more.  The  owners 
being  then  indebted  to  the  Standard  Bank  S10,000,000,  which  they  have  no 
means  of  paying,  how  will  a  revulaion  be  avoided!  clearly  not  by  paper 
promises.  The  author  affects  a  distinction  about  "disproportionate  pro- 
ductioDS ."  but  BoUung  clearly,  and  witboat  much  point.    It  will  be  of 
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thit  while  this  whole  plan  is  baaeil  apon^tu^  tki  minimMm  price  of  tah»r 
by  laic,  he  ascribes  all  existing,  difficulties  of  finance  to  "  fixing  the  price 
of  gold,"  which  is  ihe  result  of  labor.  We  will,  in  order  to  show  the  Eiuga- 
lar  mode  of  reasoning,  here  quote  from  the  hook,  in  relation  to  this  mailer; 
of  the  price  of  gold.  To  all  ordinary  intellecta,  it  is  well  knomi,  that  by 
the  act  of  coining,  "  the  pfice"  of  (he  raetals  is  "  not  filed,"  ihe  quantiiy 
and  quality  of  the  metals  is  only  ascertained,  and  pieces  of  a  particular 
quantity  and  quality  are  called  hy  a  certain  name,  ae  sovereigna,  eagles.  Sec 
When  persons  have  not  them  to  give,  they  si^  a  piece  of  paper,  promising 
to  give  thetn.  Instead  of  promiaing  to  give  an  ounce  weight  of  gold  of  s 
certain  quality  and  quantity,  they  promise  to  give  <£3J-,  because  the  word 
pound  expresses  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  gold  they  promise,  and  that 
word  pound  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  it  originally  meant  literally  a  pound 
Trojr  of  silver.    Now  our  author  reasoDsl  as  followe: 

"  Mr.  Cobden  tells  us,  then,  that  gold  is  *  msrely  teeigked,  aaayed  and  rtatKped, 
a$ofa  certain  quality  and  JineTUtg.'  Anil  n  little  farther  oohn  tells  us  that  com  is 
snhjected  to  an  ioviiriable  measure  of  quantity,  for  which  purpo»e  the  law  has  fiisd 
ou  the  imperial  bushel,  which  cont^nB  a  fixed  anij  inTsrisble  qaantity ;  aad  in  the 
case  of  gold  it  hat  done  no  mart  than  Gx  in  coius  the  veight  sud  tiDeoess  of  eold. 
Tu  which  I  r«pl7-~Yon  nre  iu  error,  Mr.  Cobden ;  the  law  has  done  one  Aing 
more  than  Ihit :  it  has  commanded  gold  to  be  weighed,  assayed,  stamped  ai3 
pnced!     It  Ihe  imperial  bushel  of  earn  priced  ?^-Ho,  it  it  not. 

■'  But  ns  Mr.  Cobden  '  will  not  follow  the  subject  farther,'  I  will  fioish  ibe  ar^- 
ment  for  him  ;  so  now,  if  you  please,  we  will  fix  the  price  of  com  ingteiid  of  gold, 
and  take  it  for  onr  anppositious  measure  of  velae,  throughout 

"  As,  however,  we  have  not  at  present  any  precise  menaure  of  qunotity,  which, 
being  filled  with  corn,  would,  in  ordinary  circumstancps,  be  worth  the  exact  sum  of 
<£3  17«.  10)'^',  suppose  we  create  one  for  the  purpose,  and  call  it  merely  a 
meature.  The  measure  of  com  then  is,  first,  hke  gold  in  the  mint,  to  be  meatitrtd 
instead  of  weighed  ;  thst  is  to  say,  it  is  to  consist  of  a  vessel  full,  the  aaid  veud 
being  of  a  certain  fixed  capacity  in  cubic  inches.  Secondly,  it  is  to  be  aaaycd  ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  maat  be  of  a  certaio  quality  as  well  as  balk.  Thirdly,  it  is  to  be 
stamped :  that  is,  certified  by  Government  Iu  consist  of  the  proper  qaaotily  and 
qaalitj.     And  lastly,  it  is  to  heprieed,  that  price  being  just  .£3  ITj.  lO^i^. 

>'  Here,  then,  we  have  iu  suppoHition,  a  precise  parallel  for  the  present  law  of 
gold.  The  sum  of  ,£3  17*.  lO^d.,  and  e  measure  of  corn,  are  exchangeable  temn; 
that  is  to  gay,  n  measure  of  corn  means  X3  17i.  lOid.,  juat  as  an  ounce  of  gold 
now  means  £3  \7i.  \(Hd. ;  and  the  sum  of  £3  I7s.  I0j,d..  means  a  measure  of 
com,  Just  as  the  sum  of  £3  Iti-  lO^d-  means  at  the  present  time  an  ounce  of  gold. 

"  Now,  lo  give  Mr.  Cobden  the  full  benelit  of  his  own  nrgumeni,  and  gold  being, 
as  he  says,  in  precitdy  Ihe  same  legal  petition  at  com.  I  have  merely  taken  the  lat- 
ter in  place  of  the  former;  and  oow  let  us  see  what  would  have  been  tlie  retuU  of 
this  species  of  corn-taw  during  the  last  year  or  two  :  Well,  then,  it  would  have 
been  precisely  this: 

*•  The  price  of  corn,  nof  being  fixed  by  law,  rote,  between  the  months  of  Ausmt, 
ie4S  and  June.  1B47.  a  tHUb  mnre  Fhan  one  hundred  |ier  rent. :  whereas,  ttadihe 
price  of  corn  been  fixed  by  law  at  £3  17i.  tOJul.  per  measure.  (A<  price  of  coth 
then,  like  the  price  of  gold  rioa,  would  have  remained  unchanged,  whilst  the  general 
average  of  other  commodities  toould  have  fallen  in  money  price  rather  moi'e  than 
one  bunilred  per  cent.  In  coDseqaence  of  which  every  man  in  the  kingdom. whose 
asteU,  taken  at  their  fair  value  in  September,  1846,  should  not  at  that  lime  have 
emriunted  to  precisely  double  the  sum  uf  his  pecuniary  oblieaiions,  would  inevitublj, 
in  the  month  of  Maj,  1H4?,  have  been  reduced  to  Ike  condition  of  an  intaipcTit  ! 

"  And  don't  yon  rancy  to  get  out  of  this  dilemma  liv  snying,  that,  in  Ihe  cnsn  sup- 
poaed.  aU  things,  corn  atoue  excepted,  having  alike  fulleu  tn  price  to  the  extent  i/ 
a  hundred  percent.,  the  comtMraliiie  state  of  things  would  hnverpmnined  ns  before, 
^y*  argBmeat  would  be  perfectly  sound,  as  applioable  to  all  pefsons.  being  neitiMff 
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debtors.  «r»ditora  nor  pecnniary  oUiganta.  The}',  if  any  aach  tb«re  be.  wobM  not 
have  sulTered :  but  with  this  exception,  and  with  it  oa\y,  every  persoD  would  hnre 
been  ruined,  who,  ai  1  BBJd  before,  could  not  bare  aSbided  to  kise  precwelf  one- 
half  of  hi?  eutire  propeny." 

The  Btngular  blindness  here  maoifest,  rauet  excite  surpriBe.  The  cum 
being  assayed  and  tneaeured,  tj  called  a  "  quarter"  or  a  "  buahel,''  accord- 
ing to  the  measure.  The  gold,  after  a  similar  proceBs,  ia  called  "  a  half 
sovereign,"  if  weighing  66.3  grains, — a  ''  whole  sovereign,"  if  weighing 
123.3  grains.  A  Troy  pound  weight  of  a  quality  of  22  carats,  is  called 
f46Jf.  In  neither  case  is  price  fixed,  but  merely  a  name  given.  If 
tile  trausactinns  ran  in  the  name  of  wheat,  and  notes  promised  to 
f  wheat,  would  the  givitig  the  name  "  quarter"  to  a  c^ain 
'  fixing  its  price  1 "  Nevertheless,  because  mercantile  trana- 
aclione  run  in  the  name  of  the  precious  metals,  the  giving  a  name  to  k 
certain  quantity  is  called  "filing  its  price."  As  well  might  it  be  aeid 
that  calling  16  ounces  of  silver,  or  as  much  soap,  a  pound,  ia  "  fixing  iu 
price."  Thia  appears  bo  plain,  as  to  make  explanation  ridiculoits. 
Nererthelesa,  the  idea  that  the  price  of  gold  is  fixed  by  coinage,  ia  the 
basis  of  jniiiimerable  theories  of  currency, of  which  that  of  our  author  is  one 
and  not  the  least  absurd,  that  are  widely  circulated  in  England.  The 
illustration  of  his  error,  by  the  case  of  corn,  is  so  singularly  perverse,  as 
to  excite  a  smile.  It  is  precisely  because  the  crop  of  gold  is  not  likely 
to  fail  like  that  of  corn — that  the  community  promises  to  pay  gold  in 
preference.  It  ia  the  commndity  uf  which  the  supply  is  the  most  uniform 
and  regular,  not  subject  to  be  cut  off,  nor  to  be  consumed  in  annual  quan- 
tities, and  therefore  ihat  which  it  ia  the  most  safe  to  promise  to  deliver 
at  a  future  time.  To  promise  to  deliver  any  niher  commodity  at  a  future 
time  is  so  hazardous  as  'n  be  considered  of  a  highly  speculative  character. 
Even  in  government  stocks  such  prKmii^eH  are  ao  unsafe  as  to  partake  of 
a  gambling  character,  and  in  New-York  are  made  illegal.  It  is  no  doubt 
the  case,  that  if  the  debtors  of  England,  last  year,  had  all  been  under 
obligation  to  deliver  corn  instead  of  gold,  they  would  all  have  been 
ruined.  As  it  whs,  all  property  waa  depreciated  in  value  because  the 
usual  consumers  both  in  Europe  and  in  Great  Britain,  through  the  loss 
of  grain  crops,  were  unable  to  pay  for  the  usual  quanlitieg;  that  is  to  aay, 
their  production  having  failed,  the  demand  also  perished.  The  resulting 
over  supply,  not  from  over  prodnction  but  from  non-consumption,  dimin- 
ished the  value  of  guods  in  proportion  to  gold,  of  which  the  supply 
remained  nearly  the  same,  and  consequently  those  who  had  promised 
gold  were  obliged  to  give  more  of  the  proceeds  of  labor  for  it  than  they 
bad  expected  whan  they  promised  to  give  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  singular  notions  of  this  lecturers  in  relation  to 
money,  his  views  in  relaii>m  to  production  and  the  necessity  of  freedom 
of  interchange  are  very  correct,  as  follows  : — 

•■Now  in  the  absence  of  the  pownrof  erehan^ng,  whiit  is  the  value  of  asuper- 
flniry]  or  of  fifty  unperfloities  ?  or  of  an  ag^gnte  superflaity  of  everything  upon 
the  face  uf  the  earth  ?  The  obvious  answer  is.  of  no  value  ai  all!  A  man.  for 
exninple.  may  be  possessed  of  a  coal-mine ;  bnt  beyond  the  qnnntiry  of  coals  whicb 
be  himself  mny  require  to  cOQsame.  nil  that  remnin  upon  his  eatale,  are  io  him 
utterly  destitute  of  vnlue.  if  he  be  uoc  nbre  to  exchangethemfar  othrr  things.  And 
BO  it  is  Willi  commodities  of  every  kind.  To  ds«,  consume,  or  to  eschangn,  is  the 
object  of  all  pi-oduction  ;  and,  consequently,  if  we  be  pieced  in  circu  marances 
vberein  we  can  UBe  only  or  caasame,  it  is  quite  posaible  for  na  fo  6«  a  netioa  of 
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irt^idal  pai^ien,  whilst  we  might  mtanj  time  be  amoaied  i»ta  a  imtioii  of  com- 
pintively  weallbj  men,  merely  by  tbe  opening  »  home  market  unoigM  onrM-lies. 
■'  It  n  ai'vioat.bownttr.tbat  lit  t^gfp-egaltmarketmiat  ever  lit  orrT-rupplied,  ^oloog 
»taOTw,hi\njtojno<iuret\uM  cantinueto  be  fester  lliaD  our  BbilitjfoeTrAafi^;.-  (ir.lD 
tMher  nordg.  hi  long  h«  it  shall  coniJDde  to  be  a  more  ditlicTili  Ifaiug  to  sell  goods  at  • 
fair  pioGl  than  it  u  to  bnv  theui  at  ■  fnir  price ;  whiter  it  is  equally  clear,  that  if.  on 
the  cootrarj,  goods  of  all  kiods  could  be  sold  bi  readilj  hi  ihej  can  bt  made,  iban 
all  the  capital  and  labor  tbst  are  now  seeking  for  profiiaUo  emplojmeoi.  would  at 
once   oblaio   it;  because  in  this  case,  producboD  would  be  lr¥l^   ibe   cauae  of 

Thii  is  certaitil  J  Tery  plaio  ;  hot  in  orderin  effect  exchange,  it  becomns 
necessary,  Ist, — that  otiier  partiei  want  that  which  we  hare  m  superfluity. 
The  mere  fact  that  they  can  sell  their  own  products,  does  not  make  ihem 
demand  another  product  for  which  they  have  no  use.  Sdly, — That 
they  have  other  articles  for  which  we  want  to  give  riur  snrplua.  3dty, — Tliat 
tbe  goverBment  does  rot  throw  obslBcJea  in  ihe  way  of  exchange,  in 
order  to  please  a  privileged  class;  and  4thly, — That  it  does  not  take 
from  ue,  in  the  shape  of  taxes,  out  surplus  to  support  a rietocrals,  soldiers, 
and  other  idlers,  without  giving  ue  anything  in  retiirn.  In  relalioi  to 
Coal,  Pennsylvania  is  possessed,  as  estimated  by  survey,  of  a  quantity 
oqual  to  11,000,000,  Ions  per  anDum  for  2,000  years!  say  a  quantity  of 
32,848,000,000*  tons.  This  it  will  be  admitted  is  a  superfl-iily.  Yet  not 
until  1825  was  it  of  tbe  smallest  value,  Previous  to  that  year  the  whole 
OonsuinptioD  of  the  U.  S.  was  33,000t  tons  per  annum,  of  impelled  coals. 
The  consumption  is  now  »,000,000  tons  Pennsylvania  coal4  and  147,000t 
tons  imported  coal,  because  production  has  created  demand.  The  coal 
of  Penniylrania,  which  was  valueless  before  1825,  it  now  worth {12,000,000 
per  annum,  and  that  aum  represents  an  increase  in  her  demand  for  the 
ptoducta  of  other  stales,  giving  a  spur  to  manufacturing  indu^tij.  In  a 
similar  manner  the  capacity  of  the  western  country  to  produce  bicadsluffs 
is  limillecR,  and  has  at  the  same  time  been  raluflftt  for  want  of  demand, 
because  the  government  has  sought  to  limit  the  demand  tii  the  few  .who 
in  this  country  produce  other  commodities,  and  who  can  buy  little  com 
for  which  whiskey-drinkers  have  been  I  be  best  cuRlotners.  Last  year  the 
demand  was  so  urgent  as  to  break  through  the  barriers  to  exchange,  and  a 
value  of  460,OOO,0OOt  was  carried  out  of  Ihe  country,  in  tbe  year  ending 
June,  1847,  and  through  the  enhanced  price  an  equal  value  wae  added  to 
thatsold  at  home.  This  (120,000,000  ddded  to  the  mesn»  of  the  farmers, 
repreasnted  the  increase  of  the  rifmand/or  gaoda.  Uf  this  S25,000,000t 
was  supplied  fiom  abroad,  and  S9S,O00,00O  by  [T.  States'  producers.  An 
nnexampled  state  of  prosperity  resulted,  enabling  the  country  to  supply  the 
government  with  J60,000,000  to  condnct  an  expensive  war,  and  to  sudtain 
serious  losses  through  European  convulsions  without  inccinfrnienre. 
This  sisie  "f  affairs  has,  however,  not  salislied  tbe  privileged  classes, 
because  (a/xwbaa  to  a  greater  extent  thnn  usual  rttainiii  its  procfftii.  The 
idlers,  ihe  speculators,  the  capitalists  and  schemers,  have  heen  enabled  to 
obtain  leas  of  the  wealth  produced  by  others  without  equivalents,  and 
they  are  diasalisfied.  They  now  seek  ■••  restore  the  machinery  by  which 
EIngland,  France,  and  Ireland  have  been  reduced  to  beggary  fiir  the 
benefit  cmT  the  few. 
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A   TRAGEDY.    IN    flVB    ACTS. 


(Cotkcluded.) 

ACT  V,— 80ENB  I. 

ScKF4i. — Tke  tame.     Marinblli.     Tub  Princk. 

Marinelli.  Here,  gmcious  air,  rrom  this  window  you  can  see  his.  He 
walks,  up  and  down  the  Hrcade.  Now  be  comes  this  waj.  No,  be  tuia* 
back  again. — He  is  oot  wbnilj  determined.  But  he  is  very  happy  abont 
aome  great  tliint; — at  leaM  he  appears  so.  All  the  aame  to  us  !  orcourael 
Will  he  dare  diacioae  what  both  these  women  have  put  into  hia  faeadj — 
Aa  Battista  overheard,  his  wife  ia  to  send  out  tu  htm  a  carriage  ioiised^- 
aiely,  for  be  came  on  bM'seback.  Take  notice,  when  he  appeara  befere 
you,  he  will,  in  the  moat  humble  oaaDoer,  thank  your  highnesa  for  the  kind 
pTotectioD  bia  family  found  here,  after  so  melancholy  a  cataalrophe;  will 
eommend  himself  and  his  daughter  to  further  favor;  will  take  her  quietly 
back  to  the  city,  and  will  await,  in  the  inost  profound  aubmiseian,  what  in- 
terest your  highness  will  hereafter  be  pleased  to  take  in  the  unfortunate, 
lovely  maiden. 

Prince,  But  now,  if  he  should  not  take  it  so  calmly  T  And  aeareely, 
scarcely  will  he.  1  know  hina  too  well. — He  may,  indeed,  stifle  hie  atnpb- 
cion  and  suppress  his  anger;  yet  if,  instead  of  carrying  Emilia  to  the  city, 
he  should  take  her  home  with  him  and  keep  her  ibere  I  or,  perhapa,  abut 
her  up  in  a  cloister  T     What  then  1 

MarirtelH.  Love — apprehenaion  of  danger,  sees  a  great  diatanco.  Re- 
ally !— But  he  certainly  will  not. 

Prince.  But  if  be  ahould  I  What  then  1  What  wilt  it  avail  aa,  thai 
the  unhappy  Count  has  loat  his  life  I 

Marindli.  Wherefore  thia  sorrowful  aide-glance  I  Forward  I  aaya  the 
«onqneror,  whether  friend  or  foe  fall  at  faia  side.  And  if  also — Even 
if  he,  the  old  grumbler,  ahould  wiah  to  do  tbia  which  you  fear,  Prince^ 
{Considering.) — This  will  dol  I  have  it! — Farther  than  a  wish,  ha  ahall 
not  be  aUe  to  bring  it.  Surely  not  I  But  let  ua  not  losa  sight  of  bim. — 
(SUpt  again  to  the  vindow.)  A  moment  more,  aod  be  would  have  taken 
ns  by  surprise  !  He  cornea  I — Let  us  avoid  him  ju«t  now.  Prince,  aiid  yon 
riiall  hear  what  we  will  do  in  regard  bo  the  chance  wbtcb  you  fear. 

Prinee  (tAnatauMg.)     But,  Marioelli— • 

MarineUi.     The  moat  innocent  in  the  world  I  ' 

SOMB   IL — OdoARDO  &ALeTTI. 

Odoardo.  Still  no  one  here  ! — Well ;  I  shall  become  more  collected. 
It  is  my  good  fortune.  There  is  nothing  more  coDternptible  than  the  &eij 
ardor  of  youth  with  gray  haira  !      I  hare  often  said  so  to  myaelt     And  yet 
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I  allow  mfEcirto  be  oTercome  with  passion — and  by  whmn  T  Bj  a  womaa 
jealouB — jealous  almoal  lo  inaaaitj.  What  baa  afflicted  rirbie  to  do  with 
the  revenge  of  crime  ?  Only  to  deliver  the  former  ia  my  work, — And  ihj 
eaose — my  son  !  my  sou  1 — 1  cannot  weep ;  and  will  not  now  firal  learn. — 
Thy  cause  will  quite  another  make  his  own  !  Enough  for  me,  if  the  mur- 
derer enjoy  not  the  fruit  of  his  crime. — Thia  will  trouble  him  more  than 
the  crime  ilself.  When,  hereafter,  he  shall  be  driven  by  aatiety  and  diagiut 
from  one  indulgence  lo  another,  the  remembrance  of  thia  one  pleasure, 
which  was  denied  to  him,  will  embiiler  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  othera' 
Id  every  dream,  the  bloody  bridegroom  will  bring  to  his  couch  the  bride; 
and  when  he  reaches  forth  his  voluptuous  arma  to  receive  her,  be  will 
•addeuly  hear  the  ecornful  laughter  of  hell,  and  will  awake. 

SCENK   III. — MARtNBl.LI.      OdoABDO  GuMTtt. 

MarineUx.     Where  are  you,  airt     Where  do  you  remain  T 

Odaardo.     Was  my  daughter  here  ? 

Marimttti.     She  was  not,  but  the  Prince  was. 

Odoardo.     He  wilt  pardon  me.     I  have  waited  upon  the  Coaatem. 

MarmtlU.     Now  f 

Odoardo.     The  good  lady  t 

MarinetU.     And  your  wife  1 

Odoardo.  Hugaat  with  the  Conoleaa; — in  order  toeeod  acarriagttfor 
oa  immediately.  The  Prince  will,  1  bope,  allow  n>e  to  tarry  here  with  mj 
deagbier  until  it  comes. 

MarintVi.  Why  all  ibeae  formalities  t  WouM  it  not  have  been  «  plea- 
awe  to  the  Prince  to  have  taken  both  tnotber  and  daughter  himaelf  to  the 
oityt 

Odoardo.    The  daughter,  at  least,  mnal  have  declined  tbia  hoMv. 

MmrmdU.     Whyaot 

Odoardo.     She  will  not  retnm  toQnastalla. 

MariatUi.     NoT     And  why  nott 

OdMoyto.     The  Canot  ia  dead. 

MarineU.    So  much  the  more — 

Odoardo.    She  will  go  home  with  ne. 

MarindH.     With  you  T 

Odoardo.  With  me.  I  tell  you,  Ibe  Coant  is  dead  if  yoa  do  uo 
already  know  it.  What  has  ahe  to  do  in  Gnaatalla  now  t— She  will  ^  boma 
wtthnte. 

ifaritieUi.  Of  eourae,  the  future  reaidanee  of  tbe  daogbter  will  depaad 
entirely  upon  tbe  will  of  the  father.    But  at  preaent— 

Othiirdo.     What  at  present  t 

MarintBi.  You  must  perbapi  allow,  air  Colonel,  tbat  your  diopter  wd 
fce  broaght  to  Ouaatalla. 

Odoardo.     My  daughter  t  will  be  brought  to  ( inaitafla  1  sad  wherefbref 

MarinelS.     Wberetoret     If  you  will  only  consider. 

Odoardo  (itarmly.)  Consider  T  I  oonaider,  that  ben  ia  ootbiRg  to  con- 
liiler. — She  aball — Hhe  mbat  return  home. 

MarineUi.  O  air  I — why  need  we  get  angry  with  each  other  about  thisT 
It  may  be,  tbat  I  am  niaiaken  ;  that  what  I  Uioogbt  necessary,  is  not  ao. — 
The  Prince  will  be  the  best  judge.  Be  will  decide. — 1  will  go  and  l»ing 
him  hither. 
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ScKME  IV. — Odoaeik)  Galotti. 

How  t— Neter — Dictate  lo  me  where  she  shall  pit  Withhold  her  from 
met  Who  will  do  this  f — Who  dares  do  it? — Be,  who  here  dares  eferytbinir 
which  he  wills  ?— Well,  well ;  he  shall  see  also  how  much  I  will  dnre,  if  I 
have  not  beRire  !  Short-aighted  tyrant ! — With  thee,  perhaps,  will  I  mea- 
sure myself.  He  who  regards  no  law,  is  efen  as  strong  as  he  who  has  no 
Uw  I — Dost  thou  not  know  this  t  Corae  on !  come  on. — But  see  ! — Already 
■gain — already  again  is  passion  ruauing  away  with  reason.  What  am  I 
thinking  of! — That  is  yet  to  take  place,  at  which  I  am  so  enraged.  What 
will  not  a  courtier  say  T  And  why  did  I  not  let  him  talk  on  T  Then  I  should 
bare  heard  his  pretext  why  she  must  go  back  to  Guastallas  ?  so  could  1  now 
hare  prepared  myself  with  an  anawer.  Certainly,  bow  can  one  be  wanting 
to  me  I  But  should  it  be  wanting — should  it!  Some  one  is  coming. — Keep 
quiet,  old  boy,  keep  quiet  I 

SoBitB  V. — Thr  Princi.     Ha*inilu.    Odoardo  G*Lom. 

The  Prince.  Ah,  my  dear,  excellent  Qalotti,-— something  importam  must 
tiappen,  iff  am  to  see  you  b/  me.  Upon  no  ordinary  occasion  can  1  look 
lor  you.     Still — no  reproaches. 

Odoardo.  Gracious  sir,  I  coosider  it,  in  all  cases,  unbecoming  for  one  to 
intrude  hiroselfiipoa  fain  Frioce.  Those  whom  he  knows,  he  will  call 
tipon  whenever  he  has  occasion  for  their  services.     I  now  ask  pardon — 

Prince.  For  how  many  others  would  I  wish  this  proud  humility  ! — But 
(o  business.  You  must  be  anxious  to  see  your  daughter ;  she  is  again  in  trou- 
ble nn  account  of  the  sudden  departure  of  her  tender  mother.  And  where- 
fore this  departure  T  '  1  waited  only  that  the  lovely  Emilia  might  fully  re- 
cover herself,  in  order  that  I  might  bring  them  both  in  triumph  to  the  city. 
YoQ  have,  in  part,  spoiled  this  triumph ;  but  I  will  not  allow  myself  to  be 
wholly  deprived  of  it. 

Odoardo.  This  is  too  great  a  condescension ! — Too  will  permit  me, 
Prince,  to  apare  my  unfortunate  child  all  the  varied  mortifications  which 
friend  and  foe,  pity  and  malicious  pleasure,  hold  ready  for  her  at  Guaalalla. 

Prince.  It  would  be  cruel  lo  deprive  her  of  sJl  pity,  and  the  sweet 
■ympathy  of  friends.  But  the  coudolence  of  enemies  and  of  envy  shall  not 
reach  her;  therefore,  worthy  Galotti,  leave  her  to  my  caie. 

Odotirdo.  Prince,  the  paternal  love  does  not  williugly  relinquish  its  ob- 
ject to  the  care  of  another.  I  think  I  know  what  is  best  £>r  my  daughter, . 
in  her  present  circumstflDces ;  eeparation  froDi  tbe  world,  a  cloiaier, — ■■ 
soon  as  possible. 

Prince.     A  cloister  1 

Odoardo.     That  she  may  there  weep  under  the  eyes  of  her  father. 

Prince.  Shall  so  much  beauty  fade  in  a  cloister  1 — Need  one  disappoint- 
ment  make  ua  thus  irreconcilable  with  the  world  t  Still,  of  course,  no  one 
has  a  right  to  appose  the  will  of  the  father.  Carry  your  daughter  whither 
you  will,  Galotti. 

Odoardo.     Now,  my  lord!     (1^  MarinelH.) 

MarituHi.     If  you  indeed  chaJlenge  me! — 

Odoardo.     O,  by  no  means,  by  no  mesne. 

Prince.     What  1  have  you  both — 

Odoardo.  Nothing,  gracious  air,  nothing. — We  were  merely  contending 
which  of  us  had  been  mistaken  in  regard  to  you. 

Pritut.    How  BO  t    Speak,  Mariuelji. 
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MaritteUi.  It  is  agaiaflt  my  with  to  oppose,  in  any'waj,  the  clemencj 
of  mj  Prince.  Stilt,  if  frieDdship  command,  to  c&U  apon  him  before  all,  ai 
judge— 

Prince.     Friendship  for  whom  I 

MarineUi.  You  know,  gracious  sir,  how  moch  I  loved  Count  Appiaai ; 
that  our  souls  were  interwoven,  one  with  the  other. 

Odoardo.  Do  jou  know  this,  Prince  1  If  so,  you  are  truly  the  only  one 
who  knows  it. 

MarineUi.     Called  upon  bjr  himself  to  be  his  avenger — 

Odoardo.     You  T 

MariatlU.  Onlj  aak  your  wife.  MarineUi — the  name  Marinelli — was  (he 
last  words  of  the  dying  Count ;  and  in  a  tone — in  such  a  tone! — that  it 
could  not  hare  reached  me  in  that  fearful  tone,  had  he  not  wished  me  to 
make  every  elTort  for  the  destruclion  and  punishmeut  of  his  murderer  1 

Prince.     You  may  reckon  upon  my  moat  powerful  ccK^ration. 

Odoardo.  And  my  most  ardent  wishes  for  your  succesB !  Good,  good  !— 
Bnt  what  further? 

Prince.     This  I  inquire  of  MarineUi. 

MarineUi.  It  has  been  suspected  that  it  was  not  t  robber  wbo  stacked 
(lie  Count. 

Odnardo  (eeornJuUg.)     No  I  Indeed  not. 

MarineUi.     That  a  rival  has  caused  him  to  be  removed  on't  of  the  way. 

Odoardo  {bitterly.)     Ay  I  A  rival  t 

MarineUi.     No  other. 

Odoardo.     Now  then, — accursed  be  the  murderooi  wretch. 

MarineUi.     A  rival,  and  a  favored  rival. 

Odoardo.     What!  a  favored  one T    What  say  you! 

MarineUi.     Nothing  but  what  report  circolateB. 

Odoardo.     A  favored  one  ?    Favored  by  my  daughter  T 

MarineUi.  This  is  not  certain.  It  cannot  be.  I  would  deny  it  against 
you  ever.  But  in  regard  to  the  rest,  gracious  sir — fur  the  be"t  grounded 
prejudice  weighs  as  nothing  in  the  scale  of  justice : — in  regard  to  the  rest, 
we  must  wait  what  the  fair  unfortunate  will  aay  concerning  iL 

Prince.     Certainly,  by  all  m<>ans. 

MarineUi.     And  where  else  can  this  be  attended  to  than  at  Onastalla  T 

Prince.  You  are  right  there,  Marineili,  yon  are  right.  Yes,  truly,  this 
altera  the  case,  worthy  Galotti.     Is  it  not  so  t    You  see  yourself. 

Odotrda.    O  yes,  I  see.    I  see  what  I  see.    O  heavens ! 

Prince.     What  is  it  T    What  have  you  in  your  mind  ! 

Odoardo.  That  I  had  not  before  seen  what  I  now  see !  This  vezea 
me — nothing  farther  Now,  certainly,  she  shall  go  back  to  Guastalla.  I 
will  bring  her  again  to  her  mother  ;  and  until  the  most  rigid  examination 
bas  pronounced  her  free,  I  will  myself  not  leave  Ouastalla.  For  who 
knows — (with  a  hitler  smile) — who  knows  whether  justice  will  not  also 
find  it  necessary  to  examine  me. 

MarinelU.     Very  probably  I    In  such  a  case,  justice  bad  better  do  too 
inneh  than  not  enough.     Prince,  I  fear- 
Prince.     What!    What  fear  you T 

MarineUi.  At  present,  this  mother  and  daughter  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  speak  together. 

Odoardo.     Not  speak  together  t 

MarineUi.     It  will  be  necessary  to  separate  mother  and  daughter. 

Odoardv.    To  aepanue  mother  and  daughter  t 
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MarinetH.  Mother,  and  daughter,  and  father.  The  form  of  examination 
renders  this  caution  abaoluielj  neceMary ,  And  I  re^et,  gracioua  nr, 
that  I  am  compelled  exprea^ly  to  propose,  that  at  least  Einilis  be  forthwith 
placed  in  safe  custody. 

Odoardo.  In  safe  custody  1 — Prince! — Prince!  But  yes — certainly, 
certainly !  Perfectly  right :  in  safe  custody  I  Is  it  not.  Prince — is  it  not  T 
Ob,  how  fine  a  thing  justice  is — >excellent.  {Hatlihi  thrusting  his  kand 
imto  the  packet  vhere  ht  has  kepi  the  dagger.) 

Priitee  (approaching  him  in  a  soothing  nuntter.)  Recover  yourself,  he- 
loved  Oalotti. 

Odoardo  {aside,  while  he  withdraws  his  hand  again  empty.)  Then 
apoke  his  good  sngel. 

Prince.  You  are  mistaken — you  do  not  understand  him.  You  think 
that  by  the  word  custody  he  means  perhaps  a  prison  aud  dungeon  ? 

Odoardo.     Let  me  think  so  still,  and  I  am  coutent. 

Prince.  No  word  about  a  prison.  Marinella  1  Here  can  the  sererity 
of  law  easily  unite  with  the  regard  due  ta  irreproachable  virtue.  If  Emilia 
must  be  placed  in  safe  custody,  then  1  know  already  the  most  fi'tioir  place 
for  her.  The  house  of  my  Chancellnr — no  objections,  Marinelli  1  Thither 
will  I  tuke  her  myself  There  wilt  I  place  her  under  the  care  of  a  worthy 
lady.  She  shall  give  me  security  for  her.  You  go  too  far,  Marinelli,  much 
too  far,  if  you  desire  anything  more.  You  know,  Galoiii,  my  Chancellor 
Grimaldi  and  his  wife? 

Odoardo.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  T  I  know  alio  the  lovely  daughter 
of  this  most  honored  nobleman.  Who  does  not  know  her  t  (  To  MariiuUi.) 
No,  my  lord,  conduct  her  not  thither.  If  Emilia  must  be  placed  in  secu- 
rity, let  it  be  in  the  deepest  dungeon.  Insist  upon  this,  I  pray  you.  Fool 
that  I  am,  with  my  request!  Old  simpleton  1  The  good  sibyl  was  indeed 
right :  He  that  under  certain  circumstances  loses  not  his  reason,  has  none 
to  lose. 

Prince.  I  do  not  understand  you.  Excellent  Oalotti,  what  can  I  do 
morel  Let  it  be  thus,  I  pray  you.  Yes,  yes,  in  the  house  of  my  Chin- 
cellor  I  there  shall  she  he;  thither  will  I  conduct  her  myself ;  and  if' the 
utmost  regard  is  not  paid  to  her,  then  is  my  word  of  no  avail.  But  be  not 
anxious.  Let  it  remain  ihus ;  let  it  remain  thus.  As  to  yourself,  Oalottt, 
you  are  at  liberty  to  go  where  yon  will.  You  can  follow  us  to  Guastalla; 
you  can  return  to  9abionetta,  aa  you  please.  It  would  be  laughable  to  con^ 
roand  you.  And  now,  till  we  meet  again,  worthy  Galotti,  adieu  !  Come, 
Harinelli,  it  n  getting  late. 

Odourdo  (wlo  ttands  in  deep  thought.)  Howl  Shall  1  not,  then, 
speak  to  my  daughter.  Not  even  hereT  I  allow  myself  to  be  satiaSed 
with  everything;  I  find  all  very  excellent.  The  house  of-  &  Chancellor  is 
very  properly  a  refbge  for  virtue.  O,  gracious  sir,  carry  my  daughter 
thither ;  nowhere  else  but  there.  But  I  would  gladly  speak  with  her  be- 
fotehaod.  The  death  of  the  Count  is  as  yet  unknown  to  her.  She  will 
not  underKand  why  abe  ia  separated  from  her  parents.  To  present  all  this 
to  her  in  a  proper  manner — to  instruct  her  how  to  console  herself  for  this 
separation— I  must  speak  to  ber,  gracious  sir — I  must  speak  to  her. 

Prince.     Come,  then — 

Odosrdo.  O,  the  daughter  can  as  well  come  to  the  father.  Here, 
done,  am  I  ready  to  receive  her.    Only  send  her  to  me,  gracious  sir. 

Prince.  Let  it  he  sol  O,  Galotti,  if  you  would  be  my  friend,  my 
guide,  my  father  I 

[ExemU  Pbinos  and  Haumxlll) 
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ScBNB  VI. — Odoakdo  Galotti. 


Odonrdo  {looking  around  kirn  i^after  a  panst. )  Why  not  t — Verj  tril- 
lingtf .  Hh  !  ha  !  ha  !  (Looks  vrildly  artmnd.)  Who  laughed  theret— 
By  hearcuN  !  it  wns  myseir!  AH  right!  Courage!  courage! — The  plaj 
draws  to  a  i^lose.  So,  itr  so  T  But — (paate) — if  she  agrees  with  him  * — 
If  it  is  only  a  ciimmoD  farcel  If  she  is  not  worth  what  I  would  do  for 
her?  {Pause.)  DoforherT  What  will  I  do  for  her  1  Have  I  the  heart 
to  say  it  to  myselfl  Here  think  I  Of  this  ;  of  this  which  I  only  dare  to 
think  of! — Shocking  !  Away  I  away  I  I  will  not  wait  for  her.  No  1— 
{looking  upieard.)  Thou,  who  hast  plunged  the  ionocent  into  this  ahysa, 
cans't  bring  her  forth  again.  What  need  of  my  hand  T  Away!  {Ht 
tetmld  go/'Tlk,  and  sees  Etmliaoomiitg,)  Too  late  1  Aht  he  wisbeA  for 
my  hand  ;  he  will  have  it. 

ScBNB  VII. — EuiLiA  and  Odoardo  Oalotti. 

EiHilia.  How  T  you  here,  my  father  1  And  ooiy  yoa  t  And  my  mother  T 
not  here  ?    And  the  Count  1    not  here  1    And  yon  bo  aad,  my  father  T 

Odoardo.     And  thou  so  happy,  my  daughtert 

Emilia.  Why  nut,  my  father  1  either  nothing  ia  lost,  or  all  is  lost  To 
be  able  to  be  content,  or  to  be  compelled  to  be,  ia  it  not  allthe  same  t 

Odoardo.     But  what  do  you  understand  about  the  accident  1 

Emilia.  That  all  is  lost  t  and  thaf  we,  my  father,  most  perhapa  he 
content. 

Odoardo.  And  thou  art  content  because  thoa  roust  be ! — Who  art 
thouT  A  maiden?  and  my  daughter t  So  should  ttie  man,  thy  fathert 
perhaps  be  made  ashamed  of  thee  I — But  let  us  heftr;  what  roeanest  tboa 
by  all  ia  lost — that  the  Count  is  dead  ? 

Eptilia.  And  wherefore  is  he  dead  ! — Wherefore  I  Ha  1  is  it  itme,  my 
fitherT  Is  it  true,  the  whole  fearful  history  that  I  read  in  the  moist,  wild 
eye«  of  my  mother  T    Where  has  she  gone,  my  father  T 

Odoardo.     She  has  gone  before  ; — if  indeed  we  shall  follow. 

Emilia.  The  sooner  the  belter.  For,  if  the  Count  is  dead,  if  be  ii 
indeed  dead,  then  why  do  we  tarry  here  1     Let  ns  hasten  sway,  my  fMher. 

Odoardo.  Why  hasten  T  What  need  of  this  ?  Yoa  are— you  will  r^ 
main  in  the  hands  of  your  robber. 

Emilia.     I  remain  in  his  bands  t 

Odoardo.     And  alone ;  without  your  mother  ;  without  me. 

Emilia.  I  alone  in  his  hands  t  Never,  my  father,  or  you  are  not  my 
father.  I  alone  in  his  hands  T  Well,  only  leave  me  here  ;  only  leave  me. 
I  will  then  see  who  holds  me — who  conquers  me — wbo  is  the  man  that  can 
subdue  a  woman. 

Odoardo.     I  thought  you  were  content,  my  child. 

Emilia.  That  I  am ;  but  what  understand  yon  by  being  content  1  To 
fold  the  hands  apou  the  breast  1  To  suffer  what  one  shouJd  not  suffer  I  To 
endure  what  one  need  not  endure  T 

Odoardo.  Ha  I  if  thus  thoa  thinkest !  let  me  embrace  the«,  ray 
daughter!  I  have  always  said  that  nature  wished  to  make  woman  her 
Ha sster- piece.  But  she  was  mistaken  in  the  clay.  She  took  thu  which 
wna  too  fine.  In  everything  else  better  to  you  thm  to  os.  Ha!  if  thiait 
thy  joy,  then  have  I  found  rri^  own  again  in  thine.  Let  me  embrace  thee, 
my  daughter !  Only  think ;  under  the  pretext  of  a  more  strict  axaminatioa 
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oh  I  the  hellish  jugglery !    he  tears  thee  from  oar  arms,  and  carries  tbee 
to  Grimaldi. 

Emilia.  Tears  me  awayt  earriea  meT — Will  tear  me  awayT  will 
carry  met — Will  he  1    will  he  !     As   if  we,  my  father,  had  no  will  of  oni 

Odoardo.  I  was  so  enraged  at  the  time,  thni  I  seized  this  dagger  at 
once,  {drmaing  itfortk.)  in  order  to  atab  one — both  of  them,  to  the  heartl 

Emilia.  For  heaven's  sake,  no,  my  father.  This  life  is  all  that  tha 
TiciouB  have.     To  me,  my  father,  give  to  me  thii  dagger. 

Odoardo.     Child,  it  is  no  hair-pin. 

Emilia.     Then  can  a  hair-pin  become  a  dagger,  just  as  well. 

Odoardo.  WhetT  What  will  this  come  to.  Not  yet!  not  yet  t  fteool- 
lect  yourself     You  have  but  one  lite  to  lose. 

Emilia.     And  only  one  innoeeace  I 

Odoardo.     Which  is  elevated  above  all  power. 

Emilia.  But  not  above  all  temptation  !  Power  I  power  1  who  cannot 
defy  power.  What  is  called  power  is  nothing ;  temptatiou  ie  the  only 
piiwer.  I  have  blood,  my  father  :  as  youthriii,  bb  warm  blood  as  any  one  j 
also,  my  senses  are  senses.  I  stand  for  UL>tliing.  I  am  good  for  nothing. 
I  know  the  bouse  of  Grimaldi.  It  is  the  house  of  pleasure.  One  hour 
there,  and  under  the  eyes  of  my  mother ;  and  there  was  raised  snch  tumults 
in  my  soul,  that  the  most  powerful  exercises  of  religion  could  scarcely 
allay  them  in  a  week!  Of  religion!  and  of  what  religion! — To  avoitt 
nothing  worse,  thousands  have  sprung  into  the  waves,  and  are  sainta  I  Give 
it  til  me,  my  father  ;  give  me  this  dsgger. 

Odoardo.     And  if  you  knew  this  dagger  I — 

EmiHa.  What  if  1  do  not  know  it  I  An  unknown  friend  is  etUl  a  friend, 
dive  it  to  me,  my  father;  give  it  to  me. 

Odoardo.     If  I  give  it  to  thee  now, — there!  (giving  it  to  htr.) 

EmUia.  Aiid  there !  (I*  the  attempt  to  ttab  herself  with  it,  her  fathtr 
trrestt  it  again  from  ief  hand.) 

Odoardo.     See  how  rash !    No,  this  is  not  for  thy  hand. 

Emilia.  It  in  true,  with  a  hair-pin  I  can — (puttiag  Aer  Hand  to  her 
hair  to  Jiad  one,  shr  takes  hold  of  a  rote.)  Thou  still  here? — Down  with 
thee.  Thou  belongesi  not  in  the  hair  of  one — such  as  my  father  is  willing 
that  I  should  become  ! 

Odoardo.     O,  my  daughter! 

Emilia.  O,  my  father,  if  I  understand  you ! — yet,  no,  this  will  yon 
not  do.  Else  why  do  you  delay.  (In  a  bitter  time,  vkiU  she  pulls  to 
pieces  the  rose.)  In  former  times  there  was  a  father,  who,  to  save  his 
daughter  from  disgrace,  plunged  the  first,  best'steel  iiito  heP  heart  and  gave 
life  to  her  a  second  time.  Rut  all  such  deeds  belong  to  the  poet ; — such 
fathers  are  not  given  us  now. 

OdoarOo.  Yet,  my  daughter,  yet !  (He  stabt  htr.)  O  God,  what 
have  I  done !    (She  is  sinking,  and  he  re'tivet  her  in  his  arms.) 

Emilia.  Only  plucked  a  ruse,  before  the  storm  had  scattered  its  leaves. 
Lei  me  kiss  thy  fatherly  hand. 

Scene  VITI. — The  Prince,  Marinelli,  Emilia  and  Oooardo  Gauitti. 

Prinee  (entering.)     What  is  this  T    Is  Emilia  not  well  T 

Odoardo.     Very  well;  quite  welj. 

Prince  (approaching  nearer.)     What  do  I  see  !    Horror  I 
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Woe  to  me ! 

Prince.     Wrett^hed  father,  what  bast  thou  dsne  T 

Odaardo.  Plucked  »fr  a  rcwe  before  the  storm  had  aoattered  ita  lesfes. 
Was  it  not  so,  wj  daughter? 

Emilia.    Not  you,  my  futher;  I,  myself — I.  myself— 

Odoardo.  Not  tbuu,  my  daughter ;  not  thou  I  Go  not  out  of  the  world 
tritii  an  untruth  upon  thy  lips.  Nut  thou,  my  daughter!  Thy  father,  thy 
unhappy  father  ) 

KmiUa.     Ah  )    my  father — (she  die*,  and  he  lays  her  doten  gentlg.) 

Odoardo.  Draw  it  forth  !  1'here,  Prince  I  Does  she  pleaae  you  now  % 
Does  she  now  ezctie  your  unholy  passiuDs  "i — Still  in  this  blood  that  ctiea 
onl  against  you  for  Tengeance  1  (After  a  pause.)  But  you  await  the  con- 
clusion. You  expect,  perhaps,  that  I  shall  now  turn  the  weapon  againai 
myself,  and  by  my  own  act  put  an  end  to  thk  insipid  tragedy  !  You  are  mis- 
taken. Here — (throwing  the  dagger  at  Am  feet) — here  let  it  lie,  the 
bloody  witness  of  my  crime  !  I  go  to  deliver  mywlf  up  (o  prinon.  I  go 
sod  await  you  aa  judge.  And  then  yonder,  I  will  await  you  before  the 
judge  of  all. 

Prince  (after  a  shvrt  silence,  during  which,  he  gaxes  on  the  corpse  with 
horror  and  despair,  to  Marinelli.)  Here  I  take  it  Up.  Now,  do  you  hesi- 
tate T  Wretch  !  (Snatching  the  dagger  from  his  hand.)  No,  thy  blood 
ahalt  not  mingle  with  hers.  Go  hide  thyself  forever ! — Go  1  I  say. — O, 
God  !  Is  it  not  enough,  among  so  many  calamities,  that  Princes  abould  bo 
bnt  meo  ;  mual  tbe  devil  ooroe  to  tham  in  the  form  of  a  friend  I 
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Who  b  that  youth  so  well  perfumed — ao  slender. 
With  roses  crowiiad,  to  presatag  and  so  tender. 

In  yonder  ptensant  spot, 
Pyrrba,  fit  wbem  A7  hair  in  galdeo  ktMii 

Thou  tnadesl  tbuawith  artfol  artlsaaneii*  T 
Atfls  !    how  oft  he'll  weep  thy  fiiithlesstiess. 

And  Fortune's  low'ring  brow. 
And  wonder  at  the  tide's  waked  wrath,  who  oow 

Tby  fcolden  calm  enjoys,  and  hopes  to  find 
Hi>  mistreas  ever  coostant.  loving,  kind! 

As  yet  h^  little  know* 
How  changeful'^ re  the  skiaa :  ah  ',  we  to  those 

Who  tfUBt  thy  bsagty ;  I — the  sanred  wall 
Where  hangs  my  votive  record  shows  to  all 

That  to  great  Neptune's  sbriae 
I  c^r'd  up  my  (pnnenta  wet  with  brinow 
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i    GOLLOUIAL    CHAPTEK   OS    CEblBAGT. 

It  his  long  be«n  ceded  as  an  especial  pTerogative  of  the  uttmuried  pta- 
tton  of  the  gentler  nex,  that  the;  indulge  the  privilege  of  speculating  upon 
the  fate  and  condiiioa  of  the  deToteea  of  U;inen.  We  venture  to  propoae, 
on  the  present  occasion,  a  suspension  of  the  rule  in  favor  of  the  opposite 
parij.  Were  we  to  adopt  a  cant  phraee  of  the  day,  and  seek  i  generic 
term  for  the  advocates  of  "  single  blessedness,"  we  should  designate  that 
class  as  belonging  to  domestic  "  odd- fellow  ship  ;"  but  we  shall  rather  con- 
tent ourselves  with  the  more  ordinarj  titles  which  custom  has  imposed,  of 
spinsters,  or  old  maidt,  and  eld  hacheiors ;  end  as  it  is  enjoined  upon  us  to 
reverence  old  age  in  any  condition,  we  need  scsrcely  add,  that  we  shall  ap- 
proach our  theme  with  due  respect  and  deference. 

As  to  the  name  ipinster^  it  may  be  remembered,  that  it  dates  its  origin 
Irom  the  fact  that  in  olden  times,  no  maiden  waHdeenied  eligible  to  maliimonial 
hoDors  till  she  had  spun  her  own  domestic  wardrobe  : — an  evidence  that  our 
grave  progenitors  regarded  such  matters  aa  involving  less  of  romance  than 
reality — a  method,  we  may  add,  that  more  modern  sagacity  has  deemed  it 
expedient  to  a  great  extent  to  reverse. 

The  human  family  is  divided  into  two  classes,  the  married  and  the  single ; 
the  former  have  heea  oflen  deemed  legitimate  objects  for  the  raillery  and 
jest  ufthe  advocates  of  celibacy,  and  it  is  but  fair  that  the  opposite  party 
should  be  permitted  a  share  of  the  like  pleasantry.  As  a  specimen  of  the 
former,  take  the  following  unequivocal  lines  of  a  most  inveterate  won:an- 
hster,  one  of  the  early  pTiniers  ivho  flourished  during  the  first  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  extraordinary  production  in  which  this  curious  sa- 
tire occurs,  is  enticed  "  The  icole-howtt,  tehtrein  every  man  may  ^ede  a 
goodiie  prayer  rtf  the  condyeyons  of  leomen,"  &c  This  erudite  scribe  thus 
apostrophizes  the  sex  : — 

Tbat  1 JTB  alwaja  io  great  huTrmira, 
And  uylh  it  golb  hy  deBlyoie, — 
Tiihang,  orwed,— Wdhstb  ods  hours; 
And  whether  it  be  !  I  am  well  sure 
HtnginA  it  belter  of  the  twaine, — 
SuoDer  duos  and  ■barter  pajue!" 

But  to  silence  this  selfish  old  croaker,  we  remember  a  passage  from  the  mo- 
dem muse,  which  may  serve,  indeed,  as  a  quietus  for  ell  such  aa  denounce 
the  domestic  relation. 

"  How  hapfiy  the;,  the  hsppieit  of  their  kind, — 
Their  heuru,  tbair  t'urtunes,  and  their  being  blend !" 

Marriage  being  regarded  as  the  common  destiny  of  womankind,  anti- 
quated maidenhood  would  seem  to  be  the  exception  to  the  rule  : — a  condi- 
tion not  of  choice,  but  in  most  instances,  one  of  dire  necessity.  To  be  cen- 
sorious or  even  sarcastic,  therefore,  concerning  her  characteristic  pecuJiari- 
tiea,  would  scarcely  be  deemed  fair,  much  leas  gallant ;  and  yet  the  elderly 
spinster  has,  by  common  consent,  been  supposed  to  be  the  very  impersona- 
tion of  all  that  is  obnoxlotis  to  some  of  the  kindly  ehsrities  of  domestic  uid 
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snciftl  life, — being  addicted  to  scandal-tnakiDg,  tale-bearing,  exceasiTe  id- 
qiiiailireness,  ill-humiir,  aod  a  transrer  of  their  afTectiona  Troni  tbe  human 
objects  to  those  of  the  lower  order  of  creation, — jclept  petnloga,  cats,  par- 
rots, etc.  It  has  been  afHrnied  that  old  maids  are  only  mischievous,  like 
monkies,  for  want  of  employment :  the  justice  of  the  allegation,  however, 
may  well  he  questioned,  since  it  is  difficult  lo  suppose  that  mere  circuio- 
Mtnces  could  bo  efTectuall.T  rerolutionize  the  charMter  of  tke  tern.  Tbe 
same  may  be  affirmed  of  the  old  bachelor :  be  too  is  usually  the  victim  of  a 
relentless  destiaj,  that  has  excised  him  from  participation  in 

"  Tbe  only  blessing  tbat  hat  aarvived  ihe  rail," 

■ml  rendered  him  the  involuntaTy  victim  of  a  gloomy  roiBmathropy.  Tbe 
comparative  evild  incident  to  the  dd  bachelor  are  greater  than  thoae  that 
Mtend  the  old  maid  ;  and  we  may  here  remark,  that  such  being  the  csae,  tbe 
proverbial  antipathy  manifested  by  the  latter  to  thoiie  unfortuaate  bipeds, 
M  tbe  more  remarkable  and  unaccountaMe.  Says  a  writer,  referring  to  this 
topic,  in  one  of  our  old  magazines  : — "  We  never  could  for  the  life  of  us  per- 
ceive why  old  maids  sfaould  maaifest  such  a  mortal  antipathy  to  old  bache- 
lors. There  is  no  reaaon  in  their  wrath.  It  is  spiteful,  cruel,  and  uncal- 
led for — the  iratDpling  oa  a  reed  already  broken.  It  is  sbasing  a  mao  for 
the  fault  of  hia  destiny  ;  it  is  like  flogging  a  cripple  with  his  own  crutches 
because  he  is  lame.  Few  men  are  bachelors  of  their  own  freewill.  Go  lo 
tbe  veriest  misanthrope  among  men,  and  ask  him  hia  history,  and  he  will  leU 
you  of  the  utiforgotten  hours  of  his  early  affection  ;  aad  bis  eye  will  light 
>p  again  with  its  wonted  energy,  la  be  relates  the  story  of  his  love,  for  one 
who  had  perhaps  proved  faithless,  or  whose  afiectioDs  were  repressed  1^ 
the  rude  hand  of  artiitrary  authority,  or  who  had  gooe  down  to  the  slewing 
of  the  churchyard;  a  beautiful  bud  plucked  from  the  tree  of  being,  to  opea 
and  expand  in  a  brighter  and  hnlier  sunshine,  where  no  worm  could  gaaw 
at  its  bosom,  and  no  blighting  descend  upon  it  Talk  not  to  us  of  the  Bor- 
rows of  old  maids!  Tbey  are  light  as  sir  in  comparison  to  those  of  bacbe* 
tore — tbe  patter  of  the  small  rain  to  the  overwhelming  of  the  deluge.  (M 
tsaids  can  eommune  together,  nnd  mingle  in  the  obarilies  and  sympathiet 
of  existence.  It  is  not  so  with  the  bachelor.  He  has  no  home — be  baa  no 
happy  fireside — no  child  to  ask  hia  blessing — no  beautiful  creature  of  smiles 
and  gentle  tones  to  welcome  his  coming,  and  melt  away  the  sternness  of 
care  with  the  warm  kiss  of  affection  ; — no  patient  watcher  at  bis  couch  o( 
sickness,  stealing  with  a  hushed  and  gentle  step  around  him,  tike  the  visi- 
tstion  of  a  spirit.  True — his  sorrows  are  somewhat  of  a  negative  character. 
But  what  is  it,  save  posiiive  agony,  for  him  to  gaze,  all  his  life  long,  upon 
the  Paradise  of  Matrimony,  like  a  half-starved  schoolboy  upon  the  garden 
whose  incloaure  he  cannot  scale." 

It  is  admitted,  on  all  hands,  to  be  both  a  delicate,  dangerous,  and  diffi- 
cult thing'  to  pry  into  a  woman's  age  ;  and  the  embarrassment  becomes  in- 
creased in  the  exact  ratio  of  its  advance,  especially  in  tbe  case  of  an 
unmarried  lady.  The  precise  epoch  at  which  the  epithet  nW  may  be 
admissable,  is  no  leas  involved  in  mystery.  A  fugitive  pasaa^e  front  a 
eontemporary  pen,  with  as  much  of  poetry  as  chivalry  in  its  spirit,  forto- 
nately  comes  to  our  aid  in  tbe  present  dilemma.  Who  tbe  gallant  Bcribe 
may  be,  we  know  not,  but  here  the  paragr&ph  is,  and  the  reader  will  tajce 
it  for  what  it  is  worth  ; 

"  Eva,  it  m  WBll-known,  wu  sixteen  yesra  oM  when  she  waa  swakeaed  at  tha 
aide  of  bar  hoaband.    Sixteen  years  old  aay  ancient  writars ;  and  that  ao  bohlty, 


*at  they  matt  han  m«ii  E*«'a  nfgtWr  wriaen  on  tha  KliM  of  PandiM.  Now. 
women — who  have  Dine  timei  oat  of  ten  more  curioua  rabbinical  iMrolDg  than  th« 
mean  enry  of  oar  loi  will  allow  tliem — womeo,  mberitiog  the  privilege  from 
tbrir  6nt  pRrunt,  believe  that,  efta  a  certaia  time,  tbay  have  a  jest  rigbt  to  let 
their  fini  sixteen  yean  Jto  '<>''  nothing ;  and  bo  thay  liak  the  preltmiaarj'  Blxteen 
with  a  imile.  cooatlag  with  mother  Eve  their  Bereateenth  ns  their  first  real  birrfa- 
i»j,  Aad  [hey  are  right.  For  it  deducts  from  year  woman  of  five -and -forty  all 
that  ahe  cares  to  lose,  giving  her  a  fair  start  with  Eve,  aod  pegging  her  bnck  to 
fiill-blowD  oiae-Biid- twenty.  And,  indeed,  it  i«  impoatilde  that  tvj  reallj  charm- 
ing women  should  be  a  day  older." 

f  Thirtj-five — the  meridian  of  life — has  been  uBoallj  designated,  however, 
as  the  [jeriod  at  which  a  lady,  without  the  prospect  of  roatrimonial  alli- 
aDce,  is  supposed  to  enter  upon  the  invidiously  styled  condition  of  old 
maidism ;  although  there  may  be  niitigatiug  circumstances  in  some  cases 
which  would  render  this  age  for  ancb  an  event  in  a  woman's  career,  pre- 
mature  and  inappropriate. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  age  of  but  one  woman  is  mentioned  in  the 
Bible  at  tho  tirae  of  her  death.  Therefore,  it  is  not  best  to  be  inquisi- 
tive about  the  age  of  women.  There  are  so  many  causes  which  conduce 
to  perpetual  female  celibacy,  that  for  the  sake  of  greater  perspicuity  and 
preciaioD,  we  shall  arrange  our  subject  under  its  generic  divisions  of  toI- 
UDlary  victims,  and  involuntary — those  who  become  such  by  accident, 
and  those  who  niay  be  termed  inexplicable  cases.  The  Brat  class  may  be 
briel]y  characterized  as  ladies  whose  extreme  sensibilities  or  frigidity  in- 
duce them  to  make  deliberate  choice  of  a  life  of  single-blessedneaB,  in 
tpite  of  all  that  tove-sick  swains  may  urge  to  the  contrary.  Sucb,  among 
the  ancients,  were  the  vestalavirgins,  and  those  who  ministered  at  the 
temples  of  Diana  and  Minerva;  and  in  more  modem  times,  those  mista- 
ken and  melancholy  maidens,  who,  at  issue  with  ail  mankind,  sought  to 
immure  themselves,  draped  in  asckcloth,  within  the  gloomy  cloisters  of 
a  monastery.  Although  somewhat  at  the  expense  of  gallantry,  we  must 
confess,  that  we  can  feel  no  sympathy  for  such  an  ascetic  fancy  that 
cotild  induce  a  fair  daughter  of  Eve  so  far  to  run  counter  to  precedent  and 
the  high  destiny  of  ber  sex,  aa  to  excise  herself  from  all  the  endearments 
of  domestic  life.  Not  ao,  however,  with  the  aad  fate  of  the  involuntary 
viciiro  ;  here,  our  compaaaionate  sympathies  become  deeply  enlisted,  a)> 
though,  it  may  be,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  the  laiiy  may  mostly 
ascribe  her  mishap  to  ber  own  indiscretion  and  want  of  skill  in  matrimt^ 
nial  tactics.  Some,  in  their  too  eager  impatience  to  escape  from  aolitary 
confinement,  seek  to  rush  into  matrimony,  with  cuch  marvellous  impetU' 
osity,  that  they  frighten  away  all  sensitive  suitors,  in  their  fatal  attempt 
to  do  all  the  wooing  on  their  own  account.  Others,  again,  from  a  feeling 
of  over  fastidiousness,  and  capricious  demands  upon  the  opposite  sex — 
vainly  expecting  to  find  the  angelic  in  the  human — foolishly  forego  many 
an  excellent  chance  of  a  prize  in  the  mstrimimial  lottery,  liU,alBBl  and 
alack-a-day,  their  wheel  of  fortune  will  turn  no  more,  and  they  are  finally 
left  alone  to  muse  in  moody  misanthropy  over  their  mistake,  when  it  is 
too  late  to  retrieve  it.  The  forlorn  attempt,  by  the  aid  of  cosmetics,  gold 
chains,  and  other  bijouterie,  to  supply  the  tack  of  beauty's  dimpled 
•miles,  and  the  ruddy  hues  of  health,  cballengee  the  pity  of  all  behold- 
era.  The  involuntary  sigh  escapes  with  the  regret  that  any  one  of 
tiHiee  gentle  oreattues,  whose  being  waa  designed  to  diffuse  light  uid  joj 
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irer  our  ragged  pathway  of  life,  should  thus  paM  iuto  a  dim  sclipae,  oc 
•  aome  one  ezpresseB  it- 


Oar  tTiird  clasH,  respacta  such  lailiee  as  ttre  in  every  particular  emi- 
nently eligible  to,  ana  qualified  for  doing  honor  to  the  estate  taatrimo' 
nial;  aud  yet,  although  repeatedly  ertgaged,  before  they  reach  the  *eBU- 
bule  of  the  temple  hyraenial,  some  unlucky  aeeidtiit  is  sure  to  interpose 
to  intercept  their  approach  to  the  altar.  These  aeddmtal  ald~maids  are 
a  verification  of  Sbakspeares  oft-repeated  line — 

"The  course  of  tmelove  never  ilid  ruaimoDdi." 


Trouble  is  often  caused  by  the  intervention  of  one  or  both  of  the  pn- 
rents,  or  else  some  flaw  in  tbe  object  of  the  "  heart's  (bud  idolatry"  Just 
peeps  out  at  the  precise  moment  when  the  ardent  hopes  of  the  fair  one 
were  on  tbe  very  eve  of  consummation.  Parents,  it  must  be  confessed, 
tiio  frequently,  and  most  perversely,  on  such  occasions,  pass  into  petrifaci- 
tiona — callous  to  all  the  glowing  emotions  oF  the  arch  godling,  and  be- 
come invested  with  a  most  stern  and  rigid  determination  to  denounce  all 
love-scrapes  as  "  juveatle  indiacretions,"  which  demand  the  full  force  of 
their  grave  sagacity  to  discourage.  These  two  latter  classes  of  disap- 
pointed nymphs  seem  to  be  devoted  to  the  aQnihilation  of  their  most 
cherished  hopes  of  connubial  bappineas,  by  the  irrevocable  decrees  of  the 
fates;  they,  therefore,  are  richly  deserving  alike  of  our  sympathy  and 
respecL  with  wonderful  assiduity,  they  resort  to  every  expedient  to  avert 
the  unwelcome  issue,  but  in  vain  ;  "  love's  sweet  vocabulary"  has  beeu 
exhausted,  and  the  charms,  divinations  and  necromancy  of  Venun  herself, 
have  been  called  into  requisition  ;  but,  potent  as  they  unually  are,  with- 
out the  desired  effect  in  their  behalt.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  assc^ 
ciate  cupid  with  simply  his  bow  and  quiver  full  of  arrows  ;  but  the  queen 
of  love,  it  seems,  can  invoke  to  her  aid  much  ntore  varied  and  irresistible 
artillery  for  capturing  the  citadel  of  the  hcBTt.  To  enumerate  in  full  de- 
tail these  appliances  of  woman's  art,  wutild  startle  the  credulity  of  the 
unsuspecting  reader;  we  quote  but  a  few  of  them.  All  "times  and 
seasons"  are  hera,  and  all  places — assemblies  have  been  visited — pic>nic 
parties  made  up,  with  especial  reference  to  a  "chance" — fashionable 
churches  regularly  attended — balls  and  quadrille  parties  sedulously  sought 
after — theatres,  and  all  places  of  public  afnusement,  diligently  beaten  (or 
game — the  streets  paraded — shady  lanes  and  murmuring  streams  haunted 
— dress  and  undress  have  been  tried — the  drawing-room  and  the  boudoit 
— the  dining-room  and  the  library — the  sittiog-room  and  the  front 
window. 

Music  has  been  cultivated,  to  fascinate  tbe  reluctant  ear — painting,  to 
captivate  the  eye — and  dancing,  to  enrapture  the  touch  ;  botany  has  been 
studied,  as  an  excuse  for  solitary  walks  and  maiden  musing — geology,  for 
a  rocky  nook  or  a  secluded  pass — astronomy,  that  the  ''  silent  hour  ot 
night,  and  the  star  of  love,"  might  produce  their  wished  for  iafiueuce ; — 
poetry  has  been  road,  to  select  tender  and  touching  passages — and  his- 
tory, to  quote  examples  of  woman's  undying  affection  ; — attitudes  have 
been  studied— eighs  pracUsed— fainting  simulated — and  a  feuatain  of 
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team,  eaored  to  dear  Benaibiltty,  haa  been  moat  cotiTenientlj  arranged,  to 
pour  oul,  an  all  fittiog  occasions —  , 

"  A  Jttmrm  or  glinering  pMrii." 

Nci  chance,  however  remote,  has  been  neglected,  when  aome  fondly 
luppiised  admirer  "  might  nnfold  [he  passion  of  his  lote;"  schema  npoD 
scheme  hns  been  contrived  tn  aim  aright  "  the  rich  golden  shaft"— eongs 
have  been  warbled,  with  aoft  expectation  ihst  they  would — 

"  aivB  □■  &  verj  Hcho  to  the  •B«t 

Where  L<jve  aitfl  thnined/* 

The  cunning  of  tbeit  paasion  has  betrayed  them  into  "  dewy  looks," 
surely,  all-sufficient  to  tnelt  a  heart  of  "  triple  brass ;"  and  the  vow  of 
eternal  truth  has  been  quivering  upon  their  lips,  waiting  for  a  signal, 
however  slight,  to  be  "  registered  in  heaven."     Alas — 

"  Vun — Tuahave  been  tbcir  wiles— all  vain  their  teen." 

They  have  "never  told  tbeir  love,"  for  nobody  haa  been  foand  to 
listen  ;  they  have  never  s 
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for  none  would  receive  tbeir  vow. 

Neither  the  "  gentle  mooo,"  nor  good  old  St.  Valentine,  the  tutelar 
divinities  of  the  tender  passion,  have  in  their  case  done  their  office ;  who, 
therefore,  can  wonder^after  such  an  enurmous  expenditure  of  effort  and 
enduring  patience  on  their  part,  that  our  forlorn  fair  ones  should  become 
the  victims  of  incurable  ennui — or  that  their  once  jubilant  and  joyous  fea- 
tures should  become  tinged  with  an  expression  of  "  sadly  pleasing  melan- 
choly ;"  or,  indeed,  we  may  add,  that  in  some  instances,  even  the  tokens  of 
blighted  affection  should  "sit  brooding  on  their  brow."  But,  lest  we 
grow  pnthtjtic,  we  pass  to  the  concluding  order  of  the  category — the  tn- 
tteplieabU  old-maid.  Here,  however,  a  difficulty  meets  ua  at  the  very 
outset — what  can  be  said  for,  or  against  such  a  mysterinus  and  impene- 
trable character  "i  The  less  said  on  the  subject,  for  our  own  snke,  at  least, 
the  better — so  we  say  nothing  at  all.  In  taking  our  leave  of  the  fair  for- 
saken, which  we  fear  we  are  doing  with  an  ill  grace,  and  with  uncere- 
monious abruptness,  we  cannot  refrain  from  the  fond  hops,  that  in  thia 
Augustan  age  of  the  world,  when  the  "  the  rights  of  ivoTnen"  find  advo- 
cates and  audience  among  our  grave  legislative  assembles,  and  Parisian 
dames  turn  out  oi  masie  to  demand  their  rights !  When  wholesale 
levies,  by  the  shipload,  are  made  for  wives,  by  the  brave  pioneers  of 
Australia,  California,  and  every  corner  of  the  habitable  globe, — that  the 
class  whose  claims  we  have  been  considering,  will  speedily  become  ex- 
tinct. And  should  any  of  the  lust  description  yet  be  found  to  linger  on 
hand,  we  do  not  aee  that  we  can  oGer  any  better  counsel  to  thero  than 
that  furnished  with  praiseworthy  candour  by  one  of  their  own  sex — who, 
admitting  the  wont  that  may  be  urged  to  the  contrary,  still  advocates, 
with  all  a  woman's  ingenuity,  the  primal  law  of  bet  Creator. 
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**  A  thmuBod  bolt!  ID  awn  we  find, 

Meril  'm  him  we  leldom  meet ; 
Han  it  inconiUDt  and  unkind, 
'  And  OMn  it  fid^e  and  iaditcreet. 

"  Mao  n  cnprieioiii,  jeatoni.  fr^e, 

Vbid,  insincere,  and  triElng  loa; 
Yet  still,  we  womea  all  agree. 

For  want  of  better  he  mutt  do  !" 

Having  indulged  our  rather  free  diacuBsion  upon  the  eccentrieiiied  of  old 
maids,  we  now  come  to  caDvas  the  claims,  and  portray  the  peculiatiiies  i^ 
their  couaterpart — ihe  aid  bacheUtrs.  T/nmarried  men  under  the  age  of 
thirty-fiie,  Ao  not  fall  within  the  range  of  our  scrutiny  ;  we  have  to  do  ooly 
with  thoee  who,  baving  pawed  the  zenith  of  existence,  give  no  evidence  of 
matrimonial  inlentions,  thus  plainly  eviocing  their  prefereoee  for  the  auapeo- 
sion  of  (he  rule  which  governs  the  choice  of  Ihe  majority  of  the  great 
human  family  in  this  respect.  That  the  young  should  indulge  wild  and 
vagrant  fancies  concerning  unrestricted  liberty,  and  that  they  should  dis- 
cover an  impatience  of  all  restraint,  dooH  not  excite  our  excessivo  aurpriae 
or  reprobation  ;  but  the  case  assumes  a  very  different  feature,  when  yotilh 
becomes  transformed  into  the  full  maiutity  and  grsviiy  of  ripe  manhood.  Ttte 
pretended  borrora  of  a  ''  curtain  lecture,"  or  the  fancied  infliction  of  Uis. 
Caudle,  upon  his  peraunal  immunities,  cBtinot  be  dupposed  to  entor  iitio 
the  calculaiiona  of  a  man  of  forty  winters;  and  if  be  ever  designs  to 
"divide  his  sorrows  and  double  hia  joya,"  by  eSecting  a  matrimonial  alli- 
ance, it  may  fairly  he  presumed  that  he  will  have  no  occasion  any  longer 
to  procrastinate  the  deed.  Many  hare  soliloquized  upon  this  subject ;  aome 
ba*e  rainly  sought  to  delude  themBolves  and  others,  into  tbe  conceit  thai  t 
" single  life"  is  to  be  prefeired,  on  the  score  that  by  combining  iheir  own 
fortunes  and  misfortunes  with  those  of  another,  they  would  merely  reduplw 
CBte  tbttir  burdena,  witboat  materially  adding  to  their  ploasurea.  This  admis- 
aion,  however,  betrayathe  real  motive  in  their  ease,  and  the  specimis  pretence 
but  too  plainly  exhibits  the  utter  selfishnets  of  the  estitnate  they  place  apon 
K  matter,  lliHt  more  than  aintoM  any  other  transaction  of  life,  ought  to  be 
chiiracterized  bythet^posite  sentiment.  This,  indeed,  it  is,  that  oonstitutea 
tbe  essential  ingredient  in  the  love  of  true  and  trusting  hearts, — tfaey  dedi- 
cate ttiemselves  upon  the  altar  of  sacrifice — ihey  ^ee  themselves  to  each 
other;  and  each  in  seeking  to  minister  to  the  happiness  of  tbe  other,  oeaaa 
to  think  of  self.  We  hear  much  of  the  merry  old  bachelor;  that  be  is 
devoid  of  care;  that  he  is  everywhere  the  centre  of  a  charmed  circle,  and 
that  be  is,  in  a  word,  a  being  envied  by  all,  pitied  by  nwe.  Even  Lord 
Bacon,  among  others  of  the  literary  sod  learned,  insists  that  mankind  is  in- 
debted to  the  unmarried  and  the  chiMles',  for  its  highest  benefactiona  in 
tbe  world  of  science  and  song.  "They  are,"  he  adds,  "the  beiit  of  friendo, 
the  best  masters,  and  the  best  servants."  The  verdict  of  society  has,  how- 
ever, changed  since  the  days  of  that  sage  philosopher,  ica  who  doe*  not 
know  that  the  sentiment  has  long  since,  by  common  couaent,  been  reversed. 
Others,  by  a  species  of  special  pleading,  pretend  that  while  the  married 
man  is  only  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  his  household,  the  unmarried  lav- 
ishly  expends  his  more  enlarged  sympathies  upon  the  entire  human  family ; 
but  admitting  this  to  be  the  case,  the  commonly  received  maxim  that 
"  charity  begins  at  home,"  will  at  the  same  time  have  to  ba  repudiated, 
ud  we  are  perfectly  content  to  leave  this  pMat  ibr  adjaitinent  with  tbe 
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iHiblic,  in  tbe  hiodB  of  those  who  have  prafeflsed  tbeineelrea  its  Mlrocitea. 
We  are  willini;  ti>  alluw  exception  in  the  instance  of  any  good-nuured  old 
baoheluT-uQcle,  who  atones  for  his  sins  against  tlie  sex,  by  t  generous  be- 
quest, at  his  demise,  of  bis  hoarded  gold,  lo  a  regimeiit  of  blooming  and 
loving  nephews  and  nieces;  ih[»,  indeed,  seetus  to  us  the  best  use  to  which 
such  an  unfortunate  addhy  in  liumaaii;  could  be  aseigned.  Sucb  cases, 
however,  are  comparatitelj  of  rare  occurrence.  Such  gentry  are  generally 
mors  inclined  to  think  of  "  themselves  and  nobody  elsci"  and  if  tbey  should 
be  surprised  by  some  sudden  "  shock  of  fate,"  aud  find  that  a  portion  of 
their  treasured  spoil  should  survive  them,  ihey  :ire  generally  governed  by 
Bome  strange  moral  obliquiiy  in  iis  disposal,  and  thus  divert  its  use  frum  the 
just  claims  of  their  own  "  kith  and  kin."  But  as  it  is  iiol  our  wish  lo  incur 
the  charge  of  dealing  out  undeserved  censure,  and  lest  our  testimony  as  to 
the  inutility  of  crusty  and  crabbed .  old  baclielors,  in  the  socisl  compact, 
should  be  questioned,  we  subjoin  tbephillippic  of  a  certain  apinettf,  whose 
sentiments  on  tbe  subject  were  doubtless  as  well  iounded  m  they  we  Ha- 
«qaiv0eal.     Here  tliey  are : 

"  Old  BacbelnrB  are  hateful  things. 

And  ought  [II  be  despised ;  , 

With  hearts  like  brokeo  tiddle-strfaigs. 
And  just  as  linle  prized. 

■*  Uotaned  to  love's  soft  thrilling  touch, 
No  pleaanres  do  tbey  know ; 
They-feel  not,  and  they  taste  nut  much 
Of  happiness  below. 

*■  The  joys  of  wedlock,  which  tbey  spnra. 
With  all  its  nnmeroB*  cares- 
K'en  for  one  yesr,  should  love's  lamp  bora, 
Are  worth  bd  age  of  ibeir's. 

'*  Were  all  tike  them,  the  human  race 
Would  soon  be  swept  away  ; 
And  even  earth  to  their  disgrace. 
Would  tumble  to  decay. 

"  The  social  bond — Aat  bond  so  sweet, 
Where  hearts  and  souls  nnito — 
Where  frieudship,  love,  sod  anion  meet. 
Would  fflok  iu  endless  uight. 

"  But  'tis  in  vain  for  me  to  prate, 
I  camiot  make  them  clever ; 
Old  Bachelors  I  always  hate, 
And  must  and  shall  ibrever." 

Whichever  way  we  look  at  the  matter  under  discussion,  we  ore  com- 
pelled to  the  same  judgment  If,  as  a  question  of  conventional  (Expediency, 
it  admits  nf  no  apology,  for  ceitbacy,  if  tolerated  to  any  great  extent,  would 
speedily  reduce  tbe  ail-but  Eden  blisa  of  social  life  to  a  weary  desolation  ; 
or,  if  we  view  it  simply  in  its  relations  to  the  opposite  sex,  the  result  wiU 
be  found  to  be  no  less  fatal  (o  its  advocates,  in  addition  to  which,  it  in- 
volves tbe  exhibition  of  a  moral  defection  of  character  utterly  ioconsistent 
with  the  dignity  of  the  boasted  "lords  of  creation."  And  lastly,  bad  not 
this  union  of  tb«  sexes  been  a  wise,  beneficent,  fittiag  aud  necessarjr  inat^ 
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tnle  of  oar  being,  would  nitur«  herself  h>*e  bo  strikiagl  j  indicated  it  1 
Says  an  ingenious  writer  :  "  There  is  an  admirable  partition  of  qualities  be- 
tween tbe  sexes,  which  the  Author  of  oor  being  has  distributed  to  each, 
with  a  wisdom  that  challenges  our  unbounded  admiration. 

Han  is  strong — woman  is  beautiful. 

Man  is  daring  and  confident — woman  is  diffident  and  unassuming. 

Uttn  is  great  in  action — woman  in  sufiering. 

Han  shines  abroad — woman  at  home. 

Man  talks  to  cwifittce — woman  to  persuade  and  please. 

Man  has  a  rugged  heart — woman  a  soil  and  tender  one. 

Man  prevents  misery — woman  relieres  it. 

Man  has  science — woman  taste. 

Han  has  judgment — woman  sensibility. 

Man  is  a  being  of  justice — woman  an  angel  of  mercy." 

IF  it  is  rtg-ht  to  visit  with  onr  reprehension  the  voliintary  old  bachelor, 
we  ought  perhaps  to  extend  our  pity  towards  any  who  may  happen  to  be 
excluded  from  the  privilege  of  connubial  happinexa  by  the  force  of  adverse 
circumstances;  albeit  we  incline  to  the  opinion  that  few  such  instances 
exist.  How  any  man  invested  with  the  sensibilities  and  susceptibilities 
of  humanity  could  be  found  proof  against  the  fascinations  and  bewiching 
charms  of  an  amiable  woman — and  all  the  sex  may  be  said  primarily  to 
possess  io  common  such  attributes — it  is  as  difficult  to  imagine,  as  to  sup- 
pose him  capable  of  reconciling  himself  to  the  depriTatiou  ^f  those  ex- 
quisite and  placid  pleasures  which  encircle  the  domestic  relation.  Is  not 
such  a  hapless  wigbt,  therefore,  a  fit  object  ot  our  cr>inmiseration  and  pityT 
He  is  an  exile  alike,  from  tbe  solacing  sweets  of  the  gentle  beings  whose 
Tsdiant  smile  would  dissipate  his  sorrows,  and  enhance  bis  purest  ^ea< 
aures, — aa  well  as  from  the  alluring  deiighuof  a  hallowed  home.  "  Poor 
fellow  I  be  returna  to  bia  lodging;  there  may  be  everything  he  can  de- 
sire, in  the  shape  of  mere  external  comforts,  provided  for  him  by  the  offi- 
cial zeal  of  his  housekeeper ;  but  slill  the  room  has  an  air  of  chilling 
vacancy;  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  apartment  has  a  dim,  uninhabited 
appearance — the  chairs,  set  round  with  provoking  neatness,  look  reproach- 
fully useless  and  unoccupied,  and  the  tables  and  other  furniture  shine  with 
impertinent  and  futile  brightnoss.  All  is  dreary  and  repelling.  Nogen- 
tle  face  to  welcome  hia  arrival ;  no  loving  hand  meets  bis;  no  kind  looks 
answer  the  listleas  gaze  he  throws  round  the  apartment  as  be  enters. 
He  sits  to  a  book — alone ;  there  is  no  one  by  hia  side,  to  enjoy  with  him 
tbe  favorite  passage,  tbe  apt  remark,  the  Just  criticism;  no  eyes  in  which 
to  read  his  own  feelinq^a  ;  hia  own  tastes  are  unappreciated  and  nnre- 
'  fleeted  ;  he  has  no  resource  but  himself,  no  one  to  look  up  to  but  himself; 
all  hia  enjoyments,  all  his  happiness,  must  emanate  from  himself.  He 
flings  down  the  volume  in  despair ;  buries  bis  face  in  bis  bands,  and  singt 
•Innd — O/  me  misemim."  The  panacea  of  all  a  poor  forlorn  bachelor's 
infelicities  is  to  be  found  in  "  a  help-meet" — a  wife. 


Few  topics  have  beeii  made  so  fruitful  a  theme  of  badinage  and 
by  the  wits  of  all  ages,  aa  thut  of  the  marriage  union.     If  tbe  old 
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lor  is  said  to  become  htarUh  in  hia  single  selfishnesR,  a  man  of  the  ap^ 
site  class  during  courtship  ia  thought  to  exhibit  a  strong  resemblanc* 
to  a  goose,  anil  when  this  incipient  stage  is  exchanged  Tor  the  estate 
matrimonial,  he  is  honored  with  the  epiihet,  shtepish.  Some  have  in- 
dulged their  vein  of  irony  in  verse,  a  curious  specimen  of  which  we  sut»- 
join  ;  it  evinces  &s much  ingenuity  as  wit,  for  it  adraiia  of  being  read  two 
wsye  which  convey  a  directly  opposite  sentiment.  We  transcribe  il  ac- 
cording to  what  we  conitider  its  tnie  meaning ;  but  in  order  to  make  it  tell 
the  reverse,  it  will  be  necessary  to  alternate  the  lines,  reading  the  fint 
sod  third,  ttien  the  second  and  fourth. 

"That  msQ  must  lead  a  happy  lift 
Who  is  directed  by  a  wife ; 
Who's  freed  fram  mHtrimonisl  chsins, 
la  sure  to  sutTer  for  his  psios. 
Adam  could  Jiod  do  solid  peace 
Till  he  beheld  a  womna'a  fsce; 
When  Eve  was  given  for  a  male 
Adam  wng  in  a  happj  stntc. 
Id  rII  the  femnle  race  sppnsr 
Troth,  dsrling  of  a  heart  sincere  i 
Hypocrisy,  deceit  sad  pride 
Id  woman  never  did  reside. 
What  tongue  is  able  to  uafold 
The  worth  in  woman  we  behold  T 
The  ftiliDgs  rhst  in  womsD  dwell 
Are  almost  imperceptible. 
Shsme  on  the  ungratefal  men,  I  say, 
Whn  no  regard  to  women  p  ay. 
Who  changes  from  bis  siogleness. 
Is  sore  of  perfect  bleasedoeaa. " 

We  are  not  about  to  inflict  upon  the  patient  reader  an  heroic  defence 
of  woman's  claims, — they  sre  pretty  generally  underetnnil  and  appreciated, 
for  after  all,  the  "  sweet  ailinities"  of  the  sexes  prevail  in  all  lands — with 
the  savage  as  well  as  the  civilized — the  poor  no  less  (ban  the  affluent ; 
ao  that  indeed  it  seems  to  our  second  thought  very  much  like  a  task  of 
supererogation  to  repudiate  the  comparatively  few  excejiiions  to  theVute. 
A  capital  joke  is  told  of  a  certain  divine,  who  flourished  somewhere  down 
east,  and  who  seems  to  bare  atudieil  human  nature  to  some  purpose,  re- 
ferring to  the  magnetic  influence  of  the  sex.  It  should  be  premised,  how- 
ever, that  his  own  matrimonial  relations  were  supposed  to  have  been  not 
of  the  most  felicitous  kind,  which  may  account  for  the  pungency  of  hia 
remark.  One  Sabbath,  reading  the  psrable  of  the  supper,  in  Luke  xiV., 
coming  to  the  passage,  "  and  another  said,  I  have  bought  live  yoke  of  oxen, 
and,  I  go  to  prove  them,  I  prtiy  thee  to  have  me  excused  j  and  anoiber 
said,  I  have  married  a  wife  and  therefore  I  cannot  come," — auddenlj 
paused,  drew  off  his  spectacles,  and  looking  round  upon  his  hearers,  said 
with  emphasis, — the  fact  is,  brethren,  one  woman  can  draw  a  man  further 
from  the  kingdom  of  heaven  than  five  yoke  of  oxen!  A  good  and  true 
woman,  however,  will  he  much  more  likely  to  draw  him  onward  in  the 
path  of  present  and  future  happiness.  Without  female  society,  it  has  been 
aptly  said,  the  beginning'of  men's  lives  won  Id  be  helpless,  the  middle  joyless 
and  desolate,  and  the  close  comfortless  and  cheerless.  Willis  says,  "we 
love  women  a  little  for  what  we  do  know  of  them,  and  a  great  deal  for 
what  we  do  not;"  ibia  Gorreaponda  with  the  definition  we  oaee  law  in  a 
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alang  dictionary,  in  whicli,  under  the  Dame  woman,  was  put  as  expoeitorj 
of  its  import  the  significBni  lerm — mysicTy  f  Siill,  though  it  is  iiol  to  be 
denied,  tbat  women  nut  only  impan  the  glad  Bunshine  of  life,  in  all  its 
phases,  yet  tliey  are  aleo.  it  wilt  leadily  be  admitled,  in  more  aenaes  than 
one,  dear  delights.  Perhaps  ihe  best  etymological  definition  of  the  name 
woman  that  baa  been  given,  is  the  following  : — 

"When  Ere  bronght'Woe  to  a^l  maDkind, 
Old  Adam  caled  h^wo-mao; 
But  when  she  wooed  with  love  ao  kind. 

He  theo  proDOunced  her  woo-man : 
Snt  now  with  folly  and  with  piide 

Their  busband'e  pockets  irimminf. 
The  Indies  are  ao  full  of  whiras 
That  people  call  them  vkim-men." 

But  it  is  time  we  took  leave  of  oar  refraetory  friends;  and  harinK  ib- 
dalged  the  liberty  of  indicating  some  of  tbeir  prominent  peculiarities  and 
peccadilloes,  we  feel  itjclined  to  venture, in  conclusion,  a  little  piece  of  sage 
kdvice,  which  is,  (hat  they  seek,  wirh  all  possible  despatch,  to  atone  for 
past  remissness  by  avowing  their  loyalty  to  the  sex  ;  and  by  annihilating 
b1)  further  diiTerencea,  reduce  the  number  of  the  disaifected,  in  the  prompt 
■urrender  of  heart  and  hand,  to  the  victims  of  their  aelfishnesa,  a  Siting 
tribute  upon  the  hymeneal  altar. 
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THE  HERMAN  AND  DOROTHEA  OF  GOETHE. 
EBA.TO. 

(OOHTnnjBD.) 

JoTliil  heard  the  Tenth  the  free  rexrlreof  the  Haidan, 
Donbtful  wbalher  now  the  Iralb  to  hor  lo  discover  ; 
Butlnbim  Beem'd  best  ^eC  awhile  to  leave  her  in  error, 
Iota  bitbome  lo  lead  her,  and  not  till  then  of  bi>  love  (peak. 
AlMlheipied  too,  a)a>!  Ihe  golden  riog  on  her  finger. 
BDfaecbecktheFQOt,biil  eagerly  I  iiten'd  her  con  veres. 

"And  let  ns  now,"  sbe  uid,  "  go  backtoonr  TneDdBl  lor  iba  maideiw 
Ever  incar  reproof  who  tarry  long  si  [ho  draw-well; 
Yet  by  the  gashing  loarce  to  tell  onr  (tory  ik  pleBMnt," 
And  ao  ap  they  rote,  and  once  more  inio  the  well  lookt 
Both, ere  away  tbsy  tarn'd.&nd  loDgirrgnwe  in  tbeir  boaoma. 

SflBOttbentlie  Haid  IbepilcheratacA  by  tbe  bandlea, 
0pward  trod  tbe  ite pa,  and  Herman  iollow'd  tbe  kiv'done. 
Fain  he  ihe  bnrtben  had  shared,  and  one  uf  Ihe  vesaela  had  taken; 
"  Leave  it  tbaa,"  abe  aaid ;  "  so  balanced  eaiisroarrled. 
Nor  lei  him  eerreme,  whoml  muat  obey  ■•  ■  rnaaler. 
Idok  at  me  nolio  grayely,  as  though  my  lot  were  and  one! 
WoMan  dwnld  leani  batloiM  to  SOTvo,  for  ikat  k  her  »Soe( 
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'  Tia  bj  obcTlDg  alone  ahe  comm  lo  mle,  and  utaiu  w 
Merited  tvray  and  geiille  lUDrnmand  which  ii  hers  in  the  hoiuehold. 
Still  ia  the  out»ei  ol  life  Iho  sialor  yields  to  the  brother, 
yields  to  her  parents;  and  atill  her  life  ig  ■  Going  and  Cumiag, 
Fetching  and  Carrjing  still,  and  Making  and  Ueodiug  fur  mhen. 
Well  for  her,  when  do  she  ia  wont  that  no  way  is  too  rugged, 
That  the  hours  of  the  night  to  bar  as  the  bonn  of  the  day  are. 
That  the  vturk  never  aeems  too  nioe,  too  cunning  the  oeedls, 
That  she  forgets  hetaelf,  aod  Lives  in  those  who  are  nsar  ber  I 
For,  io  imth,  as  ■  mother  ahe  needa  all  rirtoB  and  paiieoce. 
Oft  in  ber  weakneat  rouaed  bjr  ttsa  noialing  asking  reteahmeBt, 
From  her  anffering  form ;  her  care*  thus  aharpra  her  aorrowa. 
Ne'er  conld  a  score  of  ths  sbonger  aex  eodare  auoh  a  borlbea, 
Hoiiaitilmntoendvei  yet  aboatd  (liey  gmtafiilly  viev  iu" 

Thus  apake  abe ;  and  came,  with  her  mnte  companion,  winding 
On  by  a  gardeo  path,  to  the  ample  door  of  the  abed,  where 
1^7  the  new-made  Mother,  rejoicing  there  with  her  daogblera, 
Daimels  by  her  preserved,  in  yoalh'a  f«t  purity  blooming. 
Into  the  apace  stept  both  ;  and  &om  the  opposite  quarter 
Came,  with  a  child  in  either  band,  the  Judge  of  the  people. 
Uuul  now  these  two  had  been  lost  to  the  Borrowing  motbor, 
But  that  ancicA  man  in  the  throng  of  the  people  had  fbuad  diem. 
Forth  they  joyful  sprang,  to  cling  to  the  mother  they  loved. 
And  their  brother,  a  playmate  new,  to  handle  and  gaze  on. 
Then  Dorothea  they  aaw,  and  apringing  eagerly  held  her, 
Acking  for  bread  and  for  fruit,  but  moat  of  all  fur  the  water. 
So  she  gave  tbem  to  drink  all  round     First  drank  it  tbe  childreo. 
DruJi  the  sick  woman  then,  with  her  daughters ;  then  did  tbe  Judge  drink. 
All  were  slok'd  and  refreaht,  aiul  prata'd  tbe  eicellent  water. 
Sweet  and  sharp  to  the  taste,  a  wholesome  draught  to  the  thirsty. 

Thai  spoke  forth  the  maid,  and  with  look  right  aerioua.  thus  said: 
"  Friends,  'tia  the  last  time  now,  that  I  your  lipa  with  my  pitcher 
Moialen,  and  give  to  your  thirst  the  gratefnl  gnsfa  of  the  water. 
But  wben  in  future  time,  refresbt  Irom  the  dust  and  the  hot  day, 
Still  in  tbe  shade  you  eiQoy  the  cooling  draught  and  the  quiet, 
Think  then  kindly  of  me,  and  of  my  oSce  of  friendship, 
Qiv'n  yon  of  love  far  more  iban  because  of  kindred  that  biods  tu. 
Good  that  lo  me  ye  have  done,  through  life  shall  I  graleftilly  think  on. 
And  full  ad  is  my  heart  that  I  leave  you  i  but  bare  as  we  wauder. 
Each  is  to  each  more  burthen  than  help;  and  we  in  the  eod  must 
All  amid  atrangen  disperse,  iTapeedy  return  is  denied  us. 
See,  here  stands  the  good  Youth,  who  deserves  our  thanks  for  his  bonn^, 
Garments  that  warm  tlie  poor  cbild,  and  welcome  food  Ibat  ye  taried. 
Hither  he  come*,  aikd  snes  that  I  to  his  bome  should  betake  me. 
And  that  I  there  shonld  serve  his  wealthy  and  virtuous  parent*. 
And  I  refuse  not  the  pioSer;  kr  still  is  the  maiden  a  servant ; 
And  an  incumbrance  were  1,  did  I  seek  attendance  of  others. 
And  so  willingly  go  I  wilb  faim ;  right-minded  the  Youth  seems. 
And  right-minded  iho  Parents  will  be,  as  ebould  be  iba  wealthy. 
WlMt^bre  now  biewell,  you,  ■nucb.lov'd  &iend  i  and  rejoice  in 
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That  yoDDg  iDbal  that  Itca  at  jonr  brwt  and  bealthtiiny  ejw  yon. 
And,  when  jaar  treat  Ibid  round  ibe  babe  in  hii  gajr-coloor'il 
O  then,  think  of  tlie  Taath  to  whom,  kind-heaned,  we  owe  them, 
And  who  to  me,  jrour  own,  heneefbrth  givei  afaelter  and  etothing. 
And  yoD,  excellent  man,"  to  tlie  Jadge  then  tnmiag  bar,  aaid  die, 
"  Take  my  thank*  that  b  bther  to  me  yon  in  many  «  Nrait  wen." 

And  ■>  kndt  An  down  by  Ibe  ode  ol  the  woniwi  and  iMU,  aad 
Kiacd  her  weepbg  &iend,  md  reoei*ed  tier  whiipared  hlniMig. 
Then  didft  Iboii,  nnicb  tKnuned  Jodge,  thn»  annrer  to  Uennaa : 
"  Tndy,  O  tneoi,  we  nnut  among  wiae  haojeboldan  acooont  yon 
Who  will  hare  nooe  in  thor  iMtue  but  penona  thii&y  and  lieiiiinL 
For  foil  oft  have  1  km  thai  men  Uieir  cattle  and  faonea 
Carefully  scan,  md  their  aheep,  when  taken  in  barter  and  laiii  Itawi  i 
And  yet  the  penona  to  sunage  the  whole,  wbo,  if  they  are  tnuty. 
Keep  all  right,  bat  rain  and  apoil  it  if  tbey  are  unthiifli, 
Thingfatleidj  into  the  boiue  are  bnmgbt,  aitd  chosen  at  Tandoin, 
And  too  late  they  me  reaolvea  ao  haatily  nuht  on. 
But  ye  know  what  ya  do ;  lor  ya  have  choaen  a  Maiden 
Worthy  and  ateady  and  true,  to  wait  on  yon  and  yoor  Parenta, 
Uae  ber  and  guard  her  well :  With  her  to  manage  the  booaehold 
Te  and  your  friends,  be  Bare,  will  ne'er  miai  lUtar  and  daughter." 

Meantime  many  lliere  came,  the  lick  woman's  kindred,  and  brongbt  ha 
Needfiil  matten,  and  ipoke  of  a  better  abode  they  had  fonnd  her. 
AD  were  told  of  the  tale,  and  gave  their  blewing  to  Herman 
With  lignificant  looks,  and  gueMe*  quickly  conceived. 
For  one  whispered  another,  and  sdeways  spoke  aa  she  ey'd  them ; 
"What  if  the  master  should  aoon  be  the  bridegroom!    All's  well  that  at 

wtll!" 
Then  took  Hennan  the  Maid  by  the  baud,  and  apoke  to  her  gently; 
"Ha  we  bence;  for  tlie  day  is  declining,  and  far  is  the  city." 
Then  wllh  mmiy  a  parting  word  did  the  women  embrace  faer. 
Hennan  drew  ber  away,  wliilo  greotinga  she  left  lor  the  absent. 
Forth  then  Hpracg  the  children  with  crying  and  aorrowfitl  moaning 
Would  not  quit  bar,  but  held  ber  garmeuta,  lov'd  as  a  mother. 
Then  this  wife  and  tbatspuke  out  with  chiding  and  coaxing: 
"Children, peace!  for  into  the  city  ahegoea,  and  will  bring  yon 
Many  a  fine  sweet  cale,  which  yonr  brother  bade  to  be  made  you 
When  the  stork,  oahe  brought  him  here,  jnst  atopt  at  the  baker's, 
And  you  will  see  it  aoon,  all  bright  with  patcbea  of  gilding." 
80  at  the  last  they  let  her  depart,  and  Herman  withdrew  her 
Scarce  fniin  their  alroining  araw,  and  kerohiefa  waving  alar  off. 
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80  they  together  went  on,  towards  where  the  aon  in  his  settbg 
Plui^ed  hint  deep  in  clouds  with  tempest-tbreateiung  aspect, 
Thrangh  the  diattered  veil,  now  here  now  there,  wi  A  bis  glanoea 
0<>ar  die  fi^  a  md  prophatin  radianoe  beaming. 
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"  Grant  beaven,"  HemUD  aaid,  -'  thia  aky  aa  meaadng  bring  not 

Hail  and  pssnoiiate  burst  of  raio.  for  beavy  tbe  crop  ia." 

And  tfaej  jujed  them  both  b  the  com-ficlil  loftily  waviog 

Whicb  Digb  eqnal'd  in  beigbt  tbe  two  tall  fbrnu  as  thay  trod  througb. 

Tben  of  bar  guide  aud  compantoD  tbaa  enquired  tbe  Dama^ : 

-"  Friend,  through  wboie  kind  aid  a  gentle  deatiny  miae  ia, 

Boof  and  home,  wben  the  slorm  Sadi  many  a  wanderer  booaelen. 

Tell  yet  farther  to  me ;  with  your  parenU  make  me  acqnaintod, 

'Whom  truehearted  to  servo,  henceforth  my  innennost  wish  is, 

Fw  when  the  master's  n&tore  ia  known  we  easier  plMss  bim ; 

Then  we  think  of  tbe  tbinp  which  he  as  weigbiiest  reckons, 

And  on  whicb  bia  thought  and  bis  will  are  steadily  fixed. 

Tell  to  me  then  how  best  I  win  thy  Father  and  Mother." 

Then  to  her  the  kind  iotelligmt  Yenth  said  in  answer : 
"  O  right  well  dost  thon,  my  kind  and  eiicellent  Maiden, 
That  thou  beforehand  IhuB  wonld'st  know  the  mood  of  my  parents! 
For,  this  lei^  unniBikt.  in  vain  thns  far  fiiith  my  service 
Seek  I  my  Father  to  p\ea»e-,  thoagb  still  I  care  for  the  household 
As  it  were  mine,  and  am  eariy  and  late  b  field  and  in  vinHyani. 
Eaaily  could  I  my  Molber  content,  she  valued  my  service ; 
And  to  ber  thon  still  wilt  seem  the  cboieeal  of  damsels 
If  thOQ  car'st  for  the  boose  which  is  bers  as  tbon  wouldst  for  tby  own  eai 
Bat  not  so  with  my  Father ;  be  loves  tbe  show  with  tbe  sabatanca. 
CkKid  kind  Maiden,  think  of  me  not  as  cold  and  unfeeling 
Plrenta*  wotknesa  Ans  to  thee,  a  strvoger  disclosing. 
Traly  to  thee  I  swear,  for  the  first  time  now  has  escaped 
From  my  tongue  snob  word,  not  lightly  given  to  babble. 
Bat  than  draw'st  all  secret*  forth  of  tbe  deplhaoTmy  bosom. 
Somewhat  of  fair  oataide  my  Father'loves  in  bis  hooiehold. 
Wishes  for  outward  signs  that  love  and  rerereoce  token, 
And  he  would  be  perhaps  content  with  a  servant  tbat  worae  were. 
Who  this  knew  and  us'd,  and  would  peevish  be  to  a  better." 

Then  said  she  with  joy,  meanwhile  with  livelier  motion 
And  with  doabling  slops  on  the  dosky  path  she  advanced  ; 
"  Trnly  my  hope  is  still  that  I  to  both  may  content  biingi 
For  my  mother's  turu  is  my  owu  natural  temper. 
Nor  has  my  youtb  a  stranger  boon  to  graces  nf  manner- 
Oar  near  neighbors  tbe  French,  such  as  we  knew  them  in  past  dme, 
Set  great  store  by  coartesy  still ;  both  gentle  and  simple. 
Yea  and  tbe  peasant  possest  it.  and  each  one  taught  his  children. 
And  BO,  e'en  on  the  German  ude  of  the  border,  tbe  wont  was 
That  the  child  came  in  the  mom  with  a  kin  of  tbe  band  and  a  cortaey, 
Gave  good  day  to  her  parents,  and  still  must  mannerly  bear  het. 
All  that  once  I  learnt,  and  that  then  in  my  youth  was  a  custom 
Oonrte^,  felt  in  my  heart,  sboll  all  be  shown  to  thy  Father. 
Batyetime  thing  tell:  in  speech  vhatname  shall  1  call  thee. 
Thtt,  the  SOD  of  tbe  boose,  and  to  be  hereafter  my  master  T"     , 
Thna  riuapdce,  and  just  then  came  they  under  the  pear'treet 
Srigbt  from  on  high  the  foil  moon  ponr'd  ber  radiance  downwiid  < 
Night  was  come,  and  closed  was  every  gleam  of  the  snnligbt. 
And  so  before  them  lay,  ipread  oat  i>  neighboriiig  ia> 
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Li^U  w  bright  at  the  Aaj,  and  dark  abjnM  of  ifaadoir. 

And  right  gUdlf  did  Herman  hear  the  cocfiding  enquirf 

There  id  the  pear-tree's  ibade,  the  spot  »  dear  to  hii  tmacj, 

Wlueb  alread;  ICMlaj  had  aeeo  hia  tear*  lor  the  exile. 

Aad  aa  (be  two  there  nt  tbem  down  to  reat  lor  a  tDOment, 

Said  the  enamored  Yoalh  as  he  took  the  baud  of  the  Maiden: 

-  Lot  thy  heart  reply,  and  freely  fallow  it»  hJdJing." 

Yet  mliirther  word  did  he  dare,  all  fair  ■•  the  boor  WM, 

FavoriDg  all ;  ha  fear'd  too  KWii  a  Nay  he  might  draw  down. 

Ah,  and  be  fdl  on  her  finger  the  ring,  the  token  of  lorTOW  ! 

And  »  nt  they  atill  end  ailent  each  by  tho  other. 

But  the  Moid  broke  olence  and  said — "  How  Eur  lo  me  atill  aepm^ 

Fair  and  Bweel  the  shine  of  themqon!     'Ti» bright  a*  the  dayligbt- 

Tba«  qnils  plain  in  the  town  do  I  see  a  bonie  and  a  farm-yard. 

And  ID  tbe  gable  a  window  ;  I  eoont  the  aqnaresof  the  caaemeat."' 

"  What  thoa  aeest,"  thereto  the  entranced  Voctb  said  in  aoawer, 

"  That  ia  onr  abode  to  which  1  downward  msst  lead  tfaee. 

And  that  window  belongs  to  my  chamber  [hat  under  the  roof  liea: 

Nuw  'twill  periiapB  be  tbioe  i  some  changes  have  ive  in  prospect 

Onra  are  all  these  fielda ;  ihey  wait  the  aickle  to-moimw. 

Here  in  the  ihado  wo  rest.  Hod  eat  tbe  meal  of  Ibo  noon-day. 

Bat  let  us  onwards  now  ;  and  down  the  Ti/teyardandgardeo 

Follow  our  way :  for  over  ni  apreads  the  lowering  lempeat 

Heavy  with  rain  and  covering  np  the  beanteons  full  nunn." 

And  ao  stood  they  np,  and  down-bill  trod  on  the  6eU-palh, 

Throogh  die  noble  com,  and  joy'd  in  the  li-eahofthe  night  air; 

And  (a  the  vineyard  came,  where  thioagh  the  darkneaa  the  path  1^ 

Aad  K>  down  tbe  lorgatairof  planks  he  girided  tbe  ibmiel. 
Which,  unhewn,  made  alepa  in  tbe  alley  with  learea  oretardied. 
BUiwIy  down  «be  alept.  and  kept  her  hands  on  hia  oboiddera ; 
And  with  a  flickering  li^t.  tbroogh  leaves  the  SKion  abot  her  gknoOr 
Ere  yet,  wrapt  in  the  clond,  die  left  the  pair  in  tbe  darkneaa. 
And  big  strength  *opp"rted  tbe  Maid,  and  over  him  bong  ahe; 
Bat,  all  strange  to  the  path,  where  now  more  rugged  (be  stepa  iKf 
Footing  she  miat ;  her  (bot  thos  wrencbt,  well-nigh  she  had  fallen. 
Qnick  and  attenlive,  the  yonth  hia  right  arm  skilliilly  stretcht  forth, 
And  upheld  tbe  dear  Maid;    she  lightly  sank  on  his  shoulder- 
Breast  toocbed  breaat,  cheek ,  cheek.     All  atin  end  motionleas  alood  bo^ 
B'en  aa  a  alalne  of  atone,  bat  bound  in  tbe  depth  of  hia  feeling. 
Nor  did  he  closer  press  her,  but,  Btl&en'd,  bore  np  the  burthen. 
And  ao  felt  he  tbe  much-loved  form,  the  warmth  of  her  bosom. 
And  the  balm  of  her  breath  which  floated  close  to  hia  own  lips, 
Held  in  hia  manly  arma  the  well^baped  form  of  tbe  Maiden- 
She  disaembled  tbe  pain,  and,  jesting  pbyfhlly,  thna  spake: 
"  That  denotes  ill-luck,  ip  tell  oa  folk  that  ere  knowing 
When,  aa  yon  enter  a  house-Dot  far  from  the  threshold  yon  stomblek 
And  in  truth  I  had  wisbtfcR' a  better  token  of  tortanel 
Here  let  lu  Carry  a  while,  that  you  meet  not  blame  of  yonr  parenlar 
And,  bonte  bringing  a  iMltingmw),  bo  deeaoed  an  anlbELfi." 
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Mums,  ye  who  to  gladly  regird  the  cooreeofatmeloTe, 
And  have  brunghc  thus  &r  the  excellent  Ynalh  on  his  pmgreM, 
And  have  prest,  e'en  ere  the  betrothal,  the  Maid  tshtB  boioiii: 
LeudyeyoDraid,  the  knot  to  complete  that  binds  then)  together  I 
Part  ye  the  dou  bt  Tid  cloud  thai  still  hanga  over  their  fbrtoiM  ! 
Bat  fintwy,Ibr  ye  can,  what  now  goeaonia  the  household  t 

Now  Tor  the  third  time  enter'd  the  Mother  impatient,  the  chamber 
Where  were  aealed  the  men,  which,  full  of  cares,  she  had  quitted ; 
— Spoke  of  Ibe  auddenly  overcast  tnoon,  and  the  galhering  tempest. 
And  of  her  Ban  who  so  long  staid  forth,  aad  of  perils  of  night-timei 
Sharply  gave  blame  to  the  frienda,  that,  no  word  said  to  the  Maidan, 
No  suit  urged  for  the  Youth,  so  soon  from  him  they  had  !iB.rted, 

"  Make  not  worse  what  ia  bad  f"  ibiis  apake  the  Hoar  ont  of  humor ; 
i'  For  as  (hou  seeat,  we  too  must  wait,  and  tarry  the  ending." 

Traaqnilly  then  as  he  sat,  began  with  his  story  the  Neighbor: 
"  Still  do  I  giatefoUy  think,  in  such  diiquieting  seaaona, 
Of  my  father  who,  when  I  a  boy  was,  pluckt  out  the  loot  of 
All  impatience  in  me,  that  not  a  fibre  remained, 
And  much  bett«r  I  learnt  to  wait  than  tnany  a  wise  man." 
"Tell  lu,"  ibe  Minister  aaid,  "  what  the  old  man's  clever  devico  was." 
"  ThM  will  I  gladly  narrate,  for  each  to  himaelf  may  apply  it," 
Said  the  Surgeon  theteto.     "  As  a  boy,  chaaced  oncu  dd  a  Sunday 
That  1  impaueatly  itood,  G>r  the  carriage  eagerly  waiting 
Which  waa  to  take  ua  a  drive  to  the  Fountain  under  tha  lima-tmaa. 
It  come  not,  and  I  ran  like  a  weaael  hither  and  thither, 
Dpalaira  and  downslurs  oft ;  and  from  the  door  lo  the  window. 
Seem'd  to  me  all  ny  fingen  icht;  I  acratcht  on  the  table, 
Drumm'd  on  the  floor  with  my  feel,  and  had  almost  fallen  a  weeping. 
AH  this  »Bw  my  father  in  quiet ;  but  when,  at  the  last,  I 
All  too  silly  became,  by  the  arm  he  tranquilly  took  me. 
Led  me  up  to  the  window,  and  spoke  what  well  I  remember: 
'  SeesE  thou  the  cnrponler's  shop  there  oppoaile,  cloe'd  for  the  Smulay  t 
Soon  on  the  morrow  it  opens,  and  plane  attd  saw  are  in  mo^oo. 
And  Irom  morning  to  night  they  there  are  conatandy  working. 
But  bethink  thee  of  Ibis:  in  the  end  there  will  be  a  morning 
When  the  Master  will  work,  and  all  his  journeymen  with  bim. 
Making  a  coffin  ibr  thee,  lo  finish  it  quickly  and  itly. 
And  here  over  the  way  the  wooden  house  they  will  oany, 
Which  at  the  last  the  patient  alike  and  impatient  must  lie  in. 
And  which  a  heavy  roof  full  soon  ii  appointed  to  cover.' 
And  forthwith  in  my  spirit  I  saw  this  as  bdi>re  me. 
Saw  the  boards  joined  togetber,  the  sad  black  color  prepared. 
And  sat  patiently  down,  and  waited  then  lor  the  carriage. 
Now  when  olfaers  I  see  with  eager  solicitude  Butter'd 
This  way  running  and  Ifaat,  I  bethink  nie  ilill  o[  the  ooffia." 
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Ssnliiig  Cbe  Miniaur  nid  :  "  the  touching  nmge  of  Death  itaadB 
Not  M  ■  Feu-  to  the  wue,  and  Dot  ■■  mn  End  to  die  pio<k. 
ffn>  it  (Midi  to  Tba  bonaeii  of  life,  and  teariies  bim  actina  ; 
Thu  »iu  God*  ha  it  aolace,  and  hope  of  a  glmioaa  future. 
Bwsb  in  death  aeea  life.     Twaa  ut  nsU  doue  of  the  fatbir 
Tba*  Vt  the  aeaative  ijo;  death  at  death  oiiljr  to  set  Ibitfa. 
Let  mea  Aoti  to  the  701Kb  the  worth  ohich  in  lipeued  mnbood 
Li8a,and  to  a^,  the  ngM- of  joalb;  that  nc^  maj  t^oice  in 
natamliDaalltHuid,  vid  liTe  ma;  ever  to  life  lead." 

But  then  open'd  the  door,  and  the  goodlf  couple  appotred, 
Aad  the  fHeodB  were  itnick,  the  aflectionale  poretiu  wtirs  Martlad 
At  the  iarta  of  the  Bride,  St  mBtch  ioi  the  form  of  the  Bridegnxim  ; 
Tea,  loo  Bnalt  the  doorway  aeeiii'd,  the  towering  ctatore 
Of  the  pair  to  admit,  who  trod  the  threaholil  together. 
Aod  with  wingeil  word*  did  Ueiman  place  her  before  ihetn ; 
"  Hera  i*  a  Maiden,"  he  «sid,  "  e'en  nich  b»  ye  wi«b  in  tfae  hanaebotd  ; 
Deartet  Father,  rec^re  her  weD,  ihe  deeerres  it  {  and  Mother, 
In  whale'ar  to  houiekeeping  belongs  inquire  of  her  knowledge. 
That  you  iDay  learn  bow  well  *he  deeerves,  te  yon  to  be  nearer-" 
Haitily  then  the  eicetlent  Faator  drew  be  asda,  and 
Baid :  "  Kind  at,  do  ye  from  thii  perplexity  &ee  me. 
Qnickly  DDtying  Ibe  knot,  fur  I  tremble  to  what  it  may  dreg  me. 
For  I  the  Maid  have  in  do  wise  woo'd  she  ifaoald  here  as  my  bride  Come; 
Bat  (he  tMriierm  aa  a  eervant  abe  cornea  to  the  boose ;  and  I  fear  me 
8he  will  take  fright  and  fly  bence,  aa  bood  aa  tbe  talk  ia  of  wedlock- 
Bat  yet  aoon  be  decided  Ihe  kit !    No  longer  in  error 

Miut  ihe  remain  ;  I,  too,  cannot  bear  the  nncerlaiaty  looger. 

Haate,  and  in  this  thu  wiadom  show  whicfa  we  venerate  erer  f 

And  tbe  Miniater  ainight  tliea  back  to  the  company  inni'd  him. 

Bnt  already,  ataa !  the  genlle  aoul  of  the  Muden 

Waa  by  the  apeed)  of  Uw  Father  diaturbed ;  he  bad  freely  sddreat  her 

In  hia  gamesome  mood,  nor  meant  be  anght  of  rniaeeinly : 

"Yea,  my  Child,  it  ia  well!    With  joy  1  perceire  it,  my  son  hai 

Taste,  like  bis  Father  before  him,  who  in  his  time,  it  waa  weB  known. 

Ever  the  bireat  led  to  the  dance,  and  at  last  on  tbe  ftirast 

Fixt.  and  brought  her  as  bride  to  his  boose  j  hr  snch  was  my  WKb  tiet«. 

When  a  man  cboosea  a  bride  it  ia  well  seen  what  is  hia  spirit. 

If  he  have  judgment,  and  whether  he  feels  that  be  has  a  value. 

Bat  yoa  needed,  t  ween,  nnall  time  to  make  3'otb-  decision  ; 

And,  by  my  HMh.  to  foUow  our  Herman  i«  not  a  bard  thing." 
Herman  heanl  bnt  &intly  the  worda ;  for  all  in  a  tremble 

Was  be  within  1  and  at  once  tbe  whole  of  the  circle  was  silrat. 
Bat  the  excellent  Maid,  by  inch  strange  lighlneaa  of  emvarse, 

Aa  to  ber  it  appear'il,  oSended  and  deep  in  her  aaol  hurt. 

Stood,  wilb  a  flj'ing  blnsh  fi'nm  ber  cheeks  e'en  down  to  her  boamn 

AH  sofflu'd  ;  yel  still  ^e  refrain'd,  and  herself  she  ctdlecled, 

Then  to  the  Host  abe  spake,  her  pain  not  fally  dissemblbg : 

"  Tnth  !  yoor  Bon  had  prepar'd  me  not  fbr  sucb'a  rec^tion. 

Who  his  Father's  w^n,  as  a  worthy  citizen's,  painted; 

And  I  know  that  I  stand  beftire  a  penon  of  cnltnre. 

Who  to  tbe  state  of  tboae  be  aceosta  sdU  nodtb  his  betMTiur. 
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Yel  it  would  leeiii  Itut  je  tcnce  feet  pitj  enoogfa  fir  a  poor  maid 

Who  on  yoar  Ihreahold  has  bnt  juat  trod,  aod  ii  ready  Id  wrve  fim  ; 

Elaeye  never  had  (Otifbt,  with  bitter  mocking,  to  ihow  me 

How  remote  my  lot  from  yooni  and  that  of  yonr  Son'a  is. 

Trae  it  ia  tbat  I  came  to  yoa  poor,  m;  all  in  my  bnndle, 

Into  yonr  honse,  well  atored  with  all  tbat  oan  aerre  to  your  comfott; 

But  inyieiri  know,  and  how  we  atand  to  each  other. 

Ia  it  then  noble  aod  right  to  caat  «acb  mockery  on  me 

Aa  at  my  entmtoe  well-nigh  aearea  me  back  from  yonr  (hra^iold  T" 

A&aiolu  Herman  moved,  and  onto  the  Hiniitar  aign  made 
Into  the  middle  to  break,  and  qnick  to  demoliah  the  error. 
Soon  forth  atept  the  pmdcnl  man,  and  lookt  at  the  Miudeo'l 
Deep  ofience,  and  her  pmn  nippreet  and  the  tear*  in  her  eyelid*. 
Then  did  hia  aplrit  nrge,  not  atraight  to  diapel  the  confuaion, 
But  alill  rurtbsr  to  probe  the  higb-wrooght  ioni  of  the  Damael ; 
Ami  forthwith  to  her  then,  with  words  deep«earching,  he  thoa  aaid : 

"  Sorely,  O  foreigner  Maid  !  not  well  in  thy  ihoaghl  thoa  hail  wmgbed,'~ 
When,  too  baality  all  ihon  reaolv'dst  to  terve  with  the  aliaoger, — 
nbat  it  ij  to  eater  the  houaelof  a  lord  and  a  master. 
For  the  fate  of  the  whole  of  Ibe  year  u  atampt  by  the  hirbg. 
And  when  '  Agreed'  ia  aaid,  moat  mre  yoa  have  mach  to  put  up  with ! 
That  which  ia  hardeat  to  bear  ia  not  the  wearying  taak^daj. 
Nor  the  (neat,  though  bitter,  of  labor  preving  on  labor, 
For  foU  oh  he  loila  who  ia  free,  no  leaa  than  hia  aervant ; 
^    But  with  the  maater'a  humor  to  bear,  whoa  he  cbidea  ibee  DQJaatly, 
Or  wonld  have  now  tbi*  and  now  that,  with  taioiaelf  diaagreeing; 
Then  the  paaaioaate  6ta  of  the  vromen,  »  eaiily  anger'd. 
That,  and  the  mdeneaa  and  pertneaa  of  apoilt  and  troubleaome  children,— 
Thia  it  ia  bard  to  endure,  while  atill  all  datiee  performing 
Quick  and  alert,  nor  once  to  ahoir  thee  aullen  m  atopid. 
Yet  for  ihia  thou  seem'at  bat  unapt,  aince  the  jeata  of  the  Hoat  here 
Wound  thee  to  deeply  i  and  yet  it  ia,  cure,  nooght  itnnge  or  unfreqnent 
Jeatiog  a  maiden  (o  teaae,  that  ibe  for  a  youth  baa  a  liking." 

Thoa  apoke  he.    Aikd  deeply  the  Damael  felt  what  he  nCter'd, 
And  ahe  refrained  no  more.    Forth  borat  ibe  tide  of  her  feeling 
Strong,  and  her  full  heart  heav'd,  and  a  sob  bonl  forth  from  her  botom. 
And  with  a  flood  of  acalding  teara  thna  aoddenly  aaid  abe: 
"  Ah  I  the  pradent  man,  when  fae  conasela  tia  jn  oor  angniah. 
Little  be  kaowi  how  ill  hia  cold  word  boots  to  relieve  na 
From  the  load  of  oar  grief  tbat  Providence  place*  upon  na ! 
Ve  are  happy  and  gay.  and  how  sbonld  a  jeat  give  to  yott  pain  ! 
Bat  who  ia  aick  at  heart,  thoagh  alight,  feel*  sorely  tbe  toocbillg. 
Ko !  to  me  'Iwere  of  no  avBil  e'en  could  I  diasemble  i 
Forth  at  onoe  come  liiat  which,  later,  bitterer  pain  were, 
And  might  plant  in  my  heart  a  ailent  cankering  sorrow. 
Let  me  hence  depart !  no  longer  here  may  I  lany ; 
Qoick  will  [  now  returu  and  aeek  my  deaolale  people 
Whom  I  left  in  their  wo,  my  own  aole  profit  puraning, 
Bach  is  my  firm  resolve ;  anahrinkiog  therefina  I  tell  yoa 
What  had  else  long  yeste  in  my  heart's  recesses  been  bnried. 
Tea,  the  Father's  jeals  have  deeply  woiukded  me :  not  ihu 
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Troad  I  lad  •onsitivB  wn,  be;oad  wbU  ii  meet  for  m  urrsnt  i 

Bat  tbu  my  heart,  in  iruih,  ww  iol;  twara  ota  Inniag  ' 

Toward*  ihe  Youth  who  ttniay  ■>  a  kind  piwmr  fawl  ioiighl  in. 

For  when  Grat  od  (ha  road  wa  parted,  abll  he  reiiiuitBd 

Firm  in  mj'  memory  GiC;  1  thoaght  of  the  bliu  of  the  maidan 

Whom  already  pebapi  io  his  heart,  hifl  betmtfaed,  ho  cheruhL 

And  wbea  again  at  Ibe  foantaiD  I  foond  bim,  I  dretr  ia  a  jo;  from 

Hii  doir  light,  ■■  if  an  angel  from  heaT'n  were  before  me- 

And  BO  readily  with  him  I  went,  thoDgh  aooght  ■■  a  ■errant. 

Tet  the  fiiad  thoaght  itllt  Satter'd  ny  heart,  (I  will  not  doiiy  it.) 

A*  on  the  way  we  came  bitbsr,  I  might  at  the  lait,  by  deaerring 

Win  him,  if  once  I  tiecaine  the  moclfnl  pmp  of  the  hoosebold. 

Bat,  now  alai !  at  length  my  eye*  are  nncloa'd  to  tbe  dangsr 

Which  I  had  ran,  while  in  lileDce  I  lijed  ao  near  lo  the  lor'd  Osa. 

Ah,  and  at  laat  I  feel  haw  far  Qte  deotitale  Maiden 

Is  Irom  the  opulent  youth,  e'en  were  ahe  tbe  beat  and  diaereeteat. 

All  tbia  now  have  I  aaid,  that  of  me  jodging  ye  err  not, 

now  that  r.y  heart,  chince-braiaed,  has  taagltt  me  to  know  my 

For,  liriag  on  with  my  lecret  wiih,  this  too  T  mnat  look  for, 

Thai  he  at  last  his  selected  bride  had  brongbt  to  bia  bomeataad ; 

And  how  then  had  I  borne  the  inward  pangs  of  my  bosom  ! 

Happily  now  I  am  wam'd  ;  and  faappQy,  loos'd  from  my  breatt,  Ae 

Veil  of  mystery  falls,  while  yet  Ihe  ill  may  be  healed. 

And  so  all  ia  said.     And  now  nought  longer  shall  keep  me 

In  this  honie,  where  I  stand  tbos  cover'd  with  pain  and  coatnaian. 

Freely  owning  my  loye,  and  my  hopes  so  fond  and  an  (boliah. 

Hot  the  night,  and  the  iky  all  deep  with  lowering  clonda  spread, 

Not  ihe  roll  of  the  ihnnder  (I  hear  it]  shall  hinder  my  going. 

Not  Ihe  hnnt  of  tbe  rain  from  tbe  tkyimpetaoos  ponring. 

Not  the  bow!  of  the  storm.    All  this,  already  I've  borne  it. 

Join'd  with  the  ternrara  of  flight,  and  the  fbeman  pressing  npon  na. 

And  now  again  I  go  K>rtfa— wich  long  has  my  cnstomed  conrae  been — 

BwFpt  by  the  stream  of  the  time  and  parting  from  all  I  have  clung  to. 

Fareyewelll  I  tony  no  longer;  the  straggle  fs  orer."         ' 

Thns  as  she  spoke  she  moved  her  qnickly  back  to  the  threshold 
Under  her  arm,  ea  she  came,  her  little  packet  retaining. 
Bat  then  both  her  arms  the  Mother  threw  roand  the  Maiden, 
Grasping  ber  roand  her  waist,  and  cried,  amaz'd  and  astoniaht : 
"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  I    And  whence  come  tears  ao  ancall'd  fort 
Nayi  bnE  Ilet  thee  not  go;  tlioa  art  the  betroth'd  of  my  Herman." 
Bnt  thereat  the  Sire  mach  ruffled  stood  and  diapleaaed, 
Lookt  at  them  both  a*  ihey  wept,  nnd  drily  said  as  be  tamed : 
"  Even  so  t  this  is  the  beantilul  sight  at  the  end  of  the  story  ! 
That  the  day,  for  ill  close,  has  that  which  moat  I  recoil  from  ! 
For  nought  worse  can  I  bear  than  weeping  and  wailing  of  women, 
Paasionate  aobs  and  cries,  that  make  a  scene  of  a  matter 
Which  with  an  atom  of  sense  might  be  &r  easier  righted. 
Tireaome  it  ia  to  me,  Ibis  incomprehensible  bns'nesa 
Farther  to  hear.    It  may  take  its  coarse,  bnt  I  shall  to  bed  go." 
And  he  tom'd  him  away,  in  act  to  go  to  hid  chamber. 
Where  waa  the  bed  of  tbe  married  pair  and  where  he  his  rest  took. 
Bat  thi^on  held  him  back,  and  said  with  harried  aooenta. 
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"  Ftlber,  be  not  too  bwty,  nor  angered  be  with  tlie  Msideu  1 
I  slone  am  to  blame  far  all  thia  tnun  of  coafiuioa 
Which  our  Friend  bai  increut,  diuembling  Ihai  in  bia  leemliig. 
Wortby  lir,  ipeak  forth  !  Tor  to  jou  I  tnuted  the  mattBr. 
Add  not  trouble  and  pain,  bnt  ralber  rlear  Dp  the  vbnle  tale  <. 
For  it  were  cut  in  my  power  to  highlj  hereafler  to  prize  yon 
If  JOD,  admir'd  ai  a  wiae  good  man,  were  a  maker  of  miKliief." 

Smiling  tbemt.  thna  nid  the  warthy  Faator  id  BBBwer ; 
"  What  coane  other  than  Ibw  bad  giT'n  at  lbs  jdaaiing  coDbnicni 
Thia  good  child  baa  made,  and  abonn  the  Imlh  of  her  feeling  1 
la  not  tbj  care  all  cored,  thj  aormw  to  rapture  and  Joy  lam'd  t 
Speak  tbenontfbribyaelf  I    Wbatneed  of  aatranger  between  j on  t" 
Thau  al^K  Herman  Ibrlb,  and  aaid  in  friendlieat  acc«nti : 
"NeTor  maj'at  then  tbeae  dear  teara  nie,  Ibeee  griela  of  a  moment.' 
For  tbey  the  pledge  of  delight  to  me  ;  and  I  tniat  too  to  thee,  are. 
Not  ai  a  iervant  the  aid  to  gain  of  tbe  excellent  Stranger 
Took  I  mj  way  to  tbe  well ;  I  came  to  ane  for  thy  hearl'i  lore. 
Bnt,  alai  for  my  timonKu  glaoce  I  no  tiace  it  diacoier'd 
Of  iby  leaning  ot  heart;  it  law  bnt  tbe  TiMge  of  frieodibip 
When  from  the  glua  of  (be  tranqoil  well  then  gav'at  it  a  greeting. 
Bnt  to  my  bouae  to  bring  th*e,  already  the  half  of  my  wi«b  wa» ; 
Now  than  hast  giv'n  me  tbe  whole!    O,  therafore  bleat  be  thou  ever .'" 
And  the  Maiden  lookl  on  the  Yoath  with  deepenod  emotion, 
Nor  did  abe  ahnn  the  eiabrace  and  the  kiaa,  wbicb  the  sammit  of  joy  era. 
When,  long  inly  deair'd,  to  iba  pair  thej  oome  aa  BHOraiioe 
Of  a  fntare  of  hlin  which,  now  e«  it  aeema,  ahall  be  andlei*. 

Meanwhile  unto  the  reat  the  Hiniater  all  bad  explained. 
But  the  Maid  came,  and  before  (be  Blre  with  a  genuine  grace  ftood. 
And,  low  beadiog,  kiat  with  aBection  the  hand  he  retrained. 
And  laid  :  "  Ta'ea  aa  I  waa  by  anrprize,  jros  kindly  will  pardon 
Firaitbe  teara  of  my  pain,  and  now  tbe  tears  of  my  gladneai. 
O  krgive  me  that  former  feeling!    Forgive  me  the  preaent! 
And  let  me  feel  me  aacnre  in  the  new  foond  joy  wbicb  iaabown  me. 
Yea,  lot  the  firat  oSance,  wbicb  I,  bewildered,  ga»e  yon 
Likflwiae  be  the  laat !    Tbe  aervice,  tmaty  and  loving 
Which  the  maid  had  vowed,  abe  tnuta  aa  a  dangbter  to  render." 

Then  tbe  Father  embno'd  her  and  hid  the  teara  he  waa  ibeddnig  i 
Lovingly  leant  the  Motfaer  to  them,  and  heartily  kiat  her ; 
So,  hand  abaking  in  band,  wopt  on  the  woman  in  ailenca. 

Qnickly  then  took  the  hand  tbe  good  InteQIgenl  Faalor 
OftheHoat,  and  drew  the  wedding-ring  from  his  finger; 
(Not  with  eaae ;  the  plamp  well-rounded  member  retain'd  it ;)         • 
Took  tbe  ring  of  the  Mother  therewith  and  betrothed  the  children. 
Baying ;  "  Once  more  have  this  golden  boop  for  ita  office 
Firmly  a  bond  to  knit,  which  bleaaedbe  a*  the  former. 
Tb!a  Yoang  man  ia  deeply  poaaest  with  love  of  the  Maiden, 
And  tbe  Maiden  owna  that  he  ia  the  Yonlli  of  faer  wiahea. 
Therefore  thos  I  betroth  yon,  and  blen  yonr  onion  beocefortb. 
With  yonr  Farent'a  leave,  and  with  yonr  Friend  ata  wiinesa." 


And  with  wiahing  of  joj  the  Sargson  made  faia  obcaaanae* 
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But  wbeD  Iha  Mioisler  dow  prepar'd  on  tlis  fauid  of  the  Maid  the 

Circlet  of  gold  to  place,  he  u«  with  wooder  the  otbar, 

Which  before  st  Ihe  well  with  tninble  Hermsn  had  nolic'd. 

And  be  uid  thereon,  in  kiod  toae*  plajfullj  chidiog, 

"  How !  Ihou  belrothe»t  lbe«  now  to  &  SHCoiid  1    See  that  there  come  aal 

Thy  fint  bridegroom  back  to  forbid  the  baniiB  at  the  altar!" 

And  (be  Mud  thereon :  "  0  ;et  to  that  mark  of  remembrancii, 
Let  me  a  moment  deTote  !  for  well  be  dewrros  taj  nmBobnUM, 
That  tnie  friend  who  gave  it  parting  and  never  reUmad. 
All  did  he  wall  fbreeee,  when,  urg'd  by  the  ardor  of  bvedom, 
Drg'd  by  doeire  to  act  in  a  world  tranirorm'd  and  renewed, 
Eager  to  Pari*  he  went,  and  there  aoon  felten  and  death  fooud. 
— '  Fare  thee  well  and  liye  happy  -'  he  laid :  '  I  go  and  I  leave  Ibeo. 
All  ia  in  motiiui  on  earth ;  all  thingi  at  once  are  dineTer'd. 
Natiom  >ee  their  foimdatioD  lawi  rerened  in  a  moment, 
BIch  poueiaions  qoit  the  graup  of  the  alkcient  poateMor, 
Friend  ii  ■•ver'd  from  friend ;  ao  love  from  lava  ii  diTlded. 
Here  I  leave  thee  now ;  bat  where  I  find  thee  bereaflar 
Who  can  tellt     Perbapa  we  Utk  thai  now  for  the  la«t  time. 
Well  of  a  tmth  it  was  aaid  that  man  on  earth  ia  a  atnoger. 
And  he,  in  onr  wild  timei,  a  stranger  more  than  of  yore  ia. 
Oars  ii  the  lulid  ground  no  more ;  onr  treamrea  away  fly ; 
Gold  and  ailvjer  melt  from  the  HDciaDt  faallowed  figuret ; 
AU  ia  in  change,  u  if  the  world,  with  ita  varied  forma,  would 
Back  into  Chaot  aikd  Night  dinolve,  new-formed  to  come  forth. 
Keep  thou  thy  bean  for  ma;  and  if  we  meet  a*  we  walk  on 
Wreoki  of  a  broken  worid,  we  meet  aa  regenerate  oreaturea, 
Lifisd  and  tranaform'd,  nor  more  by  deiliny  felter'd  ; 
For  what  ohaina  biod  bim  wbo  timei  like  oara  bai  turrived  t 
But  if  it  may  not  be  that  ever  again  from  tbeae  dangera  ' 

We,  triamphanl  emerging,  embrace  each  other  in  gtadneaa, 
O  do  thon  keep  itill  in  thy  ihonght  my  image  before  thee, 
That  thon  with  eqaal  aoal  may'at  bear  or  weal  or  miafortone. 
Doea  a  new  home  invite,  new  bands  of  nnion  draw  thee  t 
Then  with  gratituds  take  the  good  (hat  deaitay  offsra. 
Give  to  the  loving  thy  love,  and  thank  the  kind  for  their  kindnea*. 
Bat  e'en  ki,  aet  lightly  thy  foot,  aa  aasity  lifted. 
For  mate  freaher  Ion  may  lark,  to  double  thy  aorrow. 
Sacred  deem  thy  day  ;  yet  prize  not  faigher  thy  life,  than 
Olher  gifts  that  thon  hold's!,  and  gifts  may  still  be  deoeitfol.' — 
Tbna  higb-miaded  he  spoke ;  and  back  he  Dever  retarned. 
Mean  time  I  lost  all  \  and  thought  full  afl  of  the  warning. 
And  o'afx  now  do  the  words  oome  back,  when  jay  for  me  once  more 
Love  prepares,  and  Hope  apreada  forth  her  loveliest  prospeeta. 
O  forgive  me,  my  eicellent  friecd,  that  e'en  while  I  hold  thee 
Thus  by  the  arm,  I  qnske  ;  to  the  long  time  aea-toesed  sailor 
Seem*,  when  landed,  the  sotidest  ground  to  sway  with  a  motion." 

Thna  apoke  she,  and  placed  the  rings  on  har  finger  together. 
And  the  Bridegroom  apoke  wllh  a  minly  accent  of  feding  : 
"  All  the  faster  honnd,  amid  this  loosing  of  all  thing*, 
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B«,  DoTotliea,  dis  he  I    We  firm  will  hold  lo  aaoh  othar ; 

Finn  and  long  %  nor  qtit  oar  bold  of  tbs  gcxid  ttmt  u  giv'n  ua. 

For  the  maa  vho  id  wavering  limea  hiu  ■  wavering  mind  too, 

He  adda  weight  to  the  ill  and  spreaila  It  wider  and  wider  \ 

Bat  wbo  Rnuly  alandi,  he  mould*  tbe  world  to  bii  poilnre, 

Not  the  Cerman'a  work  sbaald  it  be,  the  violent  muvemeni 

Oaward  to  urge,  or  to  reel  ia  hia  counea  this  waj  and  that  waif- 

■  Here  we  lake  our  (laiid  !'     Such  be  oar  vrord  and  oar  aoliOD. 

For  men  bonoar  >uU  tfaoee  People, firm  and  roialTed. 

Wbo  for  their  God  and  their  lawa,  their  homea,  tbeir  wivea  and  their  ebildMB, 

Feaghl  and  repeli'd  the  foe,  or  banded  fell  and  unTanqniaht. 

Thou  art  mine ;  and  Mine  now  ia  mine  more  tnily  than  ever  i 

Mot  in  fear  to  be  held,  in  itealth  to  be  poorly  enjoyed, 

But  with  coange  and  heart.    And  if  the  foemen  aaaail  oj 

Now  or  in  futare  daya,  1  don  my  harneaa  and  go  forth. 

Whilit  tboa  gonrdeit  my  bonae  and  tendeat  the  days  of  my  pareata, 

Fearleaa  and  tranqnil  I  can  mm  my  breait  lo  the  foeman. 

Yea,  and  were  all  like-minded  with  me.  Fotveqnickly  would  come  forth 

Menacing  Force  to  repel,  and  Peace  would  relom  with  her  bluaiiuga." 


rilAICUl   HI   COIIEICIll   llfllW. 

It  ia  now  niber  more  than  a  year  aince  the  effecia  of  ifae  Britiah  commercial  revoIiioM, 
which  commenced  with  a  Ml  in  the  pHcea  ofcorn,  laworda  tlie  close  of  the  moolh  of  Aognat. 
1847.  were  felt  in  thia  market.  The  decline  in  pricea  which  followed  the  eaormuua  cum 
■pecolatinn  ofthat  year,  allhnagh  not  ihecBuae  of  ihi>  insolvency  of  a  large  proporiinu  of  the 
merchanta  of  Eogland.waa  tbe  immediate  agent  in  developing  iti  eiiilence.  The  etfectof 
tbat  deaeription  of  credila  vraasevere  io  London.  Uoiiey  became  eiceedingly  acarce,  and 
IhoaewboiieoDlBtaDdtngobligationawerelarge  competed  with  each  oiher  for  the  meani  of 
diaoharging  them,  and  all  rivalled  the  rail-road  companiea.  the  calla  of  which  vrere  large, 
lo  an  extent  which  carried  the  rats  of  intereat  to  an  eitraordinary  high  figure.  Since 
Uial  time  there  ha*  been  a  great  and  r^id  depreciation  of  property  and  aecuritiee  of  all 
deacripdona.  a  cnrtailment  of  enterprise,  and  a  couieqnent  diminiahing  deoiand  for  cap- 
it^,  notil  money  ia  DOW  again  in  the  London  market  1)  a  31  per  cent,,  and  the  bank  mini- 
mam  rele  3  per  cent  Political  canaes  have  moally  pradnced  tbeie  disaalrou*  eBeola,  and 
are  to  b'e  enhanced,  in  all  probability,  by  a  ahort  harveai  and  dear  food.  The  mil-w^ 
operalione  in  Great  Britain  have  been  for  aeveral  yeaia  of  an  immense  magnitade,  and  tb* 
aumatliey  haveabaorbed  almoat  incredible.  Up  lo  December,  1947,  tbe  amoant  of  cap- 
ital acloally  paid  in,  was  £131,641,584,  and  the  debt*  ofths  aeveral  companiea  amoonted 
to  £39,541,895,  making  an  aggregate  of  £161,156,470,  or  at  an  exchange  of  14  80  par 
pound,  1657,518.435.  The  aggregate  amount  aolhoriaed  ia  £334,387^5,  and  tb« 
amoant  ofslock  created  £196,243,541.  Theae  vaat  payments  have  abeorbed  the  anrploa 
means  of  almoil  all  claMe*  of  dealera,  capitaliata,  merchants  and  maaniacturera,  who  held 
railway  stocka  as  deposits  to  be  made  nae  of  as  a^ant  want*  required.  Wbem  politiod 
evems  oheoked  tbe  opoiation  of  their  regular  bniaesa.  they  fooad  that  atooka  of  thi*d»' 
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Kription  eonld  not  be  tunted  into  money,  eicopt  at  an  immenae  Ion,  mdil  beome  ■ 
niMl8C  of  calcolalion  to  lome,  whether  it  would  be  more  adviBsbla  to  di«poee  of  their 
good,  or  sborefi  »1b  McriSce.  The  «iles  of  stock  made,  invD^ed  iiloi.cf  IO.hmfug.apom 
every  20  abilling.  of  paid-np  capital.  This  doei  not  include  the  1™  seeming  to  thosB 
wbo  bougbl  lhi»  de«riptioQ  of  elock  «  ■  premium,  Soch  .  Mate  of  Ihinga  could  not  f.i| 
to  oiercise  a  moat  prejadicinl  efiect  on  trade,  end  partieuliirly  or  the  home  market.  More 
eapecialW,  that  nnniual  qnaotiiies  of  good,  have  been  lent  from  iha  oounirie.  of  Europo 
to  Eneland  lo  lealizo  money,  and  ihe  oipcrU  of  Briliah  goods  having  dedinnd  to  a  very 
considerable  eiteot,  as  indicated  in  the  foUowing  official  figoWft  for  the  tiM  eight  monlh 
of  Ihe  year,  for  aeveral  year.: 

KSPOBTB  OF  OBEAT  BBITAIN,  BiaHT  MONTHS,  BNDINQ  HBPTEHBEK  5, 

Jrticte                             18«.             1B45.  1846.  1B47-  1B«. 

f.™™      ..£12  792 0M--£12,9!»,l89-.i£Il,T3n,6fl2--fl2.338,S«>., £10,797,721 

Couonmanufaowres,.      il^,™,»«Jti^™^^  _  B^Bi^S-  a,896,a^--  3,409,738 

Cotton  yam-.  —  —           ijai'!^..      |,55BS4,-  iJoMfll-  1,544.498-.  l^a^S.lW 

Linen  manulaclures,              \^i%..        '70a500-.  643,191--  426,0'26,.  301,6ffi 

Linen  yam,- •■■                          j Ml.aXl-.  746,993-  806,921"  663,776 

Ma<-hinery,"--;- 3326529-     Z49^63.-  S533,S1S..  3,642,074-  3^5^ 

Iron  and  steel, t«  ib]..         857075- ■  514,720- ■  72^,458-  373,880 

W^  ?!S!^-     ■  — '■■         fiS-.        6Sa;208..        668308-        643.344--        410B16 
X31,379,e32    £31,548,031    f30,241,680    £31,077,550    £26,257,768 

The  monlh  of  October  last  year  was  one  of  verf  disaatrous  boalneas,  and  thia  year  there 
is  a  amall  increaw.  upon  the  hosinea.  of  that  month.  The  approach  of  the  cholera  also 
te  ded  to  depress  commercial  enterprise,  and  to  promote  a  hoarding  of  the  precinns 
metala,  and  a  diminiahed  demand  for  the  product,  of  indn.lry.  In  Fr«n«,  alao,  .  kiiHi 
of  tianic  eiisU  from  the  Btrife  of  parties  in  relation  to  the  prB.idoncj,  and  holders  ot  pTO- 
d  0  are  deairoua  of  filing  it  for  monov  lo  hoard.  Tho  export  of  bread  stuff,  from  iba 
Borlhera  department,  to  England,  U  ihe'reforo  con.yerable ;  and  while  it  depreaaes  tho 
Prices  in  those  parts,  aid.lo  promote  a  continoed  cummt  ot  the  precious  metal.  10  1t™c«. 
Vhronghout  Europe,  to.greator  or  less  «t«>t.  tho  doaire  i»  to  turn  whaleveri.  poases^d 
into  specie,  and  holdontoit.  It  is  truo,  that  in  tho  hand,  of  .mmtgrant..  coosJe,  .Wa 
Dortiom  of  this  arrive,  hero,  and  passes  into  cutiolaUon  ;  but  there  is  at  oiport  demand 
ata  prioe  not  warranted  in  .be  pre»nt  sl-to  of  comm-rcial  exchanges.  Ttio  les-aed 
demand  for  qood.  can.e.  a  doclino  in  the  great  stapta,  oouon,  that  .a  aevorely  felt  u  tho 
„ath  bnt  wilh  that  exception,  the  tnrplns  of  tho  United  Bute.  con«aU  in  anicles,  «lnoh. 

h  iher  war  or  pestilence  or  both,  devaatale  tho  old  world,  must  he  had,  and  the  export 
rfthen.  i.  rach  as  to  afford  a  supply  of  bills  beyond  the  want,  of  trade,  and  the  rales 
have  been  ateadily  falling.  

The  following  i.  a  table,  fron.  offloial  soiir«»,  showing  the  import,  and  exports  of 

5„  „  ih-  „„«  of  New-York.  tho  monthly  duties  collected,  ibe  amount  of  specie  in  Iha 

;!^^  traaaury  at  the  ob«.  of  each  month,  and  tho  price  of  United  3ta.«  6  per  oeW. 
gtoek  at  the  same  time  : 

IIIPOBT  AND  KXPORT  OF  SPBCIS,  &0.— «»T  OF  NKW-TOBK. 

, ap«i^ .  lIosU.1,  B;l"«i»  U.a  ftw- 

igl7  luport.  Eipsrt.  dull™.  usswr/.  •  »■  "M. 

K::::ES;:::.v.  IIJIS::::!;™;..;.:-.-.  'SJ?'....  '«.»•-..  ».i.-"' 

,  ""■  49033        1,738.554....  S,a0S,0IT  —  ....  Mi—.  8J 

JSf-';;;;;:".  JS::;:  m-^....  mic^v?....  18MU....1034,... » 
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Fttrt  ef  Sen-Yorlt— {Table  amlinued.) 


IM8. 

L.p»ri. 

E.p«l. 

"^ 

u.u"jf 

••■, 

Mwch 

....      S2,7BI.. 

...     452.507.. 

..   I,5.-,3.003... 

,.       536,754.. 

..102|. 

t^::::- 

...    16S,9I9.. 

...1.180.423.. 

,.    l,6afi,506-.. 

,.       373.246.. 

,.1041. 

...    133#!2. 

...2,249.253.. 

..   1,312,(06... 

..       105.569.. 

....     69,532.. 

...1,871,972.. 

..    1.148,497... 

,.       159,036.. 

Jfly 

...     64.631.. 

...    744,983.. 

..   1.794,238... 

,.       199,957.. 

..m\. 

....    J33.B55. 

...     331,031,. 

..  2,S33J43.,. 

,.      563  3J2.. 

..ID3|. 

....    197.998.. 

...    501,4S5„ 

..  2,119.671... 

„    1,433,387.. 

...   127.998. 

...    882,423.. 

..    1,328,833... 

,.       855,330- 

-.1041. 

,...     24.530. 
..«],23e.«0 

...    274,142.. 
114,639,329 

..       858.6S5-.. 

..    1,101,000- 

..losi- 

ToUl 

$22,ltJ4»35 

Tbau  Ggare«,  for  tha  tpecie,  ehow  oal^  the  qaHntiiiec  entered  at  the  New-YoHc  Ca» 
fom-hoiue.  Very  coniiderable  quBntitiea — probablji  (5,000,000 — went  from  here  to 
Bottun,  to  go  by  sloamen,  and  do  noL  appear  ia  theie  returni.  Now,  it  will  be  obierred 
that  tbe  auddeu  eiporl  but  year  of  13,900,000  produced  tbia  Onngeacy  of  the  msrkal  in* 
dicaled  in  our  nnmber  for  January,  1848,  page  83,  when  mooey  was  qaoled  at  S  per 
cent,  per  jnomh ;  yet.  under  the  contin-utd  oporatiun  of  those  elenienti,  the  market  u  ro- 
oovered,  and  very  much  easier  bow  than  it  was  in  November  laat ;  that  ia  to  say,  it  ii 
aaaily  had  "  at  cuU"  at  6  per  cent, ;  and  gnnd  auliuneen'  paper  is  done  at  9  per  cent.. 
Bod  the  geueral  run  afpaper  10  [lerceiit.  United  Stales  etocks,  whioh  fell  in  December  to 
S8j,have  risen  9  per  cent.,  or  (>  percent,  clear  of  dividend,  and  eicbangesmlemiich  tawer. 
The  pruiperoiu  aiate  of  the  federal  ireaiary  baa  enabled  [be  Becretary  to  notify  ifail  he 
will  not  waut  any  further  iiiilulmentB  on  tbe  loan  of  July  last  until  January.  Thia,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  large  saleaofitocki  abroad,  and  the  payment  of  tha  four  inatiilmenti,  anioant- 
lug  Co  over  (1,000,000,  to  (he  claimants  aader  the  Mexican  treaty,  have  much  relieved 
the  stuck  market,  and  aided  in  the  above  rise.  It  will  be  observed,  that  altbuugh  the 
toaaanry  notes  are  by  law  convertible,  at  the  option  of  the  bolder,  into  a  20  yean  stock, 
tbere  ia  ■  difTereiice  or3  percent,  in  the  price.  This  ariae*  from  the  fact  that  the  stock  ia 
told  vtffc  ttf  i'a(er«if,  while  the  treasury  nuteaintereat  in  addiiion,  Tbe  stock  baa  now 
near  Gve  moniha  ictereat  accumulated.  The  iaaues  uf  slock  at  Washuigton  lo  go  abraad, 
hive,  in  the  laat  five  or  aii  weeks,  been  as  fuUowa: 

Week  ending  October  14 82.100        Week  ending  November  4. ......99.600 

"  "  "       23 130,050  "  "  "  a  ....1,073,700 

"     ■'     "   28, 556,300     "     "     "     IB 526,300 

"    "     »     24 496,700 

These,  together,  make  (3,368,050,  of  which  bat  a  small  portion  was  on  accannl  of  lbs 
(3,000,000  sold  in  London,  by  Muaars.  Corcoran  and  Biggs.  Other  parlies  have  taken  the 
bta  for  almmt  all  countries  of  tbe  continenL  Mr.  Fakenham,  tbe  British  Minister,  took 
(40,550.  and  Madame  Wciaa,  for  the  dancing  trevpe  of  Viennoiae  children,  toot  |47,0D0. 
This  ia  the  nature  of  theiasuea,  viz.:  to  bona-Jidt  holders,  anil  nut  to  stock -jobbers.  The 
bills  drawn  against  these  sums  have  been  in  the  market,  and  mat. 'rinlly  influe^iced  the  rale 
of  exchange.  Tbe  market  bus  remained  thua  steady,  end  recovered  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tant, while  our  foreign  connexions  have  been  dis'urbed  by  two  such  powerful  causes  •* 
tbe  Eugliah  revulsion,  and  almost  (jcneral  mercantile  bankruptcy,  and  the  European  revo- 
lotions,  involving  similar  commercial  results  in  that  quarter.  lo  the  same  time,  in  addt- 
tioQ  to  Ihe  above  121.796,285  laken  from  this  market  in  specie  fur  dutier,  thegovemmeDt 
has  laken  in  specie  for  loans,  |1S, 828,770,  making  (40.625,955  of  specie  taken  by  the  gOT 
enmenl,  in  addition  lo  (18,000,000  exported  ;  say,  together,  (SX,OOO,0a0 ;  and  ibe  montf 
wxtrhet  it  tatter,  iuteresi  and  exchange  lower,  and  stocks  higher.  Can  any  oiroamsUiKW 
moie  Btrnngly  indicate  the  aonndness  of  our  general  businesa,  and  the  conservative  infln- 
ance  of  the  independent  treasury  T  The  receipts  and  disbunementaof  the  federal  treasoij', 
isspecie,  from  the  aperalion  of  the  law  to  tha  1st  of  July,  have  beea  m  fiiUowa: 
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JtKoarj,  1S47, 
(0  Dec  IB47.  Jane,  1S<R.  Jons.  toJal;,  1848. 

Received 46,^67  ,SSS 19,133.B!)0 3,&43,0R4 71.044,840 

Paid 4B,a26,S16 20,833,058 4,630,309 73,639,883 

Th^;  Treasary  statementa  for  Iho  qnarlor  ending  with  Seplomber,  hs«  appeared,  and 
As  geoaral  rsiult  ii  B  revenae  of  t9,!>BI,000  for  the  quarter,  from  ordinirj  aoarcea,  aail 
aa  expemlilura  of  114,577,543  ezdiuiTe  of  debt,  leariiig  a  bslsace  of  (5,500,000,  nhiefa 
WM  mare  Ihu  defrayed  by  the  ioatalneDti  called  in  from  the  tl8|000,')(K)  loan.  Tb« 
revenae  and  expenditure  for  the  year,  bave  been  aa  fallawa,  quaitarly  : 

DHITED   STATES    ^ETBUDZa,    YSAK    ENDIHQ    BEFTENBKft    30. 

Qoanar  endiDg.  Caatoma.         Landa.         Mioea.  Loana.  TotaL 

DMsmberSI 5,337 ,074.... 900,965....   40,500.. ..3.01S.4S0....  8,307,790 

March  31 9,383,0O0....70O,000....  176,800.... 5,387,820....  15,647,080 

Ji]Da30 5,883.568.... 781,796....   35,375. ...4,643,300....  11,349.039 

September  30 9,010.000. ...470,000....  101,000. ...7.67  4.650....  17 ,255,650 


The  reveane  of  iba  cotiDtry  derived  from  ordiuary  aourcea  bai  been,  it  appean.  (33,' 
841.279,  exceeding  by  (7,000.000,  the  average  annnal  expenditure  in  timeof  peace.  Tba 
eipeoditursa  for  the  paat  year  have  been  aa  followa : 

ORITBD    tTATES    EIFENDITOIlEa,    TEAK   EIVDINO    aEPTEmSK    30. 


Qoarter                Civil  Liit,  War            Navr  Debt, 

Eodhig.                State  Dep't.  Dep't.           Dep't,  NavyDep't     Interert.  Totri. 

December  31 1,641,053  3,308,333  2,649,749  919334        7B7.439  9,305,918 

Mai«h 1,339,582  7,341,659  1,964,773  B,329,H18        338,541  17,054.373 

June  30 1,446,978  6.693,470  2,395.066  1.564,000     1,021,537  13,126.041 

8eptember30 3,371,938  8.564.853  3,879,023  806.300       101.750  15,383,841 

Toul,  184 
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Inclvdeit  in  iMt  u  tke  nin  of  (3,000,000,  paid  in  ipKxe  at  the  eUy  of  Mexiea,  being  Oe 
jtrif  iwttaimaU  under  tke  treaty  of  peaee.  Tbs  ISOO.OOO  of  debt  paid  during  the  last  qaal^ 
ter  it  the  amouat  of  Treasary  Doles  taken  in  New-Vork  from  Mr.  Morgan,  in  eicfaaDge 
for  ipBcie.  Thn  whnle  exponie  of  Ihe  Goverumonl  in  184.1,  the  last  year  of  peace,  wia, 
eieliitive  of  debt,  (a'2.50U,a00  ;  for  the  next  fuar  yean,  durin°  which  the  MeiioaD  iaatal- 
menlB  are  pajabie,  thin  amonat  mnit  be  iacreued  by  (3.000,000  for  iastalmeot*,'  and 
(1,000,000  interest,  making,  aay,  (27,000,000,  and  olherextraocdinary  eipenae*  will  raiae 
Ibe  eipeasea  of  1850  to  (33,313,153,  A«  it  appoon,  however,  that  the  ordinary  raveniw 
for  the  preiwm  year,  ia  (3a,B4I,379,  there  will  be  a  (urplua  of  (6,000,000  par  auoam.  Ibr 
■  linking  fond  to  eiiiaguish  the  war  debt  which  woald  be  pffected  in  aeven  yeara.  Tbs 
pmbability  is,  howuver,  that  with  the  iucraau  of  the  export  trade  of  the  cnnntry,  to 
■apply  Europe  wiih  produce,  the  retama  of  dutiable  goods  into  the  couotry  wilt  be  soch 
aa  la  eabatice  Ihe  custom  revenue!,  and  iwetl  the  amount.  Kot  with  standing  that,  ilia 
eoldiera*  land  warraata  will,  to  some  extent,  diminish  Ihe  prooeeda  nf  the  pnblic  land^ 

The  return)  of  the  bank*  of  the  State  of  New-York  (or  the  quarter  ending  September 
30,  1948,  as  compared  with  previous  retnnu,  ihow  leadiag  feahirsa  aa  ibUovn: 
r  TBI  STATE  OP  hbw-tobk. 


Balance 

Loans. 

Bpede. 

Oirculatioo. 

Depomtes. 

daebuik*. 

Aagnat,  1847... 

.80,740,677-., 

..11,983,124.. 

..26,091,683.. 

..36,781,080.. 

..10,830,465 

Nov.  11,1847.. 

..80,558.529... 

..    9.107.920.. 

..26.337.156.. 

-.35,096.818-. 

..   6,308,777 

"    13,1847.. 

..82.561,614.. 

..   7,418,928.. 

-.25,870,131.. 

..35,669.795.. 

..   6,116.878 

Manb  4.  I84il  . 

..73,921,811.. 

..    6.722.326.. 

..23,047,835.. 

..99,741,507.. 

..    4.444.039 

JaDe24,1848.. 

..75.318,986.. 

..  8.751,338.. 

..30,718,825.. 

..27,650,590.. 

..   S,66S,9Sa 

B>pt.30.184D. 

..73*W,T«7.. 

..  S,7»i,134.. 

..M.Ml,l»l.. 

..a8.S3S,0a4.. 

..  4,165.418 

184a]'  FmommI  amd  Oemmtrciai  ibviw.  S57 

Th»  indieatM  an  immenw  o«rt>ilmmt  of  oradlta,  the  banki  ii«tng  llie  BggregBte  at 
ciroalntioa  depoutat  and  banks  $55^01, 4T1  h^oM  |rS,T03,4SB  in  Aaguil,  1647.  While 
thn  cnrtailiBeat  in  die  borrowing  of  the  baaki  hu  ukeu  place,  ibey  have  loaned  (7,900,- 
OOO  lew  to  the  cammiiDitj.  That  which  apemlsa  upon  the  abundance  of  mou*}'  in  the 
maiket,  U  the  itate  of  exchangea  between  the  couDCrj  and  city  ;  and  the  b^liuice  of  paj- 
menu  due  to  or  from  the  couDtr;  i*  indicated  in  the  balaocei  between  the  country  and 
oity  bank*.    The  following  fignres  abow  Ihe  Mate  ol'afialn  at  different  period*: — 

Sept. 

No*.  1846.  Not.  1847.  30, 184S. 

DnetoeDuntrjbanke 1,504.886 i.9iB,f,l)(h 635,837 

"   Banki  in  other  Slate* 2,144,943 3360,253 3,701,347 

"    from  catj  banki 3,649,828 e,30B,7&l 4,337,134 

The  auouut  dun  on  the  IM  uf  Nuiember  la>(  year  la  the  connby  wa*  coniidenblf 
larger  tbm  luual,  and  ibe  dtafu  of  Ihe  interior  iniiitaliona  upon  Ihe  cilj  from  Nomnber 
to  Juiaaiy,  dmaltaneoui  with  the  demand  for  apeoie  on  foreign  account,  induced  bj  the 
atala  of  affair!  in  England,  canied  that  (oaroily  of  monej  then  ao  MiTerely  fell  in  the 
citj.  It  will  be  obierved  Id  the  above  table,  that  the  aggregite  balance  due  bank*  in 
other  Btatea,  by  thou  in  I4ew-York,  diminiahed  from  near  |11, 000,000  in  Angnit.  1847, 
to  leea  than  (4,a00,00a  in  March.  In  that  period  the  l>SDki  in  New- York  paid  bank 
balance)  (6,500,000,  depooitea  (7,000,000,  and  oircnlaliou  (2,000,000,  making  (15,500,000 
to  do  which  they  parted  with  (5,200,000  ofipscie  and  aalled  io  (6,800,000  of  loan*. 

In  addition  to  ihe  demand  loat  year  for  apecle  to  ahip  to  England  and  Europe,  a  very 
conaiderable  portion  a(  United  State*  capital  became  paralyzed,  throngh  Ibe  bet  Ibat 
the  export*  to  the  north  of  Europe  and  England  coold  not  be  >old ;  benoe  Ibe  ship- 
per* were  exceedingly  cramped,  at  Ibe  same  lime  the  desire  to  realize  good*  abroad, 
induced  Ihe  tending  of  them  here  to  *ell  1o  a  greater  extent  ibon  otberwite  would  have 
been  the  owe.  From  iha*e  three  an*e>  cbieRy,  the  foreign  tnuje  oprrated  to  leiaen  ibe 
availability  of  capilal  invested  in  prodace,  and  to  produce  a  demand  for  investment*  in 
good*  to  the  extent  ef  at  leaal  (50,000,000,  purely  through  political  oansea.  Wbite  the 
intereatt  concerned  in  the  fbnrign  trade  have  been  Ihu*  aifected,  the  internal  demand  for 
monay  ba*  been  very  gnnl.  At  the  eaitward  the  demaud  for  capital  oentered  in  Boaton, 
ha*  been  in  two  year*  near  (60,000,000  for  railroad*  aod  publio  work*.  The  following  ia 
•  table  of  the  &ailroada  of  Maiiachueetu : — 

NAIStCHnSllTTS  KAiLKOADS,  WITH  THE  DIVIDElfDS  OF  LISEB  IS  OPeiATIOIf, 

Cuiiul,  laereue  li  Pild  in  Cipiul  Dlvid'd 

1S46,  1847.             lB4r  pud  Id.  Dilbl    pr.cL  Incomt.    ElpgiH 

Berkihire  Railroad....    500.000  lOOXK  100,000  «00  000  3,1»9    T  43,000       W 

BoHonuiil  Lowell 1,800,000     1,900,000  100,790    a  148,SM  233  MS 

BoMoo  aad  Haine. 9,300,854  503,800  ID0.737  9.601,38]  338,ABB    B  S1<,G04  a80,M0 

BoMonBndProvi<]ence,^I60,000  360,000  300,000  2,390,000  111,000    Tj  363,398  175,343 

BottonsnilWorawler.. 3,500,000     3.300,000  747,337  10  7S»,170  381  985 

Cape  Cod  branch 500,000     934  933  937.433  —   ■■  ■    ~  

Cheahire  Railroad..  •  - .  1.700,000  500.000  4ES,e3a  949,919  459.K<9    -  

CoDnectiouL 1,300,000  500,0(0  169,990  800.900  368,979    7  193,951      «9  900 

Dorcbealer  and  Uihon,  04,883  Ti.iGi    -  let. 


Riwt  ,                        snn,onn 

40  000 

1S9,S80 

199,580 

89,681     - 

180,083 

•Filchborg. a.ua.100 

53S.9O0 

l,935,»00 

3»0,73fl 

Lsxilunon,&c 900,000 

NashaaandLowdl S«.000 

300.000 





400.000 



138.881 

94,781 

_  _.         ----a 400.000     .39,345         3)l;345  -  -        - 

tHorwieh  &.Waraealer,8,9U0,000     — . —     1,653.500      883,347    -      »4,8W    1*MM 

VOL.  XZIT. — NO,  OXXVI.  6 


IkCoanjy.. 
rich  &.  Won 
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CaiHUl,  tocmH  Ie  fmi  ta  Giattil  DMf < 

fBM.  1S41.         IMT.  pudu.  DiU.    pt.a.  Im—  Em—h- 

OU  Colony. 1.900,000     I.IM.MO  l5a,7M  S)     171.153  BT.OSO 

'Peminro  ud  Sbirlaj,    l«a.90S  4a,«'0      ».T59  111JIS5  40,730  -       

Fiua6eid.tc SOO.OOO     93,000  413,000  Sfl  -        BS.S7S  It.lM 

Proiid'nre&WoniHterl, 100,000  open  Oct  1847.  1,100,000  399.000  -        30,401 

Straih8bo« 4»^190       -       

Suny  Brook 200,000 54,885       -       

SioughtOB  brmncfa. W.OOO 85,000       2        I4.>5«  IS^U 

TuuuoD  bnncb. asoooo    aw,ooo      §     uajHw  es^OM 

•Vennoai  ud  Huh...  1,63 5,190  gil,!30    60fl,Ea>  t, 143,638  ST6,4M  -       

Wo*  SWckbridge 39,000     39,800       -       

WMsm  EUilnnd. 5.150,0001,750,000    600,000  4,000,000  5^19,530  8    1,335.33d     

"■                  £  NMhm,!, 500,000     5*3,845  5*7,8*0  JS.OOO  -       


Toul 37,104.374  ■.Otl^iO  3,508,500  31,010,080  11,045,740 

Nearly  all  the  urpliu  upiul  in  the  neigbboriiaad  of  Botton  Iih  boom  btkvn  sp  for 
diDH  purpoHi.  Id  NevT-yurk  iarge  Mimi  have  alto  besD  raqnired  for  (imilar  abjecta, 
and  ibe  federal  goTSnimeai  alooe  ha*  lakea  t57i000>(XH)  kIdcb  Hay,  18W.  Altogeiber, 
at  leaat  tISO.IHlO.OOO  hai  been  drawn  from  tlie  onial  Morcei  whenca  commerceaod 
indnairy  ii  lupiilied  with  capital,  and  expended  io  luiuwul  objects,  at  a  mumeul  wben 
ibe  capiial  smplo^ed  in  fureign  Inde  baa  been  k>  adreraely  influeneed.  Tlisre  nerer 
w»  berore  a  time  io  the  bixory  of  oar  country,  where  any  oonitderaUe  public  loana 
could  be  obtaiDsd  without  caDtributJona  from  abroad ;  and  yet,  aa  we  hSTe  eeeo,  tbera 
haa,  for  two  yean,  been  expended  (75,000,000  per  annum,  for  variow  pnblio  parpoMa, 
wiibout  producing  nay  other  effect  tban  a  riae  to  the  Tsloe  of  mousy  to  7  per  Cent-  at  a 
moment  wben  the  foreign  trade  ia  greatly  diatreaaed  through  revoluiona  and  convulaoaa 
abroad.  This  i*  a  moat  remarkable  and  gratifying  atpecl  of  our  linaiioial  reaouroea.  It 
ia  true  that  the  taken  of  the  laat  gavemuent  loan  have  rather  o*er  ealimaled  their  re- 
Murcea,  and  have  been  obliged  to  place  aome  $3,000,000  in  the  LoDdi^  market  to  aid 
them,  while,  as  above  ataied.  about  aa  much  more  has  been  taken  by  volimtary  anbacKp- 
tion  Trom  aluioat  all  couetriea  of  Europe. 

Ttaeae  large  operation!  could  not  have  boen  carried  through  bat  for  a  combtiiBtion  of 
circumilaucea  in  tuglaod  and  the  United  Htatea,  aided  by  the  failure  of  ibe  Engliah  bar- 
veaia,  which  compelled  the  removal  of  many  duties  there  upon  articlea  of  (bod.  The 
value  of  Ibe  fund  exported  from  the  United  Statea  baa  been  aa  IbUovra: — 

VALUE   or    TBelCTABLE    TOOB    EXPOHTED   FROM    THE  CNITBD  STATES  FOR  FI9CAI. 


1843 11,096,386 

1844 17,577,654 

1845 I6,!i00,408 


1846.... 
1847.... 
1848,  6  w 


. .  172,987,885 


Tbroogh  the  favorable  itate  of  tbe  foreign  marketa,  about  |73 .000,000  of  farm  prodnca, 
which  nihar-*i4e  would  aai  Live  beau  avdilalile  at  all,  waa  oonrerted  into  acdva  capital. 
During  thi  pait  6  moath^  (his  element  of  proapsrily  haa  been  in  abeyauce.  England  baa 
baa  not  reqkiired  much  toad,  and  the  revolutioaa  of  Ruropa  have  checked  that  general  in- 
oreaae  of  cuniumptiiiu  whioh  luunlly  atteuda  low  pricaa.  A  change  ia  now  being  again 
prndocad  for  the  better,  and  the  eiporta  nf  the  six  muatha  ending  with  December,  will 
more  than  double  that  Tor  the  aame  period  alone,  tad  tba  mooey  marksl  ia  daily  beoom- 
tDg  mare  eaay. 

The  export*  of  prodnce  from  tbe  United  State*  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  ai«  paw 
bMug  freeiy  made,  and  reach  a  very  important  figars,  for  exceeding  the  amoonta  asM 
fcuwcd  iar  »  oeriaapnnjiag  aaoaon  ol  laaiyear.    The;  have  bean  aa  fUhiwt; 
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KXFORT*  or  [iniTKD    BTATKI  PKODUCK    TO  «KEAT    BKITAIH  AMD    ■■XLAKD,  »PV. 


Ploar.                Cor.M«l.            WhHL                      Ctn. 

CMln 

To  Oct  24 1B7JM 12.0SS 3ie,B« 2.418,866. 

■•    Not.  t 3-20.518 18  778 479,801 9.9IB,4S4. 

-       ■'    24 431.080 27JM tlS^SO 3,447313. 

....   81.916 
....116.139 
....160.990 

A>«M<P[^ 

Flour,  bbU. 110,S«2 $5.25 

Cora  Heal,bbU. 8,976 3.28 

Wh««t,  bDih. 169,849 1.08 

$680  490 
37.172 
183.4M 

t9,948,0» 

mmomit  coDfldsrsbW  iu  eiceH  of  the  imporu  fntm  that  quarter,  and  quite  equal  lo  the 
weekly  imporli  of  Ibe  wbole  Union. 

Id  the  face  of  tbi*  W^  export  of  prodoc?  now  going  dd.  the  quantities  received  fruB 
(he  interior,  although  increaaing  weekly,  and  olreadf  Ju  eicea*  of  any  jeor  prior  to  1S47, 
■re,  DevertheloM,  leu  thau  tigl  jrear. 

The  suppliea  of  bread-ituSe  are  much  in  advance  of  any  year  prior  to  1B47,  sod  of  olber 
articlea  uf  produce,  with  the  exception  of  wool,  largely  in  eiceu  uf  eveu  Uial  ye&r.  The 
ariiclM  of  bacoQ.  butter,  lard  and  cheeie  ihow  a  prudiginiu  iiicreaae  :  yet  pricea  for  Iheae 
lai'ge  qoantitiea  are  nearly  ai  bigh  aa  lait  year,  aa  loUowi ; 

Bur.MsK.  Lanl.Ohte.  WHtdairr  Baur.  Chaaa*. 

1847 e,50oB,25 9)all 14<al6.... aUTi 

1848 9i!5o9,75 7  a  8 15317 Bia/j 

It  would  appear  that  the  value  of  the  butter  bnnghtdown  laatjear  was  $3,703,077 
and  thiayear  $3,771,088.  It  ii  probable  thai  the  aggregate  qiiantilieB  bmoght  down 
before  the  cloaing  of  the  uaala,  will  not  ■suffice  for  the  bnino  and  export  domand — niui« 
particulsrly  thai  that  of  ECiij^lniid  is  likely  to  be  large.  The  fulluwiug  tal)le  shows  the  quao- 
tity  nfgrsin  and  Sour  imported  into  Rnglsod  for  several  years,  and  3  months  of  1848  : 


Eiiliib  CropL  Crun.qri.  FlDut.cn  WfcHl,qn. 

)4l Average. 3.358,698 1.27.'i.8.M 64a.     4d. 

J42 Good 3,369.335 1,151.837 57        3 

i43 '■      1,305.594 443.469 50       S 

944 ■'     2,747.951 984.704 53       8 

145 PotMoe  fails 2,163,644 953.358 4S       7 

)46 '■ 3314,666 3.356,813 53        4 

147 Good 8.047,083 7,153.630 ....83        • 

148. PoUtoe  fails. 3,193,038 643.193 49  10 

lo  the  year  1P45.  after  three  good  harveata,  there  was  imparted  a  quantity  of  grain  and 
inr  equal  to  1B,839,360  buihels  of  grain.  This  quantity  in  1846  was  greatly  eahsnoed. 
aiid  also  the  price,  by  the  lailnre  of  the  potitoe  crop.  A  recunvoee  of  thai  mislbrtiine  ia 
1846  prodnced  tbe  euormoas  import  indicated  in  the  table,  and  which  did  not  prevent  a 
rise  to/ostiM  price*.  Tbe  crop  of  1847  was  good,  but  there  has  been  required  aqnanti^ 
equal  to  37.366,000  buahela  in  aid  of  that  good  karKtut,  and  diia  supply  ha*  not  sunk  the 
price  very  low.    This  year  the  crop  ha*  again  failed,  and  the  qoantilie*  required  must  W 
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GOSSI?  8F   THE  lOHTg. 

M.  POD«aiK. — We  pnbliab  wilh  great  pleuure  the  Gillowing  admirable  «peerh  of  Aa 
French  MioUter  before  the  UUtuHcal  Society  of  New-Yurk.  It  was  listened  to  by  a  m- 
nannis  Budieoce,  and  grEtelad  with  general  appluiue.  The  journals  have  very  widely 
nt-pmduced  it  with  marks  of  commendatioD.  The  discourae  has  a  valoe  apart  from  ito 
being  an  eiprsMion  of  the  aeotimeDta  of  Frsooe  at  this  noment  towards  this  conntrf. 
Notlwie  coold  be  mare  cardial,  naj,  (ralenial,  than  the  spirit  whioh  penades  the  eloqnent 
'™r"C°  of  H>  Fonssin,  and  the  ewij  and  eertnin  effect  of  nuh  inspirations  mnst  be  to 
lead  TO  a  closer  anion  than  ever  before  between  Franoe  and  onr  oonntrj,  whose  inl««sls 
are  p  sjngularly  ideatified.  Aode,  sgiUD,  tram  these  oooaideiations,  the  improvisatiua 
of  M,  Foiusin  has  a  high  interest  deiived  from  his  own  history  and  merits.  He  is  well 
and  tmivemlly  known  in  this  coantiy  from  hia  long  rendence  in  the  United  3tet«s  as  a 
£^ingnished  member  of  onr  engineer  corps,  when  attached  to  the  person  of  Gen.  Ber- 
nard. Itis  risking  nothing  to  say  ths.!  no  living  Freachmaa  posi esses  from  rendence  and 
Aidy  a  tittle  of  the  intbrmstian  of  our  conntry  which  M.  Poiusin  has  so  constantly  dis- 
played  in  his  nnineroiu  productions  and  discourses.  It  is  just  ttus  kuowledge,  united  to 
his  nomerous  and  amiable  qnalitiesnf  character;  his  long  devotion  to  republican  principles, 
when  thor  proresBion  was  neither  proGtabla.  nor  creditable,  even,  that  M.  Poussin  is  the 
man  before  all  others  to  fill  the  utuatioa  he  now  holds,  and  to  promote  the  mutual  iuler 
a*ta  of  the  two  eountries,  to  which  he  has  at  different  periods  of  his  life  consecrated  his 
lima,  hia  bculties  and  his  best  efforts.  Whatever  changeB  may  bnlido  the  government  of 
EVanoCi  we  are  sore  that  we  speak  the  santimenu  of  the  conutry  generally  when  we  say, 
that  m  sJeetion  of  adiplomalic  reprosoulatiTe  could  poaaibly  give  greater  satisfaction  dmn 
Ibst  already  made  in  sending  M.  Ponssin  to  the  United  Slates  ;  and  we  know  of  do  better 
mode  in  any  new  government  that  may  socoeed  in  these  unstable  times  in  Fraaee  of  ooir 
dUiit|ag  the  kindly  disposition  of  this  eountiy,  than  in  confirming  the  jodiciona  i^potat- 
mtaA  of  M.  Ponsain. 

Ats'stWad  tneeting  of  the  New-York  HigtoHoal  Society,  November  T,  IHR,  the  Hoo. 
LiiTHBK  Briduh.  First  Vice- Preiudent,  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the  lost  meeting 
were  read  by  Mr.  Wahkir,  Recording  Secretary,  and  approved.  Mr.  Wetkou 
Introduced  to  the  presiding  oSicerHis  Excellency.  M.  PoussiK,  the  French  Uiuiiter, 

_!._  L  .3 iigj  gji  invitation  to  be  presental  the  meeting  of  the  Society.     Mr. 

le  foUcwing  terms,  then  introduced  M.  Pooisin  to  the  Society  : — 
Qeotlemen  of  the  Society  : 

It  is  with  peculiar  pleasmv  that  I  annoonce  to  yun  that  the  Society  is  this  evening 
boooraj  by  the  presence  of  His  Excellency  MqorPonsun,  the  first  Minister  sent  fmm  the 
French  Bepublic  to  the  Republic  of  the  United  Btates.  In  our  distingmabed  visilor,  en 
diis  ocaasioD,  we  have  not  only  the  highly  accomplished  and  worthy  representative  of  his 
own  coantiy,  bnl  in  him,  we  may  also  claim  a  tellow  citizen ;  for  it  will  be  recollected 
in  the  fuembere  of  this  Society  that  M^i>r  Poiunn  was  for  many  yean  in  the  service  of 
Ae  Dnited  States,  in  iutimate  associstioa  with  oar  own  excellent  and  deeply-loved 
Qenetal  Bernard.  During  this  long  perind  of  distinguished  and  bithihl 
oonntry,  be  became  minately  acquainted  with  onr  interests  sitd  our  k— 
cpvinced,  on  al!  oocaMons,  a  marked  fjiecdtinsss  tiir  the  formar,  as  he  did  a  deep  and 
Midiil  spnpsthy  with  ihe  latter.  His  raloru  to  ns,  tbcrefure,  under  present  c^m- 
■tancvs,  IS  pecaliarly  gratilying  to  onr  personal  feelings;  white  his  sppuintmuut  and 
•rrivnj  as  the  first  Minister  from  the  yonng  French  Republie  to  onr  country,  cooslitutas 
an  bistorical  fact  OS  full  of  present  iuterest.  as  it  is  of  future  hope.  In  it  we  Ke  a  sore 
pled^i:  of  tbe  cordial  and  ever  brightening  relatjone  between  the  two  great  BcpuhUcs. 

But  I  may  not  enlarge.  I  have,  tlienstore,  now  the  honor  of  presenttng  to  the  Socieh 
Hqjor  PoosDD  1  and  I  ask  you,  genUemm,  to  rise  and  unite  with  me,  as  I  eimw  you  wiO 


ccepled 
ID  thefo 
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most  cordially,  id  wdcoming  umHu;  u<  thii  (Unrngniahed  reprsMutatiTe  of  hi>  om 

cuuDtry.  uid  our  owd  i:herMfaed  rullow-citixen. 

M.  Pnuidiir  ihereapon  rote,  awl  aildreued  the  Society,  in  the  followiDg  tonni : —  ' 
Gentlemen — I  am  Bappy  in  ineeliog,  in  (lie  City  of  Jaj.  and  Hamilton,  and  Morrli,  • 
Society  bo  diadnguiabed,  and  prended  over  by  one  of  ihe  mnat  iUnstricina  of  thaae  men 
whii  by  birtli  were  coimlrymen  of  mine,  and  tot  tbeir  love,  of  liberty  are  coiiatrymeA  at 
yours ;  X  mpan  the  °rBHt  GallatiD,  wbo  came  here  in  yontb  to  aasis)  your  fiitbcra,  and  nidi 
tbeia  waa  bom  agmin  into  the  glorUnu  oalionaliw  nhich  is  the  admiratron  and  hope  tl 
the  world.  And  it  ii  a  pl(»iur«  to  be  (Umiiuiited  by  a  Kidety  of  frremea,  or^niied 
chieHy  fur  the  jjurpoae  of  prettirvin^  all  tiie  facts  tbat  relate  lo  the  birth  and  inirtDrA  of 
Liberty,  and  ber  noble  ubildreu.  the  inititoCioQa  of  the  Amencsn  Bepoblio.  Yimr  labon 
Id  thiE^  ri^>*itect  commai>d  the  iiiiere^t  and  ifood  wiflhafi  of  mankind. 

6<^iali-inen — 1  rejoicu  al  Ending  myielf  once  more  in  the  miditof  this  ^sol  commnnitj, 
wbsse  high  privilege  it  is  lo  give  to  the  world  tile  moat  latiahctory  evtJeucea  of  the  prao- 
ticability  of  a  Urge  nation  governing  itself.  Vea,  gaillemen.  tbe  racuntRatable  and  inooB- 
luaTsd  merit  of  your  damocracic  inalilatioai,  the  proof  of  tbeir  admirable  iciflaeooe  on 
■ociety  Kt  large,  ai  on  Ihe  individual,  is  that  ihey  are  fnnnded  on  the  eqoal  diHuaion  at 
linowlKil^e  Ihroujjbont  all  ranki:  on  the  oooiaiercial,  af^ultural  or  manofHctnrng, 
nechanical  or  operadve  cloasea.  That  ■■  the  Inie  tonchatone  of  your  dem<x:ratia  (abrie; 
and  yoa  should  be  proud  ofJI. 

I  contest  thn  mying  of  certain  writera.  who  are  ungnine  in  aacribing  lo  the  priviiegM 
of  your  Kivnred  laud,  or  (o  the  nue  oTiEin  of  your  race,  or  lo  thapeoultar  atructure  of  your 
nerves  or  muaclei'.  your  iDCCeeaful  and  proapoinua  march  as  a  catioDi  under  the  glorioot 
banner  of  liberty.  All  theae  exterior  elements  am  ihe  iuventionof  our  munerouaanemie*, 
wbo  watch  wiib  aumc  apprehmaiou  tor  their  long  eiyoyed  privilegea,  tbe  ascendiuit  manth 
of  democratic  principles  throughout  the  world.  ]  regect  ihem  all  aa  uuliiuDded  in  truth, 
and  becanae  tbey  have  lor  their  object  to  discourage  the  human  raoe  of  making  Lawfdl 
effbrta  to  raiie  itaelf  in  the  scale  of  self-eatimation  and  dignity. 

Gnd.  gentlemen,  has  not  made  liberty  (or  one  set  of  people,  or  for  a  olaas  of  men.  AH 
men  have  beeu  created,  and  are  bom,  to  be  free,  and  to  eqjoj  equal  rigLta  all  over  itm 

Your  favored  land!  they  sa^.  Sorely,  moat  asaaredly,  may  they  wy  fomortA;  but 
not  more  m.  permit  me  to  say.  lo  the  point  of  ftnitfulneas  or  adaptation  lo  all  the  arts,  ixA 
to  aatiely  all  waula  of  man,  than  any  ulher  part  of  the  two  great  contiuenta.  Look  at  your 
own  doors,  Mexico  or  CoutnU  Ainerictt  ;  farther  south,  the  rich  basin  of  tho  Amaxon,  Of 
thoOronoco.  Csst  your  oyeaoi)  thai  all-beautiful  spot  of  B urope,  occnpiad  bymy  gloriooi 
connti-y,  and  iiibaljiled  by  luv  laborioua  and  spirited  counlrympn;  cross  the  Fvreneea  or 

■- " -■ '        "         "-'     "     ''.'         -'-"^    ""--   )r  of  the  Po.and  tan 

•  bounttful  to  tbe  one  people 

„^ —  .^  . ^.^  «...  .„»...,.,.  .^.^1  in  the  rerurtilioD  of  ffoodj 

depending  upon  tbe  will  of  ihe  people. 

The  nT%Hi  ot  your  race  \     But  how  d 

the  thirty  brilliant  stars  of  your  _ 

diversity  of  origin  as  old  Europe  can  preaentt  Do  I  not  read  the  daily  proofs  of  it  in  toe 
special  organs  entrusted  with  their  local  or  personal  interests:  German.  French.  Sppniah, 
Italian,  Scandinavian  or  Bngliah  ncwepHpent  And,  in  Sue,  if  I  turn  the  Iohvcb  of  your 
history,  do  I  not  find  in  all  those  plorioua  records,  names  claaeed  with  that  of  the  model  of 
men,  "ihe  great  Washington,"  and  which  my  DBCiooal  and  official  character  will  not  allow 
me  to  recall  here  t  Tour  aerfpt  and  iniii«&t.'  Since  when,  then,  will  tbisnew  diatinction 
be  atarled  by  stolid  minds,  which  ai-e  a!v.-Kys  dev-i><itig  a  reaeoti,  Rilse  or  Inie.  for  what  th^ 
cannot  comprehend  t  Indeed,  this  »  the  fast  blow  aimed  at  classing  people  ;  Ihuse  wbo 
can  be  Iree  and  those  who  cannot.  Why  not  ny  at  once  :  amon^  priTlleged  onea,  who 
will  not  work,  and  those  doomnl  to  work  I 

My  natnre,  gditlemcn,revolisat  this  extreme  of  ecU-iuEitnation  ;  and  I  must  say  that  I 
otn,  on  no  occasion,  tul^jrnte  the  idea  of  the  menaui-ation  ofinan'a  capacity  for  this  or  th»t 
avocation,  by  the  actual  development  of  hia  nervps  and  muscles. 

Now,  gentlemen,  permit  me  to  touch  a  subject  of  vital  importance  m  the  present 
circumstances,  in  which  the  whole  world  Is  carried  oa  by  the  exnm^e  of  my  noble 
country :  and  to  arrive  al  my  end.  allow  mo  to  retrace,  in  very  few  '       '   " 

which  tbe  Fmaa  ri^tly  exercises  in  your  own  country. 

In  yonr  happy  social  organixatioQ,  where  those  who  cannot  read  or  write  form 
amoll  minority,  the  newspapers  have  become  the  ordniary  channel  of  all- free  d' 
referred  to  by  every  one,  and  aupported  by  all. 

II  is  not  given  lo  one  paper  or  to  some  papers  only  to  load  public  opinion;  it  ia  tfa* 
ophiian  of  the  people  that  gives  lite,  on  tbe  contrary,  to  sncb  or  such  a  paper;  but  ai 
erety  one  can  express  bii  opinion,  it  follows  that  on  each  important  qoeatioo,  tfaa  wrilai 
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«  ediinn  of  p«pBn  fiwm  idttinodvety  a  kiinl  oT  great  cmtgreuor  mendng  charged  with 
ducnuiDg  it*  mirit  or  demerit ;  utd  thiu  iher  prepare  the  conceiitraled  actioa  of  th« 
great  frattioaal  puitiniu  of  the  coDunnnity  on  the  pBrticiilar  point  at  stske. 
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'hi*  is,  gentlemen,  we  mail  acknowledge,  a  great  privilege  enjoyed  by  the  prew  in 
diii  enliehtsDed  aiKJi!^.  aod  one  which  moal  tend  lo  give  it  more  aiid  more  a  high  and 
dignified  cbkracter,  if  it  ^rili  reRporal  to  M  ^reat  responaibility. 

The  moTB  eolu^hleaed  a  aociety  i»,  the  mora  important  it  ii  fiir  the  ooadoctan  of  tha 
preag  to  be  disnified  by  intelligence  as  by  penonal  charBcter ;  and  I  am  proud  to  Bjr, 
geotlemen,  imch  i>  the  tendency  of  all  pubfic  or^ns  in  (he  Unitod  estate*. 

They  are  all  awme,  that  if  yotu-Byatsm  of  CommoH  Schooli.  or  Esueral  odocadon.ia  the 
p«at  buiaOD  which  rest  your  democralic  ioMitntloni,  it  la  like  win  on  the  great  trading 
piiociplei.  and  the  ca-enatc«Ke  of  a  tree  and  enlightened  preos,  that  your  aatonuihing 
protperity  reata.  Now  then,  gentlemen,  far  the  pomt,  the  moat  at  my  heart,  and  1  am 
mre  at  yonrat 

[ftbe  preae  elerciwi  snch  an  iuBuenoe  on  your  great  and  proaperona  commonily  at 
I  bare  very  imperrectly  aa^iseaied.  of  how  much  more  importance  cannot  it  bo  to  the 
■wscaaa  of  ovR  great  canae,  by  becoming  for  onr  DDcerlain  alepa  in  (be  path  of  rational 
Hhmf  in  Eorope.  a  Irne  beacon,  a  gaide,  a  cheering  alar. 

Tiia  labor  of  ttke  preu  in  (his  happy  land  of  yonra  ia  almoat  accompliabed  r  you  have 
fant  to  heap  up  the  sacred  fire  where  elenienta  abound  ;  but  on  my  aide  uf  the  wa(ur,  on 

■■       It,  every  thing  ia  to  be  achieved. 

compliahedl  By  attacka.  by  tbreata,  by  declamationa  ibr  or 
.  agiuii-ii  iiiu  ui  Huu  lui  lu  t  No,  gentlemen  ;  nothing  i>  to  b«  gained  by  tevelliug  daily 
attacka  againat  man  or  meaiurea  indiaoriminately.  except  to  eicila  pas-ioni,  hatreil*.  or 
prejidice*. 

A  higher  order  of  aaibtance.  indeed  of  brotherly  doly.  ie  devolred  on  yon  ;  I  allude 
tu  Iba  Bcmal  moral  and  praclical  aid  that  ibe  American  Presa  cau  give  ns  in  the  tnuiaTor- 
taation  now  guing  on  of  monarcbial  into  democraticat  inaTitucioDa. 

It  ia  by  countenancing  onr  daily  efibrta,  in  preseniiiig  onr  people  wi(h  the  morv 
parallel  features  of  your  own  hiaiory  with  our  own  pi'eaeiit  atruffaling  stale,  (hat  you  can 
advance  Ibe  ar*a  of  rational  general  liberly  ;  and  not  by  aosanltiug,  and  rendering  your- 
aelvts  lbs  diaiant  echoes  of  prejudiced  minds  or  of  preconcerted  enemies  to  the  uew 

It  is  by  allowiag  largely  for  (he  immense  difBcultiea  which  cross  yet  oar  path,  and 
oheering  our  partial  snoceat  in  overthrowing  them  or  taming  them  nHiud,  that  you  can 
impart  new  abilitiea  to  our  men,  lo  our  aociety. 

We  cannot  dteaimulp.le  a  fact :  "  The  light  which  now  strikes  old  Europe  aa  a  aolar 
ny.  cornea  from  ihe  Weat."  That  light  baa  already  produced  a  Gm  and  marrellon* 
fltfect:  everybody  haa  meaaured  by  it  the  shadow  of  hia  neighbor  on  the  laud  of  bis  binb, 
■nd  ba*  not  aaen  any  difierence  in  Ihe  projeotiou.  Coutinae  iheu  to  keep  up  Ihe  intenaih' 
of  your  light,  and  1  am  certain  onr  people  will  aucceed  in  reading  the  pages  of  the  Book 
of  Truth  m  the  same  light  aa  yon. 


THEATBICALS. 

TflimicAL. — The  Italian  Opera  threw  open  iti  doora  qn  the  Gist  day  of  November, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Fry,  whose  advent  bad  been  trampeted  in  the  newspapen 
lo  a  degree  that  we  feared  would  be  ininucal  to  bin  ancceaa.  We  aincerely  wish 
Mr-  Fry  gaccem  in  his  management,  both  tfiir  the  benefit  of  bis  pocket,  and  our  own  eiL 
ioyment ;  but  he  locks  theolrical  eiperienon,  and  moreover  is  so  pealerfld  vritb  friMkda 
ready  to  approve  his  least  considered  sets,  that  viithoTit  the  advantags  of  some  disintei^ 
eated  sdvice,  he  stands  in  danger  of  mnning  on  a  lee^hore  with  all  his  sails  act.  We  «haU 
undertake  this  task  for  him  from  the  motives  already  asajgned.  We  ahall  plainly  suggest 
fte  palpable  errors  he  has  committed,  and  predict  with  tiill  confidence  the  certain  reaidt 
which  awaits  htm  nnlew  he  changes  his  taoljoa.  We  trust  he  will  take  onr  connsel  in 
good  part,  lor  we  cordially  desire  hia  trinmph  over  doubts,  difficultiea  and  dangers. 

The  monstw  &lly  Mr.  Fry  haa  oonumtted  is  the  amoont  of  eipeoae  into  which  he  has 
nsnecessariiy  laimched.  His  oicheatra  and  chorus  are  needlessly  nomenma,  and  would 
be  jnat  aa  attractive  if  reduced  one-balf.  Hs  makea  his  iqjndicioas  expenditure  a  plea 
for  a  still  greater  fault,  that  of  doubling  nearly  the  ordinary  number  of  repreeentnltuia. 
waiae  the  name  of  "  Bitra  Nighla."    In  the  largest  capitala  of  Europe  tbna  oi^Ua  ai* 
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finod  mHciant  Ibr  opomttc  pw*irn»ince«,  nnd  it  is  realW  ridicnloni  to  eipoct  th«  in 
Mew-York,  where  mniica!  taste  i«  lew  tiiMeminaled,  where  the  population  and  wesllh  an 
OD  a  much  •mailer  Male,  that  five  or  liz  repre*entstk>Da  could  bo  productive.  Beflide*.  lh« 
penoiUNl  ef  Hr.  Fiya  troupe  it  not  large  enoiifA  to  pernnt  in  »  iU-Bilvi»ed  an  attempt 
wiUumt  ftdgiUDg  hia  srtiatee,  till  tbe<r  are  ^aalXy  kon  dn  eombal.  Tifte  are  but  one 
cIm)  of  opera  (leqaeDtera  b  New-York,  and  they  are  preaenl  on  (ubscriplion  nighta. 
The  effort  to  force  in  a  transient  public  by  an  entertainmeat  miperior  to  dial  got  up  for 
bia  regular  patron*,  i*  only  to  offend  hia  best  cuMoiLers  and  to  precipitate  hta  bilurp.  If 
Mr.  Fry  can  micceed  by  good  management  in  fifling  his  hooae  three  times  a  week,  he 
■bnold  pky  his  expenses,  and  realize  good  profit.  If  three  good  housee  will  not  suffice, 
he  had  bettw  bring  his  ei|>eciditiires  wicfaia  that  limit,  or  prepare  for  insolvency.  If  Mr. 
fry  knew  how  te  employ  his  resonrce*  advnntageoady.  he  might,  by  an  occaMonal  Gitr* 
Night,  and  Concert  at  the  Tabernacle,  enrich  his  exchaqner  withmit  prquJice  10  his  or. 
tlates,  or  his  regnlar  public. 

The  compoiition  of  the  traupe  tbU  year  is  miicb  wB»ksr  than  last.  We  must  really 
applaud  the  ■elf-oonfidenoe  of  Mr.  Fry  who  besioa  an  Italian  Opera  seunn  in  New-York 
without  a  amlraUo.  or  ■  baritoKe  ;  to  my  nothing  of  other  serious  deticiencies.  Ili^  must 
CoBiider  ns  poor  New- Yorkers  tu  very  ignorant  or  good-natnred  to  sufTar  such  liberties 
with  oQT  tempers  and  pockets.  We  are  willing  to  make  some  allowance  for  Mr.  Try's 
reported  endeaTors  to  sBpply  these  glaring  vBcancies,  but  why  did  he  childisbl)'  quarrel 
with  Mad.  Pico,  and  break  her  engagement  until  he  had  secured  a  substitute.  Ho  may, 
for  all  WD  know,  have  been  jnallGed  in  his  conduct  towards  Mad.  Pico,  but  what  right 
baa  he.  or  any  manager  to  make  the  public  p«y  for  his  private  grieranoes.  With  Pico  we 
might  huTS  coonted  on  Semiramide.  ts  certain,  and  Mr.  Fry  would  have  netted  eocugh 
out  of  Ibis  incomparable  opera  to  have  restored  the  luckleas  Rosina  to  his  pnissaot  Savat. 
We  are  astonished  to  detect  symptoms  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Fry  to  play  the  petty  ^fiant 
with  his  fetnale  arlitlt:  which  in  an  Amerioan  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  rare.  It  is  al- 
ways a  foolish  nndertaking  in  any  body  in  this  eotmnunity,  (br  to  our  hortor,  be  it  said,  a 
woman  right  or  wrong,  native  or  foreign,  is  never  in  want  of  a  defender  against  abase 
and  persecution.  It  is  one  thing  in  Mr.  Fry  to  maiataiu  order  in  his  theatrical  dmnaia.  to 
require  the  punctual  fiil&lment  of  oontracts,  and  it  is  quite  another  thing  his  employment 
of  nnderhand  means,  as  has  been  asserted,  on  authority,  to  gratify  his  dislike  for  pertjculsi 
artistes.  In  the  case  of  Msd.  Truffl  the  attempt  offaer  asaailants.  we  CiUinot  believe  Mr- 
Fry  was  amongst  them,  failed  signally.  Her  worth  and  popularity  carried  her  thruogfa 
triumphandy. 

We  have  said  nnoa^  on  this  oecaiion  to  rfiow  Mr.  Pry  we  wilt  not  negleut  otir  duty  to 
the  public  to  tiokte  his  preteneioni.  All  we  fear  is,  that  the  indiscriminKte  approval  of 
the  press  will  turn  his  head  and  urge  him  to  commit  follies  thst  will  end  in  his  rain. 
Our  purpose  now  is  oot  to  praise  him — he  bas  had,  we  say,  too  much  of  that — bat  widt 
close  attention  to  his  business,  and  a  disposition  to  loam  what  experience  teaches,  he 
may  become,  what  we  earaeitly  hope,  the  founder  of  the  Italian  Opera  in  New-York. 
Its  axisleiKse  so  &tr  is  only  provisional.  Mr.  Fry  has  energy,  taste,  and  arabitjon— these 
are  all  valuable  qualities.     We  hope  he  may  employ  them  judieioosly. 

We  ha»e  left  ourselves  no  space  to  speak  of  the  performances  of  the  month.  Thsy 
have  been  a  repelitiuu  of  the  operas  of  lust  year.  La  Borgia,  by  TruEfi,  Benedetti,  and 
Bossi,  is  a  feaat  that  New-Yorkers  never  tire  of.  The  satbusiaim  whirdi  greeifld  Ae 
entree  of  ibesa  fiivorite  and  accomplished  artistes  conveyed  the  esteem  fat  which  their 
bigb  merits  are  held. 

Had.  Laborde,  a  French  dnger  of  some  repntation,  has  been  inlarpolated  into  the  Italian 
Oompany,  blether  with  her  hatband,  M.  Laborde,  and  M.  Dubreoil.  This  is  certainly 
a  novel  and  rather  Irish  mode  of  producing  Btdian  representations  in  New- York,  but  we 
•re  promised  substitutes  of  the  (tuliaa  ichoot  when  they  can  bo  foond.     Had.  Laboide 
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u  a  goud  vocalkt,  and  loiiie  of  hsr  ornaiDMittl  singing  i*  very  plMmg  Md  effootiie. 
Flooriahai  of  the  voice,  bowm'st  akilfdl  or  marvelloiu,  are  bat  aa  vraaxitlatnorj  pretext 
ibr  sonl  aod  sentimeiit,  of  wbich  Mad.  Idborde  i»  lotujly  innaceat,  u>d  in  which  Mud. 
Trnffi  orarflowa  to  thrilling  exaem.  Though  we  prefer  ».  thuowui-fDld  la  Tmffi,  jtM  w« 
admire  Laborde,  and  ^ink  her,  ali  French  as  her  nnging  ii,  an  acquiiiliDn  to  I^  op«a. 
We  shall  have  an  eye  od  the  management  for  the  cunung  moath,  and  hope  U>  have  Bime- 
thing  more  agreeahle  in  Bay  of  Mr.  Fry  in  oar  oeit  Dumber.  Meanwhile,  we  wish  him 
all  apeei. 

P*BI  THiiTm». — Old  Drnry  givee  weekly  ligiks  of  activity  to  which  it  baj  Jong  bam 
mutcciutomed.  Attractiiin  aucceeds  attntcdon,  novelty  precedes  Dovelly,  sod  if  the  earns 
euargy  eudnrea,  the  end  will  be  that  the  Park  will  finally  ouboa  all  wmipetiliiHa,  and 
secure  the  public  prefercDoe.  Mr,  Hamblin  has  aln^s  diqilayad  great  talants  in  hit 
directioD,  but  he  ha*  given  proof  of  a  vigor  and  versatility  we  hardly  expected.  We  dull 
speak  of  him  more  Mly  at  bis  new  career  imlhlds. 

That  Doiversal  fevorite,  Mrs.  Shan,  has  returned  to  the  scene  of  bar  tannet  trinrnphs, 
and  with  unabated  populartty  and  success.  She  bas  began  ber  engagement  in  s  new 
part  from  Dicken's  popular  novel.  She  plays  it,  of  course,  with  cbarmitig  effect,  but  yet 
we  think  it  below  the  true  level  of  her  powers.  Her  Ion,  Imogen,  and  Quean  Cathaiioe, 
are  more  to  our  taste,  and  we  attend  with  impatience  her  oppeaiance  in  these  noble 
asaamptiong. 
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Tai  AjtCHiTKCT  ;  Vol,  2,  Nob.  1—4.     By  W.  H.  BaalelU     New- York.    1849. 

Thi  design  of  ibe  Architect  is  a  most  piaiseworthy  oue  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
author  has  carried  it  out.  so  hr  as  we  have  seen,  is  in  the  bigheal  degree  commendahte. 
It  is  the  objpct  of  Mr.  Ranlett  to  furuiab  a  series  of  plani,  accompanied  by  dnwiugs  and 
BpecilicBtioas,  for  coantry  residences  n(  all  kind',  from  the  plaia  farmer'a  house  to  the 
elegant  sabnrban  niansion  acd  extensive  farm  villa.  The  deaigne  comprise  a  very  great 
nnnib«rof  styles,  and  display  a  wonderful  varealilily  of  invenlion.  Among  them  are 
houses  in  the  Gothic.  Saraaeoic,  Old  French,  Old  Bogltsh,  Venetian  and  An^lo  Italian 
stales;  hot  ibey  are  all  adapted  with  great  ingenuity  to  iheciigencies  of  our  chmsM.and 
with  wonderlu!  appreciation  of  the  demands  of  modern  refinemeDt  to  our  babila  of  con- 
vooienl  Ininry,  it  is  one  of  the  slrongesl  oiideud-a  to  our  own  mind  of  theapproptialo- 
ness  of  Mr,  Eanleit's  deaiena,  thai  we  are  sure  tii  like  the  last  one  published  the  l>e«t  of 
alL  There  is  one  particular  in  whidi  the  "  Architect"  eioel*  all  uiher  puhlionnooa  of  the 
kind  that  we  have  seen,  which  is  the  corrcclneu  mid  fulness  of  the  speciGcadnn  ;  thpy 

ing  could  not  miscalcniato  by  following  hia  directions.  The  letter  press,  although  lalhn- 
■oanty  in  amount,  is  by  no  moans  (he  least  vslnable  part  of  the  workt  it  aboands  in  moal 
excellent  Arehiteotaral  maxims,  acd  is  socoudeuaud  in  style,  that  a  moob  graater  amount 
of  information  is  conveyed  than  could  be  reaaonabiy  expected, 

Rtad«r !  lealk  up  at  una.  {it  wiU  tern  b«  too  tate.)  and  buy  at  a  ptrftctly  rufwitt  rati. 
A  FiBta  FOR  Cbitics  ;  or,  heWcr— a  glanoe  at  a  few  of  our  literary  progeniea,  (Mrs, 
Malaprop's  work.)  from  the  tub  of  Diogenes ;  tlwt  is,  a  series  of  pokes  by  a  wonderfnl 
Quil,  who  a<M»>mpaaiea  himself  with  a  rub-a^lab-dul),  full  of  spirit  and  grace,  on  the 
top  of  his  tub.    G.  P.  Putnam,  155  Broadway. 

ThiB  very  pleasant  fable,  produced  by  one  who  appeara  perfectly  at  ease  with  Mmself 
■nd  his  rwaders,  haa  created  crasideraUe  anrprise  aod  much  talk  in  tiia  town.  The  Yre- 
keo  poota  atfl  ■' pitched  into"  in  a  manner  at  onoe  so  clever  and  just,  as,  like  a  wdUJellv- 
ersd  sermon  in  a  village  church,  to  set  each  wondering  how  tho  other  will  "  lake  that  Ui 
bTmself;"  hut  it  also  causes  all  to  wonder  whence  it  proceeded.  Namberieas  and  many 
have  been  the  sunnisoa  aa  to  the  aathoritv  for  this  high-haodpd  dealing  with  '■  Aramican 
LiteraCura ;"  many  names  have  been  proponnded,  but  as  often  rejected,  aod  aa  yet  die 
l>old  author  remama  undetected.  Others  Bquirro  at  tho  tone  of  this  aingular  fable,  and 
affirm  that  some  laviryers  will  call  it  a  libel  I  tut  the  chief  number  are  Kwse  who,  aadww 
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iog  the  aheriff.  are  omuiit  t«  regard  it  w  the  afiaot  of  thetwifl.  Under  high  dntim  none 
fiibricats  mercbaodue  lo  wsll  w  in  the  dilinDt  claNering  ciqr  of  Lowell,  where  cotlua  i« 
tarueJ  into  gbirti  whea  protactsd ;  though  iheae  may  bs  (carce  with  the  poeta  diwected. 
Be  that  aa  it  ma; ,  the  unlhor  has,  in  his  own  clever  way,  succeeded  iu  sYelchiag  poetiaal 
merit,  in  a  nmiiaer  distingiiiAed  for  humor  and  ^irit 

The  Wohek  or  rut  AMiRtcm  BsvotnTioN.    By  Elizabeth  F.  Ellet     New-York:  Ba- 
ker Si  Scribner. 

Mrs.  GUet  iboiiM  hsTe  called  her  new  book  "  Small  talk  about  the  BeTDlntion." 
It  i«  rather  ■  •ariea  of  iketcheB  coDcemiog  eveou  in  general,  and  mme  Isdiea  who 
lived  during  that  period,  than  what  ica  title  would  aeem  to  aunonoce.  In  good  soolh,  ibe 
interect  with  which  we  penued  chii  agreeable  production,  waa  not  DumingUd  with  dia- 
appoinlmeDt.  We  had  expected  lo  read  lei*  of  the  tine  ladies  who  received  companT 
and  lived  in  atrle,  but  more  of  che  heroic  matrons  who  tended  the  wounded,  or  took 
down  the  rifle  Jrom  the  wall  to  arm  a  aon  or  a  hnabaod  fiir  the  battia  We  had  hoped  to 
gain  aDch  an  inaisbt  of  the  my*teriet  of  humble  life  . 

be«r  ont  Mm.  Ellot'a  aomewhat  ambilioua  announceni _  _ _  . 

the  infancy  of  freedom."    Not  that  we  doubt  the  truth  of  her  (tatement ;  i 
tnry,  we  had  hoped  that  ahe  would  have  addnoed  more  facta  in  support  of  it. 

Yet.  a  glance  at  the  real  difficulties  of  the  undertaking,  wiji  more  than  eicutpete  Hn. 
EUet  from  the  sin  of  omiaaiDn  on  thia  acore.  Wbeu  we  ooniider  the  lapee  of  years,  the 
delect  of  chmniclee,  and  the  few  opportunitJes  which  the  actreaaea  in  that  drama  enjoyed 
or  improved  lo  apeak  for  themaelvua.  we  ahauld  rather  wonder  at  the  persevering  indua- 
tr?  whtcli  has  enabled  Mrs.  EUet  to  collect  so  much  useful  iufonnatiun.  The  stylo  of  this 
wtiter  is  ri^coroos — we  bad  weU-nigh  said  maacniine,  yet  Seiible  and  elastic,  and  always 
adapfed  to  the  tbHqus  natare  of  ber  topics.  We  Iruat  the  fair  authoress  will  pardon  us 
for  vHituring  an  opinion  that,  while  her  book  rather  sharpsns  than  satisfiea  our  corinaity, 
in  regard  to  the  interior  life  and  domeslic  trials  of  our  ttspeoted  grandmolhers,  it  OOD- 
taiua  much  matter  which  we  consider  somewhat  irrelevant.  In  (act  ■Itboogh  we  'must 
Bwaid  due  piaise  to  her  Uborions  search  for  materials,  we  qneiUHl  whether  she  has  dja- 
played  sufficient  care  in  ibe  arrangement  of  bar  compilation. 

We  are  delighted  to  find  such  ioatancuu  as  the  Qtllowing  bniaght  to  light: 
"Paaaing  through  a  vrild,  grand  and  pioturoaq^ue  country,  they"  (the  baroneaa  of 
Beideaet  and  her  captiTe  huabwid,}  "  at  length  arrived  in  Virginia.  At  a  day's  distance 
ftom  the  place  of  destination,  their  littlo  stock  of  provision*  gave  ont.  At  noon  thsy 
reached  a  bonse  and  begged  for  some  dinner ;  but  all  assialaiice  was  domed  them,  with 
mai^  imprecations  upon  the  rovalisla.  '  SeialnK  soma  maize,  I  begged  oar  hosleaa  to  give 
me  some  of  it  to  make  a  little  bread.  She  replied  that  At  itteied  it  for  htr  Nati  ftotU. 
They  work  for  us,  she  added.  luid  you  come  to  kill  us.'  Caplaia  EtWrnston  offered  to 
pay  her  one  or  two  guineas  for  a  little  wheat.  But  she  anawend.  '  yoo  shall  not  have 
iteren  for  hundreds  of  guineas.'" 

Such  was  the  spirit  of  the  women  of  the  Revolution  ;  and  we  are  glad  lo  find  iheae 
abscnre  instances  of  it  placed  upon  lasting  record.  But  we  are  free  to  conlesa  that  wa 
feel  bnl  little  sympathy  6w  the  boroneaa  and  her  trials.  We  are  geneiDuJy  dispoaad 
toward*  a  loyal  and  oaoscientioui  enemy,  but  we  entertain  the  utmost  contempt  for  the 
hireling  roodollieri,  who,  like  the  Baron  de  Biedetel.  sold  the  blood  of  their  soldierato 
the  highest  bidder,  waging  a  famcioiu  war,  not  for  a  principle,  however  mistaken,  but 
for  money.  If  the  delicate  baroo  cangbt  a  coup  de  laUU,  we  cannot  state  that  we  enter- 
tain any  pity  for  hi*  oaae,  hut  rather  wonder  that  the  sun  of  a  Iree  country  did  not  frown 
to  tlie  same  effect  upon  all  the  mercenary  followers  of  the  German  leader. 

We  read  with  keen  interest  the  adventures  of  Hannah  Israel  and  other  women  of  that 
stamp,  who  periled  their  lives  and  fortunes  lo  aid  the  cauae  of  liberty.  We  are  proud  of 
the  feat  of  Mia*  Maty  Jackson,  who  "  kicked  a  tary  down  the  steps;"  and  of  the  exploit 
of  the  two  heroines  of  South  Carolina,  who  attacked  three  British  officers  on  the  road, 
disarmed  tbem  and  took  their  demalches.  But  we  do  not  care  to  know  what  butterfly 
of  the  drawing-mom  fiiried  wiih  La  Fayette,  or  how  Rebecca  Franks  astoniahed  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  and  won  the  heart  of  Sir  Henry  Johnson  by  her  wilticisms.  Nor  do  we 
think  the  present  compilaliou  the  legitimsle  opportunity  uf  claiming  our  sympalhj  for 
the  trials  of  Lady  Ashland.  We  do  not  take  a  very  lively  inlereat  in  ihe  details  nf  the 
hospitality  tendered  to  Burgoyne   and   bis  officera  by  the  daugbler  of  the  Patroou  of 

We  regret  to  be  oorapelled  to  say,  that  many  of  these  biographical  sketcbet  contain 
repetici'ins ;  but  thia  was  almost  unavoidable,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  snbject,  and 
must  always  oecnr  in  a  coUectian  of  notices  of  contemporary  individuals.  Perba|M  we 
might  also  complain,  ihat  too  large  a  portion  of  the  work  has  been  devoted  lo  a  particular 
'  taoliaaof  Ibe  cotmtiy;  but  we  are  little  disposed  to  find  fault*  in  aproductiMi  whkh 
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hu  given  nc  much  eDtertunnient  u  well  M  {nfonnadoD.  It  Bboand*  Id  inecilom,  w»b.j 
of  whidi  had  oorsr  before  beeo  brooghc  bsfore  Ihe  pablic.  There  are  inddeats  for  dl 
tsites.  Here  »  a  umphi :  Hlmrj  Slooumb,  Buioiu  tor  her  faaibaod'i  ttXe,  repair*  10  the 
battle-field,  and  itops  od  her  way  to  dreaa  the  wound*  of  (oroe  bleeding patriola.  SJchard 
Ouwell  come*  up  and  she  eoqaire*: 

"  Wbere  ha  ought  to  be.niadBiD;  in  paracdt  of  the  eoeiny."  "Bat  pray,"  mid  be, 
"  how  came  you  hero?" 

"  Ob,  I  thought  you  would  need  Qaraea  a*  well  ai  soldien.  Siw !  I  have  already 
drsMed  many  of  theae  good  fellows,  and  here  ia  ooe  " — going  to  Frank  and  lifting  him 
np  with  my  arm  ander  hi*  bead,  to  that  be  coold  drink  aome  more  water — "  woald  hare 
died  before  any  of  you  men  could  have  helped  him." 

"  I  believe  you,"  wid  I'^aiik.  Juil  then  I  looked  np,  and  my  husband,  •■  bloody  ai 
•  butcher  and  a*  mnddy  ai  a  ditcher,  itood  before  m. 

"Why,  Mary!"  he  eielairoed,  "  what  are  yon  doing  there  T  Hugging  Frank  Codgall, 
the  grealot  repmbate  in  the  army  t" 

"  I don'l care,"  1  cried ;  "  t'rankia  a  brave  lellow—*  good  •oldisr,  and  atnis  biendlo 
Congrea*." 

"  True,  true  !  every  word  ot  it !"  aaid  Caswell. 

We  copy  this  incideot,  became  weocoaider  it  acrongly  deieriptive  of  tbe  maonera  of  Ida 
day,  and  of  the  genuine  heroiim  of  the  real  "  Women  of  the  Rerelalion," — aflecliooate 
wive*  and  devoied  njoiher*,  who  heeilated  not  to  buckle  on  the  arm<H  of  tbefr  hiubandi 
and  their  soni- 

"  1  have  eight  children,"  uy*  one  of  iheie  matrona  to  a  Britiah  officer,  "  and  seven  of 
them  are  engaged  in  the  service  of  their  couniry," 

"  Realty,  madam."  observed  the  oSicer,  «neeriiigly ;  ' 

"Noiir,"  said  the  matron,  proudly,  '■  1  wish  1  had  £ 

"  Qo,  boys,"  layi  a  heroic  mother,  taking  leave  of  her  bods,  "  go.  boys,  and  fight  U 
tbo  death.     Would  to  heaven  1  were  a  man.  so  that  I  might  go  wiih  yon. 

Bucb  were  the  real  "  Women  of  the  Bevolution,"  nnt  the  simpering  belles  to  whom 
Oeneisl  Wayne  Blinded,  when  faewrsls:  "  Tell  those  Philadelphia  ladies,  who  attonded 
Howe's  Hssemblie*  and  levees,  thai  the  hoavanly,  sweet,  pralty  red-coats — the  accom- 

Slished  gentlemBD  of  the  guards  and  grenadier*,  have  been  bumbled  on  tbe  ploini  of 
[oamoadi.  The  knights  of  the  Blended  Buses,  and  of  the  Burning  Mount,  have  re- 
signed their  laurala  to  rebel  officers,  who  will  lay  them  at  the  feet  of  thoti  virtnons 
daaghlers  of  America,  who  cheerfully  gave  up  ease  and  aSnence  in  a  city,  for  liberty  and 
peace  of  mind  In  a  cottage." 

Of  those  ladies  who  smiled  upon  the  "sweet,  heavenly  red-coau."  we,  in  charily, 
wish  to  hear  no  more,  althuugh  tbeir  wealthy  relatives  and  descendants  may  feel  flattered 
to  see  their  auoleut  names  Gjiure  in  a  "  book  of  history." 

It  is  a  nsefol  featnre  of  Mrs.  Ellet's  work,  that  the  necsssiiy  of  her  Bnbjoct  has  often 
oompelled  her,  as  it  were,  to  relate  upon  the  best  anchority,  many  instances  of  Britirii 
timelty.  These  inoidenta  have  more  impressive  infliience  than  a  volume  of  rheioric  ex- 
panded on  the  BuhjecL  We  might  sit  patiently  and  bear  a  speakar  eipaliale  for  hoars 
niMin  the  barbarity  of  a  mtbless  foe ;  bnt  our  blood  boils  wiihio  onr  veins  when,  in  the 
«  of  Mrs.  Ellet,  we   meet  with  some  single  circomstanliBl  accouut,  related  ti 


pages  of  Mrs.  Ellet,  we  meet  with  some  single  circomstanliBl  accouut,  related  id  tbe 
homely  phnue  of  an  humble  eye-wilnesa  nerhaps,  ot  an  instance  to  the  point.  Who 
can  read  unmoved,  how  Mr*.  BichardBun  pleaded  and  begged  in  vain,  for  Ibe  life  of  B 
poor  youth,  whose  only  crime  was  Rgbting  for  his  ooQntry.     "  They  banged  him  on  a 

ttahnU  tru,  onlti  a  ftv  paai  ff —   '■---' —  — J "-J  ' — • ■ •' '•^—• 

spectacle  !  When  *he  aomplai 
jeerinily  told  her  they  would  a 
kick  iSte  that  fellow.'' 


ttahnU  tru,  onl)  a  ftv  paai  frotit  htr  door,  and  compelled  her  to  wtlness  the  revolting 

Such  incidents  abonnd  in  the  text  before  usi  and,  did  it  boast  no  other  _ 
would  for  that  reason  alone  urge  its  penual  npon  our  readers.  For  when  the  great  d^ 
of  retribmion  sball  come,  it  may  chance  that  Mrs.  EUel,  iu  diaclosiog  the  sangniuary 
myaterie*  of  Che  past,  will  have  sharpened  many  a  sword  in  behalf  of  her  country. 

K»  AMcmaiH  DicnoasRT  or  rai  EaaLiss  Liaonsoi,  &c.     By  Noab  Webster,  L.L.  D. 

Eeviaed  BDd  enlarged,  by  Channo^  A.  Ooodrioh.    New-Yot^:  Harper  &,  Broihen, 

Foblishara,  1848. 

We  had  hitherto  entorlained,  personally,  n  feeling  of,  dsmi-hoStilitT  against  Wefasteifs 
Dictionary.  This  feeline  was  faniided  parlly  on  prqjudice.  we  freely  oonfess,  bnt  prw- 
oipally  on  a  rational  attachment  to  the  old  orthodoxy  of  spelling,  aod  on  a  natural  jaaloaay 
of^  arbitrary  reform.     But,  on  litoking  over  and  consnlliDgtbe  new  revised  editioa  wbioB 

muM,  s  libonl  attempt 
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M  conoilialion,  and  ■  jietding  lo  cormler-rerolntioDarr  priociplei,  thai  have  won  our 
critical  boat.  We  raeaat — we  doaend  from  tbe  coDHrratiTe  pUtfiiriD,  wefold  "the 
Dicjioaary"  to  our  boaoin,  (fignmtivBly.)  Nay,  more,  we  profem  to  bo  a  ooniort  lo  a 
dogreei  wa  Holemaly  pledge  oonelf  here^ter  to  write  ceni^,  ikeaier  and  meter,  thotigh 
our  rebellioDtgooae-qDiUaprauiiuiDdignant  nib  in  a  ■pasmodic  endearor  to  relapse.  We 
likewige  promiie  Co  epell  defenif.  affoiie,  and  prctaue  with  an  )  ioatead  of  c,  wheoever  we 
ahatl  ihiak  of  it;  but,  Bbuleof  the  leiicoerapbor.  take  no  offence,  if  we  blind!  j  peneTere 
in  wriling  ermmxiua  with  aa  x.  We  deler  to  amtelor  with  one  I  ooly ;  nor  will  coan- 
■elora  complain  :  tfaey  are  acomtomed  to  reljBDchinent  i  and  after  all,  the  Dictionary  ia 
mnre  liberal  thaa  the  new  fee  bills.  We  oonaeDt  to  anarTfice  one  I  oa  all  the  nootUn  oxer 
wiiich  we  may  have  control;  and  ^ihoagh  we  do  not  clearly  eee  why,  if  tbe  lalin 
oancellaring  tavoa  the  ohanoellor  from  being  clipped,  the  Freach  contetilir  niiebl  not  pruva 
etjiial!^  niafu!  to  aniiutOor.  Yet,  lo  frtmcd  (with  one  «,)  do  we  acknowledge  on nel*ea 
to  bo  in  favor  of  tbe  now  reTiaed  ayaleni,  that  we  are  content  to  bow,  a  lilent  icorthiper, 
before  the  mortwJoihi  geniua  of  the  Luther  of  Orthography. 

In  makiuB  bia  cratciliatory  adTancea  to  Ifae  old  eatahliahed  apBlling,  tbe  Editor  of  tbe 
Beviged  Edition,  lia*  only  carried  out  the  deaign  of  the  illualrioaa  Lexicographer  hitDself. 
Indeed,  Dr.  Webater  waa  ubliRed  to  recede  in  many  reapncta  from  Ibe  high  revolutionary 
ground  which  he  h»d  formerly  taken.  He  fbond  that  there  wa»  an  immenae  differi^nco 
between  being  alriolly  in  the  nght,  and  indaciog  the  world  to  acknowledge  it.  In  viia 
was  bin  ndveat  bailed  aa  aa  epoch  in  language ;  in  vain  did  Briiiab  and  American  crilica 
unite  in  declaring  thia  the  beat,  the  only  Enghsh  dieliooary.  Tbe  public  lauded  Webster, 
praiaed  hia  reaoarcb.  bis  indnatry,  the  oleameaB  of  bia  doflmtiooa,  the  naejolneu  even  aa 
well  BB  the  reaaonabieneaa  of  hia  propoaed  inuovatioo^^-they  praiaed  all  tbeae  ;  but  went 
on  apelling  in  the  old  way. 

Twelve  years  did  Dr.  Webster  nervoutly  watch  the  aucceaa  of  hi*  experiment; 
kod  at  last  teeing  that  the  world  waagettine  no  more  phonographic  than  before,  he  retracted 
in  despair,  and  yielded  a  great  many  of  hit  article!  of  faith.  In  this  he  abowed  practical 
wiadom.  He  aaw  that  in  remaining  ao  far  beyond  the  age,  he  impeded  bu  own  aseful- 
neis ;  ao  be  alepped  back,  aikd,  taking  the  world  by  tbe  band,  actuaDv  made  it  advance  a 
little  way.  For  men  are  slow  in  adopting  any  thoroogh  reform  of  laogoage,  especially 
the  ball-beaded  men  who  speak  the  Eagliab  tooHoe.  Had  anyaoch  cennvadiia  t)een 
attempted  with  oa  as  that  wbicb  the  Academy  of  Madrid  accomplitbed  with  tbeir  nn- 
■opported  tpt>  diiemni,  however  aalutsry  the  propoaed  roeaaure,  it  would  never  haTO 
established  itself.  It  is  now  half  aoeotary  since  that  acute  philologist,  Walker,  advocated 
certain  improvements  in  spelling,  which  are  now  nut  beginning  to  obtain  general  sanction. 
Dr.  Webster,  tfaen^fore,  erred  moat  uaaDcountabfy,  if  he  hoped  to  force  hia  canons  upon 
the  literary  world  of  his  own  time.  Not  if  ou  Itae  verge  of  matrimoDy,  would  we  con- 
tent to  be  termed  a  iridtgaoa;  not  if  groaning  nnder  Ibe  weight  of  Cooper's  and 
Janiet'  aocomulaiod  novels,  coold  webe  indooed  to  say  that  they  were  light  as  afelker. 

From  many  of  his  bolder  positions.  Dr.  Webiler  lived  to  recede ;  hot  his  reviser  hat 
donti  mora.  In  all  tbe  caaes  when  the  propoaed  innovationt  are  not  irretrievably  estab- 
lished, be  gives  ua  obcice  between  tbe  old  and  new  tpellinga,  and  bearing  in  viow  the 
great  Amerigo  critic's  leading  principle,  that  "  thn  tendeociea  of  onr  lan^age  towards 
greater  simplicity  and  broader  auaiogiea,  oagbt  to  be  watched  and  cbensb^  with  the 
□tm'ist  care," — he  is  content  to  f^ler  those  landsnciet  and  nurae  them  tenderly  without 
riakiuK  their  ultimate  development  by  an  attempt  to  orgo  them  to  a  premature  {growth. 
Bhoiild  our  grand-children  hereafter  see  fit  to  write  the  English  langnage  on  pnnciplee 
even  purely  phonographic,  we  hereby  will,  devise  and  bequeath  them  our  consent.  Bat 
tbe  present  generation  will  accept  only  alow  and  partial  reform  in  spelling.     Of  this  fact, 

"'"'■'  "be  jwfectly  aware,  and  be  hat  given  us  the  gre"  " '"" 

lumiuods  defiDiliona,  and  the  really  useful  improve 

„ ,    __t  without  tbe  more  obnoxious  of  bis  neclogical  e..,      ...    . 

The  present  edition,  the  raanlt  of  long  and  tedious  labor  and  research,  is  alto  desirable, 

becaiue  it  it  compretaed  into  a  more  convenieat  form. 

Thi  ImoK  OF  Hia  Fitrer:    A  tale  of  a  Yotmg  Monkey.     By  the  Brolhen  JMaybew' 

with  Illuaiiatioiu.     New- York  :  Harper  Brothers. 

We  hardly  know  whether  to  refer  thia  novel  to  the  Dickens  School.  It  resembtea  it  io 
the  choice  of  the  subject,  aa  it  briogs  lew  English  characters  into  play.  Tbia  ciicnmBlancs 
is  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  an  American  reviewer.  We  are  no  more  qualified  lo  pas* 
judgment  at  to  the  ordioepy  of  Loudon  slang,  ihan  we  are  to  parte  a  sentence  m  Hiodot- 
tanese.  We  can  no  more  decide  whether  the  Jarvys  and  'bus  driven  of  tbe  Bmthvra 
Maybew  otter,  in  its  purity,  the  Cockney  vernacnlar,  than  criticise,  such  remarks  as  "ji 
0  turn  laieAr,"  which  Major  Bur^oyne  sees  fit  to  address  to  Ramjan  Khan,  his  domestic. 

The  plot  ia  to  tbe  following  effect.  Two  British  oCEaers  in  tbe  F.Bit  ladies.  Brigadier 
Furqubar,  md  Uaior  Borgoyne,  send  their  sons  to  England  ■!  an  early  age,  for  tbe  benafil 
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<^  u>  Biwlith  adnMlioD.  Ods  tmpey.  a  LoodoD  iawjer.  FarqahaT'i  cormpnndeDt,  takes 
charge  of  tbs  boja  and  pliCM  tfaem  at  tbe  Mioerra  Hoiufl,  d  bIiooI  kepi  b;  nia  brotheMn- 
la«r  Dr.  Vy«e.  The  boys  grow  up,  and  Waller  Famutiar,  s  bold  youth,  ukea  iiiio  ha 
head  to  rua  away.  Impoy  doeme  it  proper  to  ooncRal  the  circnnnianee,  and  afierwardi 
carries  the  deceit  ■□  far  aa  to  represent  to  the  Farqnhara  tbat  iJieir  son  is  an  ariicled  clerk 
ID  bis  own  office. 

Snddealy  itii  aimonncsd  Chat  tbe  Farqnhan  are  in  EDglasd.anil  lapey  findnio  betiec 
nieMiB  of  gettiug  oat  of  tbe  scrape  than  to  perauade  Hngh  Burgoyiie,  ibe  M^or'a  ion.  who 
ia  Mill  at  shoot,  Co  personale  Walter  Farqnhar.  The  plan  is  accordingly  ado[ited,  and 
Ungb  is  presnuted  to  bis  new  parents,  who  declare  him  with  one  accord  to  be  the  very 
"  imaso  of  his  father."  A.  abort  time  etapaet;  Impey  deems  hiTnselTaafe;  Ha^h  makes 
MmMlf  at  bonie  with  hi«  supposed  psrenii.  the  laiy  old  Brigadier  and  his  masculine  con- 
who  talks  of  nothing  but  Indian  batlloa  and  IndiBii  affairs.     " ^--^j 

■ni  belt  ^ 
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Mattan  became  more  and  more  complionted.  It  appears  that  die  aUp  nhich  branght 
home  the  mqor  and  his  pretty  dsQghler.  bad  for  one  of  ita  officeri  a  baudiome  young 
man,  who  conrted  Nelly,  and  represenleil  himself  aa  Waller  Farquhar.  Bat  tbe  majur 
treatad  tbe  pretender  as  an  impualor,  well  knowing,  as  he  tbooght,  that  the  son  of  his 
friend.  Brigadier  Farquhsr,  was  a  clerk  in  the  nflive  of  one  Iinpey,  a  lawyer  of  Loadm, 
aforaaeid.  Nelly,  however,  true  tb  her  woman's  inalinct.  clings  to  her  faith,  and  feels 
pemiaded  that  tbe  handaome  ycinog  sailor  ia  the  real  Walter,  never  snspeccing,  howeTer. 
that  the  ooaraa,  *algar  little  scamp  whom  she  kisses  and  caresses  every  day  is  not  hw 
bruiher. 

When  these  circDmatanoea  transpire,  the  ccnwpiralnrs  are  diHerently  affected.  Dr.  Tjsa 
is  soared  almoat  oat  of  his  wits;  yooDg  Hag<i  Sargoyne  begiiia  to  repent,  and  wishes  to 
see  bis  rest  "pa:"  bat  Impey,  dninUeaa  to  Ibe  last,  talks  bla  bmther-in-law  oat  of  his 
feara,  terribes  yortng  Hugh  into  balding  bia  tnngae,  and  even  attempta  to  bnll;  Walter 
Farqubar  himself,  when  Uie  latter  calls  at  bia  afSev  and  inqairee  tbe  address  of  hia  father. 
Walter,  however,  is  not  to  be  brow-beaten  in  tbiit  way.  He  meets  Hagh  in  the  alreet 
one  aigbt,  and  makea  bim  promise  to  call  wilb  him  at  tba  major's  bouae  on  the  following 
day.  HaEb  breaks  bia  appointment,  and  Walter  ia  once  more  sptimed  as  an  impostor  by 
the  wmthlul  veteran.  He  spies  young  Dando.  who  has  been  persntiaiing  his  friend  Hugh, 
and  soiling  that  graceless  "monkey"  by  the  collar,  inaisls  npnn  his  directing  bim  to  the 
house  nrBrigadier  Farqnbar.  Dando  reaoUed  In  have  a  long  ride,  leads  tbe  nnaaapectmg 
■atlor  Ihrou^  the  sireeli  and  sabarbs  of  Londna.  geta  him  to  knock  at  the  door  of  Am 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Gaally  givee  him  the  alip  at  the  Zontogical  Gnrdeni. 

We  copy  tba  passage  which  Crests  -if  the  last  mentioned  performaiice,  aa  giving  a  bir 
specimen  of  the  coarse  humor  which  diatingniahaa  this  work. 

"  Dando  saw  that  his  oompanioa  was  intent  upon  findiug  out  the  Farqahan'  reaidenee, 
and  that  he  would  have  great  difficulty  'ill  giving  bim  the  slip.'  So  he  tinnghl  to  himself 
(or  a  momant  how  he  he  could  possibly  manage  il,  and  at  last  he  burst  onl  crying,  saying, 
'  I'm  sure  I'd  Cell  you  dirootly,  air,  il'  1  only  ktmw'd  where  they  was  a  alayin'  on — bocMm! 
I  never  was  at  the  house  you  see,  but  I  beer'd  old  Half-a-liver,  yon  know,  say  il  was 
somewhere  about  here ;  only  where  it  was  1  can't  call  to  mind  juat  now  .yon  see — -you've 
flurried  a  cove  sn,  you  have — bo<Hio-oo.'  Than  suddenly  leaving  o9'  orying,  he  (anted 
Xp  and  said,  aa  another  trick  flashed  acroas  hia  mind,  'but  1  blinks  we  can  bear  on  'em  at 
the  'Logical  Gardens.  Regency  Park.' 

"'Zoological  Gardens,  Begent'a  Park  I'  exclaimed  Walter,  sntpicious  of  another  bnai, 
•nd  looking  intently  at  the  boy,  who  stared  as  hard  at  him. 

"'Yes,  tbe 'Logical  Gardena,  please  sir!'  replied  Dando,  alickmg  lo  the  iilBce — for  bo 
knew  the  naarter  well,  having  often  held  horses  there  on  Bandaya.  ■  Old  Parqnbar,  I 
heerd  tell,  branght  over  with  him  some  curious  hanima!  as  he's  very  fond  on — either  a  pel 
■iMke.  or  a  saor^  bull,  or  a  fancy  hetephant— and  he's  been  and  put  it  there  to  board 
and  lodge  with  the  kimpany,' 

"  This  BontMled  quite  pecnliar  enough  to  Waller  to  look  true,  so  he  patted  the  lad  on  die 
bead,  and  told  tbe  cabman  to  drive  as  hard  he  could  to  the  gardens. 

"  Ouoa  there,  and  ihe  admission  money  paid,  Dando  ted  the  crednlnus  Walter  diron^ 
Ibe  gardens,  onder  tbe  taanel  to  the  DMoaferie  on  tbe  other  aide  of  the  road.  Pi«(eiid- 
ing  lo  be  looking  about  for  some  parliciilaT  keeper,  Im  saducad  Waiter  od  to  Aa  pMsal 
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iron  round-abont  gmta,  which   Dnndo  well  knew  wonld  onlj  tam  DOS  WBj,  tai  was 
SiTBiiged  ao  HI  lo  Irt  viaiton  ouf  of,  baL  not  into,  the  garckna. 

"  The  '  joDDg  ni>>iibe; '  baviag  g^it  ihe  artleiw  uilnr  ihiu  br,  uiid,  wiih  >  look  of  great 
■iniplicity,  '  I  uui'i  aee  tbe  keeper  I  waD»,  any  wbere,  sir ;  I  think  we  bail  beKer  u  Over 
at  tfap  lodge  arlBr  him.  'co>  1  know*  he  cau  lell  ns  all  about  jciar  giiT'oor  dicectl;.' 

" '  Very  well,"  Bald  Waller,  alaiidiDg  acill  fur  th«  boy  lo  lead  tbo  way. 

'"  Harteryua.  please  sir:  bnge  afure  boneBly,'  Boswored  Dando,  pulling  big  bead  into 
a  bow  by  meaiia  (rf  hi>  fmut  hMir,  'Tlirough  ihia  hei-c  gale,  pleeM  all-,'  he  cuutimied, 
WrniBK  the  tall  irou  liimitile  for  Waller  to  |in>B  through  Iho  cage-Jike  ootlBt. 

"  i^iid  *heii  Ihe  aailiir  had  done  bi.,  he  utood  in  tbe  road  waiting  for  Dando  to  follow 
bim.  Finding,  however,  that  the  '  young  monkey  '  remaiuBil  on  the  other  lide.  be  said, 
knpatinully.  '  Well,  cume  along!'  come  Btniig !  But  Ibe  boy  only  leaned  hia  forehead 
agahial  The  nil*,  and  iin>Wered.  '  Mn,  I  tbaiikee,  old  8tiuk-in-ihe-ioud,  1  like*  thii  aide  a' 
Ihe  'edae  the  bout — jt'a  ao  wrrry  lafi-,  you  lea.' 

"Walter,  mapinDmof  an  other  trie  h,  tried  to  get  back  through  the  gate  sgaiD,  and  puhed 
and  puibed  at  the  inin  IwirLabnut,  bnl  all  in   vain,  while  the  lad,  with  ■  balf-lee 
'I'  ain't  no  ine  ahnven'  at  lhi»  here  gale,  old   Bottom.     Yon  w"''  -  ■   ■■  •      • 
mure  nor  a  •avnn  froin  Joseph  Hand}.     "      ""        '"  * 

"  '  If  yon  don't  come  tbrODgh.  yoQ  young  acamp,  I'll  hatf-ronider  Joa,  I  will !'  roared 
"Walter. 

" '  Ab,  ibat'a  werry  kind  on  yon  to  aay  ■■  mach.'  replied  Dandn,  quickly.  'Yon  coaldo't 
•tep  in  here  and  do  it,  coold  yoo,  pleaae  lir  I     Don't  aland  ou  no  cerenioay,  I  beg  on  yoa, 

" '  Ah,  yon've  done  me,  yon  young  loinndrel !'  relumed  Walter.  '  but  111  have  yoa 
y«t;'  and  ninnmg  acron  the  rosl,  he  dashed  through  tbe  galea  on  tbe  other  aide  of  iba 
way.  and  ruabing  paat  the  ludgea,  acampered  down  the  broad   palb  by  which  they  had 

"  Dando  no  noner  aaw  the  coast  clear,  than  he  passed  through  tbe  gate,  and  taking  (a 
hia  beela,  waa  toun  ufe  at  '  MoTBKR  RiD  Citr'a,'  in  Caioden  Town,  waiting  for  the  next 
'bna  to  take  him  home." 

Impey,  however,  knowios  very  well  that  matters  muat  Boon  come  to  a  oriaia,  makeB  ■ 
partiiil  coTifeaainn  tu  Nelly,  infurming  her  at  the  aanie  time  that  tha  conapiraoy  hHB  origi- 
nated with  her  own  bruttier,  who  iiisiated  niHiti  being  allnweil  ro  perwmate  Waller  in 
order  lo  conceal  hia  flight  frnm  hia  pa  rents.  The  confiding  giri,  peraaaded  ihatber  broiber 
muat  be  hung  if  discovered,  is  induced  to  use  her  inltiieiice  upon  ber  lover,  and  tbe  latter 
weakly  enough,  coaaenPs  lo  be  ailenl  for  a  lime,  lest  by  apeaking  he  abuuld  eipoae  fait 
old  friend  and  playmate.  We  reget  tbal  the  young  couple  should  have  exhibited  m  much 
improbable  candor  and  ignorance  of  human  affiiin.  Any  lawyer  in  Londun  cnald  hava 
given  ibem  better  information  in  the  premiaee,  for  the  amall  conalderation  of  Sie  shilling* 
•torlirig. 

Since  we  have  toached  upon  Ibis  topic,  we  might  ai  well  eipresa  ow  (pinion,  that  ths 
entire  iilol  is  aa  improbablE  as  Ibe  circamstanoe  jusi  menlioned. 

For  inslauce,  impey  is  repreietited  aa  o  shrewd  lawyer,  tn  adept  in  legal  cnlt,  gifled 
with  all  tha  c  A]  I  ling  and  in^enuii^nf  bis  profeaaion.  Bui  hia  conduct  ihroughoot  the  atorr 
ia  the  very  revene  of  canning — it  iafooH^i.  We  might  say  of  hia  achsming.  what  a  French 
orator,  <Mr.  Thiers,  we  l>elieve,)  once  said  of  a  miniaterial  measure:  CTe^  plat  qu'wm 
erime!  etit  tau  Mpat !  It  is  worse  than  a  crime;  it  is  a  blundisr.  it  oconnlo  na  that  wo 
have  never  seen  tbe  legal  character  fairly  delineated  in  any  novel.  We  know,  in  real 
life,  many  lawyers  aa  unprincipled  aa  Ibe  lawyer!  of  Dickens  or  the  Impey  tif  this  stury  i 
we  have  heard  of  conspiracies  orgauiied  by  shrewd  and  reckless  membera  of  tfao 
prnfesaiou  ;  but  we  have  never  known  them  guilty  of  any  such  oversights  aa  these  naval 
uwyers  are  oonstandy  commitling:  ihe  troth  is,  that  the  minds  of  these  writers  are  not 
ill  a  plot  aaaakilful  lawyer  miKht  conatmct;  and  if  iher 
ll  their  views,  becauae  it  could  never  be  unravelled  and 
brought  to  a  proper  calaalrophe.  within  the  limita  of  a  novel. 

We  must  refer  to  Ihe  novel  itself  sncb  of  our  readers  as  mav  RmI  desirous  to  discover 
bow  tbe  truth  at  last  comca  out;  how  Ibe  Major  and  Brigadier  Bnall^  recognize  their 
raspeciive  oSspriiur;  how  Impey  and  Vyaa  depart  to  avoid  lbs  pnniabment  of  ibeir 
misdeeds;  bow  Waller  marries  Nelly.  The  plot,  of  which  we  have  sketched  Ihe 
DUiliaee,  is  certainly  flimsy  and  improbahle;  but  it  wonld  be  byporcritical  lo  judge  it  by 
tbe  standard  of  art,  when  il  is  profeaaedly  a  mere  eauvaas,  whercou  the  authors  have 
wmngbi  iheir  embroidery  of  light  fun  aod  entertaining  incideut.  The  eccenlricitiea  of 
the  liuv  brigadier — the  peoalbirities  of  bis  mascnline  wife — the  terrors  of  that  pattern  of 
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If  Ihare  be  \aj  Mritnu  object  aaDght.  to  (m  eitabtuhed  in  the  puM  we  bare  iuat 
peruaed — &uJ  we  canfeu.  that  in  nUoun-Mdiiiij.  we  seek  soniBlbiag  nftaat  tort — it  would 
__.  ._  ..    !._  ._  — . 1  iijg  popuiji-  belief,  ibet  there  — '-" "■  -  ''-' — ■' 

children.    Perbaps  ttial  bi 

were  of  laSuient  cooKquence.  we 

•ti-lutuiai  uf  uovul  wriLcra  ai'a  cfjUea 

ii  deeply  rooied  ia  the  heiirti  of  men,  ana  win  am 

•nd  iU  sutbon,  together  with  thii  renew  Mid  tbe  re 

Tm  Thodsakd  kwv  Oe>e  Nidhts  :  ar  thi  Arabun  NiiHTa'  Hktiktiinmehts.    TmuUterf 
eud  onsiwed  for  family  reedias ;  with  BxplaualOT;  note*.     By  E.  W.  Lane.  Esq.     Vnrm 
the  >econd  Londiu  edition.    lUndtrated  with  lix  hundred  wooitcau  by  Harvey,  and 
~  title  by  oor  Jonet.    2  •n>)».     Harper  Brothera. 


msQ  altnoit  any  other  work  nf  lictioo.  Toe  ideaa  imbibed  by  the  youlhfid  n 
tino  l<>  the  apleudur  of  (he  East  are  with  difficulty  thnmrn  off  in  aAer  life,  and  the  imn^ 
nation  ia  with  reference  to  the  Asiatic  world  alwaya  liased  with  the  fictilioni  wealth  and 
•uperuataral  agency  wtiiclj  has  eurhuined  the  youthliil  mind  and  enchanted  the  eeiisea. 
,  Uuch  of  Engliab  enlerpriie  in  Aeia  may  be  traced  to  a  stimaltis  from  thia  aourco,  and  the 
ideaa  nf  eastern  glory  that  beset  the  early  career  irf'  Napoleon  were  donblow  cooeemwiit 
■poD  Che  itroug  impress  hii  mind  had  received.  Certain  it  is  that  decliniog  »fe  tovet 
fondly,  after  difcappoinled  hopes  and  crushing  tcversea,  torecor  to  the  pHVOoninem  which 
Om  Arabhin  Ni>liU  lent  to  bu  early  thooghta.  Tbe  new  edition  of  the  MeMn.  Harper* 
ia  (uperb,  and  illustrated  in  cbaracteriatic  Myle,  fbrmiug  altogether  Iha  moK  baautiU  H 
wall  ai  the  cheapeat  edition. 
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